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Talk 

SHAD  RESTORATION 
MILESTONE 


In  December  1984,  a settlement 
agreement  was  signed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  Commission.  Pennsylvania’s 
DER,  Upper  Chesapeake  Watershed 
Association,  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
Pennsylvania  Power  and  Fight 
Company,  Safe  Harbor  Water 
Power  Company,  and  York  Haven 
Power  Company.  This  signing  was 
an  historic  event  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  Shad  Restoration  Program. 

The  river  itself,  originating  at 
Lake  Otsego,  New  York,  is  the 
largest  U.S.  Atlantic  Coast  river  basin, 
spanning  over  27,500  square  miles  in 
Its  440-mile  length  before  joining  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
Maryland.  The  history  of 
Susquehanna  River  fisheries  for 
shad  and  river  herring  is  long  and 
complex.  Most  of  the  large 
commercial  fisheries  were  between 
150  and  250  miles  upstream  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  As  dams  were 
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built,  the  upriver  fisheries 
disappeared,  and  the  migrations 
were  limited  to  the  lower  45  miles  of 
river  until  the  period  of  1904  to 
1932,  when  the  four  hydroelectric 
dams  were  built  between  River  Mile 
10  (Conowingo)  and  River  Mile  55 
(York  Haven). 

A number  of  efforts  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  fish  passages 
provided  background  studies 
necessary  for  us  to  proceed  at  a later 
date.  The  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company  constructed  an 
experimental  fish  trap  and  lift  in 
1971  at  Conowingo,  and  the 
upstream  dam  owners,  PP&L,  Safe 
Harbor,  and  York  Haven,  funded 
programs  to  provide  millions  of  shad 
eggs  each  year  above  the 
hydroelectric  projects.  The  egg 
planting  program  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  Van  Dyke  Hatchery 
on  the  Juniata  River,  and  by  the 
stocking  of  pre-spawn  adults  from 
other  drainages  such  as  the 
Connecticut  River  and  the  Hudson 
River  in  the  main  stem  of  the 
Susquehanna. 

In  1980,  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  issued  long- 
term operating  licenses  to  each  of 
the  four  hydroelectric  projects  on  the 
lower  Susquehanna  and  set  aside 
fish  passage  facilities  as  a separate 
docket.  We  intervened  along  with 
the  other  interested  agencies  and 
organizations,  and  the  settlement 
just  signed  last  month  will  provide  a 
10-year  restoration  program  at  a 
total  cost  of  $3.7  million. 

These  monies  will  fund  collection 
and  transport  of  pre-spawn  adult 
shad  and  shad  eggs,  and  the 
expansion,  improvement,  and 
operation  of  hatcheries.  Studies  of 
the  effects  of  the  projects,  including 
the  use  of  controlled  spills  for  out- 


migration of  post-spawn  adults  and 
juveniles,  and  the  upstream 
movement  of  adult  shad  through  the 
improvements,  will  be  parts  of  the 
project.  After  permanent  fish 
passage  facilities  become  operational 
at  Conowingo  Dam,  the  upstream 
licensees  agree  to  take  whatever 
reasonable  actions  are  required  to 
transport  up  to  50,000  shad  each 
year  from  Conowingo  to  above  York 
Haven  Dam,  and  to  continue  such 
transport  until  permanent  fish 
passage  facilities  are  operational  at 
each  upstream  project. 

We  look  at  this  settlement 
agreement  as  the  foundation 
necessary  to  rebuild  shad  stocks. 
Other  migratory  fishes,  such  as  river 
herring  and  eels,  are  included  in  our 
overall  restoration  plan. 

PP&L,  Safe  Harbor,  and  York 
Haven  Power  Companies  have  been 
extremely  cooperative  in  these 
efforts,  and  we  truly  appreciate  their 
support. 

A separate  agreement  is  being 
sought  with  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company  to  expand  and  improve 
the  fish  trapping  facilities  at  that 
project  and  to  transport  all  pre- 
spawn anadromous  fishes  caught  to 
upstream  reaches  above  York 
Haven,  and  to  resolve  any  problems 
that  may  exist  in  downstream 
migration  through  the  Conowingo 
Dam. 

It  has  been  a long,  frustrating 
effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  to 
complete  the  mandate  of  1866,  when 
restoration  of  migratory  fish  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  was  the  sole 
purpose  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  The 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  is 
bright,  and  we  are  past  the  end  of 
the  beginning  - this  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  obstacles  that  have 
impeded  our  progress. 
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Winter  Walleye  Wizardry  hy  Gerry  Kingdom 
^ Hard-water  action  plays  a part  in  the  walleye’s  popularity  The 

author  offers  30  tips  to  help  you  up  your  walleye  score. 

New  Hotbed  for  Ice  Action  hy  Chris  Dolnack 
8 The  Southeast  Region  is  the  newest  Keystone  State  hard-water 
action  spot.  The  author  tells  you  where  and  how  to  score. 

Computers  Will  Change  Your  Fishing  hv  Gerrv  Kingdom 
10  Computers  are  taking  anglers  where  no  anglers  have  gone  before. 
Explore  this  final  frontier  with  the  author. 

The  Off-Season  hy  Derek  Roth 

12  “What  do  you  do  in  the  winter?”  is  often  asked  of  waterways 
conservation  officers.  Here’s  the  answer. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Annual  Report 

Gifford  Pinchot  Was  a Pennsylvania  Angler  hy  Mike  Sajna 
Pennsylvania's  two-term  governor  (1923-1927  and  1931-1935)  was 
15  an  avid  angler  and  conservationist  who  practiced  catch  and  release 
decades  before  others.  The  author  lets  you  meet  this  remarkable 
man. 

22  County  Features— Berks  and  Chester  Counties  hr  George  Dolnack 


Straight  Talk 2 

Anglers  Currents  18  The  Cover 

Notes  from  the  Stream  18 

The  Law  and  You 20 

In  addition  to  ice  fishing  action  (see  pages  4 
and  8),  winter  is  the  time  most  of  us  recollect 
our  thoughts  of  the  past  season,  refurbish  our 
tackle,  and  revise  our  fishing  strategies.  This 
month’s  front  cover,  photographed  by  Scott 
Ripley,  reminds  us  of  these  activities.  The  back 
cover  was  photographed  by  Ken  Calnon. 
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Here’s  where  you  can  combine  ice  fishing  action  with 
above-average  to  excellent  walleye  fisheries:  Pymatuning 
Lake,  Justus  Lake,  Allegheny  Reservoir,  Keystone  Lake, 
Youghiogheny  Reservoir,  High  Point  Lake,  Nessmuk 
Lake,  Mauch  Chunk  Lake,  Beltzville  Lake,  Newton 
Lake,  Lake  Galena  (Peace  Valley),  and Nockamixon  Lake. 


Add  a dash  of  magic  to  your  walleye  fishing 
know-how  with  these  30  timely  tips. 


by  Gerry  Kingdom 

photos  by  the  author 


More  and  more  anglers  each 
winter  are  discovering  the 
joys  of  fishing  for  walleye 
through  the  ice.  Here’s  a wealth  of 
information  that  can  put  you  on  a 
par  with  the  best  of  them. 

1 Walleye  are  slow,  methodical 
feeders.  Never  pull  your  bait 
away  from  anything  you  feel  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  Instead, 
tighten  the  line  a bit  and  finger  it  for 
any  kind  of  movement  or  vibration. 
If  you  feel  motion,  give  a little  slack 
and  let  the  walleye  take  the  bait 
before  you  strike. 

Currents  in  the  form  of  creek 
inlets,  submerged  channels,  and 
dam  overflows  are  highly  attractive 
to  walleye,  and  you  should  look  for 
them.  Be  aware,  however,  that 
running  water  often  borders  unsafe 
ice.  Use  sound  judgment,  and  don’t 
take  needless  chances. 

3 Old  marble  eye’s  primary  food  is 
other  small  fish.  If  the  lake 
you’re  fishing  contains  good 
populations  of  shad,  alewives, 
perch  fry,  small  suckers,  or  even 
smelt,  you’ll  find  hefty  walleye 
among  them.  Be  certain  to  match 
your  presentation  to  the  baitfish  at 
hand. 

4 Walleye  are  school  fish.  When 
you  find  one,  you’re  bound  to 
run  into  others,  so  be  patient  and 
work  the  same  area  where  you’ve 
had  initial  luck.  Far  too  many 
walleye  anglers  fail  to  duplicate  the 
same  depth  under  ice  once  they’ve 
caught  a fish,  so  be  sure  to  know 
your  depth  before  you  make  your 


first  catch.  In  this  way  you  can  drop 
your  presentation  down  to  the  same 
holding  area  where  the  rest  of  the 
school  awaits  it. 

Walleye  are  usually  bottom 
feeders,  but  during  winter  they 
may  be  found  off  the  bottom  in 
large  lakes  where  water  levels  have 
inversely  stratified  (or  where  waters 
of  varying  temperatures  have 
changed  levels).  Test  different 
depths,  and  don’t  presume  they’re 
hugging  the  bottom  at  all  times. 

6  Believe  it  or  not,  certain  winds 
can  often  lead  to  sizable  schools 
of  wintertime  walleye.  Northern 
winds  bring  reoxygenated  water  to 
the  upper  reaches  of  a lake,  w here 
water  inlets  flow,  and  they  attract 
small  baitfish,  which  in  turn  bring 
big  walleye. 

7  One  artificial  that  works  very 
well  for  ice-over  walleye  is  a shad 
dart  that  has  a tiny  minnow  lip- 
hooked  to  it.  Fished  slowly,  it’s  a 
genuine  taker.  Don’t  overdo  it  on  the 
minnow  size,  though.  Any  imbalance 
destroys  the  tandem’s  effectiveness. 

8  A small  ice  jig  with  a grub  over 
its  hook  is  not  only  a good  bet 
for  panfish,  it’s  an  excellent  bet  for 
walleye  as  well.  The  milky  fluid  that 
oozes  from  the  grub  adds  a tlavorful 
attraction  to  an  already  good  lure. 
Many  panfishermen  have  found  a 
walleye  on  the  other  end  of  the  line 
when  they  were  using  this 
combination. 

9  Small  minnows  in  the  2-inch  to 
3-inch  range  are  the  preferred 
walleye  bait.  Walleye  are  less 


aggressive  in  winter,  and  less 
aggressive  walleye  usually  prefer 
smaller  baits.  If  you  find  the  walleye 
to  be  hitting  with  gusto,  go  to  a 
bigger  bait  size.  It  might  attract  a 
real  lunker. 

In  icy  waters  walleye  often 
strike  short.  If  this  is  the  case 
w hen  you’re  fishing,  rig  your  jig  w ith 
a trailer  hook  that's  covered  uith  a 
hair  or  rubber  skirt.  It’ll  usually 
change  things  around  for  you. 

Even  in  winter,  walleye  seem 
to  hit  better  during  the  earlier 
and  later  hours  of  the  day.  Planning 
your  forays  so  that  you  arrive  at 
these  times  will  pay  off  in  more  fish 
caught  per  hour. 

Of  all  the  successful  lures  I’ve 
seen  used  for  walleye,  the  most 
consistent  are  the  yellow  Mister 
Twisters  and  the  Swedish  F^imple. 

“That  one  tip-up  is  where  I'm 
gettin’  all  the  bites,”  is  a 
comment  I’ve  heard  often  on  ice- 
covered  walleye  waters.  If  onlv  a 
single  tip-up  is  producing  for  you, 
take  the  time  to  move  your  other  tip- 
ups  closer  to  it.  d he  lone  producer  is 
obviously  planted  above  a holding 
area. 

Vertically  running,  vibrating 
lures,  such  as  the  Gav  Blade, 
are  excellent  walleye  catchers.  I hese 
should  be  fished  with  regular-sized 
rods,  not  jigging  rods.  Another 
benefit  of  using  these  lures  is  that 
they  help  pinpoint  vertical 
migrations,  so  important  in 
winter  angling. 
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Keep  your  walleye 
jig  heads  light. 

Light  heads  create 
more  action,  and 
an  active,  natural 
look  best  attracts 
walleye  into 


^ A good  bet  in  line  size  for 
J.  ^ walleye  is  8-pound  test.  It 
won’t  fray  too  quickly,  and  it’s  thick 
enough  to  hold  up  to  a walleye 
tussle.  However,  if  there’s  a good 
chance  you’ll  come  across  a lunker, 
you  might  want  to  go  to  10-pound  or 
12-pound  test. 

■a  ^ Lower  a bait  beneath  the  ice 
J.  O slowly  and  with  as  little  slack 
as  possible.  Walleye  sometimes  hit  it 
on  the  drop,  and  you’ve  got  to  have 
a good  feel  to  hook  them. 

n Walleye  do  not  have  leather 
mouths,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  lost  right  at  the  ice  hole 
by  a sudden  jerk  of  the  line.  Be 
especially  careful  when  lifting  them 
out  of  the  water. 

-a  Q Use  the  lightest  sinkers 
X O possible  for  winter  walleye. 
Those  just  heavy  enough  to  get  the 
bait  down  are  the  best.  Walleye 
spook  quickly  at  the  feel  of  too  much 
weight. 

"I  O bottoms  are  usually  the 

X ^ best  walleye  holding  areas.  Do 
your  best  to  avoid  weedy 
subsurfaces,  particularly  those  that 
harbor  decaying  vegetation,  which 
consumes,  rather  than  produces, 
oxygen. 

^ The  lighter  the  head  on  the  jig, 
the  more  action  the  lure  has 
on  the  retrieve.  Walleye,  like  most 
other  fish,  go  for  a natural-looking 
presentation,  so  keep  your  jig  heads 
as  light  as  possible. 


^ -a  1 wo  relatively  new  lures  that 
^ X are  excellent  walleye  takers 
are  Mister  Twister’s  Mad  Dad  (in  the 
I 8-ounce  size)  and  Brawley’s  Baby 
Bugs.  1 haven’t  given  these  a try  yet, 
but  I plan  to  do  so  this  year. 

With  a contour  map,  or  a 
depth  finder,  try  to  locate 
underwater  channels,  especially  those 
that  front  dropoffs  and  steps.  My 
own  experience  has  shown  that  some 
of  the  very  best  walleye  are  taken  at 
these  hotspots  when  they’re  covered 
by  a layer  of  ice. 

If  a short-handled  gaff  is  in 
your  must  list  for  the  near 
future  but  you’re  having  trouble 
finding  one,  try  fashioning  the  tool 
out  of  an  old  clothes  hanger  or  by 
using  a large  stick  to  which  you 
attach  a good-sized  debarbed  hook. 
With  the  latter  contraption  be  sure  to 
secure  the  hook  tightly  by  binding  it 
with  wire  or  metal. 

^ A ^ bobber,  a I 16-ounce 
splitshot,  and  a two-inch 
minnow  combine  to  make  an 
effective  walleye-taking  team.  You 
have  to  watch  the  bobber  closely, 
though,  or  you’ll  miss  a lot  of  hits. 

know  what  kind  of 
forage  inhabit  a particular 
lake,  try  to  match  your  presentation 
accordingly.  Be  aware,  however,  that 
most  baitfish  will  appear  darker  than 
usual  under  a cover  of  ice  because 
they  adapt  to  their  surroundings. 


Remember  that  the  minimum  size  for 
walleye  is  15  inches  and  the  daily  limit 
is  six.  Consult  your  1985  Summary  of 
Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws  for 
waterways  with  special  regulations, 
and  watch  for  posted  information. 


^ ZL  Big  walleye  mouth  a bait 
.mO  before  swallowing  it.  If  you’ve 
missed  a few  strikes  through 
overanxious  hitting,  try  letting  some 
time  lapse  before  striking.  This  is 
especially  crucial  if  you’re  using  out- 
sized  baits.  As  a general  rule;  1 he 
bigger  the  bait,  the  longer  the  count. 
Many  walleye  anglers  prefer  the 
“one-thousand,  one-thousand-and- 
one,”  routine. 

^ When  fishing  a walleye  lake, 
^ / look  for  concentrations  of 


anglers.  They’ll  often  signal  the 
whereabouts  of  a school.  Be  sure  to 
check  out  their  catches  before  setting 
up  your  tips-ups — numbers  don’t 
always  spell  success. 

When  jigging  for  walleye,  try 
this  simple  method  to  get 
more  strikes:  Lower  your  arm 
slowly,  rather  than  dropping  it.  This 
technique  eliminates  any  slack  in  the 
line  and  lets  you  better  feel  a walleye 
hit,  many  of  which  come  on  falling 

jigs- 


A depth  finder  is  a valuable 
fishing  tool.  It  can  pinpoint 
both  underwater  terrain  and  walleye 
schools.  It  also  works  through  the 
ice,  so  you  can  plot  a course  before 
auguring  your  ice  holes. 

Even  under  a cover  of  ice, 
walleye  bite  better  when  the 
sky  is  overcast  and  a layer  of  snow 
adds  additional  darkness  to  the 
depths.  With  that  in  mind,  avoid 
sweeping  away  too  much  snow  from 
around  your  holes,  and  cover  each 


hole  with  a sheet  of  cardboard  or  a 
cut-out  plastic  garbage  lid  to  keep 
suspicious-looking  daylight  trom 
streaking  unnaturally  into  the 
walleye’s  underwater  lair.  [ZU 


Gerry  Kinyiloni 's  been  fishing 
Pennsylvania  waterways  for  35  years. 
His  favorite  quarry  Is  smalhtiouth 
ha.ss.  and  he'd  rather  wet  his  line  at 
Upper  Woods  Pond  in  W ayne 
County  than  anywhere  else. 
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New  Hotbed 
for  Ice  A ction 


by 

Chris  Dolnack 

Just  a decade  ago  Pennsylvania 
ice  fishing  was  more  or  less 
confined  to  northern-tier  lakes. 
For  anglers  in  the  greater 
Philadelphia  area,  an  attempt  at  ice 
fishing  meant  a journey  to  the 
Pocono  Mountains,  long  a favorite 
with  winter  enthusiasts.  Recently, 
however,  the  Southeast  Region  has 
undergone  a rapid  transformation. 
Once  devoid  of  many  ice  fishing 
opportunities,  participants  in  this 
growing  pastime  have  profited 
immensely  from  the  recreation 
provided  by  several  impoundments 
that  have  come  into  their  own. 


Marsh  Creek 


One  of  the  “hot-when-it’s-cold” 
lakes  in  the  Southeast  is  Marsh 
Creek.  This  535-acre  flood-control 
impoundment  is  the  central 
attraction  of  Marsh  Creek  State 
Park.  Easily  accessible  from  Route 
100  in  Eagle  and  Route  282  in 
Lyndell.  Marsh  Creek  yielded  some 
terrific  catches  of  yellow  perch  and 
bluegills  last  year.  Several 
largemouth  bass  over  eight  pounds 
have  hit  the  ice  in  the  past  two 
seasons,  too. 

As  a rule,  the  upper  third  of 
Marsh  Creek  is  topped  with  four 
inches  of  ice  by  the  first  of  January. 
The  section  between  Chalfant  Road 
and  Little  Conestoga  Road  is  the 
most  popular.  Small  jigs  such  as  the 
Lockett  jig.  garnished  with  a 
mealworm  or  waxworm,  can  put  a 
few  dozen  perch  on  the  ice  in  a 
hurry.  Walleye  approaching  30 
inches  can  be  taken  on  jigging 
Rapalas  and  large  minnows.  Areas 
in  less  than  eight  feet  of  water  are 
the  most  productive,  especially  just 
before  dusk. 

Though  underfished  during  the 
winter  months,  the  tiger  musky 
population  in  Marsh  Creek  is 
starting  to  attract  some  attention. 
Specimens  over  30  pounds  have 
been  taken  by  those  with  the 
patience  to  out-wait  them.  Bait  is 
available  at  the  Lyndell  Country 
Store  on  the  lake's  western  shore  or 
at  Gordon’s  Sport  Supply  along 
Route  100  in  Bald  Eagle. 


Struble  Lake 


Just  fifteen  minutes  away,  near 
Honey  Brook,  lies  the  Fish 
Commission’s  146-acre  Struble  Lake. 
Because  its  shoreline  is  unsheltered. 
Struble  has  gained  a reputation  of 
being  somewhat  windswept,  causing 
all  but  the  hardiest  anglers  to  shy 
away.  Despite  the  less  than 
favorable  conditions,  diligent 
fishermen  are  rewarded  with  catches 
of  black  crappies,  yellow  perch,  and 
largemouth  bass.  Legal-length 
walleye  turn  up  often  enough,  so 
knowledgeable  Struble  Lake  anglers 
bait  a tip-up  or  two  for  this  tasty 
bottom  dweller. 

Panfishermen  concentrate  their 
efforts  in  the  center  of  the  lake, 
while  those  pursuing  bass  and 
walleye  tend  to  gravitate  toward  the 
southern  shoreline.  To  reach  Struble 
Lake,  follow  the  Fish  Commission 
signs  posted  along  Route  322  or 
Route  10  outside  of  Honey  Brook. 


Ontelaunee 


While  these  two  Chester  County 
impoundments  are  justifiablv 
popular.  Berks  County’s  1.083-acre 
Lake  Ontelaunee  is  by  far  the 
hottest  spot  for  hard-water  angling 
in  the  Southeast.  There  were  days 
this  past  season  when  it  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  an 
angler  to  leave  with  less  than  the 
allowable  panfish  limit,  if  he  so 
desired.  Black  crappies  and  jumbo 
yellow  perch  were  very  cooperative, 
to  say  the  least. 

Teardrop  jigs  and  small  minnows 
are  the  top  fish-taker  at  Ontelaunee. 
The  most  productive  time  for  action 
here  is  mid-afternoon  until  dark. 

The  Peters  Creek  area  is  the  closest 
spot  to  a sure  bet  that  you  will 
encounter.  Not  to  be  overlooked  are 
the  fat  bigmouths  and  purebred 
muskies  that  tape  out  over  four  feet 
long. 

The  key  to  Ontelaunee  being  such 
a hit  with  ice  fishermen  is  that 
watercraft  are  not  permitted  on  the 
lake.  That  leaves  a lot  of  fish 
unreachable  during  the  warm- 
weather  fishing  season.  The  feeder 
streams  keep  the  water  temperature 
up  slightly,  bringing  the  fish  into 
areas  were  they  may  be  caught  more 
easily. 

To  find  Lake  Ontelaunee,  travel 
Route  222  north  from  Reading  and 
pick  up  Route  73.  Bait  is  sold  at  the 
intersection  of  these  highways. 


French  Creek  State  Park 


Now  that  more  anglers  are 
concentrating  their  efforts  on  these 
waters,  fishing  has  improved  on 
some  of  the  older,  more  established 
lakes.  I Wo  such  pools  arc  Scotts 
Run  Lake  and  Hopewell  l.akc.  both 
in  French  Creek  State  Park.  1 he 
park  is  located  ofl  Route  345 
between  Elverson  and  Birdsboro  in 
Berks  County. 

Scotts  Run  is  probablv  the  best- 
known  trout  lake  in  the  Southeast. 
This  2 1 -acre  waterw  ay  holds  a 
respectable  population  of 
largemouths,  too.  Jeardrops.  large 
mealworms,  and  corn  are  used 
successfully  on  trout.  Spoons  and 
minnows  can  pick  up  a bonus  bass, 
too.  I he  fish  are  generally  scattered, 
but  the  majority  of  anglers  favor  the 
far  shoreline  and  the  area  near  the 
dam. 

Just  over  the  hill  from  Scotts 
Run,  Hopewell  Lake  has  long  been 
a favorite  with  ice  fishermen, 
probably  more  so  than  with  warm- 
weather  line-wetters.  A variety  of 
warmwater  species  is  caught  on 
Hopewell’s  68  surface  acres, 
including  perch,  bass,  walleye,  chain 
pickerel,  and  northern  pike.  Large 
minnows  fool  pickerel  and  pike 
around  the  islands  and  also  lure 
walleye  and  hass  from  the  deeper 
water  at  the  dam  hreast. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  for  their 
potential  to  “turn  on”  this  winter  arc 
Bucks  County’s  Lake  Galena,  East 
Bangor,  and  Minsi  Lake  in 
Northampton  County  and  Leaser 
Lake  in  Schuylkill  County.  With  so 
many  hot  lakes  in  the  Southeast 
Region  to  choose  from,  who  knows 
which  will  be  the  next  to  sizzle 


George  E.  Dolnack,  Jr. 


Where  will 
computers  take  the 
future  of  fishing? 
Here's  o.n 
explanation  of  this 
vast,  unexplored 
realm. 


It  was  early  morning  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  near  Tunkhan- 
nock.  7 he  sun’s  bald  head,  barely 
showing  over  the  horizon,  cast  a 
golden  glow  on  the  shimmering  water 
as  an  eruption  struck  the  surface  and  a 
19-inch  smallmouth  sailed  skyward, 
its  thrashing  form  spraying  droplets 
and  its  Hexed  jaws  straining  to  expel 
the  chartreuse  counterfeit.  This  fish 
was  catch  number  3,  and  the  day 
turned  out  to  be  my  best  smallmouth 
foray  ever. 

1 could  take  credit  for  all  this  and  lay 
claim  to  being  a fisherman’s  fisherman, 
but  in  truth.  I had  some  assistance:  an 
able  homebody  called  “Apple”  who 
had  logged  my  previous  takes,  charted 
the  river's  contours,  and  even  sug- 
gested the  best  lure  for  that  particular 
time  and  place. 


My  friend  Apple  is  a computer,  and 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when  most 
F^ennsylvania  anglers  will  consult  their 
own  silicone  prophets  before  embark- 
ing on  an  angling  safari. 

On  a broad  scale,  computers  are 
already  affecting  the  Keystone  State’s 
anglers,  .lim  Miller,  membership  chair- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  B.A.S.S. 
Chapter  Federation,  told  me  recently 
that  computers  are  letting  his  organi- 
zation “solve  many  paperwork  prob- 
lems and  provide  immediate  access  to 
the  rank  and  file  across  the  state.” 

Ken  Dorusha,  another  B.A.S.S. 
member,  added  even  more:  “Because 
we  can  now  keep  statistics  on  a 
computer,  we  can  tell  right  away  if  a 
particular  lake  is  doing  well,  and  we 
can  provide  the  Fish  Commission  with 
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information  on  bass  populations,  in- 
cluding the  growth  and  size  of  fish  (or 
their  stagnation),  and  things  of  this 
sort. 

“Computers  also  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correlate  statewide  tourna- 
ment results  so  that  we  can  tell  what 
the  biggest  bass  was,  or  who  the  best 
angler  was,  on  any  given  day  through- 
out the  state.” 

Computers  are  here  forever,  and 
they’ll  affect  ever\'  phase  of  the  way  w e 
live,  including  the  way  we  fish. 

Information  storage 

In  the  area  of  information  storage 
alone,  an  angler  could,  according  to 
computer  specialist  Arthur  Burns  of 
the  Wang  Computer  Corporation, 
plot  a lake  (and  view  its  bottom 
contour  on  a self-made  graph);  track 
pollution;  monitor  the  weather,  and, 
through  centrally  located  data  bases 
(to  which  one’s  own  computer  would 
be  hooked  up)  have  access  to  unlimited 
information  on  a particular  fishery. 

Imagine  being  able  to  tell  exactly 
how  far  north  shad  in  the  Delaware 
have  migrated  at  any  particular  mo- 
ment. and  doing  so  within  one’s  very 
home.  Central  data  bases  may  some- 
day provide  that  type  of  information 
directly  to  home  computers. 

Today,  an  angler  can  keep  an  e.xten- 
sive,  readily  available  file  on  several  of 
his  favorite  species,  and  by  retrieving 
the  information  each  new  season,  have 
right  at  hand  an  instant  refresher 
course.  Furthermore,  the  computer 
lets  the  fisherman  log  his  successes  and 
failures,  and  thus  quantify  his  success 
odds. 

Increased  catches 

One  Pennsylvania  angler  1 know  has 
already  discovered  that  his  Prompton 
Dam  Lake  walleye  catches  increase 
approximately  three-fold  (other  things 
being  equal)  when  he  correlates  the 
following  factors:  lure  types  and  colors; 
overcastness  of  the  sky;  water  tem- 
peratures; time  of  day;  and  of  course, 
lake  structure.  His  computer  lets  him 
record  past  catches  while  noting  the 
particular  circumstances  under  which 
the  catches  were  made.  Then  his 
computer  feeds  back  this  information, 
and  provides  him  with  data  on  the  best 
approach  for  any  given  day. 

For  example,  if  he  wishes  to  fish  on 
an  overcast  morning  between  7;30  and 
9:30,  and  the  surface  water  tempera- 
ture is  within  a two-degree  or  three- 
degree  range,  the  computer  might 


recommend  a yellow  Mister  Twister 
fished  at  15-foot  depths,  based  on  his 
own  past  experiences.  Because  a com- 
puter can  make  these  calculations 
instantly,  hours  put  in  on  preparation 
can  be  cut  down  to  virtually  micro- 
seconds. and  time  spent  on  a lake  or 
stream  can  be  maximized. 

Saving  money 

Some  Pennsylvania  anglers  are  also 
using  their  computers  to  save  money. 
Jeffrey  Stives  of  the  Harris  Corpora- 
tion told  me  recently  that  anglers  are 
already  using  their  .Apples  and  Com- 
modores for  everything  from,  “opti- 
mizing fuel  consumption  to  recording 


and  storing  specific  fishing  grounds.” 
thus  eliminating  wasteful,  exploratory 
trips.  Naturally,  computers  will  also 
enable  Pennsylvania’s  trip-taking  an- 
glers to  create  spread-sheet  calcula- 
tions. and  thus  budget  their  costs. 

Computerized  information  on  gear 
and  tackle  longevity  will  help  buyers 
plan  their  purchases  systematically, 
and  thereby  reduce  expenditures  In 
the  near  future  1 plan  to  buy  a pair  of 
waders  that  are  earmarked  for  plenty 
of  action  on  Pocono  Mountain  streams, 
and  before  1 do  so  I intend  to  assimi- 
late w hatever  information  1 can  gather, 
and  then  ask  my  micro-wizard  to 
present  it  back  to  m.e  so  that  1 can 
make  the  right  choice. 


Painting  pictures 

Another  benefit  computers  are  al- 
readv  providing  our  state's  anglers 
with  can  be  found  in  the  realm  of 
graphics.  Eddie  Clough  ot  W ang  Com- 
puters had  an  interesting  observation 
on  the  matter  when  1 spoke  with  him 
recently  at  his  office.  ' \V  ith  the  right 
software,  a fisherman  can  design  his 
own  flies  on  his  terminal,  as  scientists 
and  engineers  design  aircraft,  auto- 
mobiles. and  so  forth.”  Of  course,  this 
would  help  the  fly  tyer  create  more 
intricate  patterns  on  the  screen  before 
investing  the  tim.e  and  money  to  do  so 
on  his  vise. 

Undoubtedly,  making  lures,  build- 
ing rods,  and  designing  and  construct- 
ing boats  are  becoming  m.uch  easier,  as 
well  as  more  enjoyable 

In  at  least  one  area  of  Pennsylvania, 
computers  are  already  helping  predict 
best  and  worst  fishing  times  for  any 
given  hour  of  the  day.  Television 
station  W'NEP.  in  the  Scranton  W ilkes- 
Barre  area,  offers  a nightlv  com- 
puterized fishing  forecast  that  many 
regional  anglers  have  com.e  to  trust 

Much  of  the  future  value  of  com- 
puters for  anglers  depends  on  the 
availability  of  software  packages  that 
have  the  desired  performance  pro- 
grams. and  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
one  might  find  it  quite  a challenge  to 
locate  specific  packages  aimed  at  the 
fishing  public.  But  sooner  or  later,  the 
personal  computer  is  going  to  play  a 
substantial  role  in  the  life  and  the 
catches — of  Pennsylvania  anglers.  El 

John  Grimes  has  fished  in  Ireland, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Canada,  Saipan, 
Bermuda,  Puerto  Rico,  and  through- 
out the  U S.  He's  fished  Pennsylvania 
waterwavs  for  35  vears,  and  his  fav- 
orite spot  is  Upper  M oods  Pond  in 
M'avne  Countv. 


Attention:  Computer  Buffs 

While  the  future  of  angling,  fly  tying,  and  tackle  making  may  be 
greatly  changed  by  the  increasingly  sophisticated  uses  of  computers. 
Pennsylvania  Angler  would  like  to  hear  from  those  computer-using 
anglers  who  have  already  created  their  own  programs  and  other 
computer  applications  io  fishing,  tackle-making,  and  boating.  Readers 
interested  in  sharing  their  computer  know-how  can  contact  the  editor 
with  a brief  explanation  of  how  they  use  computers  in  these  areas. 
Contact:  The  Editor.  Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O.  Box  1673.  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673.  We  can’t  pay  for  published  contributions,  but  we’ll 
gladly  print  your  name  and  address  with  items  we  publish.  The  deadline 
is  February  8,  1985. 
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The 

Off-Season 

by  Derek  Roth 


“Just  what  do  you  guys  do  in  the 
winter?”  Waterways  conservation  of- 
ficers are  often  asked  this  question, 
because  most  sportsmen  are  aware  of 
the  “mild  weather”  fishing  and  boating 
responsibilities  of  Fish  Commission 
law  enforcement  officers,  but  very  few 
are  aware  of  their  winter  activities.  In 
fact,  many  people  think  that  except  for 
checking  a few  ice  fishermen,  water- 
ways conservation  officers  take  a well- 
deserved  break  during  the  winter 
months.  Actually,  there  is  no  off- 
season for  the  Fish  Commission  officer. 

Fish  law  enforcement 

Fishing  is  a year-round  sport  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  fish  law  enforce- 
ment is  a year-round  duty  of  the  water- 
ways conservation  officer.  Many  trout 
streams  have  fishing  pressure  through- 
out the  winter,  and  ice  fishing  is  quite 
popular  on  lakes  across  the  state. 
Those  unfamiliar  with  the  popularity 
of  ice  fishing  are  shocked  at  the  sight  of 
congested  parking  areas  at  the  “hot” 
lakes  in  mid-winter.  Because  this  excit- 
ing sport  is  growing,  many  waterways 
conservation  officers  find  they  could 
work  seven  days  a week  just  on  the  ice! 
Yet,  enforcement  of  fishing  laws  and 
regulations  is  only  one  of  the  many 
winter  duties  of  the  officers. 

Protection  of  Fish  Commission  pro- 
perty is  another  year-round  job  for  the 
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Law  Enforcement  Division  of  the 
Commission.  The  Fish  Commission 
maintains  properties  in  the  form  of 
access  areas,  lakes,  launch  facilities, 
and  hatcheries.  Patrol  of  these  proper- 
ties is  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
waterways  conservation  officer.  The 
public  facilities  in  particular  are  sub- 
ject to  vandalism,  misuse,  and  litter- 
ing. Constant  attention  is  needed  to 
ensure  that  these  areas  are  properly 
maintained. 


Pollution  control 

One  of  the  most  important  law 
enforcement  duties  of  the  waterways 
conserv  ation  officer,  and  one  of  w hich 
many  people  are  unaware,  is  that  of 
pollution  control.  The  Fish  Commis- 
sion is  committed  to  keeping  our 
waterways  clean,  and  pollution  con- 
trol work  never  slows  down.  Obtain- 
ing water  samples  is  a long,  cold,  and 
sometimes  dangerous  task  performed 
by  the  waterways  conservation  officers. 
The  officer  never  knows  what  is  in  the 


samples  until  the  results  are  returned 
from  the  lab.  A routine  pollution 
investigation  takes  many  hours,  and 
on  a major  pollution,  the  investigation 
may  take  weeks  or  months. 

Cold-weather  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities are  not  limited  to  checking 
fishermen,  protecting  property,  or  in- 
vestigating pollutions,  fhere  are  al- 
ways warrants  to  seive  on  violators 
who  have  tailed  to  pay  fines  for  fishing 
or  boating  law  violations.  Commercial 
reptile  and  amphibian  dealers  must  be 
visited  to  check  leceipts  and  to  make 
certain  no  wild  or  endangered  species 
are  sold.  Other  law  enforcement  duties 
that  continue  year-round  are  the  re- 
view of  stream  work  permits  and  on- 
site inspections  of  stream  encroach- 
ments. 

Shows  and  expos 

One  activity  of  the  waterways  con- 
servation officer  that  gets  into  full 
swing  in  January  and  February  is 
manning  the  display  booths  at  out- 
door shows  and  expos.  Fhe  expo  that 
most  sportsmen  consider  a day-long 
adventure  means  long  hours  behind  a 
counter  tor  the  waterways  conserva- 
tion officer.  Many  questions  are  asked 
and  answered,  and  the  officer  lends  a 
sympathetic  ear  to  complaints  from  all 
over  the  state.  Patience,  knowledge, 
and  diplomacy  are  the  name  of  the 
game  for  the  officer  in  this  part  ot  his 
job. 

Speaking  engagements  also  take  up 
a great  deal  of  the  waterways  conser- 
vation officer’s  time  during  the  winter 
months.  As  the  weeks  preceding  trout 
stocking  approach,  the  officer  fre- 
quently finds  himself  swamped  with 
requests  to  put  on  programs  tor 
various  organizations.  Waterways  con- 
servation officers  are  popular  guests  at 
civic  organizations,  youth  groups,  and 
schools.  The  topics  discussed  range 
from  rearing  trout  to  law  enforcement 
duties. 

Waterways  conservation  officers  also 
provide  assistance  to  other  branches  of 
the  Fish  Commission.  T he  Engineer- 
ing. Real  Estate,  and  Fisheries  divi- 
sions all  seek  help  from  the  officers  m 
planning  new  acquisitions  and  handl- 
ing local  problems.  7 he  officer  is  also 
heading  off  other  “local”  problems 
during  the  winter  months.  At  this  time 
he  IS  contacting  landowners  along 
trout  streams  to  resolve  stocking  con- 
flicts that  might  occur. 


Training 

Waterways  conservation  officers 
train  in  the  winter,  too.  I raining  lasts  a 
week  or  more,  and  includes  advanced 
topics  in  field  work,  new  equipment 
use,  and  other  programs  geared  for 
their  thorough  preparedness.  Officers 
are  certified  yearly  in  CPR,  first  aid, 
and  firearms  qualification. 

Although  most  sportsmen  see  the 
waterways  conservation  officer  in  his 
primary  duty  along  our  lakes  and 
streams  as  a law  enforcement  officer, 
he  is  much  more  than  that.  The  officer 


is  the  protector  of  clean  water,  the 
diplomat  of  the  trout  stream,  the 
sympathetic  ear  for  complaints,  the 
knowledgeable  speaker,  and  the  pro- 
fessional law  enforcement  officer. 
These  many  “hats"  are  worn  year- 
round  by  the  waterways  conservation 
officer,  and  the  seasons  have  little 
effect  on  the  workload.  The  work  week 
rarely  stops  at  40  hours  for  the  officer, 
even  during  those  long  winter  months 
when  nhost  sportsmen  are  only  dream- 
ing of  the  fishing  and  boating  to  come. 


All  in  a WCO  Day’s  Work 

Last  winter,  we  contacted  WCO  Kim  Pritts  because  of  a fuel  oil  spill, 
which  entered  the  Susquehanna  River  by  way  of  a small  stream  near 
Columbia.  The  stream  runs  underground  through  a maze  of  tunnels 
beneath  the  town.  WCO  Pritts’  arrival  was  fast  and  he  wasted  no  time 
interviewing  various  individuals  about  the  course  of  the  underground 
stream.  Ffe  then  went  to  the  north  side  of  town  where  the  stream  enters 
the  underground  complex,  and  determined  that  this  place  was  not  the 
source  of  the  pollution. 

WCO  Pritts  went  from  manhole  to  manhole,  tracing  the  pollution  to 
a manhole  at  the  south  end  of  town.  He  then  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  local 
fire  company  and  obtained  an  oxygen  pack. 

With  two  firefighters,  he  entered  the  manhole  and  followed  the 
underground  stream  through  many  tunnels  to  the  source  of  the 
pollution:  a machine  manufacturer.  Someone  had  forgotten  to  shut  off 
a valve  to  a line  leading  to  a fuel  tank,  causing  more  than  400  gallons  of 
fuel  oil  to  overflow  into  the  maze  of  tunnels. 

WCO  Pritts  coordinated  the  efforts  of  the  firefighters  and  set  up  a 
barrier,  thus  minimizing  the  contamination  of  the  river  and  the  local 
water  supply. 

To  us  who  watched  the  operation,  we  recognize  WCO  Pritts  as  a 
dedicated,  resourceful,  efficient  officer  who  did  an  excellent  job.  WCO 
Pritts  is  a credit  to  the  Fish  Commission. — Joe  Sequin,  President, 
Susquehanna  Bass  Anglers  Association 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

Annual  Report 


IPENMSYLVANIA- 


I 


During  this  1 18th  year  in 
the  history  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  the  Board  met  five 
times.  Details  of  the  Commission’s 
operations  and  achievements 
follow. 

Commissioner  J.  Wayne  Yorks 
was  elected  president  for  this 
fiscal  year,  with  Commissioner 
Ross  J.  Huhn  serving  as  vice 
president.  Another  commissioner 
was  authorized  by  law,  and  Joan 
R.  Plumly  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  to  serve  at-large  as  a 
second  boating  commissioner  and 
tenth  commissioner  overall. 

This  year  the  Commission 
placed  special  emphasis  on  habitat 
protection  and  enhancement. 
Through  special  committees  and 
the  Operation  FUTURE  Task  Force 
we  continued  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the 
management  of  our 
warmwater/coolwater  fisheries. 

During  the  first  part  of  1984  the 
Commonwealth  received 
considerably  more  precipitation 
than  usual,  averaging  as  much  as 
10  inches  more  for  that  period 
than  in  other  years.  Although  the 
snow  and  rain  was  good  for  the 
water  tables  and  lake  levels,  the 
high  water  caused  problems  with 
our  anadromous  fish  restoration 
program.  The  traps  and  lifts  at 
Conowingo  Dam  were  under  water 
and  inoperative  for  most  of  the 
shad  migration  season. 

The  extremely  heavy 
precipitation  also  caused  flooding 
in  many  small  headwater  streams. 
As  a result  there  were  many  well- 
meaning  but  sometimes  harmful 
attempts  at  stream  restoration. 

Fish  Commission  personnel 
played  a major  role  ensuring  that 
these  streambeds  sustained 
minimal  damage. 

By  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  our  law  enforcement 
officers  were  renamed  “waterways 
conservation  officers,”  a title  that 
better  describes  the  mission  of  our 
law  enforcement  personnel.  The 
General  Assembly  also  allowed  us 
to  declare  up  to  two  days  per  year 
as  free  fishing  days,  days  where 
the  license  requirement  is  waived 


in  order  to  introduce  more 
Pennsylvanians  to  the  enjoyable 
family  lifetime  sport  of  fishing.  And 
although  we  had  tentatively 
scheduled  the  first  one  for  spring  it 
had  to  be  rescheduled  to 
September  22,  1984,  when 
legislative  action  was  not 
completed  by  the  original  June 
date. 

Senate  Bill  994  addressed  the 
operation  of  watercraft  while 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or 
controlled  substances  and  was 
signed  into  law  May  30,  1984,  and 
became  effective  July  31,  1984. 

The  publicity  that  attended  the 
enactment  of  this  statute  was  so 
great  that  to  date  we  have  had  no 
violators  of  the  new  law. 

The  Commission  continues  to 
support  the  passage  of  responsible 
oil  and  gas  legislation  in  our 
General  Assembly,  and  it  took  a 
very  active  part  in  trying  to 
convince  the  United  States 
Congress  to  enact  much  needed 
clean  air  laws. 


We  have  taken  an  active  part 
with  the  states  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  not  only  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Conference  but 
in  our  moves  toward  restoration  of 
migratory  fish  populations  in  the 
Susquehanna,  Delaware, 

Schuylkill,  and  Lehigh  rivers.  The 
Commission  continues  to  be  active 
in  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Commission  and  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Fishery  Management  Council,  and 
I continue  to  chair  the  Atlantic 
States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission. 

The  Commission  is  as  usual 
grateful  for  the  support  and  help  of 
the  Pennsylvania  General 
Assembly,  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
Trout  Unlimited,  Bass  Anglers 
Sportsmen’s  Society,  and  other 
independent  organizations  that 
have  enabled  us  to  continue  our 
role  as  an  independent 
administrative  agency. 

Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
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Office  of  Information 


In  the  simplest  terms,  the  job  of 
the  Office  of  Information  is  to 
keep  the  public  informed  of  the 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
within  the  state.  The  office 
accomplished  this  task  through  a 
broad-based  public  information 
effort  that  includes  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and'Boat  Pennsylvania 
magazines,  weekly  news  release 
and  radio  programs,  special 
publications,  the  Angler 
Recognition  Program,  education 
workshops,  exhibits,  speaking 
engagements,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling 
Youth. 

Pennsylvania  Angler 

The  Angler  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  visible  voices  of  the 
Commission.  For  the  last  53  years 
Pennsylvania  Angler  has  kept 
Keystone  State  anglers  and 
angler/boaters  informed  of  the 
recreational  opportunities 
available  to  them,  as  well  as  what’s 
new  in  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission. 

Boat  Pennsylvania 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
became  the  first  conservation 
agency  in  the  United  States  to 
publish  a magazine  specifically  for 
the  recreational  boater.  Boat 
Pennsylvania  is  published  six 
times  yearly  and  is  the 
Commonwealth’s  official 
publication  for  powerboaters, 
canoeists,  kayakers,  rafters, 
sailors,  and  water  skiers. 


Radio  programming 

The  Fish  Commission’s  radio 
programs  continue  to  receive  wide 
acceptance.  The  weekly  three- 
minute  programs  are  now  aired 
over  approximately  65  stations 
statewide.  The  Commission  was 
recognized  this  past  year  for  the 
excellence  of  its  programming 
when  it  received  a second  place 
award  for  conservation  agency- 
produced  programs  in 
international  competition. 


Media  relations 

In  addition  to  the  Commission’s 
continuing  efforts  to  keep  the 
public  informed  on  items  of 
interest  through  its  weekly  news 
release  program,  the  topic  of  acid 
precipitation  received  special 
emphasis  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  Detailed  feature  articles,  the 
publication  of  an  acid  rain 
brochure,  and  special  media 
workshops  that  were  held  across 
the  state  went  a long  way  in 
informing  the  public  of  this  very 
serious  threat  to  many  of  the 
state’s  headwater  trout  streams. 

Of  special  note  was  the 
outstanding  cooperation  of  the 
electronic  and  print  media  for  their 
efforts  in  promoting  fishing  and 
boating  as  lifetime  recreational 
resources. 


Exhibits 

The  Commission  participated  in 
over  100  shows,  exhibits,  and  fairs, 
providing  information  on 
Commission  policies  and 
programs  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Pennsylvania  anglers 
and  boaters. 


Publications 

A great  many  of  the 
Commission’s  existing 
publications  were  redesigned  and 
updated  this  past  year,  and  a 
number  of  new  publications  were 
also  produced.  Highlighting  the 
new  publications  was  Warmwater 
Fishing  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Commission’s  guide  to  the 
warmwater  game  fish  hotspots 
across  the  state.  The  Commission 
also  finished  publishing  its  series 
of  charts  of  the  fishes  of 
Pennsylvania.  Included  in  the 
series  are  Coldwater  Fishes  of 
Pennsylvania,  Warm/Cool  Water 
Fishes  of  Pennsylvania, 
Miscellaneous  Game  Fishes  of 
Pennsylvania,  Panfish  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Migratory  Fish 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Education 

The  Office  of  Information  staff 
participated  on  the  Governor’s 
Task  Force  for  Environmental 
Education  through  which  new 
guidelines  were  written  for 
establishing  an  Office  of 
Environmental  Education  in  the 
Department  of  Education.  Staff 
members  provided  over  200  audio 
visual  programs  (film  and  slide 
lectures)  to  schools,  sportsmen’s 
clubs,  conservation  groups,  and 
civic,  church,  and  other 
organizations.  Assistance  for 
environmental  education 
curriculum  development  in 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  was  also 
provided.  Office  of  Information 
personnel  participated  as  speakers 
and  instructors  at  junior 
conservations  camps,  outdoor 
education  programs,  teachers 
workshops,  and  other 
conservation  groups. 
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The  Commission  conducted  more 
than  30  PLA  Y Derbies  in  all  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  6 and  13. 
PLA  Y,  Pennsylvania  League  of 
Angling  Youth,  offers  youngsters 
information  on  fish  and  fishing, 
boating  safety,  and  conservation 

ethics. 


as  site  coordinators  for  many  of 
the  Commission’s  statewide  PLAY 
Fishing  Derbies. 

Confiscated  fishing  tackie 

Each  year  the  Commission 
confiscates  a large  amount  of 
fishing  tackle  from  violators.  The 
Office  of  Information,  with  a little 
help  from  friends  (national  tackle 
manufacturers  and  organizations 
such  as  the  Boy  Scouts),  now 
reconditions  this  equipment  and 
distributes  it  to  nonprofit 
organizations  that  work  with 
youth,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
aged,  to  help  provide  these  special 
groups  with  an  angling 
experience. 

Pennsylvania  League  of 
Angling  Youth 

An  exceptional  growth  in  the 
number  of  members  of  the 


Commission’s  unique 
Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling 
Youth  program  highlighted  a very 
active  year  for  PLAY.  The 
Commission  provides  youngsters 
with  information  on  fish  and 
fishing,  boating  safety,  and 
conservation  ethics.  The 
Commission  firmly  believes  that  an 
investment  in  today’s  youth  will 
pay  dividends  with  tomorrow’s 
adults.  Of  particular  note  was  the 
production  of  a 20-page,  cartoon- 
style  Play  Activity  Book  that 
reaches  9-year-old  to  12-year-old 
youngsters  on  a wide  range  of 
conservation  topics  including  acid 
rain,  the  use  of  PFDs,  and  angling 
tips  in  an  informative,  entertaining 
format.  The  Commission  also 
conducted  over  30  PLAY  Fishing 
Derbies  across  the  state  for 
youngsters  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  13. 


Angler  Recognition  Program 

Over  1,400  Angler  Awards  were 
issued  during  the  calendar  year. 
Three  new  state  records  were 
established  during  1984.  The 
Commission  also  issued 
Conservation  Awards  and 
Conservation  Service  Awards  to 
adults  and  organizations  who 
rendered  outstanding  service  and 
who  performed  conservation 
activities. 


Volunteer 

Information/Education  Corps 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the 
Office  of  Information’s  Volunteer 
Information  and  Education  Corps 
has  continued  to  supplement  the 
Commission’s  public  information 
efforts.  The  13-member  corps 
distributed  PLAY  materials, 
assisted  with  fish  stocking, 
conducted  fishing  clinics,  and 
staffed  exhibits.  They  also  served 
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Bureau  of  Waterways 


The  Bureau  of  Waterways  is 
charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  enforcing 
the  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations,  the  registration  of 
boats,  the  state  boating  safety 
education  program,  and  the  overall 
management  and  promotion  of 
recreational  boating. 

• Administration 

As  the  number  of  boats  on 
Commonwealth  waters  increases, 
regulations  must  be  revised  and 
updated.  The  Boating  Advisory 
Board  met  three  times  during  the 
year  to  consider  regulation 
changes  and  to  advise  the 
Commission  on  the  best  way  to 
address  boating  problems.  A 
special  meeting  of  the  Boating 
Advisory  Board  was  called  to 
consider  regulations  implementing 
the  new  law  on  boating  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  and  controlled 
substances,  which  was  passed  in 
May  1984.  The  new  law  and 
regulations  provide  specific 
guidelines  to  the  law  enforcement 
officer,  increase  the  penalties  on 
conviction,  and  create  the  crime 
of  homicide  by  watercraft. 

The  Fish  Commission  was  the 
recipient  of  a $318,000  federal 
allocation  from  the  Biaggi  Fund  for 
its  boating  safety  program. 
Administered  by  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard,  this  grant  is  intended  to 
supplement  currently  established 
state  programs.  For  Pennsylvania, 
this  means  an  increased  number 
of  safety  patrols,  more  marking  of 
hazardous  waters  (especially  low- 
head  dams),  the  intensification  of 
training  for  rescue  personnel,  and 
increased  emphasis  on  boating 
safety  programs  in  the  school 
system. 

Boat  Registration  Section 

In  the  fall  of  1983  the  section 
began  the  conversion  of  its  record- 
keeping to  an  in-house  computer 
system.  Some  initial  difficulties 
were  experienced,  which  caused  a 
delay  of  about  one  month  in  the 
mailing  of  the  annual  renewal 
applications.  Overcoming  these 
initial  problems,  routine  renewals 
were  processed  within  two  days  of 


The  Commission  boating  and  water  safety  course  has  been  enlarged  to 
include  Scout  troops,  boating  clubs,  and  youth  groups.  The  course  is 
currently  offered  in  some  15  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania. 


receipt,  address  changes  took 
approximately  one  week,  and  new 
boat  registrations  and  transfers 
were  processed  in  less  than  10 
days.  By  June  all  transactions 
were  being  accomplished  within 
two  days  of  receipt  in  the 
Harrisburg  offices.  Some  217,000 
boats  were  registered  during  1984, 
an  increase  of  8,000  over  1983 
registration  figures. 


Boating  Education  Section 

This  section  continues  to 
expand  to  better  service  the 
increased  demand  for  boating 
safety  information  and  programs. 

The  Commission's  boating  and 
water  safety  course  was  taught  in 
15  school  districts  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  program  has 
also  been  expanded  to  include 
Scout  troops,  youth  groups,  and 


The  water  rescue  course  of  the  Commission  offers  specialized  training  to  fire  and  rescue  personnel. 


boating  clubs.  More  than  1,700 
certificates  were  issued  to  youths 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  18. 
Currently,  85  people  are  certified 
to  teach  this  course. 

Two  boating  safety  information 
vans  equipped  with  literature  on 
safe  boating  practices  and 
accident  prevention  visited  42 
municipal,  county,  and  state  parks 
between  May  and  September.  In 
addition  to  offering  boating  safety 
publications  to  the  park  visitors,  an 
assortment  of  practical 
demonstrations  on  boating  safety 
were  presented. 

The  water  rescue  course, 
developed  two  years  ago  to  meet  a 
serious  need  for  additional  training 
for  fire  and  rescue  personnel,  has 
completed  its  first  full  year  of 
formal  instructor  and  basic  level 
training. 

The  Boating  Education  Section 
also  offered  an  assortment  of 
training  programs  to  the 
waterways  conservation  officers 
and  to  their  deputies. 

The  section  presented  boating 
safety  and  rescue  programs  for  the 
Bureau  of  State  Parks, 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  a number  of  other  state  and 
national  agencies. 

Boating  Accidents 

There  were  22  boating  accidents 
that  resulted  in  the  loss  of  23  lives 
in  1984,  compared  to  18  accidents 
and  24  deaths  in  1983.  Of  these  22 
accidents,  13  involved  the  use  of 
non-powered  boats.  Canoes 
accounted  for  the  largest  number 
of  fatalities  with  nine  accidents.  As 
in  the  past,  capsizing  was  the  most 
frequent  type  of  accident. 


Investigations  indicate  that  the 
lack  of  or  non-use  of  PFDs  was  a 
contributing  factor  in  17  of  these 
fatalities.  Alcohol  involvement  was 
present  in  nine  of  these  accidents. 

Law  Enforcement  Division 

Reflecting  the  direction  taken 
by  the  Fish  Commission  over  the 
past  decade,  waterways  patrolmen 
have  received  a new 
designation  — waterways 
conservation  officers.  This  title 
more  closely  exemplifies  the 
duties  of  the  officers.  Their  job  no 
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longer  is  simply  to  patrol  the 
waterways  of  the  Commonwealth, 
but  actively  and  professionally  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to 
protect  and  defend  this  valuable 
resource.  In  May  the  eighth  class 
of  officers  graduated  from  the 
H.  R.  Stackhouse  School  of 
Fisheries  Conservation  and 
Watercraft  Safety.  This  class  had 
the  distinction  of  graduating  the 
first  female  officer  in  the  history  of 
the  Commission. 

Several  years  ago,  the 
Commission  mandated  a strict  set 
of  training  guidelines  for  all 
waterways  conservation  officers 
and  deputies.  As  a result,  the 
Commission’s  80  salaried  officers 
and  450  deputies  have  become 
one  of  the  best  trained 
professional  conservation  corps  in 
the  United  States.  Numerous 
training  programs  were  held  in 
1984  to  continue  to  educate  these 
officers  in  conservation  law 
enforcement  and  water  safety. 

The  Commission  radio  system 
continues  to  expand.  Base  radio 
stations  were  installed  in  each 
regional  office.  Each  patrol  vehicle 


was  equipped  with  a radio 
telephone  capability,  enabling  full- 
time officers  to  make  important 
contacts  during  the  course  of  their 
field  activites.  Portable  radios  were 
issued  for  boat  and  foot  patrol, 
and  the  Commission  now  uses 
several  repeater  towers  to  increase 
the  effective  range  of  each 
individual  radio. 

During  this  past  fiscal  year.  Fish 
Commission  law  enforcement 
personnel  prosecuted  9,158  fish 
law  cases,  3,609  boat  law  cases, 
and  made  418  pollution 
investigations.  Officers  issued 
16,115  fish  law  warnings  and 
12,964  boat  law  warnings. 

The  three  most  common 
violations  were  fishing  without  a 
license,  insufficient  number  of 
PFDs  aboard  watercraft,  and 
littering. 

In  addition  to  the  many  contacts 
with  fishermen  and  boaters  on  or 
along  Pennsylvania’s  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes.  Division  officers 
attended  more  than  2,000 
sportsmen’s  group  meetings, 
conservation  schools,  shows,  fairs, 
and  public  school  programs. 


WCO  Sally  A.  Lipp  is  the  first 
woman  waterways  conservation  of- 
ficer. She  is  currently  assigned  to 
Philadelphia  County. 
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Fisheries  Division 


Fisheries  Management 
Section 

Fisheries  management  biologists 
collected  information  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of 
Pennsylvania’s  fisheries,  the 
development  and  implementation 
of  management  plans,  the 
dissemination  of  project  data  to 
the  angling  public,  and  the 
evaluation  of  fisheries 
management  techniques  such  as 
stocking,  habitat  manipulation, 
and  special  regulations. 
Management  staff  also  provided 
technical  guidance  to  other 
regulatory  agencies,  public  and 
private  groups,  institutions,  and 
individuals  whose  activities  might 
have  an  impact  on  fish  or  fishing. 
Staff  specialists  also  provided 
numerous  slide  lectures  on 
Pennsylvania  snakes  and 
endangered  species,  and  they 
assisted  in  developing  regulations 
to  manage  reptiles  and  amphibians 
better. 

Fisheries  Research  Section 

Fisheries  research  staff  were 
involved  in  a variety  of  laboratory 
and  field  projects.  Efforts  of  the 
Fisheries  Research  Section  were 
concentrated  on  Susquehanna 
River  anadromous  fish  restoration 
(primarily  American  shad); 


coolwater  studies,  including  diet 
vegetation  and  rearing  of  Amur 
pike;  trout  genetics  and 
broodstock  development; 
diagnostic  pathology;  discharge 
permit  coordination  and 
monitoring;  water  quality  analyses; 
Lake  Erie  fish  stock  assessment; 
Lake  Erie  lake  trout  and  sea 
lampery  assessment;  and  in- 
service  training,  including  Fish 
Culture  School. 

Coolwater/Warmwater 
Production  sections 

Fish  propagation  is  carried  out 
by  two  sections:  The  Coldwater 
Production  Section,  which 


includes  all  trout  rearing  activities 
and  the  Cooperative  Nursery 
Branch,  and  the  Warmwater 
Production  Section,  which 
produces  a variety  of  fry, 
fingerling,  and  adult 
warmwater/coolwater  fishes  to 
meet  fisheries  management  needs. 
The  results  of  propagation  efforts  at 
Commission  fish  culture  stations 
are  summarized  in  the  tables. 

Cooperative  Nursery  Branch 

The  cooperative  nursery 
program  includes  155 
organizations  sponsoring  179 
coldwater,  7 bass,  and  one  walleye 
nursery  units. 


Fisheries  biologists 
of  the  Commission 
constantly  collect 
information  on  the 
quality  and  quantity 
of  Pennsylvania’s 
fisheries.  This 
largemouth  bass  is 
undergoing 
processing  during  a 
Presque  Isle  Bay 
survey. 
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Number  of  coldwater  fish  (trout  and  salmon)  stocked: 


Number  of  warmwater  fish  stocked:  * 


Fry 

Fingerling  - 
Adult 

Total 


60,942,190 

1,666,347 

100,331 

62,708,868 


GRAND  TOTAL  OF  ALL  SPECIES  STOCKED 


72,034,811 


Fingerling  - 
Adult 

Total 


3,876,486  (1,100,050  were  provided  to  Cooperative  Nurseries) 
5,449,457 

9,325,943 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

Division  of  Fisheries 

FISH  STOCKING  STATISTICS  - 1983-84  FISCAL  YEAR 
STATE-FEDERAL  STOCKING  PROGRAM 

Coldwater  Fisheries 

No.  of  No.  of  No.  of 

Areas  Miles  Acres 

Stocked  Stocked  Stocked 

Number  of  streams  stocked  with 

adult  trout 819 

Miles  of  streams  stocked  with 

adult  trout 5,068 

Acres  of  streams  stocked  with 

adult  trout 22,476 

Number  of  lakes  stocked  with 

adult  trout  115 

Acres  of  lakes  stocked  with 

adult  trout 8,855 

Totals  934  5,068  31,331 

Warmwater  Fisheries 

Areas  Miles  Acres 
Stocked  Stocked  Stocked 

Number  of  warmwater  areas  stocked 113 

Miles  of  warmwater  streams  stocked 222 

Miles  of  warmwater  rivers  stocked 926 

Acres  of  warmwater  ponds 

and  lakes  stocked  81,197 

Totals 113  1,148  81,197 


Fisheries  Environmentai 
Services  Section  (FES) 

During  the  1983-84  fiscal  year, 
FES  continued  to  perform  its 
major  functions  of  program 
coordination  with  other  state  and 
federal  conservation  agencies, 
review  of  various  permit 
applications,  and  administration  of 
the  Commission’s  fish  habitat 
improvement  program.  The 
following  gives  a brief  rundown  of 
these  activities: 


DER  encroachment  1,189 

and  sewage  applications 
DER  mine  drainage  393 

applications 

DER  stream  improvement  54 

/flood  control  applications 
DER  solid  waste  reviews  97 

DER  permits  1,691 

PennDOT  plan  reviews  366 

PGC  reviews  3 

FWS  review  94 

COE  public  notices  286 

EPA  review  47 

SCS  project  reviews  3 

Hydropower  project  reviews  103 

NPDES  permit  reviews  561 

DRBC  project  reviews  5 

Water  allocations  14 

Interstate  Commerce  74 

Commission  reviews 
Meetings  attended  99 

relative  to  the  above 
Field  investigations  84 

relative  to  the  above 
Fish  habitat  improvement  52 

layouts 

Fish  habitat  improvement  29 

supervision 

Fish  habitat  improvement  22 

inspections 

General  data  stream  surveys  28 

SOAP  stream  and  general  6 

data  surveys 


RECORD  OF  FISH  STOCKED 

FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1983  TO  JUNE  30,  1984 

SPECIES 

FRY 

FINGERLING 

ADULT 

GRAND  TOTAL 

Number 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Brook  Trout 

— 

767,500 

25,619 

1,405,410 

639,359 

2,172,910 

664,978 

Brown  Trout 

— 

1,512,020 

13,939 

1,818,819 

849,892 

3,330,839 

863,831 

Rainbow  Trout 

— 

322,325 

15,128 

1,893,463 

927,931 

2,215,788 

943,059 

Palomino  Rbw.  Trout 

— 

3,625 

149 

47,007 

38,950 

50,632 

39,099 

Lake  Trout 

— 

46,300 

3,728 

3,500 

334 

49,800 

4,062 

steel  head  Trout 

_ 

272,000 

9,796 

272,000 

16,980 

544,000 

26,776 

TOTAL  TROUT 

— 

2,923,770 

68,359 

5,440,199 

2,473,446 

8,363,969 

2,541,805 

Coho 

— 

928,716 

69,560 

9,174 

2,588 

937,890 

72,148 

Kokanee 

— 

23,000 

725 

— 

— 

23,000 

725 

Atlantic  (Landlocked) 

— 

1,000 

100 

84 

162 

1,084 

262 

TOTAL  SALMON 

— 

952,716 

70,385 

9,258 

2,750 

961,974 

73,135 

Chain  Pickerel 



2,200 

440 





2,200 

440 

Largemouth  Bass 

18,000 

11,848 

370 

128 

237 

29,976 

607 

Muskellunge 

— 74,300  (Purebred)  3,164(P)  — 

— 105,151  (Tiger)  1L857(T)  3(T) 

l'3(T) 

74,300(P) 

105,154(T) 

3,164(P) 

11,870(T) 

Northern  Pike 

— 

28,260 

1,261 

— 

— 

28,260 

1,261 

Smallmouth  Bass 



16,700 

144 

— 

— 

16,700 

144 

Walleye 

53,377,000 

331,945 

1,503 

200 

550  53,709,145 

2,053 

American  Shad 

7,512,190 

126,500 

281 

— 

— 

7,638,690 

281 

Amur  Pike  (Hybrid) 



2,134 

356 

— 

— 

2,134 

356 

Saugeye 

35,000 





— 

— 

35,000 

N/A 

Striped  Bass 



60,090 

120 

— 

— 

60,090 

120 

Striped  Bass  x 
White  Bass 

— 

168,617 

412 

— 

— 

168,617 

412 

TOTAL  GAMEFISH 

60,942,190 

927,745 

19,908 

331 

800  61,870,256 

20,708 

SPECIES 

FRY 

FINGERLING 

ADULT 

GRAND  TOTAL 

Number 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Black  Crappie 

— 

111,600 

878 

— 

— 

111,600 

878 

Bluegill 

— 

158,300 

556 

_ 

— 

158,300 

556 

Brown  Bullhead 

Carp 

Channel  Catfish 

— 

457,000 

4,646 

— 

_ 

457,000 

4,646 

Eels 

Rock  Bass 

Redear  Sunfish 

Sunfish  (Common) 

White  Crappie 

Yellow  Bullhead 

Yellow  Perch 

— 

11,702 

256 

— 

— 

11,702 

256 

TOTAL  PANFISH 

738,602 

6,336 

— 

_ 

738,602 

6,336 

Alewife 

Fathead  Minnow 

— 

— 

— 

100,000 

300 

100,000 

300 

Golden  Shiner 

TOTAL  FORAGE 
FISH 

100,000 

300 

100,000 

300 

GRAND  TOTAL 

60,942,190 

5,542,833 

164,988 

5,549,788 

2,477,296  72,034,811 

2,642,284 

Engineering  activities  of  the  Commission  include  surveying,  designing,  and  preparing  specifications  for  new 
accesses;  construction  completion  of  some  accesses,  and  routine  maintenance  of  properties. 


Division  of  Engineering 

The  Division  of  Engineering 
continues  to  contribute  to 
Commission  programs  that 
improve  the  hatchery  production 
of  sport  fish,  develop  access  to 
fishing  and  boating  recreation 
waters,  and  restore  and  protect  the 
aquatic  environment. 

Fish  Culture  station  projects 
involved  water  supply  systems  and 
building  structures.  They  included: 
well  exploration  and  rehabilitation: 
pump  repair  and  replacement 
service;  surveying  routes  for  new 
lines:  and  design  and  installation 
of  aeration  structures:  and,  the 
preparation  of  specifications  and 
drawings  for  the  procurement  of 
materials,  equipment,  and 
buildings.  Major  projects  are:  the 
completion  of  the  Bellefonte 
Station’s  multipurpose  building 
containing  fish  protection,  garage, 
employee  and  administrative 


facilities:  and,  the  continued 
development  and  improvement  of 
buildings  at  the  Benner  Spring  and 
Pleasant  Mount  Stations. 

Fisheries  management,  training 
and  law  enforcement  facilities 
projects  are:  the  remodeling  and 
expansion  of  the  Stackhouse 
School  building;  continued 
development  of  the  pistol  range, 
interior  and  exterior  renovation  of 
regional  law  enforcement  office 
facilities,  and  the  design  of  new 
regional  facilities. 

Fishing  and  boating  access  area 
projects  consisted  of:  the 
surveying,  design,  specification 
preparation  and  the  procurement 
of  preconstruction  environmental 
related  local,  state  and  federal 
permits  for  four  new  accesses:  the 
completion  of  construction  of  the 
Tacony,  Delaware  River,  and  Point 
Marion,  Monongahela  River, 


access  area;  and,  the 
commencement  or  continued 
construction  of  the  Frankford 
Arsenal,  Delaware  River,  and 
Halifax,  Susquehanna  River, 
access  areas. 

Aquatic  resources  related 
projects  were  largely  confined  to 
furnishing  technical  assistance  on 
the  design  of  fishways  to  the 
owners  of  three  dams  on  the 
Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  rivers;  and, 
the  installation  of  improvements  to 
the  Fairmount  Dam  Fishway, 
Schuylkill  River. 

The  Division  was  also 
responsible  for  the  routine 
maintenance  of  all  Commission 
properties  which  includes  74  lakes 
and  reservoirs,  288  access  areas, 
133  buildings,  14  fish  culture 
stations  involving  26  sites,  five 
regional  law  enforcement  offices, 
two  training  centers,  and  two 
administrative  offices. 
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Bureau  of  Administrative  Services 


The  Bureau’s  operations 
include  administrative 
services  such  as  issuing 
fishing  licenses,  purchasing  and 
procurement,  land  and  water 
acquisition,  personnel  and  payroll, 
budgeting  and  fiscal 
programming,  planning,  training, 
issuances  of  special  permits  and 
licenses,  federal  aid  coordination, 
automotive  services,  affirmative 
action,  central  files,  mail 
processing,  inventory  records, 
messenger  service,  warehousing, 
and  other  incidental  functions 
required  in  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission. 

• Data  processing 

This  was  the  first  full  year  of  use 
for  the  computer.  The  Commission 
has  been  converting  former 
manual  tasks  to  the  new 
automated  system.  This  year, 
faced  with  increasing  circulation 
of  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  Boat 
Pennsylvania  magazines  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  boat 
registrations,  the  Commission  has 
been  able  to  ward  off  making 
additional  purchases  and  hiring 
extra  personnel  with  the  use  of  the 
computer  system. 

Current  plans  also  call  for 
establishing  communications  with 
the  state  police  through  the 
computer  system.  This  capacity 
will  allow  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  maintain  a 24-hour, 
seven-day-a-week  record  of  boat 
registrations,  and  in  the  event  of 
accident,  loss,  or  theft,  the  boat 
owner  can  be  quickly  identified. 

Additional  areas  in  which  the 
computer  system  is  used  include 
general  correspondence,  fish 
stocking  schedules,  records, 
research  data,  field  citations. 


automative  records,  permits,  real 
estate  records,  and  reports. 

Fishing  License  Section 

This  section  appoints  and 
supervises  approximately  1,800 
fishing  license  issuing  agents 
comprising  private  businesses  and 
county  treasurers.  The  License 
Section  also  appoints  selected 
fishing  license  agents  in  New 
Jersey  and  Ohio.  This  is  primarily 
a convenience  for  non-residents 
and  tourist  license  buyers. 

Fishing  licenses  sold  in  1983-84 
included; 


Resident  913,097 

Non-resident  46,272 

Senior  resident  54,844 

Tourist  14,809 

Senior  lifetime  resident  13,625 

Free  4,255 

TOTAL  1,046,902 


Purchasing  Section 

The  Purchasing  Section  is 
responsible  for  the  procurement  of 
supplies,  materials,  and  services 
for  the  Harrisburg  office  and  field 
offices  of  the  Fish  Commission. 
The  office  makes  budget 
projections,  sets  program  goals, 
and  establishes  performance 
measurement  standards. 

The  Commission  is  participating 
in  a pilot  project  that  raises  the 
“buy-local"  limit  to  $5,000.  This 
should  create  a more  flexible 
purchasing  program,  which  would 
allow  greater  decentralization  and 
at  the  same  time  pay  vendors  more 
quickly  while  maintaining  cost 
effectiveness. 

Personnel  Section 

The  Personnel  Section  develops 
and  implements  a variety  of 
programs  for  Fish  Commission 


employees,  including  recruitment 
and  placement,  job  classification, 
employee  benefits  and  services, 
retirement  counseling,  personnel 
transactions,  leave,  affirmative 
action,  and  labor  relations. 

The  following  are  some 
highlights  of  the  activities  of  the 
Personnel  Section  during  the 
1983-84  fiscal  year.: 

• Recruitment  and  placement. 

With  the  Division  of  Law 
Enforcement,  conducted 
interviews  and  hired  eight  new 
waterways  conservation  officers. 

• Personnel  transactions.  The 
salaried  complement  was 
maintained  at  429  positions  during 
the  1983-84  fiscal  year.  About  60 
seasonal  employees  were  hired 
during  the  spring  of  1984. 

• Labor  relations.  Agreement  was 
reached  with  AFSCME  on  uniform 
issuance,  uniform  wear,  and 
grooming  standards  in  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  and  Engineering. 

• Classification.  Reviewed  and 
evaluated  the  job  classifications  of 
many  Commission  employees  and 
reported  the  findings  to  the  Cffice 
of  Administration. 

Real  Estate  Section 

The  sources  of  federal  funds 
that  have  been  extensively  used 
for  land  acquisition  during  the  past 
have  been  drastically  reduced  in 
the  last  several  years.  However, 
the  Commission  has  worked  to 
secure  lands  for  public  access  and 
fish  culture  by  means  other  than 
direct  purchase. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
1983-84  fiscal  year  activities  of  the 
Real  Estate  section; 

Fee  Simple  Acquisitions. 
Chillisquaque  Access, 
Northumberland  County,  access  to 
the  Susquehanna  River  West 
Branch;  Gravel  Lick  Access, 
Clarion  County,  access  to  the 
Clarion  River;  Cowanshannock 
Creek  Access,  Armstrong  County, 
access  to  the  Allegheny  River. 

Leases.  Lamar  Fish  Cultural 
Station,  Clinton  County;  Tylersville 
Fish  Cultural  Station,  Clinton 
County. 

Properties  under  option.  Cne  in 

Cumberland  County; 

Miscellaneous  Agreements 

finalized:  25. 
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Revenue  and  Expenditures 


• Sand  and  gravel  royalties 

During  fiscal  year  1983-84,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
received  $230,115  in  royalty 
payments  from  dredging 
companies  operating  on 
Commonwealth  waters.  This 
amount  represents  an  increase  of 
$19,932  in  receipts  collected  in 
fiscal  year  1982-83. 

Since  the  passage  of  Act  225, 
approved  July  31,  1970,  $3,439,970 
has  been  received  in  revenue  from 
this  category  of  income  by  the 
Fish  Commission. 

• Fish  Fund 

Total  revenue  deposited  in  the 
Fish  Fund  during  the  1983-84 
fiscal  year  was  $15,871,343,  an 
increase  of  $222,775  over  the 
previous  year’s  receipts  with  no 
significant  variations  in  revenue. 
Resident  and  non-resident  fishing 
license  revenue  increased 
$385,000.  Interest  on  securities 
and  deposits,  rentals  of  Fish 
Commission  property,  income 
from  sand  and  gravel  dredging 
operations,  and  sale  of 
recreational  fishing  items  all 
reflected  slight  increases. 
However,  offsetting  these  were 
decreases  in  miscellaneous 
revenue,  restitutions  for  fish 
killed,  and  federal  aid 
reimbursements. 

Expenditures  and  commitments 
totaled  $15,964,484  on  June  30, 
1984,  an  increase  of 
approximately  $900,000  over  the 
previous  fiscal  year-end  total. 

Over  two-thirds  of  this  increase 
was  for  fixed  asset  purchases  and 
capital  improvements  to  Fish 
Commission  properties. 

Purchases  of  automobiles,  trucks, 
watercraft,  radio  and  EDP 
equipment,  as  well  as  access  area 
development  and  building 
construction  and  improvements 
all  contributed  to  this  increase. 
While  Fish  Commission  personnel 
salaries,  wages,  and  state-share 
employee  benefits  increased 
approximately  $250,000,  this 
represented  less  than  a 3 percent 
increase  over  last  year. 
Operational  expenses  remained 
constant  with  last  year. 


Documentation  was  submitted  during  the  year  on  the  following 
existing  and  new  projects: 


Planned  Anticipated 


Costs  Reimbursement 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (D-J) 
**D-J  Maintenance  (F-30-D-19) 

$ 

444,000.00 

$ 

333,000.00 

’“Fisheries  Management  Project 

970,042.00 

483,811.45 

(F-57-R-7) 

“Fisheries  Technical  Guidance 

126,180.00 

94,635.00 

(F-61-T-5) 

$1,540,222.00 

$ 

911,446.45 

Commercial  Fish  Act  (NMFS) 
“Commercial  Effluent  Study 

$ 

31,098.00 

$ 

23,323.00 

$ 

31,098.00 

$ 

23,323.00 

Anadromous  Fish  Act 
“Coho  Program  - Lake  Erie 
(AFS-5-13)  F&WS 
* Shad/River  Herring  Management 

$ 

420,000.00 

$ 

66,369.00 

(NA-84-EA-D-00023)  - NMFS 

7,871.61 

5,247.74 

$ 

427,871.61 

$ 71,616.74 

Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977 

“Small  Operator’s  Assistance  Program 
(ME-83080) 

$ 

30,000.00 

$ 

30,000.00 

$ 

30,000.00 

$ 

30,000.00 

Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976 

“Mid-Atlantic  Fishery  Management 

Council  - State  Liaison  - (extension 
of  Grant  No.  NA-82-FA-D-00011) 

$ 

4,000.00 

$ 

4,000.00 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
(U.S.  Coast  Guard  Grant  - 
Boating  Safety) 

‘Boating  Safety  Program  (Federal 
Fiscal  Year  1983)  - 1301-42 
‘Boating  Safety  Program  (Federal 

$ 

318,267.00 

$ 

318,267.00 

$ 

Fiscal  Year  1984)  - 1401-42 

$ 

285,769.00 

285,769.00 

$ 

604,036.00 

$ 

604,036.00 

GRAND  TOTALS 


$2,637,227.61  $1,644,422.19 
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The  unreserved  fund  balance  of 
the  Fish  Fund  as  of  June  30,  1984, 
was  $9,104,408,  an  increase  of 
$315,172  over  the  unreserved 
fund  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

* Boat  Fund 

Total  revenue  received  during 
the  1983-84  fiscal  year  was 
$3,486,438,  an  increase  of 
$402,425  over  the  previous  year’s 
receipts.  The  largest  contributing 
factor  to  this  increase  was  the 
renewed  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Grant 
for  Boating  Safety  of  $318,267 
after  funding  reauthorization  of 
the  Federal  Boat  and  Safety  Act 
of  1971.  In  addition,  the  liquid 
fuels  tax  reimbursement  from  the 
Motor  License  Fund  was  $82,660 
higher  than  the  previous  year. 
Motorboat  registration  fee 
revenue  increased  $42,653,  offset 
by  federal  aid  reimbursements  for 
access  area  development,  $45,302 
less  than  the  previous  year. 

Expenditures  and  commitments 
on  June  30,  1984,  totaled 
$4,006,985,  a $777,000  increase 
over  the  June  30,  1983,  total. 

Fixed  assets  increased  $357,000, 
primarily  due  to  capital 
improvements  at  access  areas,  as 
well  as  watercraft,  automobile, 
truck,  and  radio  equipment 
purchases.  Operational  expenses 
increased  $310,000,  notably 
printing  and  postage  costs. 
Personnel  services  increased 
approximately  $1 10,00. 


Unused  current  appropriation 
monies  lapsed  at  year-end  closing 
were  $294,679  with  an  additional 
$314,735  lapsed  from  previous 
appropriations  that  were 
encumbered  on  June  30,  1983. 

The  unreserved  Boat  Fund 
balance  on  June  30,  1984,  was 
$4,574,826,  a decrease  of 
$205,812  from  the  previous  fiscal 
year-end  total. 

Fish  Fund  $1,265,780.35 

Boat  Fund  373,169.20 

Total  $1,638,949.55 

While  Fish  Fund  federal  aid 
revenues,  compared  to  those  of 
the  previous  year,  declined  by 
$52,395.90,  similar  Boat  Fund 
revenues  increased  by  $272,965.12 
for  an  overall  net  increase  in 
federal  aid  revenues  of 
$220,569.22.  This  net  increase  was 
due  primarily  to  the  recently 
reactivated  Boating  Safety 
Program,  which  contributed 
$318,267.00  to  total  1983-84 
federal  aid  revenues. 


• Miscellaneous  Licenses  and 
Permits 

The  Miscellaneous  Licenses  and 
Permits  Section  reviewed  and 
issued  the  following: 


Transportation  permits  79 

Live  bait  dealer’s  licenses  817 

Live  fish  dealer’s  licenses  17 

Artificial  propagating  168 

licenses 


Regulated  fishing  lake 
licenses 

230 

Net  permits 

222 

Scientific  collectors  permits 

152 

Drawdown  permits 

96 

Dynamite  permits 

14 

Mine  drainage 

380 

• Federal  aid 

The  section  on  federal  aid 
coordination  prepared  and 
submitted  formal  documentation 
for  federal  assistance  on  three  new 
projects  and  seven  new  project 
segments  to  existing  projects 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Total  project 
reimbursements  from  all  federal 
programs,  exclusive  of  $34,550.58 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for 
deposit  to  Project  500,  were 
$1,638,949.55,  and  were 
distributed  as  follows: 

Fish  Fund  $1,265,780.35 

Boat  Fund  373,169,20 

Total  $1,638,949.55 

While  Fish  Fund  federal  aid 
revenues,  compared  to  those  of 
the  previous  year,  declined  by 
$52,395.90,  similar  Boat  Fund 
revenues  increased  by  $272,965.12 
for  an  overall  net  increase  in 
federal  aid  revenues  of 
$220,569.22.  This  net  increase  was 
due  primarily  to  the  recently 
reactivated  Boating  Safety 
Program,  which  contributed 
$318,267.00  to  total  1983-84 
federal  aid  revenues. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS 
(Incurred  July  1,  1983,  to  June  30,  1984,  from  Current  Appropriations) 


Combined  Funds 

Charged  to 

Charged  to 

Expenditures  and 

FISH  FUND 

BOAT  FUND 

Commitments 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES: 

Salaries  and  Wages  

. $ 7,375,014 

$1,389,282 

$ 8,764,296 

Employee  Benefits  - State  Share  

2,808,737 

485,696 

3,294,433 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES  TOTAL 

. $10,183,751 

$1,874,978 

$12,058,729 

OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES: 

Fish  Food  

$ 956,907 

$ - 0 - 

$ 956,907 

Printing  and  Advertising 

459,330 

167,205 

626,535 

Utilities  (Electricity,  Heat,  Water)  

Vehicle  Maintenance  - Gasoline,  Oil, 

585,339 

40,321 

625,660 

Repairs,  etc 

413,334 

144,157 

557,491 

Payments  to  Other  State  Agencies  for 

Services  Rendered 

394,323 

77,595 

471,918 

Travel  and  Special  Conference  Expenses 

238,333 

97,074 

335,407 

Postage 

Maintenance  Materials  and  Supplies 

155,727 

157,147 

312,814 

for  Construction,  Repairs,  and  Upkeep 

202,850 

102,124 

304,974 

Maintenance  and  Rental  of  Office,  Copying, 

Tabulating  and  EDP  Equipment 

154,367 

96,535 

250,902 

Telephone  Expenses 

Contracted  Specialized  Services 

162,387 

81,465 

243,852 

(Legal,  Consulting,  etc.)  

160,932 

42,576 

203,508 

Contracted  Maintenance  Service  of 

PFC  Buildings  and  Grounds  

105,550 

27,426 

132,976 

Rental  of  Buildings  for  Office  and  Storage 

60,447 

54,363 

114,810 

Purchase  of  Uniforms,  Clothing,  Footwear 

53,007 

18,637 

71,644 

Laboratory  Supplies,  Drugs  and  Chemicals 

46,813 

2,478 

49,291 

Insurance  - Liability,  Surety,  Fidelity 

Other  Supplies  (Office,  Educational,  etc.) 

26,744 

7,143 

33,887 

and  Services 

105,811 

125,418 

231,229 

OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES  TOTAL 

FIXED  ASSETS  (Capital  Improvements): 

Purchases  of  Automobiles,  Trucks, 

. $ 4,282,201 

$1,241,664 

$ 5,523,865 

and  Watercraft 

$ 464,677 

$ 262,348 

$ 727,025 

Access  Area  Development  and  Improvements  to 

Lakes  and  Streams 

235,625 

387,291 

622,916 

Machinery  and  Equipment 

Building  Improvements  to  New  and 

297,921 

56,800 

354,721 

Existing  Structures 

155,890 

19,486 

175,376 

Radio  Equipment  Purchases 

100,441 

65,963 

166,404 

Office  Equipment,  Furniture  and  Furnishings 

44,454 

54,039 

98,493 

Purchases  of  EDP  Equipment 

Consideration  Costs  of  Land,  Lakes 

66,142 

18,274 

84,416 

and  Streams  Acquired 

50,000 

18,000 

68,000 

FIXED  ASSETS  TOTAL 

. $ 1,415,150 

$ 882,201 

$ 2,297,351 

GRANTS  AND  SUBSIDIES 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

. $ 16,249 

$ 1,157 

$ 17,406 

General  Operations  Totals 

. $15,897,351 

$4,000,000 

$19,897,351 

Department  of  General  Services  - General  State 

Authority  Rentals  

62,133 

1,985 

64,118 

Treasury  Department  - Replacement  Checks 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS 

. $15,964,484 

$4,006,985 

$19,971,469 

L . __ — 

I ^ . . 
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FISH  FUND  REVENUE 
Deposited  July  1,  1983,  to  June  30,  1984 


LICENSES  AND  FEES: 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  - Regular $10,953,980 

Lifetime  Fishing  Licenses  - Senior  Residents 127,771 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  - Senior 102,858 

Non-Resident  Fishing  Licenses  948,754 

Tourist  Fishing  Licenses 218,380 

Fee-Fishing  Lake  Licenses 14,162 

Miscellaneous  Permits  and  Fees 13,306 

Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  Fees  11,759 

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses 7,180 

Scientific  Collectors’  Permits 3,740 

H.  R.  Stackhouse  Facilities  User  Fees 3,386 

Lake  Erie  Licenses 2,655 

Technical  Service  Fees  - Non-Government  and  Individuals 1^ 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees $12,408,053 

FINES  AND  PENALTIES: 

Fish  Law  Fines  $ 253,832 

MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE: 

Interest  on  Securities  and  Deposits $ 852,839 

Sale  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 273,684 

Income  from  Sand  and  Gravel  Dredging  Operations 230,115 

Miscellaneous 187,774 

Restitutions  for  Fish  Killed  and  Contributions  for  Restocking  Streams 1 14,249 

In-Lieu-of  Payments  for  Fishways 75,000 

Reimbursement  of  Van  Dyke  Shad  Station  Operational  Costs 68,159 

Sale  of  Publications 39,131 

Rental  of  Fish  Commission  Property 37,629 

Sale  of  Recreational  Fishing  Promotional  Items 24,418 

Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue $1,902,298 

Total  Revenue  Subject  to  Executive  Authorizations $14,564,883 


AUGMENTATIONS: 

Federal  Aid  Reimbursements  for  Fish  Restoration,  $1,265,780 

Research  and  Development 

Sale  of  Used  Automobiles  and  Other  Vehicles 40,680 

Total  Augmentation $1,306,460 

GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  FOR  FISH  FUND $15,871,343 


FISH  FUND  REVENUE 
$15,871,343 
JULY  1, 1983,  TO  JUNE  30,  1984 

ROUNDED  TO  THE  NEAREST  DOLLAR 

FEDERAL 

REIMBURSEMENTS 
8.0%  $1,265,780 


NON-RESIDENT,  TOURIST 
FISHING  & OTHER  LICENSES 
7.7%  $1,223,444 

INTEREST  INCOME 
5.4%  $852,839 


OTHER  REVENUE 
2.2%  $350,660 

SALE  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
2.0%  $312,815 

FISH  LAW  FINES 
1.6%  $253,832 

INCOME  FROM  SAND 
& GRA VEL  DREDGING  1.4%  $230, 1 15 
RESTITUTION  & CONTRIBUTIONS 
.7%  $114,249 

IN-LIEU  PA  YMENTS  OF  FISHWA  YS 
.5%  $75,000 


FISH  FUND  — EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS  BY  DIVISION 


Incurred  July  1,  1983,  to  June  30,  1984 

Executive  Office $ 114,074 

Comptroller 287,611 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services 1 ,290,379 

Office  of  Information 901,793 

Legal  Services 20,380 

Division  of  Fisheries: 

Administration  Section 151,962 

Propagation  Sections 6,096,227 

Fisheries  Research 497,391 

Fisheries  Management 892,847 

Fisheries  Environmental  Services 204,606 

Division  of  Engineering: 

Administration 62,758 

Architectural/Engineering  Section 409,742 

Construction  Section 1,019,218 

Property  Maintenance  Branch  621,101 

Bureau  of  Fisheries  & Engineering  Administration 372,586 

Law  Enforcement  Division 2,924,676 


Fish  Fund  General  Operations  Total $15,897,351 

Department  of  General  Services  - General  State  Authority  Rentals 62,133 

Treasury  Department  - Replacement  Checks 5,000 


Total  Expenditures  and  Commitments $15,964,484 
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MOTORBOAT 

REGISTRATION 

FEES 

30.1%  $1,048,912 


/ INTEREST  > 
/ INCOME 
13.0%  $452,661 


TRANSFER  FROM 
MOTOR 
LICENSE  FUND 
41.9%  $1,460,380 


BOAT  FUND  REVENUE 
$3,486,438 

JULY  1,  1983,  TO  JUNE  30,  1984 


FEDERAL 

REIMBURSEMENTS 
10.7%  $373,169 


MOTORBOAT  FINES 
2.3%  $81,683 


OTHER  REVENUE  2.0%  $69,633 

ROUNDED  TO  THE  NEAREST  DOLLAR 


BOAT  FUND  REVENUE 
Deposited  July  1 , 1 983,  to  June  30, 1 984 

LICENSES  AND  FEES: 

Motorboat  Registration  Fees $1,048,912 

Boat  Mooring  Permits  - Walnut  Creek  Access 18,995 

Boat  Capacity  Plate  Fees 3,080 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees $1 ,070,987 

FINES  AND  PENALTIES: 

Motorboat  Fines  $ 81,683 

MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE: 

Reimbursement  from  Motor  License  Fund* $1,460,380 

Interest  on  Securities 452,661 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  (Thru  Department  of  General  Services)  — 27,665 

Miscellaneous 7,398 


Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue $1,948,104 

Total  Revenue  Subject  to  Executive  Authorizations $3,100,774 

AUGMENTATIONS: 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Grant  for  Boating  Safety $ 318,267 

Federal  Aid  Reimbursements  for  Access  Area  Development  54,902 

Sale  of  Used  Automobiles  and  Other  Vehicles 12,495 


Total  Augmentations 385,664 

GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  IN  BOAT  FUND $3,486,438 


* Act  65,  Session  of  1931,  as  amended  March  12. 1957,  provides  for  an  annual  transfer  to  the  Boat  Fund  the 
amount  of  the  Liquid  Fuels  Tax  paid  on  liquid  fuels  consumed  in  the  propulsion  of  motorboats  and  other 
motorcraft  on  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth  including  waters  bordering  on  the  Commonwealth. 
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BOAT  FUND  — EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS  BY  DIVISION 
Incurred  July  1,  1983,  to  June  30,  1984 


Executive  Office 

Comptroller 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services 

Boating  Safety  - Information  and  Education 

Legal  Services 

Division  of  Engineering: 

Administration 

Architectural/Engineering  Section 

Construction  Section 

Property  Maintenance  Branch  

Bureau  of  Fisheries  & Engineering  Administration 

Watercraft  Division 

Law  Enforcement  Division 

Year-End  Encumbering  Organization 

Boat  Fund  General  Operations  Total  

Treasury  Department  - Replacement  Checks 

Department  of  General  Services  - General  State  Authority  Rentals 

Total  Expenditures  and  Commitments 

BALANCE  SHEET,  June  30,  1984 


ASSETS  FISH  FUND 

Cash  with  Treasurer $ 10,372 

Temporary  Investments 11,669,376 

Petty  Cash  Advances 180,000 

$11,859,748 

Future  Revenue  for  Contingent  Commitments 763,380 

Less  Reserve  for  Future  Years’  Encumbrances 796,380 

Total  Years  Assets  $11,859,748 

LIABILITIES,  RESERVES,  AND  FUND  BALANCE 

Vouchers  Payable  $ 305,145 

Reserve  for  Encumbrances 2,095,257 

Reserve  for  Restricted  Receipts 353,867 

Reserve  for  Restricted  Revenue 1,071 

Unreserved  Fund  Balance 9,104,408 

Total  Liabilities,  Reserves,  and  Fund  Balance $11 ,859,748 


$ 17,745 

72,165 
229,499 
198,714 
2,698 

14,222 

21,090 

446,320 

251,485 

33,309 

727,653 

1,486,702 

498,398 

$4,000,000 

5,000 

1,985 

$4,006,985 


BOAT  FUND 

$ 27,477 

4,552,349 
-0- 

$4,579,826 

394,073 

394,073 

$4,579,826 


$ - 0 - 
5,000 
- 0 - 
- 0 - 
4,574,826 

$4,579,826 


STATEMENT  OF  UNRESERVED  FUND  BALANCE 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1984 


FISH  FUND 

Unreserved  Fund  Balance,  June  30,  1983  $ 8,789,236 

Add: 

Revenue  subject  to  executive  authorizations  14,564,883 

Lapses  from  prior  fiscal  year’s  encumbered 408,312 

executive  authorizations 

Total  beginning  fund  balance  and  additions $23,762,431 

Deduct: 

1983-84  executive  authorizations $15,349,000 

Less  1983-84  executive  authorizations  unused 690,977 

and  lapsed  at  year-end  closing 

Net  deductions $14,658,023 

Unreserved  Fund  Balance,  June  30,  1984  $9,104,408 


BOAT  FUND 

$4,780,638 

3,100,774 

314,735 


$8,196,147 

$3,916,000 

294,679 

$3,621,321 

$4,574,826 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director  717-657-4515 

Chief  Counsel,  Dennis  T,  Guise 717-657-4545 

Adnninistrative  Assistant,  Howard  T Hardie 717-657-4517 

Comptroller,  Ross  E,  Starner  717-787-3105 


OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 

Michael  J.  BIckler,  Director  717-657-4518 

Education,  Stephen  B.  Ulsh  717-657-4519 

Broadcasting,  Larry  Shaffer  717-657-4519 

Media  Relations,  David  Wolf 717-657-4519 

PA  Angler/Boat  PA  Editor,  Art  Michaels 717-657-4520 

PA  Angler/Boat  PA  Circulation,  Eleanor  Mutch  . . 71 7-657->4521 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION  (State  Headquarters) 

Paul  F.  O'Brien,  Director  717-657-4522 

Personnel  & Employment,  Allison  J Mayhew  ....  717-657-4528 

Budget  Analyst,  Donna  Grey  717-657-4532 

Real  Estate,  John  Hoffman  717-657-4525 

Purchasing  (Harrisburg),  Sheila  Woods  717-657-4533 

Purchasing  (Bellefonte),  Dennis  Schultz 814-359-5131 

License  Section,  Mary  Stine,  Supervisor 717-657-4534 

Federal  Aid  Coordinator,  Glen  C.  Reed 717-657-4531 

Office  Services  Supervisor,  Chester  Peyton 717-657-4527 


BUREAU  OF  WATERWAYS 

Gene  Sporl,  Assistant  Executive  Director  717-657-4538 

John  Simmons,  Administrative  Officer  717-657-4369 

Boating  Education  Section, 

Virgil  Chambers,  Chief 717-657-4392 

Boating  Accident  Statistics,  Joe  Greene 717-657-4368 

Special  Programs  Coordinator,  Janet  Mayer 717-657-4367 

Boat  Registration  Section, 

Betty  Stroud,  Supervisor  717-657-4551 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  DIVISION 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Chief 717-657-4542 

Perry  D Heath,  Deputy  Chief 717-657-4542 

James  R,  Smith,  Deputy  Waterways  Conservation 
Officers  Coordinator 717-657-4542 

REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICES 

Northwest,  Walter  G.  Lazusky,  Supervisor 814-437-5774 

Mailing  address Box  349,  Franklin,  PA  16323 

Location  1281  Otter,  St.,  Franklin,  PA 

Northcentral,  Paul  F,  Swanson,  Supervisor  717-726-6056 

Mailing  address P.O.  Box  187,  Lamar,  PA  16848 

Location  Fishing  Creek  Road,  Lamar,  PA 

Northeast,  Kerry  Messerle,  Supervisor 717-477-5717 

Mailing  address Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  PA  18656 

Location  On  Harris  Pond.  Sweet  Valley,  PA 

Southwest,  Thomas  F.  Oualters,  Supervisor  814-445-8974 

Mailing  address RD  2,  Box  39,  Somerset,  PA  15501 

Location  On  Lake  Somerset,  Somerset,  PA 

Southcentral,  Richard  Owens,  Supervisor  717-436-2117 

Mailing  address RD  3,  Box  109,  Mifflintown,  PA  17059 

Location  On  Route  22,  3 miles  west  of  Mifflintown 

Southeast,  Stanley  Paulakovich,  Supervisor  717-626-0228 

Mailing  address Box  6,  Elm,  PA  17521 

Location  On  Speedwell  Forge  Lake 


BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES  AND  ENGINEERING 
Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E.,  Assistant  Executive  Director 
814-359-5152 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 
Fred  W.  Johnson,  Water  Resources  Coordinator.  .717-657-4546 

Dennis  Ricker.  Administrative  Officer  814-359-5161 

Robert  Hesser,  Fishery  Resource  Biologist  814-359-5158 

CONSTRUCTION  & MAINTENANCE  DIVISION 

Eugene  Smith,  Chief 814-359-5128 

ARCHITECTURAL  & ENGINEERING  DIVISION 

K.  Ronald  Weis,  Chief 814-359-5127 

FISHERiES  DIVISION 

Delano  Graff,  Chief 814-359-5154 

Trout  Production  Section,  Ken  Corl,  Chief 814-359-5141 

Cooperative  Nursery  Branch,  Paul  Byers,  Chlef..81 4-359-51 72 
Warmwater  Production  Section, 

ShyrI  Hood,  Chief 814-683-4451 

Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424 
Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Section, 

Jack  Miller,  Chief 814-359-5147 

Fisheries  Management  Section, 

Richard  A,  Snyder,  Chief 814-359-5110 

Research  Section,  Vincent  Mudrak,  Chief 814-355-4837 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station,  R.D,  1,  Box  485, 
Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Statisticai  Services  Branch,  Robert  Lahr,  Chief. . . 814-359-5156 


FISH  CULTURAL  STATIONS 

Bellefonte,  William  Hoover,  Superintendent 814-355-4159 

RD  4,  Box  230,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 
Benner  Spring,  William  Kennedy, 

Superintendent 814-355-4159 

RD  1,  Box  485,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 
Big  Spring,  Eugene  J Rozaieski, 

Superintendent 717-776-3170 

RD  4,  Box  341,  Newville,  PA  17241 
Corry-Union  City,  Tom  L Clark, 

Superintendent 814-664-2122 

Corry,  PA  16407 

Fairview,  Neil  Shea,  Superintendent 814-474-1514 

2000  Lohrer  Road,  P.O,  Box  531,  Fairview,  PA  16415 

Huntsdale,  Ted  Dingle,  Superintendent 717-486-3419 

Box  393,  RD  5,  Carlisle,  PA  17013 

Linesville,  James  Harvey,  Superintendent  814-683-4451 

Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424 

Oswayo,  D,  Ray  Merriman,  Superintendent 814-698-2102 

RD  2,  Box  84,  Coudersport,  PA  16915 

Pleasant  Gap,  John  Bair,  Superintendent 814-359-5132 

Robinson  Lake,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Pleasant  Mount,  Zenas  Bean,  Superintendent ....  717-448-2101 
Pleasant  Mount,  PA  18453 

Reynoldsdale,  Richard  Pugh,  Superintendent ....  814-839-221 1 
New  Paris,  PA  15554 

Tionesta,  Charles  Mann,  Superintendent  814-755-3524 


State  Headquarters;  3532  Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  PA  17109 
Mailing  Address:  P O Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Gifford  Pinchot'W^ 


Gifford  Pinchot  entering  a plane  at  the  Visalia,  California  airport,  enroute 
over  the  Sierras. 


by  Mike  Sajna 

When  the  name  Gifford 
Pinchot  is  mentioned 
today,  it  is  most  often  in 
reference  to  his  environmental 
conservation  efforts  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  and  beginning  of  the  20th 
centuries  and  the  founding  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  Or  else  it 
appears  in  connection  with  Teddy 


Roosevelt  and  the  Progressive  Party, 
the  great  liberal  political,  social,  and 
economic  reform  movement  of  those 
same  years. 

In  a more  local  sense,  Pinchot’s 
name  also  is  still  frequently 
mentioned  as  a former  two-term 
governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Born 
August  1 1,  1865,  he  served  in  that 
capacity  from  1923  to  1927,  and 
again  from  1931  to  1935.  As 
governor,  his  most  noted  efforts 


Angler 

included  his  fight  tor  stronger  state 
regulation  of  public  utilities,  his 
remodeling  of  state  government 
operations,  and  his  secondary  road 
paving  program  that  he  referred  to 
as  “getting  the  farmers  out  of  the 
mud,”  and  which  is  still  very  much 
in  evidence  throughout  rural 
Pennsylvania. 

While  these  events  are  certainly 
among  the  major  highlights  of 
Pinchot’s  public  career,  and  the 
main  reasons  he  has  not  disappeared 
into  the  obscurity  that  dlmost 
immediately  accompanies  a governor 
out  of  office,  they  by  no  means 
reflect  his  only  interest  or 
accomplishments.  This  Milford 
resident  lead  a widely  varied  life  that 
took  him  not  only  into  the  political 
arena  and  the  center  of  the  infant 
conservation  movement,  but  also 
gained  him  recognition  as  an  author, 
teacher,  and  world  traveler. 

Of  all  the  interest  he  cultivated  in 
his  long  life,  none  was  dearer  to 
Pinchot’s  heart  than  the  sport  of 
fishing.  From  childhood  through  old 
age,  it  remained  one  of  his 
consuming  passions.  And  like  many 
a man  before  and  since  who  has 
been  bitten  by  the  “fishing  bug,”  it 
carried  him  to  many  places,  from 
the  Delaware  River  and  early 
streams  of  his  beloved  Pike  County 
to  family  vacations  in  New  \'ork’s 
Catskills  on  east  to  the  waters 
around  Nantucket  Island,  south  to 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
westward  all  the  way  to  the  South 
Seas. 

Pinchot’s  fishing  e.xperiences 
lead  him  to  publish  two  books 
on  the  subject.  Let's  Go  Fishing 
(1930)  and  Just  Fishing  Talk  ( 1936). 

A third  volume  was  among  the 
projects  he  was  planning  when  he 
died  in  New  York  City  on  October 
5,  1946.  In  addition  to  his  books,  he 
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South  View 
of  Grey 
Towers, 
Summer 
home  of  the 
Pinchot 
family  (1887- 
1960). 
photograph, 
c.  1900. 


also  wrote  a number  of  articles  on 
the  sport  for  such  magazines  as 
American  Angler,  Collier’s,  Field 
and  Stream,  Outdoor  American, 
Rotarian,  and  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

Following  the  oldest  traditions  of 
angling  literature,  all  of  Pinchot’s 
stories  offer  a generous  dose  of 
philosophy  and  atmosphere  along 
with  instruction  on  technique  and 
equipment. 

“There  we  put  our  rods  together, 
first  carefully  anointing  the  ferrules 
by  rubbing  them  on  our  noses,  as 
good  fishermen  do.  Then  we  chose 
white  and  brown  spiders,  with  long 
hackles  and  little  hooks,  out  of  my 
horn  snuff  box,  with  Napoleon’s 
tomb  carved  in  relief  on  the  cover; 
made  sure  that  the  barbs  had  been 
broken  off  with  a pair  of  sharpnosed 
pliers  (we  never  fish  for  trout  with 
barbed  hooks  any  more);  tied 
leaders  to  spiders  with  the  Turle 
Knot;  and  oiled  the  hackles  of  our 
spiders  with  three  parts  of  albolene 
to  one  of  kerosene.  Then  the  war 
was  one. 

“It  was  a good  war,  and  a swift. 
Before  you  could  say  Jack 
Robinson,  Giff  (his  son)  had  a nine- 


inch  native.  Untouched  by  human 
hands,  back  into  the  stream  he  went, 
thanks  to  the  debarbed  hook,  with 
nothing  but  a little  healthful  exercise 
to  remember  his  adventure  by.  1 
always  get  satisfaction  out  of  that.” 

As  befits  the  man  who  fought 
the  secretary'  of  the  interior  to 
keep  Alaska’s  coal  reserves  in  the 
public  domain,  Pinchot  was  a 
practitioner  of  “catch  and  release” 
decades  before  it  was  even  called 
that. 

While  much  of  what  the  governor 
wrote  about  focused  on  fishing 
adventures  in  far  off  places,  the 
money  he  inherited  from  his 
grandfather,  a New  York  real  estate 
speculator,  allowed  him  to  visit 
many  of  the  places  many  anglers 
only  dream  about  and  earn  a 
reputation  as  a big-game  fisherman, 
he  never  abandoned  the  waters  of 
the  Keystone  State.  Among  his  best 
trout  fishing  stories  is  “Time  is  like 
an  ever  Rolling  Stream.”  It  centers 
on  Pike  County’s  Sawkill  Creek,  a 
stretch  of  which  his  heirs  still  own. 

“Men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
but  the  Sawkill  brook  flows  on  - 
feeding  its  trout,  protecting  its 


insect,  molluscan,  and  crustacean 
life — a home  and  a hiding  place  for 
myriads  of  living  creatures — a thing 
of  beauty  and  a joy  forever.” 

The  story  imagines  the  flow  of 
the  Sawkill  from  a time  when  its 
only  company  was  the  giant  pines 
and  hemlocks  along  its  banks 
through  the  arrival  of  the  Indian 
and  the  first  white  settlers  “when  the 
axe  began  to  modify  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  days  of  the  wilderness 
were  numbered.”  It  continues 
through  the  appearance  of  the  first 
Pinchot  and  finally  the  governor’s 
own  experiences  with  his  son,  an  at- 
first  reluctant  angler. 

“What  a shock  was  there,  my 
country  men!  Rubia  and  I were 
struck  with  horror.  1 couldn’t  be 
consoled  even  by  the  fact  that  I had 
just  taken  several  trout  on  a leader 
made  by  me  out  of  a knotted 
succession  of  single  strands  of 
Rubia’s  hair.  Was  it  possible  that 
the  son  of  such  parents  could  fail  to 
love  to  fish?  We  couldn’t  believe  it, 
and,  what  was  more,  we  didn’t 
intend  to  stand  it.” 

It  is  almost  frightening  to  think  of 
the  possible  consequences  to  a 
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Gifford  Pinchot  as 
Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service 


young  psyche — his  parents  were 
patient  people  and  eventually  his 
genes  took  charge  so  that  by  the  age 
of  10  he  was  “casting  a workmanlike 
fly.”  fortunately  for  young  Giff. 

Considering  his  means  and 

position,  it  is  not  unusual  that 
Pinchot  spent  much  of  his  time  with 
prominent,  important  people.  When 
it  came  to  fishing,  however,  some  of 
his  most  regular  companions  were 
anglers  who  simply  lived  near  his 
home,  “Grey  Towers.”  He  was  even 
friends  with  Dan  Cahill,  a railroad 
brakeman  who  lived  in  nearby  Port 
Jervis.  New  York,  and  developed  a 
famous  fly  pattern  that  bears  his  last 
name.  In  one  of  his  stories.  “When 
the  Dry  Fly  Was  New,”  the 
governor  actually  contends  that  he 
proved  to  Cahill  the  advantages  of 
the  dry  fly  over  the  wet  in  a wide 
variety  of  situations. 

“On  our  way  to  the  brook  he  had 
condemned  the  dry  fly  without 
mercy.  Now  he  had  seen  a trout 
taken  which  the  wet  fly  could  not 
possibly  have  reached.  To  make  the 
story  short,  throughout  the 
afternoon  the  wet  fly  took  no  fish, 
while  the  dry  fly  made  a score  of 


eight,  four  of  which,  being  natives 
were  returned  to  the  streams.” 

Gifford  Pinchot  was  one  of  a 
seemingly  now  lost  breed  of 
men.  He  entered  politics  and 
government  service  not  for  fame  or 
power,  but  to  repay  the  debt  he  felt 
he  owed  the  nation  for  providing  his 
grandfather  with  the  riches  he 
inherited.  He  was  a politician  who 
was  much  more  than  image  and  a 
blow  dryer,  a man  w ho  saw  beyond 
himself  and  w ho  would  not  be  a bad 
role  model  in  many  things,  among 
them  angling. 

“But  with  all  the  endless  charm  of 
fishing,  there  is  one  essential 
condition  of  its  true  enjoyment.  Be 
not  too  an.xious  to  fill  your  basket 
or  your  boat.  The  first  and 
ostensible  object  of  fishing  is  indeed 
to  catch  fish,  but  it  is  only  the  first. 
There  is  far  more.  L'nless  you  are 
willing  to  take  thankfully  what  the 
Red  Gods  send,  whether  it  be  little 
or  much,  you  cannot  really  love 
fishing,  and  you  will  not  continue  to 
love  it  to  the  end  of  vour  davs.” 


Yes,  Gifford  Pinchot  was  a 
Pennsyhania  angler. 


Januarv  1985 
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Notes  from 
the  Streams 

Seven  levels  of  dumb 

1.  Arriving  at  the  lake  full  of  enthu- 
siasm with  a new  pair  of  boots,  a bucket 
full  of  bait,  two  tackle  boxes,  and  no 
fishing  rod. 

2.  Trying  to  land  a walleye  by  sticking 
your  thumb  in  his  mouth. 

3.  Reeling  that  big  fish  right  up  to  the 
rod  tip  (can’t  land  him  can’t  reach 
him). 

4.  Tying  the  stringer  around  the  oar 
lock  (losing  both). 

5.  Casting  that  heavy  lure  with  the 
pick-up  bait  closed  (deadly  missile). 

6.  Launching  the  boat  from  the  trailer 
with  the  bow  line  not  tied  (instant 
derelict). 

7.  Repeating  any  of  the  first  six  moves 
(as  I’ve  occasionally  done).  — Robert  J. 
Perry,  assistant  regional  supervisor. 
Northeast  Region 

Uniform  color 

While  patrolling  the  Conestoga  Riv- 
er, 1 assisted  the  local  police  in  appre- 
hending a subject  wanted  for  a criminal 
violation.  As  several  police  officers 
questioned  the  suspect,  two  youngsters 
approached  and  one  asked  why  my 
uniform  was  a different  color  than  the 
other  officers’  uniforms.  When  1 ex- 
plained that  I was  a Fish  Commission 
officer,  he  wanted  to  know  why  we 
needed  a Fish  Commission.  I explained 
that  among  other  things  we  keep  the 
water  clean  by  controlling  pollution. 
Just  then  the  police  officers  took  the 
suspect  into  custody  and  led  him  away. 
Obviously  impressed  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation,  the  youngster 
turned  to  his  companion  and  said, 
“That  guy  must  be  a real  bad  polluter’’! 
— Kim  D.  Pritts,  waterways  conserva- 
tion officer,  northern  Lancaster  Count  v 

Cure  of  hic-hic-hiccups 

While  patrolling  Patterson  Run  last 
spring,  1 was  standing  by  a nice  hole 
that  had  just  been  stocked,  but  the  fish 
just  weren’t  biting.  While  1 was  there  a 
young  man  who  was  fishing  had  the 
hiccups.  He  said  he  had  them  for  about 
two  hours  and  couldn’t  get  rid  of  them. 


While  everyone  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity was  eyeing  two  nice  palomino  trout, 
the  young  man  threw  in  a line  with  a 
salmon  egg  on  and  in  a couple  of 
minutes  caught  a palomino  trout.  He 
didn’t  have  a net,  so  1 pulled  mine  out 
and  netted  the  beautiful  fish  for  him.  It 
measured  1 5 inches.  About  five  minutes 
later  he  caught  another  palomino  that 
measured  14  inches.  After  netting  the 
second  fish,  1 remarked  that  he  no 
longer  had  his  hiccups,  and  he  said  that 
the  excitement  of  catching  the  two  fish 
must  have  taken  his  mind  off  them  and 
they  went  away.  He  was  very  apprecia- 
tive that  1 was  able  to  help  him  land  his 
fish.  He  had  been  fishing  for  10  years 
and  these  were  the  first  palominos  he 
had  ever  caught. — Alan  D.  Tarr,  depu- 
ty waterways  conservation  officer,  Arm- 
strong County 

140  miles  of  dedication 

Last  spring.  Deputy  Waterways  Con- 
servation Officer  Hart  and  1 stopped  to 
talk  to  Superintendent  Pugh  and  fore- 
man Bob  Stufft  of  the  Reynoldsdale 
Hatchery  along  the  first  fork  on  Sinne- 
mahoning  Creek  below  Wbarton  in 
Potter  County.  They  were  transferring 
about  10,000  fmgerling  trout  to  the 
Oswayo  Hatchery.  They  said  that  the 
car  behind  them  had  followed  their 
truck  from  the  hatchery  in  Bedford 
County.  I asked  them  if  they  were 
waiting  for  the  hatchery  personnel  to 
stock  the  fish,  and  they  said  yes.  I told 
them  they  could  take  a look  at  the  fish  if 
they  wanted  to.  They  did  and  said, 
“Hey,  they’re  only  minnows.’’  They 
traveled  140  miles  to  ask,  “Where’s  the 
big  ones?’’ — Gerald  Crayton,  waterways 
conservation  officer.  Potter  County 

Ticket  to  ride 

Having  been  newly  assigned  to  the 
Philadelphia  District,  I set  out  to  do 
some  exploring  in  the  “big”  city.  After 
riding  with  a Philadelphia  patrolman 
for  about  an  hour  and  gleaning  much 
information  from  him,  he  suggested  I 
go  to  police  headquarters  in  Center  City 
and  introduce  myself  I got  the  map  out, 
picked  a route,  and  headed  downtown. 
One  thing  led  to  another,  as  each  officer 
I met  soon  wanted  to  introduce  me  to 
someone  else.  It  was  getting  late,  and  1 
suggested  getting  together  again  at 
another  time,  thanked  the  officers,  and 
left.  As  I worked  my  way  out  of  the 


“Round  House”  and  found  the  street  I 
had  parked  my  car  on,  1 was  dismayed 
to  realize  it  was  gone.  Then  I quickly 
thought  that  I’ve  been  here  three  whole 
days  and  I lost  my  state  car — what  will 
my  supervisor  think?  This  adventure 
certainly  had  a happy  ending,  though.  I 
went  back  to  the  police  station  and  we 
located  which  pound  the  car  had  been 
towed  to.  I was  able  to  collect  the  car 
the  same  day  and  only  had  to  pay 
$15. — Sally  Lipp,  waterways  conserva- 
tion officer,  Philadelphia  County 

CHIPS 

During  one  of  the  more  hot  and 
humid  days  this  past  summer,  I decided 
to  patrol  some  of  my  district  on 
motorcycle  instead  of  using  the  hot, 
uncomfortable  car.  I was  in  plain 
clothes  and  very  comfortable,  as  well  as 
unnoticed,  and  1 observed  a fisherman 
acting  very  suspiciously  in  the  area  of 
the  New  Cumberland  Boat  Club.  I 
approached  the  fisherman  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  having  any  luck.  He 
pointed  to  his  stringer,  and  1 noticed 
two  bass  that  were  far  from  legal  size.  I 
then  identified  myself  as  a DWCO  and 
that  he  was  going  to  be  fined  for  the 
short  bass.  His  reply  was  that  it’s  not 
fair.  I’m  not  in  uniform  and  on  a 
motorcycle.  I explained  his  option  to  a 
citation  of  a field  acknowledgement 
and  he  chose  the  latter.  After  the 
procedures  were  spelled  out  to  the 
fisherman,  he  asked  me  if  I watched 
television?  My  reply  was  yes,  and  he 
asked  if  1 ever  watched  CHIPS.  Again 
my  reply  was  yes.  The  fisherman  told 
me  that  my  new  name  was  going  to  be 
Fish  and  Chips.  I’ve  been  called  a lot  of 
names,  but  Fish  and  Chips  is  a new  one 
for  the  \\s,\..~  Alan  R.  Mace,  deputy 
waterways  consers’ation  officer,  Cumber- 
land County 

Indigestion? 

1 checked  an  angler  on  the  first  fork 
of  Sinnemahoning  Creek  who  had  a 
10  1/  2-inch  bass  in  his  possession.  The 
bass,  while  being  examined  and  mea- 
sured, had  the  tip  of  a hook  protruding 
from  the  vent.  1 proceeded  to  remove 
the  hook  and  about  7 inches  of  mono- 
filament line.  This  goes  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  for  a fish  to  pass  a hook 
through  its  system  and  stay  healthy. — 
Stan  Hastings,  waterways  conservation 
officer,  Cameron  County 
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The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  took  final  action  on 
1985  fishing  regulations  at  its  meeting  on  October  23,  1984, 
in  Monroeville.  The  Commission,  after  considering 
comments  from  the  public  and  sportsmen  groups,  updated 
its  fishing  regulations  in  a number  of  areas. 

Among  the  changes  approved  for  1985  is  a new 
regulation  on  resident  and  nonresident  fishing  licenses.  This 
change  provides  a clearer  definition  of  who  qualifies  for  a 
resident  fishing  license  and  includes  a list  of  the  positive 
identification  that  can  be  used  to  establish  residence.  The 
Commission  also  set  opening  days  for  1985  and  simplified 
its  regulations  on  salmon  fishing  in  Lake  Erie  and  its 
tributaries. 

In  addition  to  giving  final  approval  to  several  changes  to 
its  fishing  and  boating  regulations.  The  Fish  Commission 
also  voted  to  initiate  two  other  changes  to  its  fishing 
regulations.  The  Commission  voted  to  publish  a notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  containing  a new  regulation  to  clarify 
the  rules  on  fishing  devices.  If  adopted  as  proposed,  this 
regulation  would  specify  that  remote-controlled  casting 
and  depth  placement  aids,  such  as  downriggers,  are  legal  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  change  would  clear  up  some  confusion 
over  the  wording  of  the  current  fishing  regulation  in  this 
area.  Another  proposed  change  would  list  the  permits 
required  to  disturb  waterways  or  watersheds  under  Section 
2502  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code.  The  Commission  will  print 
these  proposed  changes  in  Pennsylvania  Bulletin  and  invite 
public  comment  before  taking  final  action  at  a future  Fish 
Commission  meeting. 

In  other  action,  the  Commission  tabled  a proposed 
regulation  that  would  have  set  up  a point  system  for 
suspension,  revocation,  or  denial  of  fishing  and  boating 
privileges.  The  Commission  had  received  several  objections 
to  the  proposed  system  and  decided  that  it  needed  more 
study. 

If  you  have  comments  or  suggestions  for  fishing 
regulations,  write  to  Regulations,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 

Dennis  Guise  is  the  Fish  Commission 's  chief  counsel. 


Poster  Contest 


To  give  more  students  the  opportunity  to  win  in  the 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  Poster  Contest, 
NHF  Day  Headquarters  has  increased  the  number  of 
national  awards.  The  1985  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  Poster  Contest  will  feature  67  prizes 
totaling  over  $6,000  in  U.S.  Savings  Bonds. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  students  in  grades  5 
through  12.  So  that  youngsters  can  compete  on  a more 
equal  basis,  there  is  a Junior  Division  for  grades  5-8 
and  a Senior  Division  for  grades  9-12. 

The  deadline  for  entries  in  the  national  contest  is 
April  19,  1985.  For  complete  details  on  how  to  sponsor 
or  participate  in  a local  NHF  Day  Poster  Contest, 
contact;  NHF  Day  Poster  Contest,  P.O.  Box  1075, 
Riverside,  CT  06878. 
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The  Law  and  You 

by  Perry  D.  Heath 

Q:  While  hunting  this  fall,  a water- 
ways conservation  officer  checked  my 
hunting  license.  Does  have  the  author- 
ity to  do  so? 

A:  Yes.  Waterways  conservation 
officers  and  deputy  waterways  conser- 
vation officers  are  authorized  to  en- 
force all  laws  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder,  relating  to  game,  parks, 
and  forestry  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  respectively. 

Q;  Under  the  new  drunk  boat 
operator  law,  may  1 possess  intoxi- 
cating beverages  on  my  fishing  boat? 

A:  The  new  drunk  boat  operator  law 
does  not  prohibit  the  possession  of 
intoxicating  beverages  on  board  your 
boat.  It  makes  it  unlawful  for  the 
operator  of  a watercraft  to  become 
intoxicated. 

Q:  My  friend  owns  a farm  pond  and 
wants  to  give  me  some  fish  that  are  not 
in  season.  May  1 take  these  fish? 

A:  Yes.  Any  person  may  lawfully 
possess  and  transport  any  fish  lawfully 
taken  from  a farm  pond  from  the 
premises  during  the  closed  season  for 
such  fish  when  accompanied  by  a 
signed  written  statement  from  the 
owner  or  lessee  of  the  farm  showing 
the  dates,  place,  and  by  whom  the  fish 
were  taken.  Also,  the  number  and 
species  of  fish,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  transporting  the  fish,  and 
the  date  the  fish  are  being  transported 
must  be  included. 

Q:  May  1 build  a small  ice  shanty 
and  leave  it  on  a Fish  Commission  lake 
for  ice  fishing  this  winter? 

A;  No.  Ice  fishing  shelters  shall  not 
remain  unattended  on  the  ice  or  stored 
on  Commission  property. 

Q:  How  many  tip-ups  am  I allowed 
to  use  at  one  time? 

A:  It  is  unlawful  while  ice  fishing  to 
use  more  than  five  tip-ups. 


Perry  D.  Heath  is  deputy  chief  of  the 
Commission ’s  Law  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion. 


Winter  Trout  Stocking 

Keystone  State  trout  anglfers  received  a Christmas  present  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  According  to  Marty  Marcinko,  Com- 
mission coldwater  unit  leader,  the  winter  stocking  program  included  some 
1 37,250  trout  that  were  distributed  to  60  lakes  in  42  counties  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  “Stocking  took  place  during  November  and 
December,”  Marcinko  said,  “and  althoUigh  most  anglers  relate  our  winter 
stocking  program  to  ice  fishing,  open  water  fishing  is  legal  as  well.” 

Marcinko  reminds  anglers,  however,  that  during  the  extended  season 
the  creel  limit  for  trout  is  three  per  day,  seven  inches  in  length  or  longer. 

Here  is  a list  of  lakes  that  received  a winter  stocking. 


County 

Lake 

Species 

Number 

Northwest  Region 

Erie 

Lake  Pleasant 

Rainbow 

4,000 

Forest 

Wards  Ranch  Pond 

Brook 

500 

Jefferson 

Cloe  Dam 

Brook 

3,500 

Rainbow 

500 

Lawrence 

Bessemer  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Warren 

Chapman  Lake 

Brook 

4,000 

Southwest  Region 

Allegheny 

North  Park  Lake 

Rainbow 

4,000 

Beaver 

Hereford  Manor  Lake, 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Lower 

Beaver 

Hereford  Manor  Lake, 

Rainbow 

1,000 

Upper 

Butler 

Glade  Run  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Cambria 

Duman  Dam 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Cambria 

Lake  Rowens 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Fayette 

Dunlap  Creek  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Fayette 

Virgin  Run  Dam 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Greene 

Ryerson  Station  Lake 

Rainbow 

1,000 

Somerset 

Laurel  Hill  Lake 

Brook 

1,350 

Rainbow 

650 

Washington 

Canonsburg  Lake 

Rainbow 

1,500 

Washington 

Dutch  Fork  Lake 

Rainbow 

1,500 

Westmoreland 

Donegal  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,200 

Westmoreland 

Keystone  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,500 

Westmoreland 

Twin  Lake,  Lower 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Westmoreland 

Twin  Lake,  Upper 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Northcentral  Region 

Cameron 

George  B.  Stevenson  Res. 

Brook 

3,500 

Rainbow 

500 

Clearfield 

Parker  Lake 

Brook 

1,000 

Clinton 

Kettle  Creek  Lake 

Rainbow 

3,900 

Elk 

Ridgway  Reservoir 

Brook 

4,000 

Lycoming 

Little  Pine  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,100 

Potter 

Lyman  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,200 

Tioga 

Beechwood  Lake 

Rainbow 

1,000 

Tioga 

Lake  Hamilton 

Rainbow 

1,700 

Southcentral  Region 

Blair 

Canoe  Lake 

Rainbow 

4,000 

Cumberland 

Laurel  Lake 

Rainbow 

1,400 

Cumberland 

Opossum  Creek  Lake 

Rainbow 

3,000 

Franklin 

Letterkenny  Reservoir 

Rainbow 

2,400 

Fulton 

Cowans  Gap  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Huntington 

Whipple  Lake 

Brook 

650 

Perry 

Buffalo  Lake,  Little 

Rainbow 

3,000 
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Northeast  Region 


Bradford 

Mountain  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Lackawanna 

Chapman  Lake 

Brook 

2,000 

Lackawanna 

Merli  Sarnoski  Lake 

Brook 

2,000 

Luzerne 

Harveys  Lake 

Brook 

7,500 

Luzerne 

Irena  Lake 

Brook 

2,000 

Luzerne 

Sylvan  Lake 

Brook 

2,000 

Monroe 

Tobyhanna  Lake 

Brook 

2,000 

Pike 

Fairview  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Sullivan 

Hunters  Lake 

Brook 

2,800 

Susquehanna 

Quaker  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Susquehanna 

Tingley  Lake 

Brook 

1,200 

Wayne 

Duck  Harbor  Pond 

Rainbow 

2,600 

Wayne 

Long  Pond 

Rainbow 

2,200 

Wayne 

Upper  Woods  Pond 

Brook 

2,200 

Wyoming 

Carey  Lake 

Brook 

2,000 

Wyoming 

Lake  Winola 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Southeast  Region 

Berks 

Antietam  Lake 

Rainbow 

1,100 

Berks 

Scotts  Run  Lake 

Rainbow 

1,100 

Bucks 

Lake  Luxembourg 

Brown 

1,000 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Bucks 

Levittown  Lake 

Brown 

3,000 

Lebanon 

Stovers  Dam 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Lehigh 

Leaser  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Northampton 

Minsi  Lake 

Brook 

2,000 

Schuylkill 

Locust  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Don  Parrish,  McKean  County,  teaches  a class 
in  water  quality  testing  at  the  annual  conservation  camp,  sponsored  by  the 
Bradford  Area  School  District.  Classes  were  offered  in  archery,  bee  keeping, 
canoeing,  feasting  and  foraging,  firearms  safety,  first  aid,  basic  fishing,  flood 
control,  nature  crafts,  nature  hikes,  nature  prints,  stream  biology,  and  trees.  The 
camp,  which  has  been  held  for  the  past  25  years,  was  attended  by  some  264 
students.  This  year’s  camp  was  held  last  summer  at  Elk  Lick  Scout  Camp  near 
Bordell,  McKean  County. 
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Delaware  River 
Publication 

Delaware  River  Fishing  and 
Boating  Guide  is  a new  8-page 
publication  that  provides  a county-by- 
county detailing  of  the  Delaware's 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities.  The 
work  originally  appeared  in  the  May 
1984  Pennsylvania  Angler.  Single 
copies  are  free,  but  with  requests 
include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
business-sized  envelope.  Contact: 
Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commision,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Berks  and  Chester  Counties 


Berks  County 


Berks  County  offers  over  150  miles  of  approved  trout 
streams,  all  of  which  receive  both  pre-season  and 
in-season  stocking  by  the  Fish  Commission.  These 
waters  include  the  following  streams:  Allegheny,  Antietam, 
Furnace,  Hay,  Moslem,  Northkill,  Sacony,  Ontelaunee, 

I Spring,  Maiden,  Little  Swatara,  and  Tulpehocken.  In 
; addition,  Manatawny  Creek  is  an  exceptional  fishery. 

I Worthy  of  special  mention  is  Tulpehocken  Creek,  which 
has  delayed  harvest  regulations  in  effect  for  trout  from  the 
Blue  Marsh  discharge  4. 1 miles  downstream.  These 
regulations  require  the  use  of  artificial  lures  only,  a 9-inch 
size  limit  on  trout,  and  a daily  creel  limit  of  three  except  for 
the  period  between  March  1 and  June  14  when  trout  may 
not  be  in  an  angler’s  possession, 
i Fishing  is  excellent  on  this  stretch,  and  pressure  is  light. 

Fingerlings  stocked  in  October  reach  9 inches  by  the 
I following  June. 

Schuylkill  River 

The  Schuylkill,  which  courses  through  Berks  County,  is 
underfished.  In  general,  the  overall  fishing  is  above  average. 
Fish  calling  the  Schuylkill  home  include  smallmouth  bass, 
muskies,  northern  pike,  walleye,  catfish,  carp,  suckers,  eels, 
and  a variety  of  panfish.  The  river  is  a constant  producer  of 
muskies  from  Kernsville  to  the  Chester  County  line.  There 
is  also  a prolific  population  of  red-breasted  sunfish  that  can 
be  found  along  rocky  shorelines.  Though  walleye  have  been 
planted  in  the  Schuylkill,  catches  are  spotty.  The  river  can 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  sections  for  fishing  purposes. 

• Kernsville  Dam  to  Felix  Dam  Pool.  Smallmouth  bass 
! average  about  1 1 inches.  Anglers  have  the  best  success  in 
flowing  waters  and  riffles.  Catfish  action  here  is  also  fair. 
Musky  anglers  do  well  between  Cross  Keys  and 
Tulpehocken.  Fishing  tapers  off  at  the  Felix  Dam  pool 
because  of  siltation,  which  destroys  fish  habitat. 

1 • Felix  Dam  to  Birdsboro.  Because  of  siltation,  much  of 

this  stretch  has  poor  fish  habitat.  However,  some  anglers 
argue  the  point.  From  Reading  downstream,  a health 
advisory  is  in  effect  regarding  the  consumption  of  bottom 
feeders  because  of  PCB  contamination. 

• Birdsboro  to  Chester  County  line.  All  fishing,  especially 
smallmouth,  picks  up  on  this  section. 

Blue  Marsh  Lake 

The  area’s  newest  impoundment  is  1,150-acre  Blue  Marsh 
I Lake.  The  impoundment,  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
is  located  along  Route  183  seven  miles  north  of  Reading 
near  Bernville. 

I Flooded  in  1979,  the  lake  has  35  miles  of  shoreline  and 
! plenty  of  structure.  It  also  offers  three  launch  ramps,  a 
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visitors  center,  picnic  areas,  a beach,  food  concessions,  boat 
rentals,  comfort  stations,  and  sports  area.  In  addition, 
various  areas  of  the  lake  are  designated  for  specific  boating 
activities,  and  gasoline  motors  of  unlimited  horsepower  are 
permitted  here. 

Blue  Marsh  provides  a perfect  haven  for  most 
warmwater  species,  and  until  recently,  was  considered  the 
premier  largemouth  water  of  the  Southeast.  However, 
intense  fishing  pressure  for  this  species  has  resulted  in  a 
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Trout  Stocking  — Berks  and 
Chester  Counties 

In  1984,  Berks  County  waterways  received  more  than 

97.000  trout,  and  Chester  County  received  over 

102.000  trout.  These  stockings  include  preseason  and 
inseason  plantings.  Here  are  some  of  the  counties’  big  trout 
stocking  winners  with  the  number  of  fish  each  received; 


Berks  County 

Hay  Creek 

6,900 

Manatawny  Creek 

26,700 

Mill  Creek 

3,360 

Perkiomen  Creek,  Northwest  Branch 

6,100 

Pine  Creek 

2,600 

Tulpehocken  Creek 

17,700 

Chester  County 

Brandywine  Creek,  West  Branch 

4,800 

Brandywine  Creek,  East  Branch 

6,400 

Big  Elk  Creek 

5,600 

French  Creek 

36,000 

Octoraro  Creek,  East  Branch 

7,200 

Pocopson  Creek 

3,100 

Valley  Creek 

14,500 

West  Valley  Creek 

5,200 

decline  in  their  numbers.  There  is  also  a residual  scattering 
of  smallmouth  in  the  lake,  which  are  not  a significant  part 
of  the  angler’s  take.  Still,  bass  action  at  Blue  Marsh  is  good. 

The  good  news  at  Blue  Marsh  is  the  large  population  of 
tiger  muskies  and  their  growth  rate,  which  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  Southeast.  In  fact,  their  growth  is  considered 
phenomenal  and  is  16  to  18  inches  above  the  statewide 
average.  Some  of  these  fish,  which  were  introduced  as 
fingerlings  only  three  years  ago,  now  measure  43  inches. 

The  muskies  are  spread  all  over  the  impoundment.  They  are 
found  in  good  numbers  off  steep,  sloping  rock-bed  walls 
and  in  small  coves. 

Blue  Marsh  is  considered  to  be  the  best  walleye  habitat  in 
the  area.  Those  who  try  exclusively  for  this  fish  are 
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persistent  and  have  taken  them  up  to  22  inches.  Likely 
spots  to  find  this  fish  are  close  to  the  dam  breast.  Island 
and  shoal  areas,  and  shale  and  steep  wall  sections  are  also 
good  bets. 

Panfishermen  have  a field  day  at  Blue  Marsh.  Bluegills 
measure  up  to  8 inches  and  are  abundant.  Black  and  white 
crappie  fishing  is  on  the  upswing  with  some  13  inchers 
being  taken.  Channel  catfish  stocked  as  fingerlings  are 
starting  to  show  up  in  the  14-inch  class.  White  catfish  and 
bullheads  are  doing  well,  too. 

In  the  discharge  area,  walleye  fishing  is  highly  productive 
during  the  colder  months,  particularly  during  February.  An 
occasional  tiger  musky  is  picked  up  here,  also. 

The  tailrace  is  laden  with  lots  of  bluegills  and  crappies. 

The  September-October  crappie  fisherman  scores  well.  In 
addition,  there  is  a bonanza  of  suckers  in  the  discharge, 
which  are  taken  in  great  numbers  during  February  and 
March. 

Two  years  ago.  Blue  Marsh  was  stocked  with  alewives  to 
take  advantage  of  the  plankton  bloom.  Their  propagation 
has  been  evaluated,  and  a high  reproductive  rate  is  shown. 
Hybrid  striped  bass/ white  bass  were  also  introduced  into 
the  lake. 

A new  Fish  Commission  boating  access  is  located  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lake  along  Route  183,  a few  miles  south  of 
Bernville. 

Scotts  Run  Lake 

Scotts  Run  is  probably  the  best-known  trout  lake  in  the 
area.  This  21 -acre  impoundment  is  located  in  French  Creek 
State  Park  near  Morgantown.  In  1984,  about  12,000  trout 
were  stocked,  and  the  lake  has  a respectable  population  of 
largemouth  bass  and  some  panfish.  Largemouth  bass 
anglers  seem  to  do  best  at  the  lake’s  upper  end. 

Facilities  include  a launch  ramp,  restrooms,  and  picnic 
tables.  Camping  is  available  in  the  park,  and  only  electric 
motors  are  permitted  on  the  lake. 

The  lake  is  fishable  from  most  of  its  shoreline.  Starting 
around  the  first  of  June,  wading  anglers  using  fly  rods  and 
artificials  come  into  their  own.  Action  here  is  best  April 
through  June. 

Hopewell  Lake 

Hopewell  Lake  is  also  located  in  French  Creek  State 
Park.  Facilities  at  this  68-acre  impoundment,  like  those  of 
Scotts  Run  Lake,  include  a launch  ramp,  restrooms,  and 
picnic  places. 

A large  population  of  yellow  perch  averaging  nine  to  1 1 
inches  with  some  measuring  13  inches  and  longer  inhabit 
Hopewell.  Black  crappies  in  the  9-inch  to  1 1-inch  range  are 
also  around  in  good  numbers.  Largemouth  bass  up  to  6V2 
pounds  prowl  the  depths,  and  Hopewell  is  an  exceptional 
bass  fishery.  Fishing  for  them  after  10  p.m.  produces  the 
best  catches. 

Because  of  overharvesting,  the  pickerel  and  northern  pike 
supply  has  dropped  off  Nonetheless,  pike  up  to  34  inches 
have  turned  up.  Walleye  are  in  scant  supply,  also,  and  tiger 
muskies  are  around.  Catfish  and  nice-sized  bullheads  fill 
stringers,  too. 

Anglers  fish  from  both  shore  and  boats.  The  area  near  the 
islands  produces  the  best  catches  of  northern  pike  and 
pickerel,  while  the  vicinity  of  the  dam  breast  gives  up  better 


The  West  Branch  is  fishable  for  most  of  its  length,  too. 
However,  its  accessibility  is  limited.  Because  of  its  greater 
fall  and  rock-laden  bottom,  the  West  Branch  has  more  riffle 
and  faster  flowing  stretches.  The  Fish  Commission  stocks 
trout  in  the  area  of  Hibernia  Park  from  Cedar  Knoll  Bridge 
to  Pratts  Dam.  These  stockings  are  supplemented  by  fish 
from  a cooperative  nursery.  Warmwater  species  present  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  East  Branch.  Smallmouth  anglers 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  stretch  between  Coatesville 
and  Lenape. 

The  Brandywine’s  Main  Branch  has  a fair  supply  of 
bronzebacks,  along  with  suckers,  bluegills,  fallfish, 
bullheads,  and  carp.  Although  most  fishermen  try  their  luck 
from  shore,  float  fishing  is  popular. 

Several  low-head  dams  slow  the  flow  between  Lenape 
and  Chadds  Ford,  making  it  easy  to  fish  more  thoroughly. 
However,  low-head  dams  can  be  dangerous,  and  it’s  best 
to  stay  away  from  them.  Crayfish,  hellgrammites,  and 
spinners  are  the  most  consistent  producers  of  smallmouth 
bass.  The  confluence  of  the  East  and  West  branches  is 
popular  with  spring  sucker  anglers. 


catches  of  bass,  walleye,  and  panfish.  Spring  and  fall  are  the 
best  times  to  score  here. 

Ontelaunee  Reservoir 

This  1,080-acre  impoundment  is  located  along  Route  73 
at  Leesport  and  is  the  city  of  Reading’s  water  supply.  The 
use  of  boats  is  prohibited,  but  you  can  have  excellent  fish- 
ing from  shore. 

Ontelaunee  is  probably  best  known  for  its  outstanding 
crappie  fishing  and  at  one  time  held  the  state’s  crappie 
record.  This  tasty  fish  averages  9 to  1 1 inches  here,  and  the 
black  crappie  is  more  abundant  than  the  white.  There’s 
good  bass  action  here,  too.  Early  morning  or  late  evening 
are  good  times  to  fish  for  bass  at  Ontelaunee. 

There  is  an  excellent  supply  of  white  catfish  in  the  15- 
inch  to  19-inch  class.  They  go  up  to  6'/2  pounds  and  seldom 
is  one  found  under  12  inches. 

Ice  fishing  at  Ontelaunee  is  excellent,  and  the  waterway  is 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  premier  hard-water  hotspots. 

Antietam  Lake 

Antietam  Lake,  located  near  Stony  Creek  Mills,  is 
popular  with  the  year-round  trout  angler.  Its  17  acres 
receive  a spring,  fall,  and  winter  stocking,  and  the  lake  has 
a good  carryover.  About  1 1,000  trout  were  stocked  here  in 
1984.  Spring  and  fall  are  the  best  fishing  times. 

Kaercher’s  Creek  Lake 

This  32-acre  lake  is  owned  by  the  Fish  Commission  and 
is  located  near  Hamburg  off  Route  78  along  old  Route  22. 
Kaercher’s  has  a soft  muddy  bottom  and  provides  fast- 
paced  action  for  both  tiger  and  purebred  muskies.  Some  of 
the  tigers  measure  up  to  45  inches.  There  is  also  a 
population  of  channel  cats  that  are  doing  well,  some 
largemouths,  a good  population  of  small  crappies,  and  an 
abundance  of  small  bluegills. 

There  is  a Fish  Commission  boat  launch  access  located  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  Hamburg,  south  of  Route  78  along 
old  Route  22.  Electric  motors  only  are  permitted  here. 


Chester  County 


Nestled  in  the  cradle  of  freedom,  Chester  County 
presents  southeast  Pennsylvania  anglers  with  a variety  of 
fishing  opportunities.  For  starters,  consider  the  historic 
Brandywine  Creek,  which  may  be  fished  for  35  miles  from 
its  headwaters  to  the  Delaware  state  line. 

The  East  Branch  is  fished  from  Struble  Lake  to  its 
confluence  with  the  West  Branch  north  of  Lenape.  Many 
early  season  trout  fishermen  on  the  East  Branch 
concentrate  their  activities  in  the  area  between  Glenmoore 
and  Downingtown,  which  is  stocked  by  both  the 
Commission  and  a local  trout  club.  Other  species  found  in 
the  East  Branch  include  sunfish,  suckers,  fallfish,  bullheads, 
and  smallmouth  bass. 

Access  to  the  East  Branch  is  easy  because  Route  282,  one 
of  the  most  scenic  roads  in  the  region,  parallels  the  creek 
north  from  Downingtown.  Below  Downingtown,  Route 
322  provides  general  access  as  far  as  the  treatment  plant 
outside  of  West  Chester.  The  lower  half  of  this  branch  is 
frequented  by  sucker  fishermen  in  the  spring  and 
smallmouth  bass  anglers  in  summer  and  fall. 


French  Creek 

By  far,  the  most  popular  trout  water  in  Chester  County  is 
French  Creek,  with  14  miles  of  stocked  water  from  St. 

Peters  Village  to  Phoenixville.  Fly  fishermen  are 
accommodated  by  a fly-fishing-only  stretch  that  begins 
approximately  one  mile  east  of  Route  100  off  Pughtown 
Road.  There  is  easy  access  to  the  stream  between 
Harmonyville  and  Phoenixville. 

Besides  trout,  there  is  a fair  amount  of  red-breasted 
sunfish  in  the  Kimberton  area  of  French  Creek.  At  the 
creek’s  mouth  in  Phoenixville,  catfish,  bass,  suckers,  and  an 
occasional  walleye  are  taken. 

White  Clay,  Octoraro  Creeks 

White  Clay  Creek  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  is 
also  a favorite  of  many.  There  are  several  bridges  crossing 
the  creek  in  the  Avondale  and  West  Grove  areas  from 
which  anglers  may  start. 

Bordering  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties,  Octoraro 
Creek  has  some  fine  water  awaiting  those  seeking  trout,  as 
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does  the  East  Branch  of  Elk  Creek  and  Big  Elk  Creek. 
Smaller  approved  trout  waters  worth  checking  out  are 
Pocopson  Creek,  Valley  Creek,  West  Valley  Creek,  and 
Pickering  Creek,  which  also  has  a good  population  of  rock 
bass. 

Other  streams  frequented  by  trout  fishermen  include 
Buck  Run,  which  feeds  the  Brandywine’s  West  Branch  in 
Hibernia  Park,  and  Beaver  Run,  located  in  Nantmeal 
Village,  which  flows  into  French  Creek  at  Route  100  near 
Pughtown. 

Chester-Octoraro  Reservoir 

The  largest  of  Chester  County’s  warmwater 
impoundments  is  625-acre  Chester-Octoraro  Reservoir, 
located  on  the  Chester-Lancaster  County  line  off  Route  472 
near  Mt.  Vernon.  Noted  for  its  small  but  plentiful  crappies, 
the  lake  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Chester  Water 
Authority.  Spring  and  early  summer  finds  the  calico 
action  on  the  reservoir  at  its  peak  with  small  minnows  and 
1/32-ounce  Mr.  Twisters  the  top  stringer-fillers. 

Smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass  are  also  present  in  the 
impoundment,  and  provide  above-average  fishing.  The 
largemouth  population  is  dominant  and  fish  measure  up  to 
25  inches.  Yellow  perch,  channel  catfish,  brown  bullheads, 
and  tiger  muskies  are  also  caught.  For  gamefish,  try  your 
luck  here  in-  spring  and  fall. 

Shore  fishing  is  limited  here,  and  most  of  the  activity  is 
concentrated  around  the  Spruce  Road  bridge.  Boats  may  be 
rented  from  a concession  from  mid-April  to  the  end  of 
October.  During  this  time,  fishing  is  permitted  from  6 a.m. 
to  8:30  p.m.  Bait  and  tackle  is  sold  here,  too. 

Ice  fishing,  swimming,  camping,  pets,  fires,  and  gasoline 
motors  are  prohibited  on  the  Chester-Octoraro  Reservoir. 

Struble  Lake 

Comprised  of  146  surface  acres,  Struble  Lake  has  over 
four  miles  of  shoreline,  ample  parking,  boat  launching 
facilities,  restrooms,  and  a small  picnic  area.  This  Fish 
Commission  lake  harbors  a variety  of  species  including 
largemouth  bass,  chain  pickerel,  tiger  muskies,  huge 
channel  catfish  in  the  30-inch  class,  walleye,  black  crappies, 
big  bluegills,  perch,  and  carp. 

Both  shore  and  boat  fishermen  are  successful  on  Struble 
Lake.  Most  of  the  shore  is  accessible,  and  wading  is  both 
popular  and  productive.  There  are  few  trees  and  brush 
surrounding  the  lake,  so  the  lack  of  windbreaks  makes 
using  boats  on  Struble  difficult  in  a stiff  breeze.  Struble 
anglers  find  good  perch  and  bluegill  fishing  in  the  spring. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  bobber  fishermen  to  heft 
stringers  full  of  hand-sized  bluegills.  Crappies  are  taken  on 
small  jigs  as  well  as  minnows. 

Plastic  worms  and  minnow-type  lures  take  nice-sized 
largemouth,  and  jig-’n-pig  combos  are  gaining  in  popularity 
among  the  lake’s  faithful.  Pickerel  and  walleye  fall  victim  to 
3-inch  to  5-inch  minnows  and  spoons. 

Struble  has  a mud  bottom  and  averages  6 to  12  feet  deep 
except  at  the  dam  breast  where  the  water  is  25  to  30  feet 
deep.  The  bottom  structure  follows  the  natural  contour  of 
the  land  with  the  only  excavation  taking  place  in  the  area  of 
the  1,500-foot-long  dam  breast.  In  August  the  weeds  take 
hold  and  prop  guards  are  a must  on  electric  motors  to 
prevent  fouling. 

Struble  Lake  can  be  reached  from  Downingtown  by 


taking  Route  322  west  to  Chestnut  Tree  Road  or  Supplee 
Road  out  of  Honey  Brook.  Fish  Commission  signs  point 
the  way,  and  it  is  electric  motors  only  on  Struble. 

Struble  Lake  also  has  good  ice  fishing. 

Marsh  Creek  Dam 

Marsh  Creek  is  the  premier  warmwater  lake  in  Chester 
County,  popular  with  both  fishermen  and  sailboaters.  The 
535-acre  flood-control  impoundment  is  the  centerpiece  for 
Marsh  Creek  State  Park. 

Fish  cruising  the  lake  include  tiger  muskies,  walleye, 
smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass,  black  crappies,  yellow 
perch,  bluegills,  rock  bass,  bullheads,  suckers,  and  channel 
catfish. 

During  the  summer  months,  a growing  legion  of  anglers 
arrives  at  lakeside  late  at  night  in  search  of  20-pound 
channel  cats.  After  heavy  rains,  bullhead  action  picks  up, 
especially  on  the  western  side.  Chicken  liver,  nightcrawlers, 
shrimp,  and  chopped  panfish  are  choice  baits  used  to  take 
these  two  species. 

Tiger  muskies  in  the  50-inch,  30-pound  class  also  prowl 
the  confines  of  Marsh  Creek.  They  are  taken  on  large  live 
baits  suspended  from  a bobber  and  large  plugs  such  as  the 
Swim  Whizz,  Mepps  Musky  spinner,  and  large  minnow- 
type  lures. 

Walleye  up  to  30  inches  also  lurk  in  the  depths  of  the 
lake,  and  pie-eyes  over  20  inches  are  common.  Jigs  and  live 
baits  are  tops  for  these  fish. 

Although  increasing  pressure  has  taken  its  toll  on  the 
largemouth  population  in  Marsh  Creek,  there  are  still 
enough  legal  fish  around  to  keep  bass  anglers  coming  back. 
Two-foot-long  fish  are  caught  during  both  the  summer  and 
winter.  Crankbaits,  plastic  worms,  Rapalas,  Rebels,  Mr. 
Twisters,  Jigs-’n-pigs,  and  spinnerbaits  work  well. 

Panfishing  action  is  sufficient  to  take  up  any  slack  in  the 
fishing  activity,  with  yellow  perch,  black  crappies,  and 
bluegills  generally  cooperating. 

Marsh  Creek  is  a structure  fisherman’s  delight  with  its 
coves,  stream  channels,  ponds,  dropoffs,  old  roads,  trees, 
brush,  and  steep  sloping  shoreline.  Structure  maps  are  a 
definite  plus  for  the  serious  angler.  Maps  for  Marsh  Creek 
and  Blue  Marsh  Lake  are  available  from  the  Fish 
Commission  at  $4.50  each. 

Sailboats  crowd  the  impoundment  on  summer  weekends 
and  holidays,  but  generally  they  do  not  show  up  until  noon 
and  leave  by  supper  time.  This  is  compatible  with  fishing, 
because  most  boating  anglers  in  summer  are  off  the  lake  by 
1 1 a.m.  and  do  not  go  out  until  after  5 p.m. 

Two  launch  ramps  serve  the  boater.  The  east  shore 
facility  is  open  from  7 a.m.  until  sunset  and  can  be 
reached  via  Route  100  in  the  village  of  Eagle.  The  west 
launch  ramp  is  off  Route  282  at  Lyndell  and  is  open 
around  the  clock.  All  state  park  regulations  are  in  effect, 
and  it  is  electric  motors  only  on  Marsh  Creek. 

This  waterway  is  also  a good  ice  fishing  bet.  i — 


The  author  gratefully  thanks  the  following  Fish 
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Kaufmann,  Southeast  Area  Fisheries  Manager. 
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The  management  of  the  fisheries  of  Pennsylvania  has  grown 
from  the  relatively  simple  approach  of  fish  propagation  and 
law  enforcement  to  involved,  complex  efforts  in 
interdepartmental  and  interstate  actions  to  protect  what  we 
have,  restore  what  is  still  polluted,  and  provide  something  even 
better  for  future  generations. 

Our  efforts  are  not  limited  to  the  fairly  narrow  scope  of 
fisheries  protection  and  enhancement.  We  think  that  actions 
taken  to  abate  problems  at  or  near  the  sources  are  far  more 
effective  than  pulling  back  to  a position  of  correcting  the 
damage  after  it  has  occurred. 

Pollution  of  air  and  water  is  generally  the  result  of  plain, 
ordinary  shortsighted  greed.  Short  of  establishing  a religious 
fervor  capable  of  reforming  human  frailties,  perhaps  the  best 
approach  comes  in  making  the  short-term  gains  less  appealing. 
With  the  Congress  and  administration  struggling  with 
monumental  budget  deficiencies,  some  reform  in  selective  tax 
exemptions  would  result  in  less  encouragement  of  certain 
activities,  leaving  the  field  of  resource  exploitation  to  more 
responsive  investors. 

Elimination  of  capital  gains  treatment  or  coal  royalties 
would  provide  a revenue  gain  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  The 
“expensing  of  intangible”  oil  and  gas  drilling  costs  amounts  to 
a 100  percent  depreciation  of  investments  in  the  first  year. 
While  the  original  intent  of  this  provision  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  was  worthy  in  encouraging  new  energy  source 
development,  the  high  price  of  oil  provides  ample  incentives 
for  responsible  investors.  Several  billion  dollars  of  recovered 
revenue  would  be  realized  and  fly-by-nights  would  be 
discouraged. 

Finally,  expansion  of  tax  credits  for  industrial  energy 
conservation  investments  is  worthwhile  in  both  short  and  long 
runs.  Equipment  that  cuts  energy  consumption  by  capturing 
and  using  waste  heat  is  a timely  investment. 

A conservation  conscience  is  difficult  to  develop  in  the  face 
of  greed,  but  to  preserve  our  American  heritage  of  clean  air 
and  water,  the  blatant  disregard  for  our  traditions,  goals,  and 
institutions  has  to  be  reversed. 
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The  Sun  Under  the  Ice  by  Mike  Bleech 
4 Sunfish  can  provide  a hard-water  bonanza.  Here  are  some  ideas  on 
how  to  increase  your  score  with  these  panfish. 

Springs  of  Pennsylvania  by  Bernard  B.  Beegle 
3 To  some  extent,  springs  play  an  important  role  in  all  our  lives.  Let 
this  article  heighten  your  awareness  of  these  vital  resources. 

^ A Ice  Fishing  at  Rose  Valley  Lake  by  Jim  Gronaw 
' This  Lycoming  County  hotspot  has  a lot  to  offer  ice  anglers. 

Pennsylvania’s  Cooperative  Nurseries  by  Bill  Porter 
<3  Last  year,  some  155  organizations  maintained  175  coldwater 

nurseries,  which  produce  nearly  one  million  fish.  Here’s  a look  at  the 
groups’  activities  and  the  dedicated  people  who  oversee  the  nurseries. 

.|  e Who  Are  Angling’s  Winners?  by  Ben  Callaway 
* ® Let  these  ideas  stir  your  thinking — in  agreement  or  disagreement. 


An  Ephemera  Wiggle-Nymph  by  Chauncy  Lively 
18  These  large  nymphs  are  distinctive  in  their  habits  and  appearance. 
Here’s  how  to  tie  this  fish-getter. 


Elk  Creek  Silvers  by  Rich  Paler 

2Q  Of  course  you  know  about  Elk  Creek’s  salmon  and  trout.  But  Elk 
Creek  is  also  a sucker  hotspot.  Here’s  the  complete  lowdown  on  how 
and  when  to  score. 

AC  County  Features— Warren  County  by  Paul  R.  Jukes  and 
McKean  County  by  Howie  Gustafson 

Straight  Talk 2 

Anglers  Currents  22  The  Cover 

Anglers  Notebook  

Ice  fishing  can  be  greatly  warmed  by  making  the 
sport  a family  effort.  This  month’s  front  cover, 
photographed  by  Joe  Workosky,  shows  family 
members  trying  their  luck  at  Glendale  Lake 
(Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park, Cambria  County). 

For  practical  information  on  techniques  to  try  at 
just  about  any  hard-water  hotspot,  turn  to 
page  4.  The  back  cover  was  photographed 
by  Harry  W.  Murray. 
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The  Sun 


Under 


by  Mike  Bleech 

photos  by  the  author 

Sunfish  shine  brightly  under  the  ice!  Numerous  sunfish 
species  are  willing  winter  feeders  and  are  available  in 
countless  waters.  Their  flesh  is  firm  and  tasty,  and 
creel  limits  are  liberal.  To  top  it  off,  it  is  a pure  joy  to  pull 
a mess  of  sunnies  through  a hole  in  the  ice.  Yet,  there  is 
more  to  catching  these  small  critters  consistently  than  first 
meets  the  eye. 

The  largest  sunfish  to  be  found  in  the  Keystone  State  are 
the  black  basses  and  crappies,  but  these  are  not  our  subject. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  smaller  sunfish  species  that  are 
present  in  great  numbers  in  many  waters.  Most  popular 
among  ice  anglers  are  the  bluegill,  pumpkinseed,  and  rock 
bass.  Also  included  in  many  catches,  and  often  unfamiliar 
to  most  anglers,  are  green  sunfish,  warmouth,  and  redbreast 
sunfish.  All  are  excellent  table  fare  and  provide  a surprising 
amount  of  meat  for  their  modest  size.  Though  most 
approach  12  inches  in  length  occasionally,  six  inches  is  the 
norm. 

Picture  in  your  mind  ice  fishing  for  sunfish.  I’ll  bet  you 
see  an  angler  sitting  on  a bucket  on  the  ice  of  a small, 
shallow  lake.  The  angler  in  this  vision  is  fishing  through 
two  holes  with  two  small  rods,  and  there  are  plenty  of  fat 
sunfish  on  the  ice.  Sunfish  are  more  cooperative  than  most 
fish!  This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  they  are  so  popular. 

Refinements 

Still,  they  are  not  always  easy  to  catch  with  unrefined 
tactics.  The  first  refinement  the  sunfish  ice  angler  should 


make  is  matching  gear  to  the  fish.  The  most  critical  factors 
are  line  and  terminal  gear.  When  the  sunnies  are  fussy,  the 
best  results  usually  come  with  the  finest  line  and  the  tiniest 
lures.  Two-pound  line  is  strong  enough  for  just  about  any 
sunfish — never  go  higher  than  four-pound.  In  any  case,  use 
a limp,  small-diameter  line.  At  the  terminal  end,  carr>-  a 
good  assortment  of  hook  and  jig  sizes  and  styles. 

Hooks 

Sunfish  have  small  mouths.  They  are  notorious  for 
nibbling  at  a bait  or  jig  without  getting  hooked.  This 
problem  is  compounded  when  the  sunnies  are  only  five  or 
six  inches  long,  which  is  about  the  size  you  can  expect  in 
many  waters,  especially  in  the  north  country.  Smart  panfish 
anglers  know  that  even  these  small  sunfish  produce 
worthwhile  fillets.  But  youll  find  it  difficult  to  hook  them 
on  bait  hooks  larger  than  size  10,  or  jig  hooks  larger  than 
size  8,  depending  on  the  hook  style. 

A small  jig  flavored  with  bait  is  the  ideal  lure  for  sunfish. 
The  1 32-ounce  and  1 64-ounce  sizes  are  standard,  with 
some  even  smaller.  Styles  var>’  from  teardrops  and 
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leadheads  to  weighted  flies.  Sunnies  are  seldom  fussy  about 
the  style. 

Color  may  be  important,  but  not  so  often  as  with  other 
fish.  Silver,  yellow,  black,  and  white  are  favorites.  A touch 
of  red  on  a jig  gives  many  anglers  more  confidence. 

Some  sunfish  anglers  do  things  right  up  to  this  point — 
tiny  jigs  and  fine  line — then  they  overload  the  jig  with  bait. 
It  is  typical,  for  example,  to  see  an  angler  tip  a jig  with 
three  or  four  grubs.  The  result  is  predictable:  plenty  of  hits 
but  few  hook-ups.  The  sunnies  nip  away  at  the  bait  without 
getting  near  the  point  of  the  hook.  Logic  dictates  that  the 
whole  mess,  jig  and  bait  tipping,  must  be  small  enough  to 
fit  in  a sunfish  mouth.  One  grub  is  plenty!  The  object  is  to 
add  scent,  and  to  bring  the  fish  back  for  a second  bite  if 
you  miss  it  the  first  time. 

Grubs 

There  are  numerous  types  of  grubs  available  at  bait 
shops:  maggots,  mousies,  wax  worms,  meal  worms,  to 
name  a few.  To  say  that  one  is  better  than  another  may  be 
nitpicking.  Nonetheless,  maggots  and  smaller  grubs  could 
have  an  edge  for  the  same  reason  that  smaller  hooks  and 
jigs  are  best. 

If  live  grubs  are  not  available,  there  are  alternatives,  such 
as  freeze-dried  grubs,  grubs  packed  in  jars,  and  artificial 
grubs,  which  appear  and  smell  like  the  real  thing.  And  if 
you  can  catch  at  least  one  fish  without  tipping  the  jig  with 
bait,  strips  of  belly  meat  make  excellent  bait.  Peel  the  flesh 
away  from  the  skin,  then  cut  it  into  strips  a quarter-inch  to 
a half-inch  long  and  1/  16-inch  wide.  (This  trick  also  works 
for  other  fish,  walleye,  for  example,  with  appropriately 
sized  strips.) 

Rods  and  rigs 

The  other  end  of  your  rig,  the  rod  and  reel,  is  less 
important,  but  there  is  what  can  be  considered  an  ideal 
sunfish  rod.  It  is  simple,  first  of  all,  and  inexpensive.  A reel 
is  unnecessary.  The  line  is  wrapped  around  two  pegs  that 
protrude  from  the  handle.  Fish  are  just  lifted  through  the 
hole,  because  most  sunfishing  is  done  in  shallow  water. 

The  rod  blank  is  light,  with  a slow  action.  Fewer  fish  will 
be  lost  due  to  the  hook  tearing  out  with  a soft-action  rod. 

Wrapped  or  taped  with  the  top  of  this  “ideal”  rod  would 
be  a strike  sensor,  which  is  merely  a wire  with  a loop  at  its 
end.  The  line  is  passed  through  this  loop.  Even  the  lightest 
tap  from  a sunnie  will  bend  the  wire,  alerting  you! 

Sensitivity  to  light  taps  is  necessary  to  hook  the  sunnies 
consistently,  but  hands  that  are  cold  or  sheathed  in  heavy 


gloves  cannot  feel  much  of  anything!  Therefore,  the 
sensitivity  must  be  by  sight. 

Without  that  “ideal”  rod,  sensitivity  is  still  easy  to  come 
by.  A small  bobber,  about  the  size  of  your  thumbnail, 
signals  the  strikes  with  either  bait  or  jigs. 

Both  of  these  sensitivity  tools,  the  wire  and  the  bobber, 
must  be  watched  attentively.  Sunnies  do  not  give  you  much 
time  to  react.  They  nip,  and  then  they’re  gone.  They  can 
nibble  a grub  off  a jig  while  the  rod  is  in  the  angler’s  hand. 
Even  with  a baited  hook,  sunnies  seldom  hook  themselves. 

It  is  best  to  hold  onto  the  rod  to  hook  sunnies  consistently. 

Though  sunfish  are  difficult  to  hook,  they  are  persistent. 
A sunnie  will  usually  keep  nibbling  away  at  a jig  until  all 
the  bait  has  been  cleaned  off  They  will  sometimes  strike  a 
clean  jig  repeatedly.  Still,  it  is  usually  better  to  tip  a jig  with 
bait.  In  the  long  run  this  adds  up  to  far  more  fish.  Don’t 
take  the  time  to  tip  the  jig  when  the  action  gets  fast,  but  as 
soon  as  things  slow  down,  get  a grub  back  on  the  jig! 

Sharpening  hooks 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  the  sunfish  angler  can 
take  is  to  sharpen  all  hooks  carefully.  Sharp  hooks  find 
their  marks  far  more  often  than  hooks  straight  off  the  shelf 
Sharp  hooks  make  the  difference  between  a few  sunnies  and 
a bucketful,  and  between  a successful  angler  and  also-ran. 

Tiny  sunfish  hooks  are  difficult  to  sharpen.  The  course 
stones  often  sold  as  hook  hones  and  most  hook  files  are  too 
big  and  clumsy  to  use  on  small  hooks.  A small  ceramic 
sharpener  is  the  best  tool  I have  found  for  this  job,  but  it  is 
hard  to  find.  Look  in  stores  or  catalogs  catering  to  long 
rodders.  My  small  hook  sharpener  was  manufactured  by 
Loray  Sharpeners. 

Presentation 

The  last  refinement  comes  when  the  jig  is  dropped  down 
through  the  hole  in  the  ice  presentation.  The  name  of  the 
game  is  “subtle.”  Typical  natural  sunfish  foods  (insects, 
crustaceans,  mollusks,  other  small  invertebrates,  and  small 
fish)  wiggle.  They  do  not  dart  about.  Your  jig  should  do  the 
same.  Just  trying  to  hold  your  hand  steady  usually  gives  the 
jig  enough  action. 

If  you  choose  to  use  the  bobber  as  a signaling  device,  just 
wiggle  the  bobber  every  few  seconds.  Do  not  lift  the 
bobber;  just  give  it  a wiggle. 

Most  hits  come  when  the  jig  is  not  moving  at  all,  as  you 
can  clearly  see  if  you  use  a bobber.  Pause  five  to  10  seconds 
between  wiggles.  Most  hits  come  during  the  pauses. 

Patience  to  make  these  long  pauses  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  sunfish  anglers  should  learn! 

Scoring  on  sunnies  consistently  through  the  ice  is  not 
difficult.  The  tactics  are  simple,  but  they  must  be  done 
carefully.  For  success  with  sunnies,  remember  three  key 
words:  small,  subtle,  and  patience!  Use  small  lures  and 
lines,  and  use  only  a small  amount  of  bait.  The  action  given 
the  jig  should  be  subtle,  and  have  the  patience  to  pause  the 
jig.  Next  time  you  fish  through  the  ice  of  your  favorite  lake. 
I’ll  bet  you  take  home  a bucketful! 


Mike  Bleech  contributes  to  major  fishing  publications  and 
edits  Drop  Off,  the  newsletter  of  the  Pennsylvania  B.A.S.S. 
Chapter  Federation.  He’s  fished  throughout  Canada, 
Vietnam,  West  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
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The  Angler’s  Award  Connection 


In  1984,  seven  of  27  Senior  Angler’s  Awards  for  crappies 
were  made  to  anglers  who  caught  their  fish  through  the  ice. 
Three  citation-sized  crappies  were  fooled  with  minnows  on 
tip-ups,  one  crappie  nailed  a shiner,  and  the  other  three 
succumbed  to  jigs  tipped  with  a grub  or  a maggot. 

Here’s  where  these  award-winning  fish  were  caught:  Two 
from  Lake  Wilhelm  (Mercer  County)  and  one  each  from 
Lake  Ontelaunee  (Berks  County),  Black  Moshannon  Lake 
(Centre  County),  Koon  Lake  (Bedford  County),  Hereford 
Manor  Lake  (lower)  in  Beaver  County,  and  Lake  Arthur 
(Butler  County). 

One  citation-sized  crappie  was  caught  in  the  last  week  of 
January;  the  others  were  all  hauled  up  in  February. 

V / 


Springs  of 
Pennsylvania 


by  Bernard  B.  Beegle 


Mifflin  County  boasts 
the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  unimpounded 
limestone  spring  in 
Pennsylvania. 


This  great  spring  in 
Belief onte  has  a daily 
flow  of  over  13  million 
gallons. 


One  of  Pennsylvania's 
priceless  natural 
resources  — a limestone 
spring  creek,  born  from 
the  coalition  of  limestone 
springs. 
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The  finest  example  of  a spring  which  has  both  commercial  and 
recreational  values  is  the  one  in  Roaring  Spring. 


s 


prings  are  sources  of  water 
issuing  from  the  ground.  They 
are  also  sources  of  joy  and 
pleasure  for  many  Pennsylvanians.  If 
you  have  never  considered  them  in  this 
latter  respect,  then  think  about  this 
idea:  Without  springs  there  would  be 
no  constant-flowing  streams  and 
rivers;  consequently,  the  joys  and 
pleasures  we  get  from  our  fishing  and 
boating  would  be  slim. 

Pennsylvania,  however,  has  been 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  springs. 
The  state’s  45,000  miles  of  streams 
and  rivers  exemplify  this  blessing. 
Within  this  wealth  of  water  there  isn’t 
one  river  or  stream  that  doesn’t  have  a 
spring,  or  springs,  as  its  ultimate 
source.  Just  follow  the  upper  reaches 
of  any  Pennsylvania  stream  or  river 
and  you’ll  eventually  come  to  one  or 
more  springs. 

These  springs  play  important  roles 
in  all  our  lives.  Many  of  our  jobs 
depend  on  them,  even  the  water  some 
of  us  use  for  domestic  chores  and 
recreation.  Springs  have  even 
influenced  our  naming  some 
Pennsylvania  communities. 

For  example,  our  forefathers 
obviously  perceived  the  outflow  of 
water  from  the  ground  in  Boiling 
Springs  as  actually  boiling,  and 
sinking  in  Sinking  Springs;  beavers 
must  have  been  seen  frolicking 
perhaps  in  the  springs  of  Beaver 
Springs.  I’ll  leave  you  to  ponder  the 
naming  of  Willow  Springs,  Silver 
Springs,  Yellow  Springs,  Green 
Springs,  and  Three  Springs.  However, 
at  one  time  the  spring  in  Roaring 
Spring  issued  from  the  ground  with 
such  fury  that  it  actually  roared;  thus, 
the  name  of  this  small  Pennsylvania 
community.  This  spring  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  state’s  largest,  most 
beautiful  and  illustrious.  The  town,  of 
course,  is  named  after  it.  In  addition, 
the  spring  is  the  primary  source  of 
water  for  one  of  the  town’s  major 
industries,  a paper  mill  on  which 


people  depend  for  their  jobs. 
Furthermore,  the  spring  supplies 
water  for  drinking  and  other  domestic 
uses.  Lastly,  its  outflow  is  a source  of 
recreational  value,  providing  a place 
to  fish  for  trout.  For  many 
Pennsylvania  anglers  this  last  role  is 
significant — especially  the  role  of  the 
state’s  limestone  springs. 

Limestone  springs 

When  the  issuing  of  water  from  the 
ground  has  been  in  contact  with 
limestone,  a gray  buff  composed 
chiefly  of  the  shells  of  Foraminifers 
(tiny  sea  creatures  of  the  oceans  that 
once  covered  Pennsylvania),  the  water 
becomes  alkaline.  Highly  alkaline 
water  is  sometimes  called  “hard 
water,”  and  everyone  knows  how 
troublesome  it  is  for  soap  to  lather  in 
hard  water.  But  every  Pennsylvania 
angler  knows  hard  water  is  the  crux  of 
our  limestone  springs.  Most  of  these 
springs  are  found  in  the  Appalachian 
Ridge  and  Valley  Region  and  are,  of 
course,  the  sources  of  Pennsylvania’s 
blue  ribbon  limestone  trout  streams — 
Big  Spring  Creek,  Letort  Spring  Run, 
and  Falling  Springs.  Rivaled  only  by 
a handful  of  other  places  with  similar 
streams  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world,  these  trout  streams,  and  all 
those  like  them,  are  priceless  natural 
resources. 

Because  the  outflows  of  the  state’s 
springs  make  prime  trout  habitat,  fish 
hatcheries,  or  fish  culture  stations, 
have  been  built  near  some  of  our 
springs.  A few  prime  examples  are  the 
facilities  at  Huntsdale  near  Carlisle 
and  Pleasant  Gap  near  Bellefonte. 
Within  the  Commonwealth  there  are 
about  a dozen  fish  culture  stations, 
and  each  has  a spring,  or  springs,  as 
its  primary  water  source  for  hatching 
and  raising  fish — especially  trout. 

Impounded  springs 

Most  of  the  springs  in  the 
Commonwealth,  especially  the  ones 


that  have  a daily  outflow  of  at  least  a 
million  gallons,  have  been  impounded. 
There  is  great  variation  in  these 
impoundments.  Ranging  from  simple 
earthen  dams  to  more  complex 
masonry  and  concrete  structures,  all 
the  impoundments  serve  the  same 
purpose — to  restrict  or  channel  the 
spring’s  outflow.  This  restricting  and 
channeling  serves  as  either  a 
commercial  or  a recreational  value; 
sometimes  both.  In  some  instances  the 
impoundments  have  been  well 
planned  and  lend  beauty  to  the  area 
of  the  springs.  In  other  instances,  the 
impoundments  have  completely 
ruined  the  ecology  of  the  springs, 
themselves,  and  their  environs  as  well. 

Natural  springs,  ones  that  have  not 
been  impounded,  are  quite  abundant 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Having  a 
tendency  to  be  small,  perhaps  only  a 
few  gallons  of  flow  per  minute,  the 
natural  freestone  springs  are  usually 
located  in  the  higher  elevations  of 
Pennsylvania’s  mountain  ranges. 
Seeping  from  the  ground  near  the 
bases  of  rocks  and  trees,  they  are  the 
sources  of  freshets  and  runs  that  form 
the  state’s  network  of  freestone 
streams.  Examples  of  such  streams, 
formed  by  the  coalition  of  spring-fed 
freshets,  are  Slate  Run  and  Kettle 
Creek. 

There  are  many  small  natural 
limestone  springs  within  the 
Commonwealth.  These,  too,  have  a 
tendency  to  be  small.  Most  of  them 
are  located  in  the  countryside  of 
central  and  southcentral 
Pennsylvania.  Some  meadows  within 
this  region  are  so  prolific  with  these 
springs  that  the  union  of  their  outflow 
gives  birth  to  major  limestone  trout 
streams.  Letort  Spring  Run  near 
Carlisle  is  a fine  example. 

To  some  extent,  the  springs  of 
Pennsylvania  do  play  a role  in  all  our 
lives.  To  what  degree  is  for  you  to 
decide.  If  you  are  a Pennsylvania 
angler  or  boater,  however,  that  role  is 
no  doubt  a major  one.  [m 
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Ice  Fishing 
at  Rose 
VaUey  Lake 

by  Jim  Gronaw 

photos  by  the  author 


There’s  something  about  staring 
at  a black  hole  drilled  through 
the  ice  that  causes  wintertime 
panfishermen  to  drift  into  a hypnotic 
trance.  The  anticipation  of  a light- 
striking  bluegilljust  barely  moving 
that  fine-wire  bobber  demands  full 


attention,  and  eyes  must  be  riveted  to 
that  device  to  make  successful  catches. 
But  with  single-digit  temperatures, 
numb  fingers,  and  watery  eyes,  I 
found  such  a task  to  be  a frustration 
as  I missed  my  fourth  (or  maybe  it 
was  my  fifth)  successive  strike. 


Meanwhile,  my  angling  comrades 
were  steadily  hauling  up  plump 
bluegills  and  crappies  while  1 was 
fumbling  with  replacing  baits  and 
occasionally  expressing  the  old 
“wonder-what-1  ’m-doing-wrong” 
cliche. 
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It  was  late  February  and  20  inches 
of  ice  had  locked  up  Rose  Valley 
Lake.  Located  in  Lycoming  County, 
this  Fish  Commission  waterway  is 
well  known  among  central 
Pennsylvania  ice  fishermen  as  a 
consistent  panfish  hotspot. 

Apparently,  however,  word  of  Rose 
Valley  catches  had  gotten  out;  we 
encountered  parties  from  Hershey, 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  other  far-away 
Pennsylvania  towns. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  things 
improved  for  me  and  we  all  had 
consistent  action.  Once  my  teary-eyed 
predicament  was  relieved  with 
increasing  warmth  and  sunlight,  I 
found  that  focusing  on  my  wire  and 
subsequent  hook-setting  responses 
were  accomplished  much  easier.  We 
took  a variety  of  panfish- 
pumpkinseed,  sunfish,  crappies,  and 
yellow  perch.  But  plump  bluegills 
made  up  the  bulk  of  our  catch,  and 
they  couldn’t  resist  our  small  spoons 
or  ice  jigs  baited  with  mousies. 

A high  winter  sun  overhead 
indicated  it  was  indeed  lunchtime. 
Besides,  we  each  were  near  our  limits 
of  panfish,  and  with  the  productive 
morning  hours  behind  us,  we  agreed 
to  call  it  a day,  making  plans  to  return 
again  soon. 

A flooded  swamp 

Although  some  ice  anglers  may  find 
it  hard  to  fill  their  panfish  limits 
consistently,  such  an  occurrence  is 
commonplace  at  Rose  Valley.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  this  lake 
boasts  such  an  impressive  panfish 
population.  First,  Rose  Valley  was 
once  a swampy  backwater  located 
near  the  small  town  of  Trout  Run. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
took  over  the  swamp  with  the  purpose 
of  impounding  a mountaintop  lake 
geared  specifically  for  fishing.  With 
the  arrival  of  Tropical  Storm  Agnes  in 
1972,  the  impounded  area  was  flooded 
and  filled  to  its  current  level.  All  the 
remaining  timber,  logs,  and  brushpiles 
remained  as  the  swamp  was 
transformed  into  a lake,  thus  creating 
a utopia  of  fish-holding  structure. 

Subsequently,  panfish  found  such 
habitat  to  be  ideal.  At  390  acres.  Rose 
Valley  offers  plenty  of  ideal  cover  for 
all  species,  not  just  panfish.  The  lake 
has  been  stocked  with  tiger  muskies  as 
well  as  largemouth  bass  and  walleye. 
Chain  pickerel,  native  to  the 


Hot  crappie  lures  include  tiny  teardrops  and  dot  lures  on  size  10  hooks,  miniature 
spoons  like  a 1/ 10-ounce  Swedish  Pimple,  and  1 /64-ounce  micro-jigs.  Combining 
live  bait  with  these  offerings  increases  their  effectiveness  greatly,  and  remember  the 
cardinal  rule  of  jigging:  Slow  and  easy. 


original  swamp,  are  present  and  often 
turn  up  for  the  winter  angler.  Bass 
and  walleye  fishermen  also  do  well 
through  the  ice.  But  it  is  the 
abundance  of  crappies,  ’gills,  and 
perch  that  are  the  main  drawing  card 
at  Rose  Valley. 

With  an  average  depth  of  10  feet 
and  a maximum  of  20  feet,  most 
panfish  are  found  in  eight  to  12  feet  of 
water  among  the  flooded  debris. 

Some  good  schools  are  found  in  the 


vicinity  of  submerged  springs,  but 
such  areas  may  be  too  hazardous  for 
safe  foot  travel  during  the  early  and 
late  ice  periods.  Play  it  safe.  At  least 
be  sure  to  consult  the  local  anglers 
about  the  ice  conditions  before 
venturing  to  an  untested  area  of  ice. 
On  our  late-February  trip,  the  ice  was 
plenty  safe  throughout  the  entire  lake, 
and  gas-powered  augers  made  our 
hole  drilling  chores  easier  than  using 
hand-powered  models. 
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Rods 

The  techniques  for  Rose  Valley 
panfish  are  simple  and  pretty  much 
standard  among  successful  ice 
fishermen.  Although  some  anglers  use 
tip-ups,  most  of  these  devices  are 
employed  for  catching  bass  and 
walleye.  Anglers  seeking  crappies, 
’gills,  and  perch  opt  for  short  jigging 
rods  with  sensitive  wire  tips  that  aid  in 
telegraphing  the  strikes  of  these 
lethargic  winter  critters.  Without  the 
use  of  the  wire,  many  strikes  go 
unnoticed  and  the  catch  is  greatly 
reduced.  A fixed  or  free-spool  reel  of 
four-pound-test  line  completes  the 
outfit. 

Lures,  bait 

Lure  selection  should  include  tiny 
teardrops  and  dot  lures  on  size  10 
hooks  along  with  miniature  spoons 
like  1 lO-ounce  Swedish  Pimples. 

Tiny  micro-jigs  of  1 64-ounce  or 
smaller  also  produce.  The  use  of  live 


bait  to  sweeten  these  offerings  greatly 
increases  their  effectiveness.  Among 
the  more  productive  baits  are  mousies, 
waxworms,  and  mealworms.  If  you 
make  a trip  to  Rose  Valley,  it  would 
be  wise  to  stock  up  on  bait  because 
offerings  with  bare  lures  don’t  often 
draw  strikes. 

As  far  as  jigging  techniques  are 
concerned,  the  cardinal  rule  is  “slow 
and  easy.”  Seldom  will  you  see  a pile 
of  healthy  panfish  scattered  around 
the  ice  fisherman  who  vigorously  jigs 
his  offering  in  quick,  spasmodic  style. 
Keep  in  mind  that  metabolism  is 
molasses-slow  even  for  hungry  winter 
panfish,  and  they  will  not  expend  a lot 
of  energy  trying  to  catch  up  with  an 
active,  lively  bait.  Instead,  work  your 
lures  in  a very  slow  bobbing  motion 
to  help  trigger  strikes.  By 
concentrating  on  that  delicate  wire 
indicator  and  keeping  lure  movement 
minimal,  you  can  respond  easier  to 
those  telltale  quivering  strikes.  The 


slightest  motion  of  the  wire  should  be 
countered  with  a brisk,  wrist-snapping 
motion  to  ensure  a good  hookset. 

Suspended  fish 

Once  the  calm,  easy-going  jigging 
technique  has  been  mastered,  it  would 
pay  to  fish  at  various  depths.  Rose 
Valley  slabs  have  a tendency  to 
suspend,  especially  crappies.  Although 
most  of  our  catch  was  made  from  1 to 
3 feet  off  the  bottom,  we  did 
encounter  crappies  as  high  as  6 feet 
off  the  lake  floor.  If  fast-paced  fishing 
suddenly  shuts  down,  experiment  with 
different  depths  before  moving  to 
another  area. 

Besides  the  action-packed 
panfishing.  Rose  Valley  ice  men 
encounter  a fair  amount  of 
largemouths  from  one  to  three 
pounds,  particularly  during  February 
and  March.  Before  our  morning 
action  had  subsided,  one  angling 
partner  yanked  a nice  2‘/2-pounder  up 
through  the  crust,  which  we  briefly 
admired  before  he  released  it.  Because 
the  lake  possessed  a good  population 
of  such  fish,  he  figured  it  would  be  a 
nice  bonus  for  another  angler 
someday. 

Rose  Valley  Lake  has  a lot  to  offer 
the  ice  fisherman.  With  hand-sized 
bluegills  and  10-inch  to  12-inch 
crappies  in  excellent  numbers,  no 
doubt  many  a fish  fry  will  get  the 
main  ingredient  from  this  lake.  Good 
fishing,  mountaintop  scenery,  and 
friendly  anglers  treading  its  crust 
make  this  lake  one  of  my  favorite 
cold-weather  honey  holes. 

Getting  there 

To  get  there,  take  the  Trout  Run 
exit  off  Route  15  at  Williamsport,  and 
take  the  first  right-hand  turn  in  this 
small  village.  This  road  winds  and 
weaves  up  the  mountain  until  it  runs 
into  another  road  at  the  stop  sign. 
Make  a left  and  proceed  a mile  or  so 
until  you  see  the  lake  off  on  your 
right.  The  next  side  road  leads  to  a 
parking  lot,  and  a continued  drive 
around  the  lake  gets  you  to  other 
parking  lots. 

If  you  plan  to  ice  fish  Rose  Valley, 
try  to  gear  your  efforts  for  the  early 
morning  or  late  evening  hours.  These 
low-light  periods  seem  to  spur  those 
lethargic  winter  panfish  into  feeding 
sprees,  and  usually  these  times  are  the 
most  productive  of  the  fishing  day. 
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Bloody  Sweaty 
TearSy  and  an 

A ll-Dry  Diet: 


Pennsylvania’s 
Cooperative 
N urseries 


by  Bill  Porter 


Dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  raising  fish  is  as  much  fun 
as  catching  them,  the  sports- 
men who  man  Pennsylvania’s  183  coop- 
erative nurseries  deserve  considerable 
public  attention  and  acclaim  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  state’s  anglers. 
At  present,  155  organizations  maintain 
175  coldwater  nurseries,  seven  bass 
facilities,  and  one  walleye  unit.  Official 
records  began  in  1932,  but  the  present 
organization  dates  back  to  October 
1965,  when  the  Commission  established 
the  position  of  cooperative  nursery 
coordinator.  Robert  H.  Brown  was  the 
first  coordinator,  later  changed  to  be 
chief.  Cooperative  Nursery  Program. 
At  Brown’s  retirement,  Paul  Byers, 
with  years  of  cooperative  nursery  expe- 
rience, became  the  new  chief,  a respon- 
sibility he  currently  holds. 

Program  growth 

From  the  modest  beginning,  the 
cooperative  nurseries  have  increased  in 
numbers  with  current  locations  in  50 
counties.  Trout  production  for  all  spe- 
cies for  the  1964-65  growing  year  was 
199,940.  The  1982-83  growing  year 
produced  931,037  stockable  fish  plus 
12,521  largemouth  bass,  and  walleye 
fry.  Clearly,  not  only  the  number  of 
units  has  increased,  but  so  has  the  pro  - 
duct  of  these  cooperative  sportmen. 

The  Fish  Commission’s  role  in  the 
Cooperative  Nursery  Program  is  not  a 
passive  one.  Technical  assistance,  finger- 
ling  trout,  bass  fry,  salmon  eggs,  water 
tests,  construction  plans,  educational 
meetings,  and  visits  by  members  of  the 
Cooperative  Nursery  Program  staff  are 
all  part  of  the  many  services  provided  to 
the  sportsmen-conservationists.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Commission  offers  inter- 
departmental assistance  to  the  Cooper- 
ative Nursery  Branch  as  needed.  Law 
Enforcement,  Information  and  Educa- 


tion, Trout  Production,  Engineering, 
and  other  units  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram, too. 

But  what  of  these  sportsmen  them- 
selves? What  kind  of  individuals  are 
they?  They  are  obviously  dedicated  to 
fishing,  conservation,  and  public  ser- 
vice. They  don’t  give  up  easily  in  the 
face  of  adversity,  nor  are  they  satisfied 
for  the  most  part  with  their  initial  effort 
at  establishing  a nursery. 

For  example,  Ken  Mickley,  of 
Adams  County,  never  fished;  but  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Adams  County  Fish 
and  Game  Association’s  Cooperative 
Nursery,  he  converted  a good  portion 
of  his  property  near  his  home  into  a 
scenic  holding  pond  for  his  club’s  trout. 
Ken  continued  his  efforts  and  was 
instrumental  in  raising  thousands  of 
trout  for  the  pleasure  of  others  until  a 
new  facility  was  built. 

New  nurseries 

Through  the  1960s  and  into  the  early 


1 970s,  construction  was  varied,  unique, 
and  in  some  instances,  downright  amaz- 
ing. For  instance,  the  Oil  City  Chapter 
of  the  l.W.L.A.  utilized  a kiddies’ circu- 
lar boat  ride  in  a Venango  County 
amusement  park  for  its  first  nursery. 
The  Northeastern  Lancaster  County 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  made  over  a lime- 
stone foundation  of  an  old  farmhouse, 
built  over  a deep  spring.  The  Kolbe 
Raceway  in  Erie  County  was  con- 
structed from  utility  poles  with  dirt 
back-fill.  The  early  edition  of  the  South 
Gibson  Conservation  Club’s  nursery  in 
Susquehanna  used  flagstones  for  its 
very  narrow  raceway.  The  Eldred  Con- 
servation Club,  McKean  County,  built 
its  nursery  from  redwood  storage  tanks. 
A member’s  home  was  used  for  the 
work,  and  the  cellar  door  and  part  of 
the  wall  had  to  be  removed  in  the  spring 
to  get  the  15-foot-long  sections  out  of 
the  house.  And  that  just  barely  touches 
the  surface  of  construction  variety  in 
the  formative  years. 
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Protecting  the  nursery  trout  is  a constant  task.  Note  the  wire  net  on  this  nursery  — it 
protects  the  trout  from  animals  and  bird  predation. 


Ultimately,  the  Cooperative  Nursery 
Program  staff  stressed  concrete  block 
construction,  frost  barriers  for  those 
raceways  subject  to  severe  winter,  a 
change  in  keyways,  and  wider  outlets 
and  inlets  for  water  to  match  raceway 
width.  The  Engineering  Division  devel- 
oped plans  and  details  for  standards  for 
cooperative  fish  nurseries  in  1969. 
These  plans  were  made  available  to 
existing  clubs  and  to  prospective 
groups  considering  building  a raceway. 
With  some  technical  and  material  sub- 
stitutions, those  plans  still  form  the 
basis  of  current  construction. 


Commission  policies 

But  before  construction,  there  had  to 
be  site  observation  and  a number  of 


Nursery  construction  these  days  features 
the  most  modern  methods  and  materials. 
This  Dauphin  County  nursery  was  built 
with  cement  raceways  after  Hurricane 
Agnes  devastated  the  area. 
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Other  procedures  followed.  A policy  for 
the  cooperatives  was  established  early 
in  the  1960s  and  revised  in  1970.  There 
were  74  clubs  in  the  program  at  that 
time,  operating  98  nurseries.  The  fol- 
lowing year  88  clubs  operated  1 15  nur- 
series. The  fast  growth  indicated  the 
need  for  some  Fish  Commission  policy 
adjustments. 

The  revised  policy  (#300-2-66)  was 
approved  by  the  Fish  Commission  on 
April  3,  1970,  and  with  some  minor 
adjustments  is  still  in  effect  today.  Basi- 
cally, it  stated  that  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  Cooperative  Nursery  Pro- 
gram should  be  handled  through  its 
coordinator  (now  chieO-  This  revision 
was  not  a change.  Site  inspections  were 
done  by  the  coordinator  or  a fisheries 
pathologist.  Under  the  revised  form,  a 
fisheries  biologist  with  the  assistance  of 
a waterways  conservation  officer  was 
added.  A year’s  observation  and  testing 
of  water  supply  and  quality  remained 
unchanged  from  the  original  policy. 

Continuing  with  policy  changes, 
water  quality  requirements  remained 
the  same  with  the  exception  of  measur- 
ing the  temperature  at  the  nursery  inlet 
rather  than  the  source  of  water.  A 
separate  item  for  numbers  and  species 
was  included,  having  been  combined 
with  water  quality  in  the  original  policy. 
No  changes  were  made  in  nursery 
inspections  by  the  Cooperative  Nursery 
Branch  staff  and  related  Fish  Commis- 
sion personnel.  Responsibility  of  the 


sponsoring  sportsmen  remained  the 
same  with  some  added  record  keeping 
and  report  deadlines.  The  new  policy 
reinforced  the  cooperative  nursery  fish 
as  being  beyond  the  regular  numbers 
stocked  by  the  Commission.  It  also 
included  that  no  fish  would  be  stocked 
in  waters  designated  as  “wilderness 
areas”  or  managed  as  wild  trout  waters. 
This  point  has  been  reemphasized 
with  the  Commission’s  Operation 
FUTURE,  activated  in  1983. 

Four  steps 

By  the  mid-1970s,  134  sponsoring 
clubs  were  operating  176  raceways  and 
hatcheries.  There  were  49  counties 
involved  with  729,370  legal  fish  re- 
leased. Getting  in  and  staying  in  the 
program  showed  a rather  clear  four- 
step  process. 

The  first,  how  to  get  involved,  was  an 
awareness  and  following  of  the  Com- 
mission policy.  Then  it  was  field  work 
at  the  site  with  members  of  the  Cooper- 
ative Nursery  Program  staff,  club  mem- 
bers, and  in  some  cases,  landowners. 

Once  approved,  the  second  step,  how 
to  construct,  followed.  In  addition  to 
the  raceways,  there  were  intake  systems 
to  develop,  screening,  food  storage,  and 
other  facilities  to  consider.  And  a 
number  of  clubs  were  doing  or  planning 
major  revisions. 

For  example,  the  Waynesboro  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association  in 
Franklin  County  completely  redid  its 
operation,  following  poor  design  on  the 
original.  The  Chambersburg  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  in  Franklin  County  more 
recently  developed  a completely  new, 
modern  facility  on  a site  away  from  the 
original.  The  Yellow  Breeches  Anglers 
and  Conservationists  in  Cumberland 
County  have  gone  through  a series  of 
renovation  steps  over  the  last  several 
years  to  achieve  their  current  up-to- 
date  operation.  There  are  many  more. 

The  third  major  step,  how  to  care, 
stepped  naturally  after  the  reception  of 
the  fingerlings.  Diet,  in  a single  word,  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in 
developing  normal  growth  and  main- 
taining healthy  trout  production  in  a 
nursery. 

Venison  vs.  pellets 

Ken  Corl,  chief  of  trout  production, 
has  worked  closely  with  the  sportmen 
and  Paul  Byers’ staff  on  dry  food  diets, 
pellet  and  crumble  sizes,  and  fortified 
pellets  for  special  circumstances.  Regu- 


Trout  Production 
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From  a modest  beginning,  the  cooperative  nurseries  have  increased  in  numbers 
with  current  locations  in  50  counties.  Clearly,  not  only  the  number  of  nurseries 
has  increased,  but  their  product  has  also  increased  in  number. 


lar  feeding  patterns  as  well  as  proper 
size  for  the  fish  being  fed  are  stressed  in 
this  area  of  nursery  operation,  once  a 
quality  food  has  been  selected. 

Venison,  an  excellent  fish  food  rich  in 
amino  acids,  had  been  a popular  food 
in  the  earlier  years.  Currently,  it  seems 
to  be  taking  a back  seat  to  an  all-dry 
diet.  Problems  in  securing  an  adequate 
supply,  the  time  required  to  trim,  bone, 
and  grind  the  meat,  and  the  needed 
storage  facilities  have  reduced  the 
number  of  clubs  feeding  venison. 

Every  now  and  then  a screwball  diet 
would  appear  briefly  and  vanish  about 
as  fast.  The  Farnsworth  Trout  Club  in 
Warren  County  was  operating  an  aban- 
doned federal  hatchery  as  a co-op,  and 
had  bear  problems — as  many  as  three 
at  a time,  roaming  the  nursery  grounds 
and  taking  fish  and  baths  in  the  raceway 
itself.  Rumor  has  it  that  one  of  the 
bruins  was  fed  back  to  the  trout.  Bear 
meat  is  coarser  than  venison  and  not  a 
good  food  choice.  More  peculiar  is  the 
diet  of  hard-cooked  eggs  provided  by  a 
member  of  one  club,  who  was  an 
employee  of  an  egg  processing  plant. 
“Eggs  have  protein”  was  the  reasoning, 
and  so  they  were  cooked,  ground,  and 
fed.  The  trout  mouthed  some  of  the 
goodies,  but  their  growth  was  slow  and 
the  practice  soon  stopped,  particularly 
after  the  Fish  Commission  personnel 
learned  of  the  practice.  Then  the  Port 
Clinton  Club  in  Schuylkill  County  fed 
raw  elbow  macaroni,  which  eventually 
softened  and  swelled  and  was  sampled 
by  the  trout.  The  same  club  laced  its 
regular  pellet  diet  with  bits  of  water- 
melon and  bananas  from  a fresh  pro- 
duce stand  operated  by  one  of  the 
members.  This  diet,  too,  passed  in  the 
night. 

The  fourth  major  step,  how  to  pre- 
vent, dealt  more  with  preventing  prob- 
lems than  the  standard  operating  fea- 
tures mentioned  above.  For  example, 
proper  screening  made  a worthy,  neces- 
sary addition  to  any  raceway.  If  a club  is 
in  the  process  of  constructing  its 
nursery,  screening  for  predator  and 
debris  control  should  be  built  into  the 
initial  package.  Screening,  now  stan- 
dard, was  slow  in  coming  to  the  coop- 
eratives in  the  early  years — some  clubs 
didn’t  screen  their  raceways  until  after 
several  years  of  operation. 

Installing  aeration  devices  were  other 
preventive  measures,  serving  a double 
purpose — to  make  up  for  oxygen  defi- 
ciencies after  the  fact  of  construction  or 


natural  causes,  and  to  eliminate  most  of 
the  excess  nitrogen  that  otherwise 
would  be  harmful  to  the  fish.  Aeration 
devices  have  become  more  sophisti- 
cated as  the  years  have  passed.  Cur- 
rently, cooperative  nurseries  are  using 
three  basic  types  as  needed — splash- 
gravity,  a variety  of  pumps  and  electri- 
cal agitators,  and  a series  of  baffle 
plates. 

Then,  proper  storage  facilities  for 
gear  and  food  reduced  wear,  tear,  and 
loss,  and  the  basic  preventions  were 
settled.  As  with  other  phases  of  this 
historical  review,  buildings  and  related 
structures  developed  progressively  with 
awareness  of  need,  time,  and  money — 
current  buildings  are  quite  functional 
and  attractive  for  many  clubs. 

Problems 

By  the  early  1980s,  there  were  154 
sponsoring  organizations  operating  1 80 
nurseries  and  releasing  882,221  legal 
fish.  But  it  wasn’t  easy.  Over  the  inter- 
vening years  multiple  problems  devel- 
oped and  a pattern  formed  that  seemed 
to  change  with  the  times.  Early  in  the 
1960s,  problems  were  learning  ones, 
with  a few  from  Mother  Nature  tossed 
in.  Natural  predators  increased  as  more 
raceways  were  established  and  concen- 
trations of  fish  formed.  Still  later,  as 
some  coops  held  trout  over  into  second 
and  third  year  growth,  poachers  were 
attracted  and  thievery  became  a con- 
cern. In  more  recent  years,  another 
more  insidious  problem  developed  — 
vandalism.  Being  in  a cooperative  nur- 
sery business  was  not,  nor  is,  particu- 
larly easy. 


On  the  other  hand.  Hurricane  Agnes 
dealt  some  crippling  blows  to  a number 
of  raceways,  destroying  them  in  whole 
or  in  part.  This  was  probably  the  worst 
single  natural  disaster  to  hit  the  cooper- 
ative nursery  operators  and  their 
raceways. 

In  spite  of  all  the  hard  work,  the  nat- 
ural reversals,  change  of  interest,  rising 
food  costs,  and  the  like,  the  Coopera- 
tive Nursery  Program  goes  on  and  is 
still  growing.  Paul  Byers  projects  190 
raceways  for  the  1983-84  production 
year  with  157  sponsoring  clubs  in- 
volved. There  will  be  more  than  1 . 1 mil- 
lion fish  provided  the  clubs  and  the 
stocking  numbers  will  exceed  the  cur- 
rent 931,037  released  in  1983.  | pa  j 


This  zig-zag  raceway  is  pari  of  the  Cool 
Spring  Nursery  in  Jefferson  County.  The 
shapes  and  sizes  of  nursery  raceways 
conform  to  the  available  land,  so  great 
variety  in  raceway  shape  e.xists. 
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Fishing  may  he  most  satisfying  to  those  who  regard  the  '‘catching”  as 
incidental  to  the  enjoyment  The  anticipation,  the  pursuit,  and  the 
atmosphere — what  you  are  doing  and  where  you  are  doing  it — is  enough. 


Who  Are  Angling's 

Wnnevs?  by  Ben  Callaway 


“How  big?  How  many?” 

These  questions  have  been 
dominant  since  shortly  after 
humankind  first  hooked  a fish.  In 
ages  past,  it  is  most  likely  that  angling 
pursuits  were  primarily  inspired  to 
feed  the  stomach,  but  today,  feeding 
the  ego  has  become  important  for  a 
sizable  segment  of  the  rod-and-reel 
multitude. 

It  is  a different  need,  this  kind  of 
greed.  Some  who  fish  are  competitive, 
some  are  contemplative,  and  many  are 
a bit  of  both.  Those  who  go  “fishing” 
as  a pure  pursuit  are  certainly  in  the 
minority.  Most  would  admit  that 
“catching”  is  an  important 
consideration  in  the  experience. 

But  fishing  is  unique  in  providing  a 
delicious  blend  of  consumptive 
alternatives.  The  angler  has  choices:  to 
keep  or  not  to  keep.  Limits  have  been 
set  as  a “stop”  sign  for  those  who 
would  not  otherwise. 

Fishing  may  be  most  satisfying  to 
those  who  regard  the  “catching”  as 
incidental  to  the  enjoyment.  The 
anticipation,  the  pursuit,  and  the 
atmosphc  ■:  what  you  are  doing  and 

where  you  are  doing  it — is  enough. 


Some  follow  generations-old 
traditions  of  living  off  the  land  and 
the  water  by  harvesting  fish,  as  they 
would  other  crops,  for  table  and 
freezer  as  a natural  food  source. 

Others  fish  every  possible  free 
evening,  day,  weekend,  or  vacation 
period,  but  seldom  keep  and  never  eat 
what  they  catch.  The  cool  stream  that 
pulls  at  the  waders  or  the  sound  of 
wind  rustling  the  trees  above 
contributes  to  what  these  fishing  folks 
appreciate  as  vital  therapy. 

These  are  some  who  can’t  quite 
understand  why  an  otherwise  sane 
person  would  rise  long  before  sun-up 
to  drive  many  miles  to  fish.  They 
might  suggest  more  comfortable, 
convenient  ways  to  spend  leisure  time. 
Non-believers  might  also  wonder  how 
some  anglers  can  spend  small  fortunes 
and  so  many  days  out  under  scorching 
sun,  in  freezing  wind,  or  in  drenching 
rain  to  pursue  creatures  that,  when 
hooked,  may  be  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  require  exhausting 
exertion  to  subdue.  And  then,  after  all 
that,  they  might  even  liberate  the 
lunker,  leaving  their  victory  a private 
matter,  just  between  the  angler  and 
the  fish. 


Can  leaky  boats  and  leaky  boots, 
weather  extremes  from  deep  freeze  to 
high  broil,  efforts  that  catch  nothing 
more  than  snags  and  colds,  lost 
equipment  and  lost  fish,  broken  hearts 
and  broken  line,  being  eaten  up  by 
flying  creatures  you  cannot  always 
see,  etc.,  really  be  all  that  much  fun? 

Why  is  it  that  one  who  may  be  a 
listless  tight-wad  at  other  times  regards 
the  tackle  shop’s  lure  display  in  much 
the  same  way  as  a child  is  dazzled  by 
the  lights  and  tinsel  of  a Christmas 
tree?  And  no  matter  the  angler’s  age, 
or  how  many  trips  already  taken  and 
fish  caught,  he  is  too  excited  to  sleep 
soundly  the  night  before  the  next  new 
adventure. 

The  rod-and-reel  multitude, 
estimated  at  about  50  million 
Americans,  reportedly  spends  more 
than  $3  billion  a year  to  acquire  a 
product  that  would  cost  must  less, 
with  a lot  less  time  and  effort,  if 
purchased  directly  from  the  local  fish 
market. 

Why  go  fishing?  For  some,  it  is  for 
the  obvious,  understandable  goal  of 
catching  fish.  But  others  know  it 
really  is  to  escape  the  tension  and 
tedium  of  the  other  times  in  their 
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What  Do  You  Think? 

The  ideas  and  opinions  in  this 
article  are  those  of  the  author.  We 
welcome  comments  — in  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  — on  this 
material.  Send  correspondence  to 
The  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 


lives.  Fishing  can  provide  both  a 
means  of  getting  away  from  those 
drag-us-down  necessary  involvements 
and  getting  back  to  those  things  that 
generate  natural  highs. 

Fishing  enthusiasts  almost 
invariably  return  restored  and 
revived — feeling  better  after  because 
of  that  time  spent  on  or  in  the  water. 

In  other  sports,  who  is  “best”  or 
“very  good”  or  “just  fair”  may  be 
measured  by  how  fast,  how  high,  how 
far,  or  how  many  points.  Not  so  in 
fishing.  There  are  no  precise  distances 
between  goal  posts,  heights  or  basket 
rims,  or  even  time  frames.  And  the 
“score”  isn’t  all  that  important.  If  it  is, 
perhaps  it  shouldn’t  be. 

There  have  been  successful  efforts 
in  recent  years  to  commercialize 
competitions,  from  huge  payoffs  for 
new  world-record  fish  by  line-test 
classification  to  a proliferation  of 
tournaments,  from  modest  local  to 
six-figure  national  events. 

The  latter,  so  well  organized, 
regimented,  and  promoted,  have 
spawned  the  sponsored  rod-and-reel 
“professional”  athletes  who  beat  the 
water  to  a froth  with  their  casts  and 
then  churn  it  up  with  their  outboards, 
racing  to  the  next  assault  area.  Besides 
their  own  talents,  and  their  sleek  boats 
with  heavy  horsepower,  they  are 
armed  with  trolling  motors,  sonar,  pH 
gauges,  thermometers,  and  so  forth. 

Add  this  frenzy  to  previously 
existing  launch  ramp  traffic  jams  on  a 
beer-can  landscape  and  you  get  a 
picture  that  doesn’t  quite  fit  what 
Izzak  Walton  described  so  many  years 
ago.  Many  of  these  competitive  types 
have  never  fished  out  of  anything 
other  than  a gadget-loaded  boat, 
pursuing  big  bucks  full  throttle, 
always  in  a hurry. 

Many  lads  and  dads  today  have 
never  known  the  leisurely  fishing 


lifestyle  that  is  mixed  with  camping, 
hiking,  and  boating  with  oars  or 
paddles,  finding  more  time  to  fish  and 
to  loaf  uncorrupted  by  concern  over 
beating  the  next  guy  to  the  next  spot 
to  “work  more  water.” 

You  don’t  hear  so  much  about  or 
from  the  silent  majority  of  anglers. 
They  go  fishing  at  a slower  pace,  and 


they  don’t  talk  a whole  lot  about  it  to 
a whole  lot  of  people.  Maybe  their 
stories  wouldn’t  sound  all  that 
exciting,  anyway. 

But  they  are  able  to  drown  troubles 
in  water — if  only  temporarily,  for  a 
few  hours  or  a few  days.  They  may 
never  qualify  as  “great”  anglers,  by 
some  standards,  because  they  are  too 
busy  enjoying  themselves  to  make  a 
serious  business  out  of  their  favorite 
sport. 

Might  it  be  that  the  “best”  angler  is 
really  the  one  who  goes  out  just  for  an 
undefined  enjoyment?  This  one  will 
never  be  a loser.  He  might  even 
rationalize  his  modest  assortment  of 
gear  with  the  argument  that  relying 
too  much  on  electronics,  etc.,  detracts 
a bit  from  fishing’s  charm,  and 
deprives  the  individual  of  exercising 
mind  and  senses,  which  require 
observance  in  unhurried,  quiet 
situations. 


They  might  ask,  what’s  the  hurry'i’ 
They  are  neither  hell-bent  for  big  fish 
nor  for  a lot  of  them.  They  envy  not 
those  who  will  never  hear  nature’s 
sounds  over  the  horsepower  roar,  or 
who  can’t  afford  the  luxury  of 
conversation  because  that  might 
disturb  their  competitive 
concentration. 


“How  many?  How  big?” 

Now,  one  who  goes  fishing  day 
after  day  in  boat  or  waders,  to  cast 
lures  or  drown  bait  in  a waterway 
guaranteed  to  hold  no  fish  might  be 
suspect  of  derangement.  But  when  the 
numbers  game  becomes  all-consuming 
and  the  pursuit  so  frantic  that  there  is 
no  time  to  smell  the  roses,  one  might 
wonder  if  those  who  are  considered 
“winners”  have  lost  the  most  precious 
prize  of  all. 


Ben  Callaway  has  fished  in  Norway, 
Scotland,  Canada,  Costa  Rica, 
Mexico,  Panama,  Colombia, 

Ecuador,  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  He’s 
fished  Pennsylvania  for  some  27  years. 
Ben  is  outdoor  editor  for  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  provides 
fishing  reports  for  radio  station 
KYW  in  Philadelphia. 
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An  Ephemera  Wiggle-Nymph 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

Mayflies  of  the  genus  Ephemera  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  Northeast. 

Although  the  best  known  of  these  is 

E.  guttulata,  the  Green  Drake,  lesser 

species  such  as  E.  simulans  and  E. 

varia  — commonly  known  as  the 

Brown  Drake  and  Yellow  Drake  [ 

respectively  — are  indigenous  to  some  ’ 

streams  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Ephemera  nymphs  are  distinctive  in 
both  appearance  and  habits.  They  are 
rather  slender  and  have  gaudy,  plume- 
like gills  along  the  abdomen.  They  live 
in  U-shaped  burrows  in  silt  or  other 
soft  stream-bottom  material  where 
they  are  able  to  hide  and  feed  in 
relative  security.  By  undulating  their  j 

abdomens  and  gill  filaments  they  | 

pump  water  through  their  burrows,  : 

trapping  food  particles  with  brushy 
appendages  in  their  forelegs  and 
mouths. 

Although  all  Ephemera  nymphs  are 
equipped  to  dig  burrows,  E.  simulans 
and  E.  varia  are  sometimes  found 
ranging  on  gravel  bottoms  in  the  j 


/.  Select  a size  12,  2X  long  hook 
and  make  a flat  thorax  underbody  by 
cementing  two  strips  of  .020-inch 
monofilament  on  either  side  of  the 
shank.  The  strips  should  be  half  the 
shank  length.  Put  the  hook  aside  to 
dry.  Clamp  a I -3 /4-inch  needle  in  the 
vise  with  the  point  to  the  right.  To 
form  the  abdomen  underbody,  cut  a 
strip  of  amber  Swannundaze  as  long 
as  the  hook  and  hold  it  lengthwise 
over  the  needle.  Tie  in  yellow  6/0 
prewaxed  thread  around  the 
Swannundaze  and  needle  at  the 
forward  end  and  wind  thread  firmly  in 
close  turns  to  the  rear.  Half -hitch. 


2.  Tie  in  three  short  tails  of  brown 
goose  quill  fiber  tips.  Double  a 4- inch 
length  of  4X  monofilament  and  bind 
it  along  the  edges  of  Swannundaze, 
with  ends  protruding  to  the  right. 
Wind  the  thread  back  to  the  tail 
windings  and  lacquer  the  entire  top. 


3.  Cut  a strip  of  vinyl  sheet  slightly 
wider  than  the  Swannundaze  and 
stain  it  light  brown  with  a marking 
pen.  For  ribbing,  cut  a 4-inch  length 
of  yellow  4/0  silk  thread.  Hold  the 
thread  and  vinyl  strip  together  — 
thread  over  vinyl  — and  tie  in  their 
ends  over  the  tail  windings  with  the 
long  ends  extending  to  the  left.  Wind 
the  thread  almost  to  the  midpoint  of 
the  underbody  and  tie  in  a cream 
ostrich  herl.  Wind  the  thread  back  to 
the  base  of  the  tails. 


photos  by  the  author 
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manner  of  riffle-dwelling  nymphs. 
Obviously,  they  are  more  available  to 
trout  than  those  in  burrows.  However, 
the  borrowers  must  leave  their 
dwellings  from  time  to  time  to  molt  as 
they  grow,  and  they  are  vulnerable  on 
these  occasions.  During  emergence  the 
nymphs  are  most  attainable,  and  trout 
often  dine  heavily  on  them  during 
their  ascent  to  the  surface.  The 
nymphs  are  swift  swimmers, 
propelling  themselves  by  means  of 
quick  undulations  of  the  abdomen. 

Representing  large,  active  nymphs 
like  Ephemeras  (Green  Drake  nymphs 
reach  a length  of  one  inch  or  more) 
presents  some  fly  tying  problems.  If 
dressed  conventionally,  a size  6,  4X 
long  hook  would  be  required,  and  the 
pattern  would  be  stiff  and  lifeless.  In 
the  Ephemera  Wiggle-Nymph,  1 dress 
the  abdomen  and  thorax  separately 
and  join  them  with  a hinge  consisting 
of  two  strands  of  4X  (.007-inch) 
monofilament.  This  hinge  permits 
easy  up-and-down  motion  of  the 
abdomen  but  restricts  lateral 
movement,  preventing  both  cross- 


4.  Wax  the  working  thread  next  to 
the  hook  and  apply  a dubbing  of 
amber  fur  or  synthetic.  Wind  the 
dubbing  forward  evenly  and  tie  it  off 
at  the  fore  end  of  the  underbody. 

Then  wind  the  her  I forward  in  slightly 
spaced  turns  and  tie  it  off  at  the  fore 
end.  Trim  off  the  herl  fibers 
underneath  the  body. 


locking  of  the  hinge  and  lodging  of 
the  abdomen  within  the  bend  of  the 
hook. 

The  abdomen  is  dressed  over  a 
foundation  of  Swannundaze  lashed  to 
a needle.  Actually,  1 use  a size  28 
quilter’s  pin,  D/l-inches  long,  but  a 
needle  of  similar  size  works  equally 
well.  The  Swannundaze  underbody  is 
about  3 32-inches  wide  and  its  length 
is  equivalent  to  the  overall  length  of  a 
2X  long,  size  12  hook.  In  dressing  the 
abdomen,  bear  in  mind  that  all  turns 
of  thread,  including  the  tie-in  and  tie- 
off,  should  be  made  around  the 
material  and  the  needle  — never 
around  the  needle  alone.  Any  such 
turns  around  the  needle  itself  would 
result  in  slack  loops  when  the  finished 
abdomen  is  removed. 

Both  the  back  of  the  abdomen  and 
the  wing  case  are  made  of  sheet  vinyl. 
The  vinyl  I use  is  from  a plastic  repair 
kit,  the  kind  used  for  patching  beach 
balls,  air  mattresses,  etc.  It  is  cloudy 
gray  in  color  and  is  easily  tinted  with 
a permanent  marking  pen. 

The  pattern  should  be  fished  with  a 


5.  Pull  the  vinyl  strip  over  the  back 
of  the  abdomen  and  bind  it  with 
spaced  turns  of  ribbing  thread.  Tie  off 
the  vinyl  strip  and  ribbing  at  the  fore 
end  of  body.  Trim  the  excess  and 
whip  finish  the  working  thread  at  this 
point.  Apply  lacquer  to  the  whip 
finish;  then  spread  lacquer  over  the 
entire  back  of  the  abdomen.  When  the 
lacquer  is  dry,  slide  the  finished 
abdomen  off  the  needle. 

6.  Clamp  the  prepared  hook  in  the 
vise  and  tie  in  thread  behind  the  eye. 
Wind  it  over  the  thorax  underbody 
and  half-hitch  the  thread  behind  the 
under  body.  Hold  the  finished 
abdomen  with  its  fore  end  flush  with 


twitching  retrieve  in  short  strokes.  If 
you  wish  a weighted  version,  bind  one 
to  three  short  strips  of  lead  wire  to  the 
underside  of  the  thorax  underbody 
before  the  thorax  is  dressed.  This  type 
of  forward-weighting  actually 
accentuates  the  undulating  action  of 
the  abdomen  because  the  nymph  sinks 
nose-down  between  twitches. 

Dressing  the  Ephemera  Wiggle- 
Nymph  requires  more  steps  and  is 
more  time-consuming  than  tying 
conventional  nymphs.  However,  with 
care  and  patience  you’ll  find  the 
pattern  well  worth  the  effort. 

Although  the  dressing  described 
represents  the  Green  Drake  nymph, 
the  same  dressing  on  a size  12  regular 
shank  hook,  with  body  parts 
proportionally  smaller,  serve  for  both 
the  Brown  and  Yellow  Drake  nymphs. | pa] 


the  rear  of  the  thorax  underbody. 

Bind  the  protruding  mono  strands 
along  the  sides  of  the  underbody  with 
three  turns.  For  the  wing  case,  cut  a 
strip  of  sheet  vinyl  about  an  eighth- 
inch  wide  and  tint  it  with  a dark 
brown  marking  pen.  Tie  it  in  at  the 
rear  of  the  thorax  underbody  with  the 
long  end  extending  over  the  abdomen. 
For  legs,  tie  in  the  tips  of  six  cream  or 
gray  goose  quill  fibers.  Then  wind  the 
thread  back  to  the  rear  of  the 
underbody  and  wax  the  thread  next  to 
the  hook.  Apply  a heavy  dubbing  of 
amber  fur  or  synthetic  and  wind  it 
forward  to  form  a thorax  thicker  than 
the  abdomen.  Pull  the  wing  case  over 
the  thorax  and  tie  it  off  behind  the 
eye.  Trim  the  excess,  wind  a neat 
head,  and  whip  finish.  Finally,  apply 
lacquer  to  the  head. 
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Elk  Creek 


Elk  Creek's  sucker  run  lasts 
from  early  February  until  about 
mid- April.  For  best  action,  a 
fast-tipped  rod  with  2-pound- 
test  to  8-pound-test  mono 
works,  and  the  order  of  the  day 
is  size  8 or  10  bait  holding  hooks 
set  with  nightcrawlers. 


There  it  was  again — a slight  tick- 
ling of  the  rod  tip.  The 
faint  movement  wasn’t  enough 
for  me  to  feel.  1 braced,  not  only  as  a 
preparation  to  set  the  hook,  but  so  I 
wouldn’t  wiggle  the  rod  tip.  My  eyes 
were  straining  enough  to  detect  the 
nibbling  without  adding  to  the  diffi- 
culty. 

What  a paradox.  We  were  fishing  the 
famous  Elk  Creek  in  Erie  County  for 
large,  powerful  fish  fresh  from  Lake 
Erie.  My  dad  and  I were  situated  on  the 
first  pool  above  the  lake.  We  were 
catching  large,  healthy  fish,  yet  their 
strikes  on  our  baits  were  almost  imper- 
ceptible. A gust  of  wind  from  off  the 
lake  would  bounce  the  rod  more  than  a 
hitting  fish. 

Again,  the  tip  vibrated.  1 was  ready 
this  time,  though,  and  reefed  back 
sharply.  A heavy  throb  from  the  pool’s 
depths  welcomed  my  efforts.  A neigh- 
boring angler  saw  my  bouncing  rod  and 
hurried  over  with  a long-handled  net. 
The  fish  fought  strongly  and  deep.  The 
curved  rod  and  reel’s  drag  finally  did 
the  job  and  brought  him  to  the  surface. 
There  he  thrashed  and  gave  short  spurts 
as  he  tried  to  regain  the  security  of 
depth. 

The  shoreline  along  this  side  of  Elk 
Creek  is  a steep  bank  from  four  to  five 
feet  high.  I was  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  the  angler  coming  to  my  aid. 
He  was  kneeling  on  the  bank’s  very 
edge,  stretching  for  all  he  was  worth  just 
to  get  the  net’s  farthest  rim  to  the  water. 
He  balanced  precariously  on  the  ice- 
covered  bank  as  I led  the  flopping  fish 
onto  the  meshes.  A shake  of  the  net  and 
the  fish  was  bagged.  My  neighbor 
moved  carefully  as  he  was  now  “creek- 
side”  heavy.  Once  in  balance  over  firm 
ground,  he  hoisted  my  prize.  We  both 
grinned. 

The  fish  we  fooled  on  Pennsylvania’s 
largest  tributary  to  Lake  Erie  weren’t 
the  ones  normally  envisioned  when  Elk 
Creek  is  mentioned.  We  weren’t  after 
Chinooks  or  cohos  . . . no,  not  even 
steelhead.  Suckers  were  our  quarry. 
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Silvers 


by  Rich  Paler 
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Special  regs,  when  to  go 

Along  with  Walnut  Creek  and 
Twenty  Mile  Creek,  which  are  both  east 
of  Elk,  Elk  Creek  is  governed  by  a spe- 
cial sucker  fishing  regulation.  From 
March  1 at  12:01  a.m.  until  the  opening 
of  the  trout  season,  you  can  worm  fish 
for  suckers  only.  Walnut  and  Twenty 
Mile  creeks  can  be  fished  from  their 
mouths  south  to  Route  5.  Elk  Creek 
can  be  fished  to  Route  20.  Possession  of 
other  bait  or  lures  is  evidence  of  illegal 
trout  fishing,  so  only  hooks,  sinkers, 
and  worms  should  be  taken  from  the 
car. 

The  sucker  run  on  Elk,  which  is  by 
far  the  best  run  of  all  the  Lake  Erie 
tributaries,  begins  in  early  February 
and  lasts  until  mid-April.  The  earlier  in 
the  run  you  fish,  the  better.  Several 
sucker  species  live  in  the  lake,  but  most 
of  the  run  up  Elk  is  made  up  of  huge 
schools  of  silver  redhorse  suckers. 
These’ll  range  from  12  inches  to  24 
inches  in  length.  Most  average  an 
impressive  18  inches.  The  fish  my  dad 
and  1 caught  ranged  from  16  to  21 
inches  in  length  and  averaged  toward 
the  longer  size. 

Lake  Erie  holds  a lot  of  suckers.  It’s 
no  wonder  that  the  sucker  run  up  this 
creek  is  huge.  I’ve  seen  the  pools  in  the 
Route  20  vicinity  absolutely  covered 
with  what  looked  like  hundreds  of  sar- 
dines. Entire  rafts  of  silver  redhorses 
turned  the  shale  bottoms  black.  They 
looked  small,  but  this  was  only  an  illu- 
sion. The  clear  water  of  winter  (before 
the  rains)  and  a properly  positioned  sun 
had  enabled  me  to  see  bottom  with 
many  feet  of  overhead  current.  The 
suckers  were  actually  much  deeper  and 
much  bigger  than  my  first  impression 
sensed.  Most  phenomenal,  though,  es- 
pecially for  an  angler  with  an  itchy 
fighting  arm,  was  their  uncountable 
numbers. 

Aside  from  the  superb  fighting  quali- 
ties of  these  silver-sided  suckers,  1 am 
most  impressed  by  their  soft  strikes.  To 
catch  very  many,  you  can’t  daydream. 
Close  observation  is  mandatory.  It’s 


tough  to  concentrate  on  the  rod  tip 
when  mergansers  and  mallards  wing 
along  several  feet  above  the  creek  chan- 
nel, or  seagulls  and  vultures  glide  over- 
head. The  one  who  pays  attention  to  his 
rod  will  be  the  successful  angler. 

Striking 

The  best  game  plan  is  to  cast  out  over 
the  deepest  channels.  Prop  the  rod  up 
and  let  a fairly  tight  line  stretch  to  the 
water.  When  a tip  jiggle  indicates  a bite, 
hunker  down  beside  the  rod  with  your 
hands  ready  to  grip.  When  the  next  set 
of  jiggles  ensures  that  the  worm- 
mouthing  fish  is  still  there,  yank  back 
hard.  Waiting  for  a solid  run  or  savage 
strike  eliminates  95  percent  of  the  hits. 
Jerk  on  the  subtle  nudges  as  the  sucker 
is  laying  on  his  belly  mouthing  the  bait. 

Unlike  so  many  trout,  the  suckers 
here  don’t  prefer  red  worms.  Juicy 
nightcrawlers  attract  them  best.  A size 
10  or  8 baitholder  hook  fits  this  situa- 
tion better  than  any  other  style  or  size 
combination.  Two  rigs  work  equally 
well  to  detect  the  subtle  hits.  The  first  is 
a bank  sinker  on  the  end  of  the  line  and 
the  baited  hook  about  a foot  up  the  line 
toward  the  reel.  The  other  rig  is  a slip 
sinker  with  the  hook  at  the  line’s  end. 
Place  a size  BB  splitshot  a foot  above 
the  hook  to  prevent  the  sinker  from 
falling  onto  the  bait. 

Because  of  the  current  pulling  on  the 
line  and  need  to  prevent  the  night- 
crawler  from  rolling  along  the  bottom, 
use  a fairly  heavy  sinker.  With  these 
rigs,  even  a heavy  sinker  will  not  pre- 
vent your  seeing  the  hit.  Because  of  the 
current’s  pull  on  the  line,  the  slip  sinker 
rig  offers  the  same  resistance  as  the 
bank  sinker  on  the  line’s  end.  Whatever 
rig  you  use,  it  is  important  that  no  fixed 
weight  is  between  the  reel  and  the  hook. 
It  would  kill  any  soft  signal  transmitted 
to  the  rod  tip. 

Rods,  reels 

The  actual  rod  and  reel  used  can  vary 
considerably.  Spincasting  and  spinning 
outfits  are  the  favorites,  but  sensitive 


rods  are  a must.  A butt  section  with 
spine  isn’t  disagreeable,  but  an  easy-to- 
wiggle  tip  can  make  a tremendous  dif- 
ference. The  ability  to  see  the  delicate 
nibbling  of  a fish  is  the  most  crucial 
factor  in  scoring  with  these  fish.  My  dad 
used  two  spinning  reels  rigged  with 
Berkley  four-pound-testand  six-pound- 
test  monofilament.  1 used  two  spinning 
outfits  rigged  with  eight-pound-test  and 
two-pound-test  Trilene  XL.  We  found 
no  difference  in  the  number  of  strikes  or 
in  our  ability  to  detect  them  with  the 
different  sizes  of  line. 

For  the  angler  who  gets  his  thrills 
from  strong  fish  on  light  line,  this  is  the 
place.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
shale  and  gravel  bottoms  of  Elk  Creek’s 
lower  pools  are  snag-free.  A careful 
fisherman  using  a properly  adjusted 
drag  has  a sporting,  yet  reasonable, 
chance  to  land  a two-foot-long  fish. 

The  banks  of  Elk  Creek  are  shoulder 
to  shoulder  and  three  deep  during  the 
spring  trout  season  and  the  fall  salmon 
and  steelhead  runs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  largest  pools  are  often  empty  of  all 
but  one  or  two  anglers  in  February  and 
March.  The  tremendous  sucker  run  this 
creek  hosts  is  overlooked  by  practically 
everyone.  Don’t  sit  idly  at  home  dream- 
ing of  green  leaves  and  trout  streams 
during  these  preseason  (for  trout) 
months.  Instead,  join  the  few  fortunate 
individuals  who  enjoy  the  special  suck- 
er regulations  on  Elk  Creek.  Dress 
warmly  against  the  cold  Lake  Erie 
winds,  grab  a dozen  ’crawlers,  and  head 
for  some  real  warming  action.  I ’’*1 
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100-year-old  nursery 


ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


A hundred  years  of  continuous  service  is  being  celebrated 
this  year  by  the  Lil-Le-Hi  sportsmen,  a conglomerate  of 
three  area  fishing  clubs  in  the  Allentown  area.  The  current 
site  has  been  in  use  for  a century  with  a variety  of  fish  and 
ownerships  and  facelifts  along  the  way. 

Reuben  Troxell  was  the  original  owner  and  developer  of 
a 27-acre  plot,  containing  springs  and  a spring  house. 
Troxell  operated  the  hatchery  for  the  first  18  years  and  then 
leased  it  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
conducted  hatchery  operations  for  the  next  21  years.  Trout 
were  the  fish  raised  in  the  early  years. 

The  state  lease  expired  in  1903  and  the  new  owner, 
Reuben  C.  Trexler,  operated  the  trout  hatchery  for  the  next 
several  years.  General  Trexler  had  the  facility  enlarged  in 
1926  to  satisfy  public  demand  for  the  trout.  Twenty-eight 
trout  ponds,  producing  15  tons  of  trout  each  year,  were  in 
existence  in  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930s. 

For  a time  the  federal  government  operated  the  hatchery 
complex,  raising  carp  among  other  species.  A first  for 
Pennsylvania  was  the  raising  of  salmon  at  the  site,  and  at 
times,  other  species  were  raised,  including  pickerel,  bass, 
perch,  and  catfish. 

In  1933,  the  hatchery  was  given  to  the  City  of  Allentown. 
By  1951,  the  Lehigh  Fish  and  Game  Association,  Pioneer 
Fish  and  Game  Club,  and  Trout  Creek  Fish  and  Game 
formed  a coalition  with  the  City  of  Allentown  to  operate 
the  facility  as  part  of  the  Fish  Commission’s  Cooperative 
Nursery  Program.  The  Lil-Le-Hi  facility  is  still  an  active 
participant  in  that  activity,  looking  toward  the  next  100 
years  of  service. 


Senator  Clarence  Bel!  (left),  Chester  Mayor  Joseph  Battle  (center), 


and  Representative  Robert  Wright  (right),  helped  stock  the  Delaware 
River  estuary  in  the  first  stocking  of  the  estuary  in  Delaware  County. 
The  planting  last  October  included  some  6,000  tiger  muskies.  The 
estuary  could  develop  into  an  outstanding  fishery  with  the  continued 
improvement  in  pollution  abatement  efforts. 
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Fish  Commission,  and  send  orders  to: 
Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


During  last  year’s  fall  striper  tournament  held  at  Rays  town  Lake,  the 
third  annual  Will  Johns  Memorial  Award  was  presented  to  a person  who 
best  typifies  a sincere  concern  for  the  environment  and  for  his  fellow  man. 
Steve  Ulsh  (left),  information  specialist  with  the  Fish  Commission,  is  the 
1984  recipient.  The  award  is  a plaque,  and  a $100  check  that  goes  to  the 
favorite  charity  of  the  recipient.  The  award  was  presented  by  Stu  Tinney 
(center),  editor  and  publisher  of  Striper  Magazine.  Ulsh  presented  the 
check  to  Sylvia  Bashline  (right),  who  oversees  the  Will  Johns  Memorial 
Education  Fund,  which  has  been  established  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writers  Association.  Ulsh  earned  a B.S.  in  biology  from  Juniata 
College,  and  he  holds  a master  of  education  degree  from  Penn  State.  He's 
a 17-year  veteran  of  the  Fish  Commission,  where  he  supervises  Office  of 
Information  education  programs. 
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Shad  Restoration 
Agreement  Signed 

The  restoration  of  the  American 
shad  and  other  migratory  fishes  to  the 
Susquehanna  River  is  closer  to 
becoming  a reality  after  the  signing  of 
an  agreement  at  the  State  Capitol  on 
December  7,  1984.  The  agreement, 
signed  by  three  private  utility 
companies,  state  and  federal  agencies, 
and  conservation  groups,  provides 
S3. 7 million  for  shad  restoration 
efforts  on  the  big  river. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a 10- 
year  effort  to  bring  shad  runs  back  to 
the  Susquehanna.  The  funds  to 
finance  the  program  will  be  provided 
by  the  owners  of  the  Holtwood 
(Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light 
Company),  Safe  Harbor  (Safe  Harbor 
Water  Power  Corp.)  and  York  Haven 
(York  Haven  Power  Company) 
hydroelectric  projects.  Restoration 
efforts  will  include  the  collection  and 
stocking  of  prespawn  adult  shad;  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  shad 
eggs;  the  expansion,  improvement, 
and  operation  of  hatcheries  for  shad 
production;  and  studies  of  upstream 


and  downstream  migration  ot  fish. 

“Perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect 
of  the  agreement,”  commented  Fish 
Commission  Executive  Director 
Ralph  W.  Abele,  “is  that  we  have 
reached  an  agreement  with  the 
upstream  dam  operators  first  — 
usually  it’s  the  other  way  around.” 

Abele  pointed  out  that  while  there 
is  still  no  agreement  with  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company  to  install 
permanent  fish  passage  facilities  at 
Conowingo,  “this  agreement  calls  for 
the  upstream  operators  to  provide 
designs  and  construction  of  fish 
passage  facilities  as  soon  as  permanent 
passage  occurs  at  the  lower  dam.” 

A separate  agreement  with  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company  is  also 
being  sought  in  which  the  power 
company  would  improve  its  current 
trap  and  lift  facilities  at  Conowingo  as 
well  as  provide  transportation  of  the 
prespawned  anadromous  fish  to  the 
waters  above  the  York  Haven  Dam. 
The  power  company  will  also  be 
asked  to  resolve  any  problems  with 
the  downstream  migration  of  fish. 

According  to  Robert  Hesser,  a 
Commission  fisheries  resource 
biologist,  “There  are  numerous 


problems  with  the  current  trapping 
facilities  at  the  Conowingo  Dam,  due 
primarily  to  high  spring  flows  and 
high  flow  of  water  passing  through 
the  turbines  that  tends  to  confuse 
upstream  migrating  fish  and  draws 
them  away  from  the  current  trap. 

“We  think  we  could  get  a much 
clearer  picture  of  just  how  many  fish 
are  arriving  at  Conowingo  if  there 
were  some  modifications  in  the 
present  collection  effort,”  said  Hesser. 
“Right  now  we  think  a lot  of  fish  are 
going  undetected.” 

Richard  St.  Pierre,  Susquehanna 
River  coordinator  for  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  agrees. 
“Conowingo  holds  the  key  to  shad 
restoration  in  the  Susquehanna. 
Upstream  and  downstream  passage  at 
this  facility  must  be  solved  for  our 
restoration  efforts  to  be  successful.”  It 
has  been  some  80  years  since  the 
spawning  runs  of  a number  of 
important  fishes  have  been  blocked  by 
the  large  dams  on  the  Susquehanna 
River.  But  the  recently  signed 
agreement  allows  hope  for  the  future 
— hope  that  the  silvery  shad  may 
soon  be  returning  once  again  to  their 
home  waters. 
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V. 


Be  sure  to  keep  your  neck  and  head 
covered  when  ice  fishing.  Studies  indicate 
that  as  much  as  30  percent  of  body  heat 
loss  occurs  through  these  areas.  Knit  caps, 
scarves,  high-neck  jackets,  and  sweaters 
are  the  best  protection. 


Don’t  store  your  rods  all  winter  in  a 
tightly  sealed  or  closed  rod  case.  Remove 
the  cap  or  drill  an  air  hole  to  allow  some 
circulation.  Moisture  buildup  in  a closed 
case  can  cause  blistering  and  damage  to 
the  rod  finish  and  fittings. 

The  best  way  to  store  waders  and  hip 
boots  is  not  to  hang  them,  but  to  fold 
them  in  a box  or  air  tight  plastic  bag  and 
store  them  in  a cool  dry  place.  The  box 
and  cool  storage  help  to  prevent  ozone 
buildup,  the  worst  enemy  of  waders. 

The  new  glass-to-glass  or  graphite-to- 
graphite  ferrules  often  become  dry  and 
don’t  hold  as  tightly  as  they  did  when  the 
rod  was  new.  To  correct  this,  use  candle 
wax  on  the  male  portion  of  the  ferrule, 
because  the  wax  helps  the  ferrule  hold  and 
protect  the  ferrule  material  from  wear.  Do 
not  use  anything  like  grease,  petroleum 
jelly,  or  the  like;  these  products  make 
separation  difficult  or  impossible. 


by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 


High  water  in  the  spring  often  creates 
eddies  and  backwaters  along  the  edges  of 
trout  and  sucker  streams.  Because  the 
current  is  slower  in  these  eddies,  fishing  is 
often  good  here.  Try  these  areas  by  letting 
your  bait  or  lure  drift  in  the  circular 
current  of  the  eddy.  Remember  that  the 
fish  will  be  facing  the  current  of  the  eddy, 
which  is  not  the  same  as  the  direction  of 
the  stream. 

Tie  some  weighted  trout  flies  on  keel 
hooks  for  early  season  fishing.  The  wing 
protects  the  upturned  hook  on  keel  flies, 
and  they  are  ideal  for  fishing  deep  and 
around  snags  and  brambles. 

An  easy,  simple,  and  neat  way  to 
repaint  lures  that  have  become  chipped  or 
damaged  is  to  use  small  bottles  of  auto 
touch-up  paint,  available  at  most  auto 
dealers  and  auto  supply  stores.  The  touch- 
up  paint  is  durable,  comes  in  many  colors, 
and  most  bottles  include  a touch-up  brush 
attached  to  the  cap  for  easy  application. 

Fish  often  gather  around  pilings  and 
trees  in  shallow  water,  but  beware  of  ice 
fishing  around  these  spots  because  the  ice 
will  be  noticeably  thinner  and  weaker  than 
in  open  areas. 
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Coming  Up  in 

Pennsylvania  Angler 

• March.  Took  for  lowdown  on  early  season  trout  tactics 
that  can  help  you  get  ready  for  Opening  Day. 

• March.  Spring  sucker  action  across  the  Commonwealth  is 
getting  in  high  gear,  and  this  information  puts  you  on  to 
the  best  fishing  with  details  on  how  best  to  score. 

• March.  Operation  FUTURE  means  other  things  besides 
trout,  and  an  article  in  this  issue  spells  out  the  Commission 
warmwater  coolwater  connection  with  Operation  FUTURE. 
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• April.  This  issue  has  a baitfishing  brushup  for  trout 
fishing  that  all  Opening  Day  live  bait  fishermen  won’t  want 
to  miss. 

• April.  For  a very  special  Opening  Day  and  early  season 
fishing  experience,  the  Commonwealth’s  special  regulation 
areas  provide  much  less  crowded  angling.  Here’s  how  and 
where  to  give  them  a try. 

• April.  Citation  shad  can  happen  to  you!  The  author  tells 

a story  of  catching  magnificent  fish  and  reveals  some  secrets 
of  success. 

• Every  month.  Don’t  miss  “Straight  Talk,”  “Notes  from  the 
Streams,”  “Anglers  Notebook,”  and  other  regular  Angler 
features. 


Warren  County 

by  Paul  R.  Jukes 

The  northwest  corner  of  the  Commonwealth  offers 
anglers  many  diverse  fishing  opportunities.  From 
panfish  to  muskies  to  trophy  trout  and  bass,  all  are 
available  here.  Warren  County  offers  trout  fishermen 
regularly  stocked  waters,  wild  trout,  streams  with  special 
regulations,  and  one  stocked  lake.  Stocked  streams  range 
from  small  t'^ickles  like  Hemlock,  Two,  Four,  and  Six  Mile 
runs  to  mid-sized  waters  like  the  Little  Brokenstraw  and 
Tionesta  Creek  with  its  South,  East,  and  West  branches. 

Big  Brokenstraw 

The  Big  Brokenstraw  splits  the  upper  quarter  of  Warren 
County.  Its  main  attractions  are  easy  access  and  that  it 
receives  the  bulk  of  preseason  stocking  allotments. 
Meandering  along  Rt.  426  from  Spring  Creek  to  Garland 
and  Rt.  27  from  Garland  to  Pittsfield,  it  then  follows  Rt.  6 
to  the  Allegheny  River  at  Irvine.  Areas  between  Youngsville 
upstream  to  Spring  Creek  receive  most  of  the  preseason  dole 
of  more  than  10,000  browns  and  rainbows.  It  also  receives  a 
limited  amount  of  trophy  palominos.  Their  large  size  and 
unusual  coloration  makes  them  unique  trophies. 

Popular  hotspots  include  the  fast  water  between  the 
bridges  on  Rt.  6 and  East  Main  Street  in  Youngsville  and 
Coover’s  Crossing  bridge  off  the  Old  Pittsfield  Road. 
Larger-than-average  trout  can  be  taken  with  minnows  and 
nightcrawlers  the  preferred  baits,  fished  slowly  and  deeply. 
Spinners  and  medium-sized  minnow  plugs  can  be  used  in 
the  larger  holes. 

Brokenstraw  tribs 

Inseason  stocking  provides  trout  action  throughout  the 
summer.  Smaller  tributary  streams  such  as  Spring  Creek, 
Blue  Eye  Run,  and  the  Little  Brokenstraw  help  spread  out 
the  summer  popularity  of  the  Big  Brokenstraw.  Like  its 
larger  brother,  the  Little  Brokenstraw  originates  in 
neighboring  New  York  state.  Crossing  the  border  near  Bear 
Lake,  it  winds  through  the  wilderness  along  the  old  Erie 
Railroad.  It  is  most  clearly  visible  along  Rt.  958  at 
Lottsville,  where  preseason  stocking  begins.  Anglers  can 
“bridge  hop”  its  length  downstream  through  Wrightsville, 
then  on  to  Rt.  6 east  to  Pittsfield,  where  it  meets  the  Big 
Brokenstraw. 

Blue  Eye  Run  is  a spring-fed  trickle  traversing  State 
Game  Lands  143  between  Pittsfield  and  Spring  Creek. 
Follow  Rt.  27  west  about  three  miles  out  of  Pittsfield,  cross 
the  bridge,  and  turn  right  onto  the  dirt  road  that  parallels 
the  run  upstream  for  two  miles.  Ample  parking  is  available 
at  the  barrier  gate;  walking  upstream  an  additional  mile 
and  fishing  down  makes  for  an  enjoyable  day.  Choked  with 
brush  and  alders,  this  one  is  made  to  order  for  worm 
dunking. 
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Tionesta  Creek 

Tionesta  Creek  sprawls  through  the  southeastern  county 
corner,  its  East,  South,  and  West  branches  trickling 
through  the  county.  Most  clearly  visible  and  readily 
accessible  is  the  West  Branch,  flowing  out  of  Chapman 
l.ake  to  Clarendon,  then  along  Rt.  6 to  Sheffield  and  Rt. 
948  to  Barnes  where  it  melds  with  its  South  and  East 
branches,  following  Rt.  666  to  the  county  line.  All  these 
provide  excellent  trout  angling  and  can  be  followed  and 
fished  with  a minimum  of  hiking  off  the  beaten  path.  Early 
season  anglers  should  stick  with  conventional  baits  for  best 
results.  Red  worms,  small  minnows,  and  salmon  eggs 
served  on  light  lines  and  tackle  take  most  trout. 

In  mid-season,  switch  to  spinners,  minnow  plugs,  and 
small  spoons.  Ely  fishermen  should  stick  with  streamers  or 
nymphs  the  first  few  weeks,  changing  to  wets,  and  later  dry 
flies  as  the  season  progresses  and  the  water  warms  and 
trout  become  more  active.  These  streams  provide  excellent 
fishing  right  through  the  extended  season  with  plenty  of 
holdovers  available  for  the  persistent  angler.  Late-season 
lures  include  medium-sized  spinners  such  as  'A-ounce 
Rooster  Tails  (black  finish  works  best),  gold  size  2 Mepps, 
and  Rapalas  and  Rebels  fished  on  light  spinning  gear. 

Allegheny  National  Forest 

Anglers  who  prefer  catching  native  brookies  usually  head 
tor  the  hills  north  of  Rt.  6 between  Warren  and  Kane  for 
the  Allegheny  National  Eorest’s  small  mountain  rills  and 
trickles  that  support  populations  of  wild  trout.  Because 
considerable  hiking  is  required  to  reach  the  headwaters  of 
Upper  East  Hickory,  Queen,  Upper  and  Lower  Sheriff 
runs,  Arnot  and  Little  Arnot,  Upper  Four  Mile,  Minister 
Creek,  and  Wildcat  Run,  this  angling  is  usually  reserved  for 
the  stout  of  heart  and  limb.  Other  hazards  include 
rattlesnakes  and  black  bear  sows  with  cubs,  all  of  which 
share  this  remote,  rugged  environment. 

Chapman  Lake 

Easier  trout  fishing  is  available  at  Chapman  Lake. 

Driving  from  Warren,  follow  Rt.  6 east  for  1 1 miles  to 
Clarendon.  Turn  right  at  the  only  traffic  light  in  town  (or 
left,  coming  west  from  Sheffield)  and  follow  the  highway 
five  miles  to  Chapman  State  Park.  Shorebound  anglers 
have  a choice  of  fishing  the  banks  near  the  parking  lot  or 
crossing  the  spillway  to  parkside  banks.  As  might  be 
expected,  opening  day  crowds  gather  in  large  numbers  to 
share  the  action.  This  68-acre  lake  received  some  20,000 
trout  in  1984. 

About  80  tent  sites  and  60  R.V.  areas  provide  adequate 
room  to  roam  the  805-acre  park.  Launching  and  mooring 
facilities  are  available,  but  boaters  are  restricted  to  non- 
powered  or  registered  boats  with  electric  motors.  All  non- 
registered  craft  must  display  a $5  state  park  launching  or 
mooring  permit. 

This  impoundment  is  made  to  order  for  bait  fishing,  and 
most  anglers  choose  that  method  for  taking  their  limits. 

Red  worms,  minnows,  salmon  eggs,  corn,  and  cheese  are 
widely  used  with  good  success  on  opening  day  and 
throughout  the  season.  Chapman  is  an  ideal  “family”  lake 
and  an  excellent  place  to  introduce  your  youngsters  to 
fishing.  It  is  also  stocked  for  winter  fishing  and  provides 
excellent  action  through  the  cold  months.  Minnows  are  the 


favored  producer,  fished  slowly  on  tip-ups  or  ice  rods. 

A busy  time  here  is  early  May,  when  spring  gobbler 
hunters  flock  to  the  area  to  hunt  Chapman  Park,  adjoining 
State  Game  Lands  29,  or  the  national  forest  lands.  Many 
combine  fishing  with  camping  and  hunting  for  an  enjoyable 
spring  vacation.  Plans  have  been  approved  for  extensive 
remodeling  and  renovation  of  the  park  area,  which  may 
adversely  affect  the  1985  season  activities.  Before  traveling 
long  distances  to  reach  the  area,  anglers  should  contact  the 
park  office  at  R.D.  1,  Clarendon,  PA  16313  or  call  814-723- 
5030  to  determine  whether  any  proposed  work  is  under  way 
that  might  interfere  with  their  plans. 

Caldwell  Creek 

Special  regulations  are  in  effect  on  sections  of  Caldwell 
Creek  and  its  West  Branch  near  Grand  Valley  in  the 
southwest  corner.  The  former  is  a fly  fishing  only  project, 
the  latter  a catch  and  release  section.  Both  are  off  the 
beaten  path;  on  a highway  map  locate  Grand  Valley, 
Selkirk,  Dotyville,  and  Three  Bridge  Run  off  Rt.  27  about 
halfway  between  Enterprise  and  Grand  Valley,  and  you’ll 
be  headed  in  the  right  direction.  For  the  flyrodder  who 
enjoys  year-round  action,  these  two  streams  are  hard  to 
beat.  The  parking  area  near  the  bridge  on  the  Selkirk  Road 
is  a rendezvous  for  flyrodders  to  meet  and  compare  notes, 
tackle,  and  equipment.  A group  of  regulars  from  the 
Warren  area  gets  a head  start  on  opening  day  by  meeting 
here  the  Saturday  before  for  a day  of  angling. 

Nymphs  and  maribou  streamers  are  the  favorites  for 
early  season,  then  the  usual  wets  and  dries  later  on.  Wading 
is  permitted  and  often  necessary  as  summer  alders  and 
brush  choke  the  stream  banks  and  make  casting  difficult. 

Ultralight  spinning  tackle  is  made  to  order  for  this  type 
of  angling.  Four-pound-test  to  six-pound-test  lines  are  right 
for  most  situations.  Salmon  eggs  are  most  effectively  fished 
on  two-pound-test  line,  provided  that  the  angler  has  the 
patience  to  use  it  properly.  Because  90  percent  of  a trout’s 
diet  consists  of  caddises,  mayflies,  or  stone  flies  in  the 
nymphal  stage,  flyrodders  can  score  throughout  the  season 
by  scratching  bottom  with  weighted  Hendricksons,  March 
Browns,  Quill  Gordons,  or  any  hand-tied  pattern  that 
imitates  the  scruffy  form  of  a nymph.  Streamers  made  with 
white,  black,  or  yellow  maribou  also  work  well,  as  do  any 
of  the  old  favorites,  such  as  Muddler  Minnows,  Wooly 
Buggers,  Mickey  Finns,  and  Matuka-styled  streamers. 

For  all-around  flyrodding  an  8-foot  to  8'/^-foot  rod  for  5- 
weight  or  6-weight  line  approaches  the  ideal.  In  late 
summer  a devoted  flyrodder  can  enjoy  nearly  perfect 
solitude,  whether  one  chooses  the  fly  fishing  only  streams  or 
open  waters  of  the  Brokenstraw  or  Tionesta  creeks.  Low 
water  calls  for  a change  in  tackle  and  tactics.  Tiny  dry  flies 
in  sizes  16  to  22  or  sparsely  tied  terrestrials  work  best. 
Wading  anglers  who  exercise  caution  to  creep  within  range 
of  feeding  trout  are  sometimes  rewarded  with  holdovers 
that  have  attained  considerable  size. 

Allegheny  Reservoir 

Warmwater  anglers  have  several  choices;  the  main  ones 
are  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  and  River.  Bank  fishermen 
usually  congregate  at  the  south  shore  tailwaters,  quickly 
reached  off  Rt.  59  at  the  Kinzua  Dam  site.  The  north  shore 
can  be  reached  by  traveling  up  Hemlock  Road  at  the  east 
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end  of  Warren,  the  last  left  turn  before  crossing  the  Glade 
Bridge.  The  tailwaters  yield  plenty  of  fish  to  skillful, 
persistent  (and  yet,  lucky!)  anglers.  Both  minnows  and 
nightcrawlers  are  effective  for  large  brown  trout.  The  daily 
limit  is  three,  but  the  season  is  open  year-round  in  the  %- 
mile  section  below  the  dam.  Musky  anglers  use  heavyweight 
tackle  to  lob  huge  minnow  baits  into  the  upper  tailwaters, 
while  others  try  for  walleye  with  jig-and-nightcrawler 
combinations.  Because  the  rapid  waterfall  and  whirlpools 
continually  change  and  undermine  the  stream  bottom, 
working  lures  is  difficult.  Wading  is  not  permitted  here. 

Reservoir  waters  always  yield  plenty  of  panfish, 
smallmouth  bass,  walleye,  and  northerns,  but  the  reservoir 
has  great  musky  fishing.  While  these  giants  have  been  taken 
on  inadequate  tackle  by  ill-prepared  anglers,  preferred  gear 
for  these  monsters  ranges  from  bass-sized  jigs  spiced  with 
porkrind  or  nightcrawlers  to  oversized  lures  such  as  the 
Swim  Whizz,  Suick,  Pikie  Minnow,  Rapalas,  and  Bombers. 
A few  minutes  invested  in  honing  hooks  to  needle- 
sharpness  swing  the  odds  of  burying  the  barbs  in  these 
toothy  critters,  as  will  a stout  casting  rod  and  reel  loaded 
with  200  yards  of  premium  17-pound-test  to  25-pound-test 
monofilament  or  heavier  dacron  line. 

Early  season  walleye  anglers  prefer  live  bait  or  jig-and- 
nightcrawler  combinations,  and  bass  fans  enjoy  plugging 
the  shoreline  with  topwater  offerings  or  plastic  worms 
rigged  Texas  style  and  fished  slowly  along  the  bottom. 
Mister  Twisters  in  green,  black,  or  purple  are  also  favored 
producers. 

Boaters  have  ready  access  at  several  points  around  the 
reservoir.  The  northeastern  shore  area  is  served  by  the 
launch  at  Webbs  Ferry  off  the  Scandia-Onoville  Road. 
From  Warren  head  north  on  Rt.  62  for  three  miles,  turn 
right  on  Hatch  Run  Road  by  the  Warren  Mall,  then 
proceed  about  1 1 miles  to  the  right  turn  that  leads  to 
Webbs  Ferry.  The  road  leading  from  the  main  highway  to 
the  launch  ramp  is  steep,  rocky,  and  sometimes  quite 
slippery  in  rainy  weather.  Other  facilities  are  available  at 
Wolf  Run  Marina  of  Rt.  59,  six  miles  east  of  the  dam.  The 
southern  arm  has  launch  ramps  three  miles  past  Dew  Drop 
Campgrounds  and  another  at  Kiasutha.  Handsome  Fake, 
Hooks  Brook,  Hopewell,  Morrison,  Old  State  Road,  and 
Pine  Grove  campgrounds  are  maintained  by  the  forest 
service  and  are  accessible  by  boat  only. 

The  reservoir  is  also  a super  walleye  fishery,  and  the  best 
walleye  fishing  comes  after  winter  has  locked  the  county 
firmly  within  its  grasp.  Ice  fishing  is  good  through 
December  and  right  up  until  break-up  the  following  spring. 
On  better  days,  a festive  atmosphere  prevails  on  the  ice  as 
anglers  gather  to  try  their  luck  with  tip-ups  and  ice  lures 
spiced  with  a live  minnow.  Popular  hardwater  spots  are 
near  Dew  Drop  and  Morrison  Run  in  the  southern  arm 
and  Willow  Bay  and  Webbs  Ferry  on  the  northernmost 
section.  At  Webbs  Ferry  the  New  York  state  line  is  close  at 
hand,  and  fishing  here  is  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  Indians.  A special  permit  is  required  from  the 
S.N.I.  for  ice  fishing  within  these  boundaries.  Contact  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  at  Haley  Community  Building, 
P.O.  Box  231,  Salamanca,  NY  14779  for  additional 
information. 

Up-to-the-minute  fishing  conditions  at  the  reservoir  are 
available  by  calling  the  24-hour  hotline  at  814-726-0164. 
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Information  on  camping,  hiking,  and  fishing  within 
Allegheny  National  Forest  borders  is  available  from  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  Office  of  Information,  Box  847, 
Warren,  PA  16365.  A listing  of  Kinzua  Country  events  held 
throughout  the  year,  sporting  goods  suppliers,  and  private 
campgrounds  is  available  from  the  Kinzua  Dam  Vacation 
Bureau,  Box  576,  Warren,  PA  16365. 

Allegheny  River 

The  30-mile  stretch  of  Allegheny  River  from  the  dam  to 
the  Forest  County  line  has  three  areas  to  provide  boating 
access.  First  is  the  tailrace  area  below  the  dam  off  Rt.  59. 
Another  is  off  Rt.  6 in  Starbrick.  At  the  intersection  of  Rt. 

6 and  Yankee  Bush  Road  turn  south  toward  the  river.  Turn 
left  at  the  stop  sign  and  follow  River  Road  upstream  about 
'/2-mile  to  the  launch  site  maintained  by  the  Fish 
Commission.  The  third  area  is  at  Buckaloons  Campground 
at  Irvine.  Take  the  Rt.  62  exit  off  Rt.  6,  go  south  2/  10-mile, 
and  make  a right  turn  onto  what  is  now  called  National 
Forge  Road  (formerly  Old  Rt.  6),  following  that  to  the 
entrance  road.  This  20-mile  section  provides  many  angling 
opportunities.  The  stretch  between  the  dam  and  Warren  is 
relatively  shallow  and  offers  good  bass  fishing  with 
topwater  plugs,  minnow  plugs,  and  crankbaits  in  the  early 
season.  Tater  on,  baits  such  as  worms,  hellgrammites,  soft- 
shelled  crabs,  and  minnows  work  well. 

The  river  deepens  considerably  between  Warren  and 
Irvine,  due  largely  to  frequent  dredging  operations.  Like  the 
reservoir,  the  river  is  a terrific  walleye  fishery.  Walleye 
anglers  take  good  catches  from  the  deeper  holes  with 
nightcrawlers  and  minnows.  Deer  hair  or  maribou  jigs  work 
well,  especially  those  tipped  with  minnows  or  twister  tails 
for  added  attraction.  Bright  colors  work  best  with  purple, 
white,  green,  and  yellow  fluorescents  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

One  particular  hotspot  is  the  area  behind  the  Penelec 
plant  at  the  west  end  of  Warren.  Although  the  property  is 
owned  and  maintained  by  Penelec,  anglers  are  welcome  to 
park  in  a special  area  off  Rt.  6 near  the  plant.  From  here  it 
is  only  a short  walk  to  the  river.  This  area  is  used  frequently 
throughout  the  season  by  anxious  anglers  seeking  ice-out 
suckers,  then  panfish,  bass,  northerns,  and  walleye  in  later 
months.  Occasionally  someone  will  luck  into  one  of  the 
muskies  that  prowl  the  depths  of  this  section. 

Other  downstream  areas  can  be  reached  from  the 
roadside  that  parallels  the  river  through  Starbrick.  At 
Irvine,  the  river  can  be  followed  on  the  south  shore  by 
taking  Rt.  62  south  toward  Tidioute.  The  north  shore  is 
accessible  by  following  the  National  Forge  Road  into 
Irvine,  then  turning  left  to  Dunn’s  Eddy  and  the  Althom 
Road.  Much  of  the  riverfront  here  is  private  property,  so 
anglers  should  obtain  permission  before  trying  their  luck. 
The  Althom  Road  follows  the  river  downstream  where  it 
meets  Davy  Hill  Road,  then  leads  into  Tidioute. 
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Other  warmwater  opportunities 

Smaller  warmwater  fisheries  include  Akeley  Swamp  Lake 
and  Benson’s  Pond,  both  located  off  Old  Rt.  62  a mile 
north  of  Akeley.  Crappies  and  bluegills  can  be  taken  from 
these  ponds,  but  brush-choked  shorelines  make  casting 
difficult.  Canoes,  John  boats,  and  cartoppers  can  be 
dropped  in  at  the  breast  of  the  dam  to  provide  easier 
fishing.  The  Conewango  Creek  follows  Rt.  62  from  the 
state  line  to  Warren,  where  it  empties  into  the  Allegheny 
River.  Along  this  stretch,  panfish,  bullheads,  and  an 
occasional  walleye  await  the  angler’s  offerings.  While  bank 
fishing  is  possible,  best  results  can  be  had  by  canoeing 
downstream  from  the  bridge  at  Russell.  Large  northerns 
sometimes  fall  for  plugs  intended  for  bass,  and  muskies  are 
known  to  frequent  the  deeper  sections  farther  downstream. 
Smallmouths  and  northerns  are  also  known  to  inhabit 
slower  sections  of  some  county  trout  streams.  Probing 
stretches  of  still  water  with  large  minnows,  nightcrawlers,  or 
hellgrammites  will  take  both. 

While  these  sections  are  usually  located  outside  of  the 
usually  stocked  portions,  some  spots  in  both  the  Big 
Brokenstraw  and  Tionesta  Creek  should  not  be  overlooked. 
For  the  former,  check  the  slow,  deep  sections  where  the 
stream  parallels  Rt.  6 east  of  Youngsville  to  Irvine  and 
especially  where  the  Big  Brokenstraw  flows  into  the 
Allegheny  River  near  Buckaloons  Campground. 
Smallmouths  can  also  be  found  in  deeper  holes  upstream 
from  the  bridges  at  Pittsfield  and  Garland.  In  the  early 
season  try  live  bait;  in  mid-summer,  minnows,  plugs  or 
streamers  work  well.  Tionesta  Creek  anglers  should  pay 
attention  to  similar  sections  for  bass  action.  Because  bass 
season  is  open  year-round  on  streams  and  rivers,  anglers 
should  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  this  bonus. 


McKean  County 


by  Howie  Gustafson 

There  are  more  than  25  streams  in  McKean  County  that 
are  stocked  with  trout,  but  not  so  well-known  is  a great 
warmwater  fishery  that  takes  in  most  of  the  northeast 
section  of  the  county. 

Allegheny  River 

Starting  at  the  Potter  County  line,  the  Allegheny  River 
flows  west  to  Port  Allegany  and  then  north  to  the  New 
York  state  boundary.  It  takes  a big  curve  into  New  York 
before  returning  to  Pennsylvania.  U.S.  Rt.  6 follows  the 
river  from  Potter  County  to  Port  Allegany;  Pa.  Rt.  155 
parallels  it  from  there  to  the  New  York  State  line,  although 
some  road  maps  show  it  as  Rt.  446  from  Larribee  north. 
Bridges  cross  the  river  at  Boyers  Crossing,  Coleman  Mill, 


Port  Allegany,  Dunbars  Crossing,  Turtlepoint,  Larribee, 
and  Eldred,  and  in  most  places  there  is  a secondary  road  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  that  offers  easier  access  than  from 
the  state  highways. 

The  upper  five  miles  from  Potter  County  to  Rt.  155  are 
annually  stocked  with  trout.  This  area  is  also  great 
smallmouth  bass  water  as  well  as  musky  habitat,  and  a few 
people  work  large  minnows  under  the  brush  piles  and  in  the 
spring  holes  and  take  muskies  every  year.  Some  lunkers 
have  been  taken  from  the  big  pool  above  the  Mill  Street 
bridge  in  Port  Allegany,  and  while  there  are  often 
fishermen  there,  it  is  seldom  crowded. 

Another  excellent  spot  is  at  the  Dunbar  Crossing  bridge, 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  borough,  and  it’s  great 
smallmouth  bass  water  around  the  bend  below  the  bridge. 
Walleye  inhabit  the  deeper  sections  above  the  bridge,  but 
they  aren’t  fooled  easily.  Between  these  two  spots  are  some 
very  deep  holes  that  harbor  fish  all  summer.  There  are  also 
many  smaller  pools  and  some  riffles,  and  an  occasional 
lunker  trout  or  even  a northern  pike  may  hit  your  bass  lure. 
A few  northerns  work  their  way  up  from  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir,  and  they  provide  that  extra  possibility  of  a real 
battle  with  a large  fish. 

The  locals  call  the  area  the  Larribee  Flats,  and  it  is  a 
good  description  of  the  confluence  of  Potato  Creek  and  the 
river.  It  is  a combination  of  bogs,  marsh,  watercourses, 
coves,  and  backwaters  that  provides  much  cover  and  food 
for  many  gamefish.  It  is  difficult  to  wade  even  if  you’re 
familiar  with  the  section,  and  the  best  way  to  work  it  is  with 
a small  John  boat  or  canoe.  The  walleye  fishing  is 
particularly  good  near  Farmers  Valley  on  the  Potato  Creek 
section,  and  there  can  be  a musky  under  every  downed  tree 
or  brush  pile.  They  can  be  found  as  far  upstream  as 
Smethport,  but  few  people  bother  to  look  for  muskies 
there. 

Tackle  for  musky  fishing  in  the  river  and  creeks  is  of 
necessity  on  the  heavy  side,  because  landing  one  of  these 
big  fish  in  such  small  streams  is  a combination  of  brute 
strength  and  awkwardness.  There  is  not  much  room  to  play 
a large  fish,  and  there  is  always  the  combination  of  roots 
and  brush  to  foul  your  line.  Any  of  the  popular  musky  lures 
takes  fish  at  times,  but  the  most  successful  musky  hunters 
stick  to  live  minnows  — preferably  a 6-inch  to  8-inch 
sucker. 

Walleye  are  found  in  deep  spring  holes  and  slower 
moving  water  and  respond  best  to  minnows  and 
nightcrawlers  fished  very  slowly.  Many  are  taken  by  still 
fishing  by  the  knowledgeable  anglers  who  have  taken  the 
time  to  search  out  the  best  spots.  Bass  respond  to  small 
spoons,  spinners,  minnows,  frogs,  and  nightcrawlers.  One 
of  the  best  places  to  look  for  them  is  around  the  numerous 
pilings  that  still  dot  the  river-relics  from  the  lumbering 
days.  There  are  also  large  stumps  and  fallen  trees  that  make 
excellent  cover,  but  they  change  nearly  every  year. 

Of  late  years,  many  carp  have  invaded  the  river,  and 
while  they  are  more  often  cursed  than  fished  for,  if  you 
want  some  real  action,  go  after  them  with  light  spinning 
tackle.  They  will  take  many  baits  fished  right  on  the 
bottom.  Not  to  be  overlooked  along  the  Allegheny  are  the 
numerous  coves,  most  of  which  are  on  the  east  side.  Many 
of  them  provide  some  good  sport  with  brown  bullheads  and 
sunfish.  Worms  on  small  hooks  work  well. 
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Oswayo  Creek 

Oswayo  Creek  actually  joins  the  Allegheny  in  New  York 
state,  and  the  only  access  to  the  lower  end  is  from  N.Y.  Rt. 
417  or  a long  hike  on  foot.  From  the  village  of  Ceres  on  the 
border  of  the  two  states,  Rt.  44  follows  the  stream  all  the 
way  into  Potter  County.  The  Oswayo  has  a great  and  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  a trout  stream,  and  from  Sharon 
Spring  downstream  the  Fish  Commission  stocks  muskies.  It 
is  also  excellent  smallmouth  bass  water,  but  very  few  people 
ever  fish  it  with  the  idea  of  catching  bass.  Usually  they 
come  as  a result  of  trout  fishing. 

Potato  Creek 

From  Crossmeyers  Crossing  above  Smethport,  Rt.  46 
follows  the  creek  all  the  way.  There  is  also  a secondary  road 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  that  is  reached  by  several 
bridges.  It  is  primarily  a brown  trout  stream,  but  there  are  a 
lot  of  brookies,  also.  It  is  rated  as  one  of  the  best  streams  in 
the  state  for  night  fishing  for  big  browns,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  better  fly  fishing  waters  in  the  county. 

Potato  Creek  is  also  a spot  to  try  for  smallmouth  bass. 

Its  24  miles  are  best  in  spring  and  fall. 

Marvin  Creek 

This  waterway  joins  Potato  Creek  at  Smethport,  and 
offers  10  miles  of  fine  trout  fishing.  About  three  miles  south 
of  Smethport,  a section  of  .9  miles  long  has  been  set  aside 
as  delayed  harvest  fly  fishing  only.  U.S.  Rt.  6 is  within 
walking  distance  as  far  as  Hazelhurst. 

Kinzua  Creek 

The  South  Branch  of  Kinzua  Creek  is  the  best  stream  in 
the  county.  Access  is  from  Rt.  321,  but  there  is  a steep  slope 
to  the  creek.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  excellence  of  the 
South  Branch  is  the  cool  temperature  maintained 
throughout  the  summer.  Most  of  the  water  is  shaded,  and 
there  are  several  spring  seeps  that  help  keep  the  temperature 
down.  There  is  a lot  of  natural  reproduction  of  both  brook 
and  brown  trout,  and  some  migration  upstream  from  the 
reservoir.  It  also  has  some  of  the  best  fly  hatches  of  any 
stream  in  the  county,  and  it’s  one  of  the  few  places  where 
they  are  predictable. 


Smaller  streams 

Lewis  Run  and  the  East  Branch  of  Tunungwant  Creek 
are  bordered  by  Rt.  219,  and  provide  some  good  put-and- 
take  early  season  fishing.  Some  of  their  tributaries  will 
surprise  you.  East  of  Bradford  along  Rt.  346  past  the 
Bradford  Water  Company  property  is  Willow  Creek.  Some 
of  the  upper  water  is  on  private  land,  but  the  lower  end  is 
mostly  within  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and  it  holds  a 
good  supply  of  brookies. 

The  same  is  true  of  Sugar  Run,  which  flows  along  Rt. 
321.  The  North  Branch  of  Sugar  Run  can  be  reached  by  a 
forest  service  road  that  is  also  used  by  the  drilling 
companies.  Watch  for  trucks! 

Chappel  Fork  is  a jewel  of  a brook  trout  stream  and 
access  is  along  another  forest  service  road  that  begins  at 
Marshburg  on  Rt.  59. 

At  certain  times  during  October  and  on  into  November, 
these  streams  that  empty  directly  into  the  reservoir  — 
Willow  Creek,  Sugar  Run,  Chappel  Fork,  Kinzua  Creek, 
and  the  South  Branch  — have  some  spawning  runs  of 
browns  and  rainbows  that  come  up  from  the  dam.  Fishing 
at  the  mouths  of  these  streams  is  often  worthwhile,  and 
some  great  fishing  can  be  had  upstream  when  this  occurs. 
Unfortunately,  the  timing  is  critical  but  never  predictible. 

Two  Mile  Run  is  a tributary  of  Tionesta  Creek  and  is 
easily  approached  from  Rt.  6 between  Kane  and  Ludlow. 
Most  of  it  is  very  open,  because  it  was  sandwiched  between 
the  highway  and  a railroad.  The  railroad  is  gone,  and  the 
creek  is  improving  itself  by  finding  new  meanders  and  more 
cover  each  year. 

Wilson  Run  is  another  good  brook  trout  stream  that  is 
paralleled  by  Rt.  321  south  of  Kane. 

There  are  some  forest  service  roads  that  offer  access  to 
the  East  Branch  of  Tionesta  Creek  off  Rt.  6 in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  county,  but  unless  a roadmap  is 
available,  directions  will  have  to  come  from  the  locals. 

From  JoJo  you  can  follow  a tributary  downstream  and  fish 
it  as  you  go.  A short  distance  away  (over  the  next  ridge!)  is 
a wilderness  stream,  beautiful  little  Cane  Run.  It  is  usually 
a walk-in  proposition,  but  worth  it.  These  are  typical  of 
many  streams  in  the  county,  especially  those  that  are  within 
the  borders  of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  They  are  not 
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on  the  approved  stocking  list,  nor  are  they  registered  as 
wilderness  streams,  but  if  you  can  get  to  them  they  are 
usually  full  of  native  brookies.  A topo  map  of  the  section  of 
the  county  that  you  would  like  to  explore  is  a valuable  asset 
and  there  are  streams  here  that  seldom  see  a fisherman. 

Maps  are  available  for  those  who  seek  them.  A good 
place  to  start  is  with  the  Fish  Commission’s  “Maps  for 
Fishermen  and  Boaters,”  a one-page  overview  of  which 
maps  are  available  for  Pennsylvania  and  where  to  obtain 
them.  For  a free  single  copy,  send  with  requests  a business- 
sized stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to:  Publications 
Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Trout  Stocking  Numbers 


Warren  and  McKean  counties  received  more  than 
1 30,000  fish  in  inseason  and  preseason  stocking  in  1 984. 
Here  are  some  of  the  counties’  trout  stocking  winners 
with  the  numbers  of  fish  each  waterway  received. 

McKean  County 

Hamlin  Lake 

5,000 

Kinzua  Creek 

7,000 

Marvin  Creek 

7,700 

Potato  Creek 

13,000 

Allegheny  River  (McKean/ Potter) 

23,600 

Skinner  Creek 

2,100 

East  Branch  Tionesta  Creek 

3,500 

South  Branch  Kinzua  Creek 

3,300 

Sugar  Run 

2,200 

Warren  County 

Brokenstraw  Creek 

16,400 

Little  Brokenstraw  Creek 

9,400 

Chapman  Lake 

20,000 

Jackson  Run 

6,600 

Blue  Eye  Run 

3,000 

West  Branch  Caldwell  Creek 

2,400 

Spring  Creek 

2,800 

Tidioute  Creek 

2,800 

West  Branch  Tionesta  Creek 

2,500 

Most  of  the  streams  in  McKean  County  are  freestone 
waters  and  as  such  are  subject  to  the  effects  of  acid  rain  and 
other  man-produced  hazards.  Most  streams  are  quite 
shallow  but  have  a good  gradient  that  provides  enough 
aeration  to  keep  the  oxygen  content  high  enough  to  sustain 
trout.  Even  so,  the  fishing  is  not  very  good  during  July  and 
August,  except  in  those  places  where  the  Commission 
stocks. 

There  is  some  good  fly  fishing  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  season,  some  of  the  best  lures 
are  small  streamers  such  as  the  Black-nosed  Dace,  Edson 
Tiger  Light,  and  Muddler  Minnow.  Wet  flies  that  work  well 
include  the  Blue  Dun  and  Black  Gnat  early  in  the  season, 
and  Light  Cahill,  Professor,  and  Coachman  later  on.  A 
Hares  Ear  or  Yellow  Stone  Fly  Nymph  work  well  most  of 
the  time.  A Blue  Quilll,  Adams,  Grey  Fox  Variant,  and 
Light  Cahill  make  a good  choice  of  dry  flies. 


The  Allegheny  Reservoir  and  the  Allegheny  River,  in  McKean 
and  Warren  counties,  offer  great  walleye  action.  The  fishing 
is  best  in  spring,  fall,  and  winter.  Jigs  and  jig-and- 
nightcrawler  combinations  are  the  ticket  to  success. 


Early  in  the  season  most  fishermen  stick  to  various  baits 
such  as  worms,  minnows,  salmon  eggs,  cheese,  and  corn, 
and  they  all  work  in  the  hands  of  those  who  practice  with 
them.  Small  Mepps  and  Swiss  Swing  spinners  are  always 
good.  Tackle  does  not  have  to  be  very  heavy.  In  fact,  long 
rods  are  difficult  to  use  on  the  small  streams.  Fly  rods  over 
eight  feet  long  are  not  needed,  and  ultralight  spinning  rods 
of  five  feet  are  better  than  longer  ones.  | pa] 
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STOPPING  ILLEGAL 
COMMERCIALIZATION 
OF  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE 


A 28-month  investigation  that  started  in  Pennsylvania  and  ultimately 
spread  to  1 1 other  states  climaxed  last  January  18  when  state  and 
federal  agents  began  serving  arrest  warrants  and  filing  criminal 
citations  against  over  135  persons  allegedly  involved  in  illegal 
commercialization  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

This  investigation,  one  of  the  most  extensive  every  conducted  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  northeastern  states,  involved  over  275  illegally 
taken  deer,  10,000  pounds  of  striped  bass  and  salmon,  and  even  trout 
taken  from  commercial  and  cooperative  hatcheries,  hundreds  of  ducks, 
geese,  small  game  species,  fur-bearing  animals,  protected  birds  of  prey, 
and  even  songbirds. 

This  operation,  expertly  coordinated  by  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  its  agents,  included  Pennsylvania  game  protectors, 
Pennsylvania  waterways  conservation  officers,  and  some  deputies. 
Intelligence  sources  had  discovered  increasing  black  market  activity 
involving  many  species  of  wildlife,  and  indications  taht  animals  taken 
illegally  were  also  being  sold  in  interstate  commerce,  a violation  of  the 
U.  S.  Lacey  Act,  which  prohibits  transportation,  sale,  acquisition,  or 
purchase  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  any  fish  or  wildlife  taken, 
possessed,  transported,  or  sold  in  violation  of  state  or  federal  laws. 

It  was  necessary  to  get  “inside”  their  operations,  and  once  this  was 
accomplished,  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  the  illegal 
commercial  market  was  even  more  widespread  than  we  first  thought.  A 
majority  of  the  animals  sold  to  the  agents  was  taken  illegally — taken  at 
night  during  closed  seasons,  and  many  without  licenses. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  high  amounts  at  which  bail  was  set  by 
district  justices  and  the  federal  courts,  and  a great  number  of  these 
people  are  in  prison.  It  was  evident  from  the  undercover  operations 
that  many  of  these  cases  would  not  have  come  to  light  through  routine 
law  enforcement  practices. 

With  Atlantic  striped  bass  a major  environmental  concern,  and  their 
numbers  dropping  for  more  than  a decade,  we  believe  that  the  illegal 
harvests  of  large  breeder  fish  and  sublegal  stocks  that  can  make  up 
future  year  classes  have  been  contributing  factors  in  the  decline  of  this 
important  species.  We  found  that  some  established  seafood  dealers 
were  buying  and  selling  illegal  fish  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  City, 
Maryland,  and  the  District  Columbia. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  this  operation  will  be  removal  of  the 
market  and  the  incentive  for  criminals  to  poach  and  continue  their 
unscrupulous,  bloody  activities. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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Fly  Fisherman’s  Tactics  for  Early  Season  Trout  by  Harry  W. 
Murray 

4 Opening  day  is  only  a few  weeks  away,  so  now’s  the  time  to  brush 
up  on  your  tactics.  This  article  can  help. 


American  Shad  Restoration— Pennsylvania’s  Challenge  by 

Robert  B.  Hesser 

Pennsylvania  has  turned  the  corner  in  restoring  American  shad  to 
the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  and  Susguehanna  rivers.  Here’s  the  good  news. 


Operation  FUTURE:  the  Warmwater/Coolwater  Connection  by 

12  Richard  A.  Snyder 

In  addition  to  trout,  the  Keystone  State’s  warmwater  and  coolwater 
species  are  a part  of  Operation  FUTURE.  The  author  tells  their  story. 


Spring  Suckers  by  Chris  Dolnack 
If  you  just  can’t  wait  for  opening  day,  here’s  a sure  cure  for  your 
cabin  fever,  with  special  details  on  where  in  Pennsylvania  to  fish  for 
suckers. 


Cartopping  in  a Nutshell  by  Art  Michaels 
If  you’re  thinking  of  buying  your  first  boat  this  year,  cartopping  has 
practical  and  financial  advantages.  Heed  this  advice  to  make  the  most 
of  your  investment. 


County  Features— Adams  County  by  Warren  W.  Singer,  Franklin 
and  Fulton  Counties  by  Bill  Porter 
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The  Cover 

This  month’s  front  cover,  photographed  by  Dave 
Wonderlich,  is  a trout  fisherman’s  reminder  that  it 
won’t  be  long  now!  With  only  a few  more  weeks 
until  opening  day,  no  fly  fisherman  will  want  to 
miss  the  brush-up  on  fishing  tactics  beginning  on 
page  4.  Anglers  who  just  can’t  wait  for  opening 
day  will  delight  in  the  information  on  page  16. 
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by  Harry  W.  Murray 

photos  by  the  author 

The  opening  of  trout  season  is  right  around  the  corner 
and  you  have  some  decisions  to  make.  Last  year  you 
did  well  by  starting  off  with  streamers.  The  year 
before  last  you  started  with  dry  flies  but  angling  friends  said 
you  were  pushing  things  so  you  didn’t  have  any  faith  in 
them  and  consequently  didn’t  do  well.  Then,  last  winter  an 
acquaintance  told  you  about  the  outstanding  nymph  fishing 
he  usually  experiences  in  the  spring. 

Though  there  are  situations  in  which  1 switch  from  dries 
to  nymphs  to  streamers  within  15  minutes  on  50  feet  in  the 
same  stream,  this  is  not  the  norm  for  serious  early  season 
trouting.  A little  homework  in  planning  early  outings  and 
the  tactics  you  will  use  can  pay  great  dividends  astream. 


Freelance  writer-photographer  Harry  W.  Murray  is  a 
teacher,  lecturer,  and  angling  guide. 


Your  choice  of  starting  with  streamers  last  spring  was 
wise.  Most  of  our  streams  in  Pennsylvania  are  better  suited 
to  this  approach  for  springtime  fly  fishing  than  to  any 
other.  The  full  streams  make  pinpointing  a trout’s  location 
difficult.  Streamers  let  you  search  a variety  of  water  types 
and  depths  easily.  Because  you  are  imitating  minnows, 
which  are  a large  food  type,  you  can  show  the  trout  a fly 
large  enough  to  wake  him  up  and  make  him  want  to  feed. 

If  you  have  chosen  to  fish  a stream  containing  a good 
population  of  rainbows,  you  can  strip  a white  marabou 
muddler  or  Wooly  Bugger  through  the  riffles  and  heavy 
runs.  Occasionally,  the  speed  of  the  current  can  present  a 
problem  as  you  try  to  get  the  streamers  to  the  bottom.  A 
sinking  tip  fly  line,  splitshot  on  the  leader,  or  a short  section 
of  fast-sinking  fly  line  built  into  the  leader  can  be  a great 
help  in  correcting  this  situation. 

1 like  to  start  at  the  top  of  riffles  and  well  off  to  one  side. 

I cast  straight  across,  or  across  and  downstream  at  a slight 
angle.  By  using  a sharp  6-inch  line-hand  stripping  action, 
the  streamers  can  be  made  to  dart  across  the  riffles  in  a very 
productive  manner. 

Slower  water 

These  same  streams  usually  have  pools  of  slower,  deeper 
water  connecting  the  riffles.  Though  rainbows  can  often  be 
caught  here,  this  is  a favorite  water  type  for  browns.  You 
can  still  do  well  with  streamers  here,  but  I get  my  best 
results  with  sculpin  patterns  and  dark  Zonkers  in  this 
slower  water.  Both  of  these  flies  can  pass  for  a variety  of 
minnows  that  are  normally  found  here. 

A slightly  different  system  of  handling  streamers  is 
needed  now.  You  still  want  them  on  the  bottom,  but  you’re 
not  committed  to  the  down-and-across  approach.  Often  a 
cast  quartering  upstream  gets  excellent  results.  The  retrieve 
should  also  be  slowed  down.  A very  slow  stripping  action 
or  even  the  old  hand-twist  retrieve  often  gets  you  a take  for 
the  largest  brown  in  the  pool.  Don’t  be  too  fast  in  picking 
up  the  streamer  if  you  feel  a strike  but  didn’t  hook  the  fish. 

1 have  had  some  lunker  browns  “bump”  a streamer  two  or 
three  times  before  taking  it  solidly.  A little  patience  may 
give  you  the  best  fish  of  the  season. 

Tactics  with  nymphs 

Some  of  these  same  streams  can  provide  good  catches 
with  nymphs,  but  you  should  adjust  your  tactics.  The 
down-and-across  system  produces  a few  fish,  but  your  catch 
will  increase  if  you  turn  upstream.  Casting  upstream  or  up 
and  across-stream  and  allowing  the  nymphs  to  drift  back 
downstream  naturally  can  be  very  productive. 

This  technique  provides  you  with  two  built-in  factors  that 
are  very  important  in  spring.  First,  this  is  the  way  a real 
nymph  dislodged  from  the  stream  bottom  by  the  force  of 
the  current  would  act.  Early  in  the  season,  streams  contain 
their  maximum  nymph  load,  and  trout  are  accustomed  to 
seeing  them  ride  by  in  the  current.  Secondly,  you  can  gain 
the  maximum  depth  with  artificial  nymphs  by  this 
maneuver.  Casting  almost  straight  upstream  and  utilizing 
the  full  length  of  the  fly  rod  to  keep  the  line  and  leader 
within  that  same  current  lets  you  reach  depths  almost 
impossible  to  work  any  other  way. 

For  the  largest  trout  streams  I like  to  use  a nymph  large 
enough  to  entice  the  trout  to  move  a little  in  case  1 don’t 


run  it  right  by  their  noses.  A dark  stonefly  nymph  in  sizes  6 
8,  and  10  produces  some  beautiful  trout.  A hare’s  ear 
nymph  in  sizes  8,  10,  and  12  passes  for  many  different 
aquatic  insects  and  is  a constant  producer,  too. 

Small  mountain  streams  can  also  provide  good  early 
season  nymphing.  Though  the  streams  are  full,  you  must 
still  approach  each  pool  and  run  cautiously;  but  a number 


12  Quill  Gordon  nymph  dropped  into  the  head  of  these 
little  pools  usually  produces  a strike  before  it  has  gone  five 
feet. 

If  you  want  to  stick  with  nymphs  early  in  the  season, 
there  is  one  more  water  type  to  consider.  Limestone  spring 
creeks  contain  excellent  nymph  populations,  if  you  stretch 
the  term.  My  favorite  nymph  for  fishing  the  water  for 
unsighted  trout  is  the  damselfly.  Those  delicate  long-winged 
adult  flies  you  see  all  about  the  stream  in  July  are  now 
crawling  around  the  stream  bottom  in  their  diving  suits. 
This  is  a tough  way  to  take  spring  creek  trout,  but  it  can  be 
done. 

A much  easier  way  to  take  spring  creek  trout  at  this  time 
of  the  year  is  with  cress  bugs,  fishing  only  to  sighted  fish. 
This  tactic  really  works,  and  if  you  want  to  start  the  season 
with  nymphs  it  can  be  quite  productive. 

Dries 

Consider  something  well  worthwhile  if  you  want  to  open 
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the  season  with  dries.  The  little  blue-winged  Olives  may  be 
on.  Because  this  is  a multi-brooded  mayfly,  you  can  never 
make  book  on  them.  They  may  have  come  and  gone,  or 
they  may  be  hiding  from  you  for  a few  days,  but  if  they’re 
hatching  there  can  be  some  excellent  surface  action. 

If  you  are  on  these  spring  creeks  and  find  no  Olives,  there 
is  still  one  possibility  if  you  want  to  fish  dries  — the  deer 


Gordon,  Mr.  Rapidan,  and  Elk  Hair  Caddis  in  sizes  12  and 
14.  I also  like  the  Little  Blue  Quill  in  sizes  16  and  18  for 
those  tough  fish  out  to  the  sides  in  the  flats. 

The  large  freestone  streams  in  the  valley  floors  are  not  at 
their  best  for  dry  fly  fishing  yet;  but  don’t  overlook  the 
hotspots  created  by  sizable  springs  entering  the  main 
stream.  One  of  the  finest  days  of  early  season  dry  fly  fishing 


Most  mountain 
streams  can  he 
fished  effectively 
with  7-foot  to 
JVi-foot  fy  rods 
for  4-weight  and 
5-weight  lines. 
Early  in  the 
season,  look  for 
hatches  of  Quill 
Gordons,  little 
Blue  Quills,  and 
assorted 
caddises. 


hair  beetle.  Many  anglers  consider  these  only  in  the  summer 
when  the  Japanese  beetles  are  out,  but  with  over  2,000 
different  beetles  crawling  about  your  shrubs  and  trees, 
believe  me,  the  trout  will  take  them. 

Another  good  possibility  for  the  angler  who  would  like  to 
open  the  season  with  dry  flies  is  the  small  headwater 
mountain  stream.  But  I’m  not  in  full  agreement  with  a 
fishing  buddy  who  says  that  brookies  are  stupid.  I’d  prefer 
to  think  that  they  are  simply  obliging  for  the  angler  — 
helping  to  make  our  day  on  the  stream  more  enjoyable. 
Whether  stupid  or  obliging,  they  rise  well  to  a dry  fly  early 
in  the  season. 

Many  of  these  headwater  streams  have  good  early 
hatches  of  Quill  Gordons  (Epeorus  pleuralis),  little  Blue 
Quills  (Paraleptophlebia  adoptiva)  and  assorted  caddises. 

By  concentrating  on  the  small,  flat-surfaced  feeding  stations 
in  front  of  boulders,  beside  logs,  and  in  the  quiet  back 
eddies,  you  can  expect  good  action. 

Several  dry  patterns  I like  for  these  streams  are  the  Quill 


1 have  ever  had  occurred  below  where  the  water  from 
Boiling  Springs  enters  the  Yellow  Breeches. 

Tackle 

Tackle  for  early  season  trouting  should  be  balanced  to 
the  size  flies  and  size  streams  you  plan  to  fish.  An  8-foot  to 
9-foot  rod  handling  a 5-weight  or  6-weight  line  is  ideal  for 
much  of  the  streamer  and  nymph  work  on  the  large 
freestone  streams. 

For  the  limestone  spring  creeks,  the  same  length  rods 
work  well,  but  a 4-weight  line  often  increases  your  catch 
with  these  tough  trout. 

Most  of  the  mountain  streams  can  be  fished  quite 
effectively  with  7-foot  to  7 1/ 2-foot  rods  that  balance  with 
4-weight  or  5-weight  lines. 

To  make  the  most  out  of  that  much  anticipated  first  day 
of  the  season  on  the  stream,  do  your  homework.  Careful 
planning  is  the  secret  for  ensuring  a good  catch. 
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Restoration  — 
Challenge 

by  Robert  B.  Hesser  Goals 


American  shad  restoration  has 
been  given  a high  priority  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission not  only  because  of  the  increas- 
ing public  demand  for  more  and  varied 
fisheries  but  also  because  the  restora- 
tion of  this  valuable  species  to  its  his- 
toric spawning  and  rearing  habitat  has 
far-reaching  implications  all  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
toward  shad  restoration  in  the  Susque- 
hanna River  with  the  December  7, 
1984,  signing  of  a settlement  agreement 
with  the  owners  of  three  power  dams 
blocking  annual  spawning  migrations 
in  Pennsylvania.  Only  settlement  with 
the  project  owners  at  the  Conowingo 
Dam  in  Maryland  prevents  the  full 
implementation  of  an  elaborate  resto- 
ration plan  designed  to  restore  Ameri- 
can shad  to  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  via  fishway  construction  and 
operation  and  improved  water  quality 
and  flow  regimes. 

Spawning  American  shad  also  once 
migrated  freely  up  the  Delaware  River 
and  several  of  its  tributaries,  especially 
the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  rivers.  But 
during  the  early  1800s,  construction  of 
low-head  dams  for  public  and  indus- 
trial water  supplies  brought  an  end  to 
those  migrations. 

Substantial  populations  of  American 
shad  persisted  for  decades  in  the  Dela- 
ware itself  In  fact,  as  recently  as  the 
1 890s,  the  commercial  harvest  of  up  to  4 
million  Delaware  River  shad  per  year 
was  the  largest  from  any  river  system  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  Since  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century,  however,  shad, 
striped  bass,  and  some  other  fishes  have 
experienced  drastic  population  declines 
all  along  the  coast. 

At  one  time,  extensive  shad  spawn- 
ing and  nursery  activity  occurred 


throughout  the  Delaware  River  basin, 
including  the  tidal  waters.  Now,  nearly 
all  the  annual  spawning  and  nursery 
activity  occurs  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Delaware  River,  although  recent 
encouraging  observations  show  that 
more  of  the  river  and  upper  tidal  estu- 
ary are  again  being  used,  thanks  to 
more  effective  pollution  control. 

A thriving  shad  sport  fishery  cur- 
rently exists  in  the  upper  Delaware 
River,  despite  the  relatively  low  overall 
stocks.  Even  though  the  most  recent 
population  estimates  continue  to  show 
modest  increases,  the  present  popula- 
tion cannot  support  significant  com- 
mercial fisheries  or  the  anticipated 
future  increase  in  sport  fishing.  The 
Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  rivers  play  a crit- 
ical future  role  in  efforts  to  increase 
American  shad  populations.  These  riv- 
ers and  their  spawning  and  rearing  hab- 
itat must  once  again  be  opened  to 
annual  spawning  migrations. 

The  Delaware  Basin  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Management  Cooperative  (DBF- 
WMC),  comprised  of  representatives 
from  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a unified  approach  to 
management  of  the  interstate  fishery 
resources  of  the  Delaware  River  basin. 
The  Cooperative  has  provided  an  excel- 
lent forum  and  the  expertise  necessary 
for  developing  mutually  acceptable  man- 
agement plans.  Development  of  a com- 
prehensive management  plan  for  Amer- 
ican shad  is  nearing  completion,  and 
efforts  have  already  begun  to  restore 
this  species.  This  plan  will  include  the 
measures  necessary  for  shad  restoration 
and  management  in  the  Schuylkill  and 
Lehigh  rivers. 


The  specific  scientific  goal  of  the 
DBFWMC  and  the  Fish  Commission 
is  to  “restore  and  manage  American 
shad,  Alosa  sapidissima.  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  basin  for  optimum  sustain- 
able yield  and  public  benefit.”  In  lay- 
man’s terms,  this  goal  simply  means 
that  shad  will  be  restored  to  their  his- 
toric habitat  to  produce  the  best  fisher- 
ies possible  as  measures  are  simul- 
taneously provided  to  assure  the 
perpetuation  and  enhancement  of  the 
species. 

Several  objectives  have  been  adopted 
to  meet  this  goal.  These  include  achiev- 
ing estimated  annual  spawning  popula- 
tions of  850,000  in  the  Schuylkill  and 

465.000  in  the  Lehigh.  When  achieved, 
these  populations  will  provide  an  esti- 
mated 170,000  sport  angler  trips  with  a 
recreational  value  of  S3  million  annu- 
ally on  the  Schuylkill  and  an  estimated 

100.000  sport  angler  trips  with  an 
annual  recreational  value  of  SI. 8 mil- 
lion on  the  Lehigh.  These  values  are 
based  only  on  estimated  daily  expendi- 
tures and  as  such  are  believed  to  be 
conservative.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
substantial  figures  in  terms  of  both  fish- 
ing and  economic  significance,  and 
their  positive  implications  should  be 
obvious  to  anyone. 

In  addition  to  the  impact  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh 
dams  in  decreasing  the  historic  popula- 
tions of  American  shad,  other  major 
factors  such  as  water  quality  and  habi- 
tat degradation  and  commercial  over- 
fishing have  also  contributed  heavily  to 
their  recent  catastrophic  population 
declines  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
These  other  factors  are  now  being 
seriously  addressed  by  various  state  and 
federal  agencies,  commissions,  and 
councils,  but  even  their  total  resolution 
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cannot  ensure  restoration  of  migratory 
species  to  historic  spawning  waters 
blocked  by  dams.  Therefore,  providing 
adequate  fish  passage  facilities  at  all 
existing  dams  on  the  main  stems  of 
both  rivers  is  essential  to  the  overall 
restoration  process.  Fishway  design 
and  construction  is  feasible.  It  can  be 
accomplished  either  in  conjunction  with 
the  development  of  low-head  hydro- 
power  generation  projects  now  under 
consideration  at  all  existing  dams  on 
both  rivers,  or  by  a separate  project  at 
each  dam. 

American  shad  restoration  in  the 
Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  rivers  will  not 
only  serve  to  correct  the  man-induced 
prohibition  of  this  valuable  species 
from  its  historic  ranges,  but  it  will  also 
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ensure  restoration  of  other  valuable 
diadromous  species.  The  increasing 
demand  for  commercial  food  fishes  and 
recreational  fishing,  and  the  positive 
economic  impacts  to  be  realized,  par- 
ticularly in  the  heavily  urbanized  areas 
along  both  rivers  and  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  provide  substantial  justification 
for  these  restoration  efforts. 

Lehigh  River 

During  the  mid-1970s,  the  Fish 
Commission  studied  the  Lehigh  River 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  restoring 
American  shad.  At  that  time,  a serious 
coal  mine  drainage  pollution  problem 
existed  in  the  upper  river  section  from 
near  White  Haven  to  Palmerton.  The 
middle  section  of  river  from  the  Pal- 


merton area  downstream  to  Allentown 
was  found  to  have  relatively  good  water 
quality.  However,  the  lower  river  from 
Allentown  to  the  mouth  at  Easton  had 
generally  degraded  water  quality  from 
municipal  and  industrial  wastes. 

Then  in  1982,  Fish  Commission  staff 
completed  another  intensive  social, 
physical,  biological,  and  chemical  in- 
ventory of  the  entire  Lehigh  River.  The 
inventory  revealed  that  its  overall  condi- 
tions, particularly  in  the  middle  and 
lower  sections,  had  improved  to  the 
point  that  approximately  75  miles  of 
the  river  was  found  suitable  for  Ameri- 
can shad  restoration. 

The  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  (DER),  with  conceptual 
planning  and  engineering  design  assis- 
tance from  the  Eish  Commission,  com- 
pleted construction  of  a fish  passage 
facility  at  its  Hamilton  Street  Dam  in 
Allentown  as  part  of  an  overall  dam 
reconstruction  program  made  neces- 
sary when  the  dam  was  breached  by  a 
flood.  However,  two  other  structures 
owned  by  the  DER,  the  Easton  and 
Chain  dams,  still  block  any  restoration 
efforts.  Each  spring,  shad  are  attracted 
to  the  tailwaters  at  Easton  Dam  in  great 
numbers,  which  not  only  makes  the 
area  an  attractive  fishing  spot  but  also 
leaves  little  doubt  that  these  shad  would 
negotiate  a fishway  if  one  were  present. 
In  March  1983,  the  Fish  Commission 
initiated  action  to  have  DER  go  for- 
ward with  planning,  development,  and 
construction  of  fish  passage  facilities  at 
Chain  Dam  and  at  Easton  Dam. 
Negotiations  to  establish  a memoran- 
dum of  agreement  between  the  parties, 
addressing  installation  of  fish  passage 
facilities  and  a plan  for  their  construc- 
tion at  both  the  Chain  Dam  and  Easton 
Dam,  have  moved  very  slowly.  The 
DER  is  reluctant  to  initiate  any  formal 
action  pending  the  outcome  of  low- 
head  hydropower  generation  proposal 
reviews  now  stagnated  at  the  Eederal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC),  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Schuylkill  River 

Before  the  construction  of  the  dams 
in  the  early  1800s,  American  shad 
annually  migrated  120  miles  up  the 
Schuylkill  to  Pottsville.  Pollution 
abatement  programs  in  recent  years 
have  resulted  in  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  the  Schuylkill’s  water  quality. 
This  improvement  was  verified  and 
other  critical  restoration  requirements 
were  found  suitable  during  a four-year 


The  Fish  Commission  is  developing  plans  that  includes  stocking  prespawned  adults, 
fingerlings,  and  fry  upriver  to  help  build  populations  that  will  be  imprinted  to  return  to 
Pennsylvania  rivers  to  spawn. 


Fish  Commission  study  in  the  mid- 
1970s.  This  study  also  revealed  the 
presence  of  adult  American  shad,  ale- 
wife,  blueback  herring,  and  thousands 
of  American  eel  elvers  at  the  base  of 
Fairmount  Dam,  9 miles  upstream 
from  the  Delaware  River.  Specific  eval- 
uations of  water  quality  data  indicated 
that  some  pollution  problems  still  exist, 
particularly  in  the  tidal  waters  down- 
stream from  Fairmount,  but  no  prohib- 
itive pollution  effects  on  restoration 
could  be  expected  at  least  as  far  upriver 
as  the  Kernsville  Dam  near  Hamburg. 

As  a direct  result  of  this  study,  the 
Fish  Commission  and  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia collaborated  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  a fishway  at  the  Fair- 
mount  Dam.  The  fishway  was  com- 
pleted and  placed  into  operation  on 
April  2,  1979.  Various  diadromous 
fishes,  including  American  shad  and 
more  than  30  resident  species,  have 
passed  through  the  fishway  each  year 
since  its  installation.  Several  new  spe- 
cies including  striped  bass  have  been 
noted  at  the  base  of  the  Flat  Rock  Dam, 
some  6 miles  upstream  from  the  Fair- 
mount  fishway.  According  to  some 
experts,  striped  bass  do  not  readily 
negotiate  fishways,  but  someone  ap- 
parently forgot  to  tell  the  stripers  when 
they  approached  Fairmount  Dam. 

The  Fish  Commission  has  cooper- 
ated with  the  Pennsylvania  DER  in  de- 
riving conceptual  fishway  designs  for 
the  Flat  Rock  Dam,  and  DER  has 
already  been  granted  funds  for  fishway 
construction  there.  However,  as  on  the 
Lehigh,  progress  in  finalizing  plans  for 
this  facility  and  those  for  the  remaining 
upstream  DER  dams  has  been  slowed 
by  proposals  for  low-head  hydropower 
generation  projects  and  the  snail’s  pace 
by  which  FERC  reviews  project  ap- 
plications. 

Structural  deficiencies  at  the  Norris- 
town Dam,  the  fourth  dam  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  led  to  negotiations 
with  its  owner,  the  Philadelphia  Elect- 
ric Company  (PECO),  for  installation 
of  fish  passage  facilities  when  renova- 
tion of  the  structure  was  to  be  under- 
taken. PECO  was  agreeable  to  the  con- 
struction of  a fishway,  but  believed  that 
fishway  construction  would  be  prema- 
ture unless  the  Flat  Rock  issue  was  first 
resolved.  Subsequent  negotiations  have 
been  held,  but  final  agreement  has  not 
been  reached  primarily  because  of  the 
Flat  Rock  issue  and  hydropower  devel- 
opment proposal,  which  also  exists  for 
this  structure.  PECO  has  since  made 


the  necessary  structural  repairs  to  the 
dam. 

The  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  rivers  are 
prime  examples  of  lost  spawning  and 
nursery  habitat  for  diadromous  fishes 
because  of  man’s  activities.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  DER,  which  now  owns  five 
of  the  seven  problem  dams  on  the 
Schuylkill  and  both  dams  on  the 
Lehigh,  develop  a comprehensive  plan 
for  systematically  implementing 
appropriate  measures  such  as  dam 
breaching  and  fishway  construction  to 
address  diadromous  fish  restoration. 
With  the  present  stalemate  involving 
low-head  hydropower  projects,  DER  is 
reluctant  to  consider  including  any 
potential  projects  in  capital  funding 
requests  to  the  legislature. 

Consequently,  even  with  ample  posi- 
tive resource,  recreational,  and  eco- 
nomic justification,  little  is  being 
accomplished  toward  restoration.  This 
situation  adversely  affects  our 
neighboring  states,  which  also  stand  to 
benefit  from  increased  numbers  of  fish 
in  interstate  waters.  Perhaps  Pennsyl- 
vania’s precedent-setting  restoration 
activities  can  help  stimulate  their  own 
residents  and  lawmakers  to  support 
their  restoration  programs. 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
remains  optimistic  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing positive  merits  of  American  shad 
restoration  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh 
will  eventually  help  gain  the  support  of 
all  of  Pennsylvania’s  citizens  and  their 
legislators.  We  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  continued  helpful  local  support  of 
the  Lehigh  River  Preservation,  Protec- 
tion and  Improvement  Foundation, 
and  the  Delaware  River  Shad  Fisher- 
man’s Association. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Commission  is 
developing  its  own  restoration  plans, 
including  consideration  for  stocking 
prespawned  adults,  fingerlings,  and  or 
fry  upriver  to  help  build  populations 
that  will  be  imprinted  to  return  to  these 
rivers  to  spawn.  The  details  of  these 
plans  will  be  made  public  when  they  are 
completed. 

The  resolve  is  great  and  the  cause  is 
even  greater.  We  invite  the  support  of 
all  who  favor  restoration  of  fishes  to 
their  rightful  historic  habitat  from 
which  they  have  been  denied  access  for 
more  than  a century  and  a half  (77] 


Robert  B.  Hesser  is  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion fishery  resources  biologist. 
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ennsylvania  anglers  are  probably  most  familiar  with 
the  coldwater  aspects  of  Operation  FUTURE  — 
trout  management,  propagation,  stocking,  and  so 
forth,  but  managing  the  resources  of  Pennsylvania’s 
warmwater  and  coolwater  species  is  also  a large  part  of 
Operation  FUTURE.  Here  are  the  answers  to  the  most 
commonly  asked  questions  about  the  warmwater  and 
coolwater  aspects  of  Operation  FUTURE. 

What  is  involved  in  Operation  FUTURE  for  the 
warmwater/coolwater  angler? 

The  warmwater  coolwater  portion  of  Operation 
EUTURE  follows  most  of  the  same  path  taken  in  trout 
management.  Fishery  resources  in  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers 
are  identified  and  quantified  in  various  ways.  The 
collected  information  is  reviewed  and  management  plans 


including  stocking,  habitat  manipulations,  regulations, 
natural  reproductions,  etc.,  are  applied  to  individual 
waters  or  groups  of  similar  waters  to  promote,  conserve, 
and  enhance  those  resources  while  providing  continued 
and  varied  angling  opportunities.  Efforts  will  increase  to 
provide  additional  information  to  Pennsylvania  anglers  as 
to  what  opportunities  await  them  and  where  these 
fisheries  exist. 

What  is  a management  plan? 

A management  plan  is  the  result  of  the  collection  of 
data  on  a given  fishery,  the  analysis  of  the  information, 
the  identification  of  deficiencies  or  problem  areas,  and  the 
listing  of  recommendations  toward  providing  a 
recreational  fishery  based  on  the  existing  natural 
resources.  The  plan  outlines  what  activities  should  be 
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Above,  electrofishing  is  one  way  fisheries  biologists  sample  streams.  Deeper 
water  requires  the  same  procedures  from  fat-bottomed  boats. 


Above  and  left,  warmwater  sampling  of  larger  rivers  and  streams  often 
requires  netting.  These  young  American  shad  were  netted  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  near  Harrisburg. 


undertaken  over  a certain  period  of  time,  by  whom,  and 
when  the  next  assessment  should  be  made.  A very  simple 
plan  for  a typical  lake  might  involve  the  following: 

• Continue  to  manage  the  resident  largemouth  bass 
population  with  the  12-inch  minimum  size  limit. 

• Stock  walleye  fingerlings  on  an  alternate  (even  year) 
basis. 

• Initiate  the  placement  of  fish  attraction  cover  near 
fishing  piers  and  other  high-use  areas. 

• Provide  information  to  the  local  news  media  that  the 
brown  bullhead  population  is  comprised  of  numerous 
individuals  over  14  inches  in  length  and  that  anglers  might 
do  well  in  fishing  for  them. 

• Conduct  the  next  lake  assessment  in  five  years  with 
particular  emphasis  on  assessing  the  introduction  of  the 
walleye  fingerlings. 


Is  the  development  of  warmwater  management  programs 
as  simple  as  that  for  trout  management? 

No.  While  the  trout  programs  of  Operation  FUTURE 
are  not  that  simple,  they  are  somewhat  less  complicated 
for  several  reasons. 

In  Pennsylvania,  trout  management  is  relatively  simple 
compared  to  warmwater  management,  considering  that 
for  the  most  part  we  are  dealing  with  three  species  even  in 
the  best  of  year-round  trout  water.  A typical  warmwater 
fishery  might  have  at  least  six  major  sport  fish  not  to 
mention  a variety  of  forage  fish  such  as  gizzard  shad  and 
golden  shiner.  The  reproduction  potential  of  the  species  is 
quite  different.  A 7-inch  female  brook  trout  might  have 
150  eggs,  while  a 6-inch  pumpkinseed  sunfish  will  have 
1,500  eggs  and  an  8-inch  yellow  perch  might  have  more 
than  20,000  eggs. 
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Generally  speaking,  trout  are  short-lived  compared  to 
many  other  species.  A wild  brook  trout  might  reach  five 
years  while  a brown  trout  of  nine  years  is  fairly  old.  Yet, 
bass  in  excess  of  10  years,  muskellunge  over  15  years, 
perch  over  eight  years,  and  carp  over  20  years  are  not 
uncommon. 

The  fisheries  manager  also  has  to  keep  in  mind  the  time 
needed  to  reach  legal  size  or  desirable  size  in  the  case  of 
panfish.  Consider  bass  (12  inches),  4 years;  black  crappie 
(8  inches),  4 years;  and  muskellunge  (30  inches),  4 years; 
yet,  wild  trout  achieve  harvestable  size  in  2-3  years  while  a 
7-inch  hatchery  trout  can  be  produced  in  less  than  a year’s 
time.  With  the  mixture  of  species  in  a warmwater  fishery, 
particularly  in  a lake  or  reservoir,  the  opportunity  for 
interspecific  (between  two  species)  and  intraspecific 
(among  individuals  of  the  same  species)  competition  is 
quite  great.  A fish  species  such  as  yellow  perch  that  serves 
as  forage  for  walleye  could  very  easily  become  quite 
abundant  and,  in  fact,  prey  on  young  walleye. 

From  the  angler’s  point  of  view,  while  trout 
management  is  often  an  emotional  issue,  particularly 
when  the  stocking  numbers  change,  warmwater/ coolwater 
management  often  involves  issues  reflecting  a general  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  availability  and  extent  of  natural 
reproduction  of  key  sport  fish.  Included  are  some 
extremes  and  mistaken  ideas,  such  as  the  muskellunge 
being  so  numerous  and  so  predacious  that  water  skiing  is 
not  safe  and  that  a dog  falling  overboard  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  converted  to  fish  flesh!  The  role  of  size 
limits  and  creel  limits  is  often  poorly  understood,  yet 
those  and  other  types  of  regulations  can  have  more  utility 
in  warmwater/ coolwater  management  than  perhaps  in 
trout  management. 

Is  the  Commission  going  to  undertake  a major  effort  of 
studying  waters  throughout  the  state? 

We  have  already  begun.  Even  with  the  emphasis  on 
sampling  trout-stocked  stream  sections  in  1976,  work  on 
warmwater  streams,  rivers,  lakes,  and  reservoirs  has  been 
done  concurrently.  Through  the  1970s  and  into  the  1980s, 
more  and  more  effort  was  given  non-trout  work  as  the 
first  inventory  of  trout-stocked  water  was  completed. 
Numerous  lakes,  reservoirs,  and  river  sections  have  been 
examined;  in  fact,  a few  have  been  studied  twice  since 
1976. 

Consider  the  type  of  water  examined  in  the  last  two 
years:  the  Delaware  River  and  Delaware  Estuary, 
Raystown  Lake,  Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Monongahela 
River,  and  portions  of  the  Allegheny  River  — not  to 
mention  smaller  yet  important  waters  such  as  Rose  Valley 
Lake,  Briar  Creek  Lake,  and  Beltzville  Lake. 

How  different  is  sampling  warmwater  fisheries  from  a 
typical  trout  stream? 

The  survey  on  a typical  trout  stream  of  about  three 
miles  might  involve  parts  of  only  two  days  of  field  effort 
and  only  one  if  few  trout  were  captured  while 
electrofishing.  Often,  fish  sampling  on  trout  streams  is 
performed  by  electrofishing  while  wading,  although 
slightly  deeper  water  requires  flat-bottomed  boat 
operations. 

Warmwater  fish  sampling  in  larger  streams  and  rivers. 


including  those  where  commercial  barges  or  even 
oceangoing  ships  navigate,  requires  various  types  of 
netting  and  electrofishing  with  16-foot  or  18-foot  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  sometimes  at  night. 

Lake  and  reservoir  sampling  can  be  quite  a bit  more 
involved,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  water  and  the  fish 
species.  Sampling  time  and  gear  has  to  be  modified 
because  of  availability  of  the  various  species,  which  often 
changes  due  to  schooling  and  movement  for  spawning, 
adjustment  to  thermal  and  chemical  fluctuations,  and 
even  changes  in  daily  feeding  patterns. 

Often,  a three-phase  fish  sampling  effort  is  employed. 
Early  spring  netting  and  electrofishing  (include  nighttime 
operations)  immediately  following  ice-out  are  conducted 
to  sample  walleye  and  members  of  the  pike  family.  Later, 
spring  sampling  would  be  specifically  directed  at  bass  and 
panfish  as  they  move  into  the  shallows  for  spawning. 
Late-summer  shore  seining  might  be  required  to  evaluate 
reproductive  success  that  year  to  complete  the  picture  on 
the  quality  and  relative  quantity  of  the  various  fish  stocks 
in  the  lake.  Also,  in  mid-summer  to  late  summer,  the 
lake’s  aquatic  vegetation  and  thermal-chemical  conditions 
are  evaluated. 

A 100-acre  lake  might  require  two  weeks  of  sampling  by 
a crew  during  the  course  of  the  year.  On  8,300-acre 
Raystown  Lake,  for  example,  five  three-man  crews  were 
employed  for  two  weeks  (or  10  crew  weeks)  in  an  effort  to 
assess  the  fishery  with  additional  work  by  the  area 
manager’s  crew  throughout  the  spring  and  summer.  The 
data  collected  on  the  fish  included  length,  weight,  age, 
growth  (as  determined  from  analysis  of  fish  scale  growth 
patterns),  stomach  content,  and  other  details. 

A typical  trout  water  survey  usually  involves  two  or  three 
trout  species;  on  a typical  warmwater  survey,  working  with 
a dozen  sport  fish  is  not  uncommon.  Obviously,  gamefishes 
such  as  bass,  walleye,  and  the  members  of  the  pike  family 
are  involved,  but  numerous  panfish  and  even  forage  fish, 
which  play  an  important  role  in  determining  the  quality  of 
the  sport  fishery  opportunities,  are  also  handled. 

How  will  stocking  programs  be  affected  under  Operation 
FUTURE? 

For  many  waters,  maintenance  stockings  of  key  gamefish 
in  particular  will  continue  if  natural  reproduction  doesn’t 
exist  or  if  it  exists  not  at  the  level  desired  to  sustain  a 
fishery.  Evaluation  of  previous  stockings  will  give  the 
Commission  the  basis  to  determine  the  size  and  number 
(stocking  rate)  best  suited  for  a particular  type  of  water.  An 
example  is  the  use  of  fry,  small  fingerlings  of  1-2  inches,  or 
larger  fingerling  walleye.  Certainly  hatchery  production  has 
limits,  but  by  best  matching  needs  to  a particular  water  the 
overall  program  can  be  improved. 

Introductory  stockings,  and  later  on  a maintenance  basis, 
of  what  could  be  considered  “exotic  species”  are  already 
taking  place  under  Operation  FUTURE.  The  successful 
introduction  of  striped  bass/white  bass  hybrids  into  the 
reservoirs  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  has  encouraged 
stocking  of  this  challenging  sport  fish  into  the  three  rivers 
of  Pittsburgh  and  into  a few  larger  impoundments,  such  as 
Blue  Marsh  Lake,  Conewago  Lake,  and  Lake  Arthur, 
where  abundant  forage,  especially  gizzard  shad  or  alewife, 
is  the  key  to  success. 
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While  it  is  not  the  Commission’s  intent  to  stock  any  and 
all  possible  exotics  including  hybrids  into  all  waters,  we  do 
want  to  consider  key  species  including  hybrids  where  the 
resource  is  appropriate,  where  negative  points  are 
minimal,  and  if  Commission  hatchery  production  or  trades 
with  other  states  assure  a supply  for  continued 
management.  The  introduction  of  “saugeye,”  a hybrid 
between  the  walleye  and  the  sauger,  into  a few  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  waters  is  the  newest  effort  to  try  a fish  where 
the  management  of  the  existing  species  through  natural 
reproduction  and  maintenance  stockings  has  not  achieved 
the  desired  results. 


What  other  management  techniques  are  being  considered? 

The  management  of  many  warmwater  fisheries  doesn’t 
require  stocking  as  a variety  of  sport  fish  species  can  be 
maintained  through  natural  reproduction,  but  other 
techniques  might  be  utilized  to  protect,  conserve,  and 
enhance  those  fisheries.  A few  examples  are  as  follows: 

Habitat  manipulation  (especially  water  level 
manipulation).  Often,  the  natural  spawning  of  northern 
pike  and  chain  pickerel  in  a lake  can  be  enhanced  by 
elevating  the  water  level  to  flood  vegetation,  creating 
additional  spawning  areas.  Following  spawning  and  after 
the  eggs  have  hatched,  the  water  level  is  gradually  lowered, 
allowing  the  young  fish  to  work  into  the  regular  pool. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  water  level  lowering  has  been 
used  to  control  a particular  species.  The  yellow  perch  in 
Rose  Valley  Lake  were  becoming  quite  abundant  and  were 
mostly  subdesirable  in  size.  The  management  efforts  were 
designed  to  reduce  quickly  the  abundance  of  yellow  perch 
before  other  species  were  overwhelmed  and  the  quality  of 
the  fishery  declined.  At  the  peak  of  the  yellow  perch 
spawning,  the  water  level  was  lowered  and  the  gelatinous 
masses  of  yellow  perch  eggs  were  stranded  and  allowed  to 
dry  out.  The  lake  was  then  restored  to  normal  level  so  that 
late  spring  spawners  like  bass  and  panfish  could  spawn. 
Thus,  major  inroads  were  made  on  the  yellow  perch 
population  without  disrupting  the  spawning  of  other  species 
desired  in  the  management  plan. 

Lake  reclamation.  When  lake  or  reservoir  fisheries  reach 
a point  where  the  fish  population  is  out  of  balance,  one 
alternative  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  is  to  reclaim 
the  lake  and  start  afresh  with  the  species  and  relative 
abundance  desired.  Chemical  reclamation  is  quite  expensive 
and  not  very  popular;  draining  the  lake  is  a feasible 
alternative  in  some  situations.  Not  all  lakes  or  reservoirs  are 
suited  for  this  technique,  depending  on  size,  outlet 
structures,  multiple  use  demands,  etc. 

In  1984-85,  two  Commission-owned  lakes,  Harris  Pond 
and  Kyle  Lake,  are  scheduled  to  be  drained  for  fish 
management  and  engineering  — related  issues.  At  Kyle 
Lake,  a fishing  pier  will  be  constructed,  the  boat  launch 
channel  will  be  deepened,  and  fish  attraction  devices  will  be 
installed.  Although  this  process  can  be  expensive  and  is 
usually  limited  to  one  or  two  waters  a year,  it  is  one  way  to 
improve  a fishery. 

Public  information.  Angler  readers  are  undoubtedly 
aware  of  increasing  Commission  efforts  to  inform 
Commonwealth  anglers  better  of  fishing  opportunities 
available  to  them.  Maps,  special  publications,  fish 


identification  posters,  wallet-sized  cards,  news  releases,  and 
radio  broadcasts  by  the  Office  of  Information  are  all 
intended  to  keep  anglers  informed  of  available  fisheries  and 
what  is  happening  in  the  Commission,  particularly 
concerning  Operation  FUTURE. 

Regulations.  Regulations  are  an  important  component  of 
a management  plan  for  any  species  on  any  water.  Size  and 
creel  limits  are  necessary  for  many  species,  considering  the 
potential  for  overharvest,  because  there  is  not  an  unlimited 
supply  of  fish  (not  to  mention  the  number  of  larger  ones  or 
even  lunkers).  Under  Operation  FUTURE,  the  intent  is  to 
use  regulations  with  both  social  and  biological  objectives  in 
mind. 

Some  traditional  regulations  may  merit  changes  as 
inventory  data  give  reason  for  change.  In  some  cases, 
anglers  will  see  regulations  specifically  designed  for  certain 
species  in  certain  waters  to  come  closer  to  the  capability  of 
an  individual  water. 

For  example.  Cross  Creek  Lake,  a new  waterway  in 
western  Washington  County,  will  be  open  for  public 
angling  this  spring.  While  walleye,  muskellunge,  and  other 
gamefish  will  be  in  the  lake,  it  is  our  intention  to  manage 
for  bass.  A 15-inch  minimum  size  limit  will  be  in  effect  at 
Cross  Creek  Lake  to  protect  the  small  and  medium-sized 
individuals,  and  to  improve  the  utilization  of  the  12- 15-inch 
bass  as  control  agents  on  the  panfish,  and  to  provide  some 
harvest  of  larger  bass.  We  expect  the  higher  size  limit  on 
bass  also  to  have  a favorable  impact  on  the  size  of  the 
panfish,  bluegills,  and  crappies  in  particular. 

Besides  a 15-inch  limit  on  bass  in  Harris  Pond,  Luzerne 
County,  we  anticipate  some  experimental  work  with  higher 
size  limits  on  smallmouth  bass  in  selected  sections  of  rivers 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Some  anglers  may  view  any  change  in  regulations  as 
unnecessary  and  confusing;  however,  some  change  is 
necessary  if  the  management  of  certain  fisheries  is  to  reflect 
their  individual  potentials  and  characteristics.  Uniform 
regulations  on  all  waters  may  not  be  the  appropriate  way  to 
go  if  some  waters  are  to  be  managed  for  the  different  kinds 
of  angling  possible  through  innovative  programs  and 
techniques. 

Although  changes  in  warmwater  coolwater  management 
may  not  hit  with  the  same  “splash”  as  did  the  coldwater 
part  of  Operation  FUTURE  — especially  with  the 
involvement  of  trout  stocking  — some  things  are  already 
under  way,  and  more  are  on  the  horizon.  1 am  confident 
that  warmwater/ coolwater  angling  will  be  even  better  in 
Pennsylvania  than  it  is  now,  as  a result  of  implementing 
Operation  FUTURE. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Richard  A.  Snyder  is  chief  of  the  Commission’s  Fisheries 
Management  Section. 
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by  Chris  Dolnack 

Following  a long,  cold  winter 
many  fishermen  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  have  come  down 
with  a good  dose  of  cabin  fever. 
Symptoms  often  include  ants  in  the 
pants,  fondling  rods  and  reels,  and 
memorizing  the  layouts  of  tackle  cata- 
logs. Trout  season  is  more  than  a 
month  away,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
hope.  But  wait;  there  is  a cure:  Spring 
suckers. 

Long  viewed  as  a “trash  fish,”  these 
soft-rayed  members  of  the  finny  tribe 
are  now  providing  welcome  angling 
opportunities  across  the  state.  Because 
of  their  tolerance  to  a variety  of 
conditions,  suckers  are  picking  up  a 
growing  legion  of  fans,  both  young  and 
old  alike.  They  can  be  found  in  all  types 
of  water,  fast  and  slow,  pristine  and 
polluted,  and  even  in  silted,  turbid  low- 
oxygenated  water.  In  short,  they  are 
everywhere. 

Known  to  fisheries  biologists  as 
Catostomus  Commersoni,  the  white 
sucker  feeds  on  a variety  of  aquatic 
insect  larvae,  algae,  and  crustaceans. 
Mother  Nature  has  equipped  the  sucker 
with  a mouth  that  makes  it  the  ideal 
bottom  cleaner.  Because  of  their  feed- 
ing habits,  suckers  have  been  the 
victims  of  largely  unfounded  accusa- 
tions of  eating  gamefish  eggs.  Even  if 
this  were  so,  the  white  sucker  does  far 
more  good  for  a fishery,  in  the  capacity 
of  a forage  fish,  than  it  does  harm. 

Bait  and  rigs 

Veteran  sucker  fishermen  line  the 
banks  of  their  favorite  streams,  casting 
mostly  live  bait  in  the  form  of  a glob  of 
garden  worms.  Threaded  on  a size  8 
hook,  worms  are  hard  to  beat  when  it 
comes  to  putting  suckers  on  the  string- 
er. Some  anglers  utilize  a variation  of 
the  doughball,  forming  it  around  a size 
8 treble  hook.  Weighted  with  a slip 
sinker,  either  of  these  baits  does  the 
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trick.  It  is  important  to  use  a sliding- 
type  sinker  because  the  sucker  softly 
inhales  the  bait.  Resistance  on  the  other 
end  causes  the  fish  to  drop  the  offering. 

On  the  business  end  of  the  line 
suckers  are  characterized  by  long,  bot- 
tom-hugging runs.  Usually,  swift  cur- 
rents that  are  prevalent  at  this  time  do 
nothing  in  the  worm  dunker’s  favor.  A 
good-sized  sucker  can  put  up  a rod- 
bending tussle.  Medium-action  rods  in 
the  5 '/2-foot  to  6‘/2-foot  range  spooled 
with  6-pound  test  do  nicely,  although 
some  prefer  a heavier  line  to  avoid 
losing  rigs  to  snags.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  spectrum,  ultralight  outfits  are 
gaining  acceptance  with  sucker  hunters, 
making  this  more  than  a sporting 
proposition. 

Because  spring  suckers  spawn  in  the 
riffles  and  school  in  the  still,  deep  pools 
and  backwaters,  it’s  best  to  concentrate 
your  efforts  there.  The  actual  spawning 
takes  place  at  night  when  the  female 
secretes  her  adhesive  eggs  in  the  shal- 
lows. It  is  not  uncommon  to  pass  sucker 
hotspots  at  night  and  see  half  a dozen 
lanterns  glowing  during  the  heights  of 
the  run. 

During  the  spawning  run,  the  pigmen- 
tation of  the  white  sucker  changes 
color,  especially  in  the  male  of  the 
species.  An  olive-green  back  and  slight 
lavender  sheen  are  typical  coloration 
characteristics,  as  is  the  red  or  pink 
band  running  the  length  of  the  fish’s 
sides.  Suckers  in  the  10-inch  to  20-inch 
range  are  common  with  some  speci- 
mens attaining  weights  of  nearly  eight 
pounds. 

Table  fare 

Though  they  are  quite  bony,  spring 
suckers  are  very  tasty,  contrary  to 
popular  belief.  They  are  delicious  when 
breaded  and  fried  and  also  provide 
stock  for  soup.  Smoking  the  whole  fish 
is  relatively  easy  and  makes  for  some 
good  snacking.  Conscious  that  the  fish 
are  bottom  feeders,  some  sucker  con- 
noisseurs swear  by  soaking  the  fillets 


A SVifoot  medium  action  spinning  rod 
and  box  of  worms  netted  this  nice  mess 
of  white  suckers. 

over  night.  The  two  most  common 
solutions  are  whole  milk  and  a brine 
mixed  from  2 teaspoons  of  salt  and  2 
tablespoons  of  baking  soda  in  one 
gallon  of  water.  This  treatment  is 
alleged  to  rid  the  firm,  flaky  flesh  of  any 
“muddy”  taste. 

The  season  on  suckers  is  open  year- 
round  with  no  minimum  size  limit.  A 
creel  limit  of  50  fish  per  day  is  in  effect. 
Remember  that  it  is  unlawful  to  fish  in 
approved  trout  waters  from  12:01  a.m. 
March  1 to  8:00  a.m.  on  the  opening 
day  of  trout  season.  Exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  outlined  in  the  1985  Summary 
of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws  that  is 
distributed  with  your  license. 

All  in  all,  landing  a few  suckers  can 
cure  cabin  fever  instantly,  and  the 
action  can  be  a good  warmup  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  E 

A fter  warming  up  for  spring  with  a 
catch  of  suckers,  freelance  writer-photo- 
grapher Chris  Dolnack  best  enjoys 
fooling  walleye.  His  favorite  fishing 
spot  is  Marsh  Creek  Lake. 
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Spring  Sucker  Hotspots 

Southeast  Region.  Law  Enforcement 
Supervisor  Stanley  Paulakovich  names 
the  Delaware  River  as  the  premier 
sucker  fishery  in  the  region.  Martin’s 
Creek,  Mud  Run,  and  the  PP&L  access 
area  in  Northampton  County  are  top 
choices  for  action.  The  Lehigh  River 
also  deserves  mention  for  the  sucker 
action  at  the  base  of  the  Hamilton 
Street  Dam.  Chester  County’s  historic 
Brandywine  Creek  is  one  of  the  better 
spots  in  which  to  toss  a glob  of  worms, 
according  to  WCO  Ray  Bednarchik, 
with  the  confluence  of  the  East  and 
West  branches  outside  of  West  Chester 
the  most  popular. 

Southcentral  Region.  Tributaries  to 
the  Juniata  are  excellent,  such  as  the 
mouth  of  Raccoon  Creek,  outside  of 
Millerstown,  Big  Buffalo  Creek  at 
Newport,  Cocolamus  Creek  at  Millers- 
town, and  Licking  and  T uscarora  creeks 
at  Port  Royal.  Perry  County  WCO  Ben 
Learner  tabs  the  upper  end  of  Little 
Buffalo  Lake  as  the  place  to  bejust  after 
the  ice  is  out. 

Southwest  Region.  The  Raystown 
Branch  of  the  Juniata  is  an  excellent 
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sucker  fishery.  The  mouth  of  Yellow 
Creek  at  Hopewell  and  Snakespring 
Valley  Run  west  of  Everett  are  produc- 
tive spots.  Bedford  County  WCO  Jim 
Beatty  recommends  Imlertown  Run 
where  it  joins  Dunnies  Creek.  In  Washing- 
ton County,  WCO  Keith  Small  calls 
Dutch  Fork  Creek  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Commission’s  Dutch  Fork  Lake 
and  Little  Chartiers  Creek  at  the  upper 
end  of  Cannonsburg  Lake  two  of  the 
best  places  to  fish  for  suckers.  The 
Monongahela  River  at  Brownsville  is 
also  good. 

Northwest  Region.  The  Allegheny 
River  provides  sucker  fishermen  with 
top-notch  angling  for  its  entire  length. 
The  mouth  of  Brokenstraw  Creek  in  the 
Buckaloons  Campground  in  Warren 
County  is  a favorite  among  worm 
dunkers.  Likewise,  the  Bonny  Bray 
Access  Area  off  Route  62  in  Tidioute 
gets  some  attention,  too.  WCO  George 
Jones  suggests  Venango  County’s 
French  Creek  from  Utica  downstream 
to  the  Allegheny  in  Franklin.  Upper 
Two  Mile  Run  near  Reno  is  also 
productive. 

Northcentrai  Region.  Assistant  Super- 
visor Bill  Hartle  says  that  Fishing 
Creek  from  Cedar  Run  to  Mill  Hall 
and  Bald  Eagle  Creek  from  the  Route 
150  Bridge  to  Sayers  Lake  are  two 
good  stretches  to  try.  The  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  plays  host 
to  a good  number  of  suckers  at  the 
mouths  of  Loyalsock  Creek,  Pine 
Creek,  and  Larrys  Creek  in  Lycoming 
County.  Farther  downriver  in  Union 
County,  the  mouth  of  Spring  Creek 
below  Allenwood  and  White  Deer 
Creek  are  also  known  to  harbor 
schools  of  suckers. 

Northeast  Region.  Susquehanna  Coun- 
ty sucker  fishermen  congregate  at  the 
mouth  of  Harmony  Creek  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Hallstead,  accord- 
ing to  WCO  Dick  Roberts.  Pike 
County  anglers  can  prop  a pole  at  a 
number  of  spots  along  the  Delaware 
River,  such  as  the  Zane  Grey  Pool 
where  the  Lackawaxen  meets  the  river 
and  the  mouths  of  Shohola  Creek, 
Millrift  Creek,  and  Bushkill  Creek  — 
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Cartopping 
in  a Nutshell 


Cart  op  boats,  small,  light,  and  inexpensive,  let  anglers  get  to  fishing  spots  that 
other  boats  can’t  reach.  Without  requiring  a trailer,  which  saves  money  and 
eliminates  many  storage  problems,  a car  top  boat  is  a great  way  for  an  angler  to 
become  a boat-owning  angler. 


by  Art  Michaels 

Thousands  of  Pennsylvania  an- 
glers become  boating  anglers  by 
way  of  cartop  boats.  These  12- 
foot  aluminum  semivees  and  John  boats 
are  light  (usually  less  than  100  pounds) 
and  easy  to  load,  unload,  and  launch, 
and  they  are  the  kindest  boats  on  the 
pocketbook. 

Still,  cartopping  requires  some  know- 
how so  that  you  don’t  ruin  your  car, 
endanger  yourself  and  others  on  the 
road,  and  cause  a boating  accident.  If 
you’re  a new  cartopper,  or  if  you’re  just 
about  to  become  a boating  angler  by 
way  of  a cartop  boat,  here  are  some 


useful  tips  and  initial  considerations. 

First,  look  closely  at  your  car  and 
decide  what  cartopping  system  will 
work  best  for  you  and  for  your  vehicle. 
For  one  thing,  if  your  car  has  gutters, 
you’re  in  better  shape  for  cartopping 
than  if  your  car  is  gutterless.  Sure,  you’ll 
find  carriers  that  are  made  for  both 
kinds  of  cars  — and  most  carriers  do 
the  job  on  both  kinds  of  cars  — but  I 
think  the  stronger,  and  therefore  safer, 
racks  are  those  that  mount  on  cars  with 
gutters. 


My  first  cartop  carriers  were  made 
specially  to  grip  the  car’s  gutters  by  way 
of  a combination  screw  and  locking 
clamp.  When  1 tightened  them  they 
were  solid,  and  in  12  years  using  this 
system  it  never  failed.  They  swung  up 
about  8 inches  from  the  gutter  w here  an 
aluminum  rod  spanned  the  w idth  of  the 
car,  with  about  a foot  more  on  each 
side.  My  12-foot  aluminum  semivee 
rested  on  two  of  these  racks,  and  1 used 
four  “boat  clamps”  to  secure  the  boat 
on  the  racks  — Huge  threaded  eye  bolts 
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fully  where  to  place  the  stops.  You  then 
have  to  load  the  boat  on  the  car  in  the 
same  position  every  time.  This  aspect  is 
critical  because  semivee  boat  and  John 
boat  hulls  curve  slightly  inward  toward 
the  bow.  So  if  you  tie  down  your  boat 
ahead  of  the  original  spot  you  selected, 
the  boat  may  not  fit  in  the  space  you 
made,  and  if  the  boat  is  behind  the  orig- 
inal spot  you  chose  for  the  stops,  it  may 
shift  dangerously  en  route. 

Another  good  idea  is  to  secure  the 
boat  over  its  bottom  to  each  carrier  bar 
with  locking  straps.  The  straps  and  the 
stops  help  each  other  keep  the  boat 
securely  on  the  carriers  — if  one  fails, 
you’ll  probably  be  warned  by  some 
shifting,  and  the  other  can  buy  you  time 
to  get  to  the  side  of  the  road  before 
disaster  strikes. 

In  addition  to  stops  and  straps,  use 
tie-downs  from  the  bow  and  stern  to 
each  bumper.  These  tie-downs  add  a 
measure  of  safety.  In  some  systems, 
they’re  also  necessary  to  hold  the  boat 
down.  1 use  polypropylene  rope  — it 
floats,  and  it’s  not  as  stiff  and  tough  to 
tie  as  polyethylene. 


On  the  road 

When  you’re  driving,  keep  your  ears 
tuned  to  your  car  and  boat.  Don’t  panic 
at  the  new  squeaks  and  creaks  you’ll 
hear.  Learn  to  recognize  the  sounds 
that  mean  all’s  well.  This  skill  is 
valuable  because  trouble  is  often  sig- 
naled by  unusual  sounds. 

When  Tm  cartopping,  I keep  one  eye 
on  the  road  and  one  on  the  position  of 
the  boat.  1 usually  line  up  the  bow  of  the 
boat  with  a point  inside  the  car.  If  the 
boat  and  the  point  line  up  during  the 
trip,  1 know  the  boat  hasn’t  shifted. 
Occasionally,  1 notice  the  boat  bow 
moving  off  the  point  — in  my  car,  it’s 
the  tip  of  the  sun  visor.  1 then  pull  over 
and  tighten  my  tie-downs  and  boat 
clamps.  At  this  point,  though,  the 
adjustment  is  minor. 

When  1 put  the  boat  on  my  car,  and 
usually  several  times  on  the  road,  1 
grasp  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  and 
firmly  shake  it.  The  boat  and  car  rock 
slightly  as  one  unit,  showing  me  that  the 
boat  is  securely  tied  down. 

Another  driving  problem  in  cartop- 
ping occurs  when  the  boat  bottom 
holds  water.  Because  the  boat  is  turned 


went  around  the  aluminum  rods,  and 
on  them  were  large  thumb  screws  that 
locked  a clamp  down  securely.  The 
whole  gizmos  braced  the  boat  rim  to  the 
aluminum  rods.  I sometimes  drove  over 
400  miles  without  the  boat  budging  so 
much  as  one  inch. 

But  when  1 got  a new  car  that  had  no 
gutters,  that  was  the  end  of  that. 
Because  1 like  solo  trips,  1 attached  a 
trailer  hitch  to  my  new  car,  and  bought 
a new  contraption  for  cartopping.  This 
time,  a single  metal  shaft  that  1 bolted  to 
the  trailer  hitch  had  a clamp  on  top,  to 
which  1 secured  the  boat  transom.  This 
system  was  made  for  handling  a cartop 
alone,  so  1 would  lift  the  boat  up  and 
around  the  car  onto  a single  carrier  bar. 
1 held  the  boat  in  place  with  front 
bumper  lines  and  another  line  that 
attached  to  the  carrier  bar  on  both  sides 
of  the  hull. 


Clamps  and  straps 

In  all  this  tying,  lifting,  and  securing, 
one  important  consideration  is  ensur- 
ing that  your  boat  does  not  move  from 
side  to  side  on  tbe  cartop  carrier  bars. 
This  situation  could  be  disastrous  on 
the  highway,  especially  because  inter- 
state roads  and  main  drags  can  be  very 
windy,  and  a sudden  gust  could  shift  the 
boat  clear  off  the  carriers. 

Clamps  that  secure  the  boat  to  the 
racks  are  best.  The  next  best  alternative 
is  building  vertical  stops  of  wood  or 
metal  on  your  racks  that  prevent  the 
lateral  movement  of  the  boat.  In  this 
case,  you  also  need  lines  from  the  bow 
to  the  front  bumper  and  from  the  stern 
to  the  rear  bumper.  When  you  prop  up 
your  boat  on  the  car  for  the  first  time, 
balance  it  on  the  car  and  measure  care- 


77? /.v  cartop  carrier  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  safest  for  cars  with 
gutters.  A two-hy-four,  some  carriage  holts,  and  a strip  o f outdoor 
carpet  glued  to  the  top  of  the  wood  make  a terrific  cartop  system. 
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I used  to  store  my  boat  at  the  side  of  the  driveway  until  a snow  plow 
gashed  the  stern  bottom.  The  boat  was  nearly  invisible  under  the  snow. 
Luckily,  the  damage  was  repaired  by  a top-notched  welder  (aluminum 
welding  can  be  very  tricky),  but  if  the  snow  plow  had  been  over  a few 
more  inches,  the  damage  might  have  been  irreparable. 

V ^ / 


and  it  works  so  well,  the  boat  gets 
stored  there  all  year  long. 

Another  important  storage  consid- 
eration is  security.  Small  boats  are 
easier  to  steal  than  large  boats,  so 
cartop  boats  are  prime  candidates.  Be 
sure  to  lock  your  boat  to  something 
secure,  and  write  down  the  serial 
number.  Note  — or  create  — other 
identifying  marks  on  the  boat,  and 
register  it,  whether  or  not  it’s  mechan- 
ically powered.  If  you  ever  become  the 
victim  of  a theft,  the  boat  can  be  easier 
to  find  if  it’s  registered. 

Boats  and  equipment 

Finally,  before  you  buy  a boat,  make 
sure  it  actually  meets  your  needs.  For 
instance,  a flat-bottomed  John  boat  is 
best  for  fishing  shallow  waterways, 
while  a semivee  is  more  maneuverable 
and  faster.  For  cartopping.  I’d  consider 


no  boat  longer  than  12  feet  weighing  no 
more  than  100  pounds. 

As  for  power,  1 row  often,  but  1 also 
regularly  use  my  4-hp  engine  and  an 
electric  motor  on  waterways  specially 
regulated  for  their  use.  A motor  of  7.5 
hp  or  less  is  all  you  need  for  a cartop 
boat.  I’ve  always  favored  my  small  4-hp 
engine  over  larger  motors  because  it 
uses  less  gas,  weighs  less,  and  lets  me  get 
in  tighter  angling  spots  than  a larger 
motor. 

All  in  all,  cartop  boating  offers 
anglers  an  excellent  introduction  to 
boating  angling,  but  be  sure  your  boat, 
car,  and  equipment  are  matched.  1 


Art  Michaels  is  a 16-year  veteran  of 
cartopping  with  his  12-foot  aluminum 
semivee.  He's  editor  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  Boat  Pennsylvania. 


upside  down  on  the  car,  any  water  in 
the  boat  bottom  ends  up  on  the 
windshield.  Sometimes  a soup  of  cut 
bait,  fish  scales,  water,  mud,  and  sand 
ends  up  on  my  windshield,  and  because 
some  of  this  concoction  gets  trapped  in 
the  gunwales,  it  doesn’t  spew  onto  the 
windshield  until  I apply  the  brakes  on  a 
downgrade. 

Thus,  when  you  load  your  boat  after 
a fishing  trip,  be  sure  the  boat  bottom 
and  floor  are  clean  and  as  dry  as 
possible. 

On  the  other  hand.  I’ve  often  car- 
topped  in  rainy  weather,  and  with  the 
boat  on  the  car  I rarely  have  to  turn  on 
my  windshield  wipers.  In  any  case, 
measure  the  height  of  your  car  and 
cartopped  boat  at  its  highest  point,  and 
be  careful  not  to  enter  areas,  go  under 
bridges,  or  drive  through  places  with 
inadequate  clearance,  with  which  you’d 
have  no  trouble  without  the  boat  on  the 
car. 


Storage 

Cartop  boat  storage  is  another  con- 
sideration, which  those  who  trailer 
boats  don’t  often  have.  A trailered  boat 
can  spend  the  off-season  on  its  trailer 
throne,  highly  visible  and  out  of  danger, 
in  the  backyard,  in  the  garage,  or  on  the 
lawn.  But  without  a trailer,  cartop 
boats  can  become  buried  in  snow, 
clobbered  as  a toy  in  the  yard  by  kids,  or 
worse. 

The  worst  happened  to  me.  About  1 2 
years  ago,  1 stored  my  cartopper  upside 
down  on  the  side  of  the  driveway  during 
the  winter.  One  day  after  a 15-inch 
snowfall  the  boat  was  covered  by  snow 
and  from  the  driveway  it  appeared  as  if 
it  were  just  a lump  on  the  grass.  1 heard 
the  snow  plow  clearing  the  driveway, 
and  before  1 could  get  out  to  warn  the 
driver,  I winced  at  the  sound  of  crunch- 
ing aluminum.  The  plow  opened  an  8- 
inch  gash  on  the  bottom  at  the  stern. 

I had  the  damage  fixed,  but  1 also 
learned  an  expensive,  simple  lesson: 
Pick  a safe  storage  spot  for  the 
cartopper. 

You  can  solve  the  storage  problem  if 
you  have  a garage  with  strong  joists. 
One  cartop  boat  angler  1 know  rigged  a 
pulley  system  in  his  garage  so  that  his 
boat  hangs  from  the  ceiling.  The  design 
is  clever  — efficient,  simple,  and  quick. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Changes  in  Southcentral 
Region 

Frank  Schilling,  the  Southcentral 
Law  Enforcement  Region’s  assistant 
supervisor,  has  been  promoted  to 
supervisor  of  the  region.  Schilling 


takes  the  regional  reins  from  Richard 
Owens,  the  long-time  supervisor  who 
retired  last  January. 

Replacing  Schilling  as  assistant 
supervisor  is  Gary  Moore,  former 
waterways  conservation  officer  of  Erie 
County. 

The  regional  office  has  also  been 
relocated  from  Mifflintown  to  a reno- 


vated building  at  the  Commission’s 
Huntsdale  Fish  Cultural  Station.  The 
move  to  Huntsdale  was  completed 
this  month. 

The  Southcentral  Region  includes 
Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland, 
Dauphin,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Hunting- 
don, Juniata,  Lebanon,  Mifflin,  Perry, 
and  York  counties. 


by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 


Use  short  leaders  when  fishing  sinking 
lines  early  in  the  spring.  Long  leaders  tend 
to  “float”  the  fly  higher  than  the  fly  line 
and  thus  prevent  the  fly  from  reaching 
deep  fish.  The  short  leaders  pull  the  fly 
down. 


Open  your  tackle  box  and  check  the 
contents  before  your  first  trip.  Check  your 
lures  for  damage,  scarred  finishes,  split 
bodies,  and  rusted  or  broken  hooks. 
Replace  or  repair  where  possible,  and 
check  lures  to  be  sure  that  you  have  a full 
complement  and  range  in  appropriate 
styles,  sizes,  and  colors. 


Early  spring  often  requires  fishing  deep 
around  snags  and  structure,  so  be  sure  to 
check  the  last  several  feet  of  your  line  or 
leader  frequently.  With  any  sign  of 
abrasion,  nicking,  or  damage,  cut  back  the 
line  and  retie  your  lure. 


If  you’re  tying  weighted  flies  for  early 
season  fishing,  use  different  head  thread 
color  to  differentiate  weighted  from 
unweighted  flies. 

To  hone  up  rusty  casting  skills  that  have 
not  been  used  all  fall  and  winter,  get  a 
practice  plug  and  practice  casting  in  your 
yard,  or  tie  on  a leader  with  a hookless  fly 
to  practice  fly  casting.  After  honing  basic 
skills,  duplicate  actual  fishing  conditions 
by  casting  around  trees,  and  under  limbs 
and  brush,  to  develop  your  accuracy. 

To  remove  ice  from  your  guides  during 
the  early  season  trout  or  sucker  fishing, 
stick  the  rod  in  the  water,  shake  rapidly, 
remove  from  the  water,  and  shake  the  rod 
again.  Repeat  as  necessary.  Do  not  place 
the  reel  in  the  water  because  water  will  get 
into  the  reel,  freeze,  and  prevent  your 
fishing. 
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The  best  way  to  get  a fly  into  the 
oxygenated  water  of  deep  pools  is  to  cast 
the  fly  right  into  the  white  water  or 
waterfall  at  the  head  of  the  pool.  Give  the 
fly  some  slack  line  so  that  the  current  and 
force  of  the  water  carry  the  fly  down  deep. 

To  give  your  live  minnows  more  action 
to  entice  early  season  fish,  lip-hook  a live 
minnow  upside  down  so  that  the  minnow 
will  constantly  try  to  right  itself  as  the  jig 
head  turns  it  over. 


When  fishing  small  brook  trout  streams 
consider  a longer  fly  rod  rather  than  a 
short  one.  The  small  streams  don’t  permit 
casting  anyway,  and  the  long  rod  allows 
for  easy  bow-and-arrow  casts  through 
brushy  banks  and  effective  dapping  of  a 
fly  or  lure. 
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opportunities. 
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'MAIL- 

Thank  you  so  much  for  the  1984  bound  edition  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  I have  placed  it  on  the  shelf  in  my 
office  beside  the  1983  edition,  and  it  is  a welcome,  pleasing 
addition. 

Needless  to  say,  I went  through  it  all  and  read  many 
articles  that  I must  have  missed  in  each  of  the  monthly 
issues,  because  I didn’t  remember  them.  In  fact,  I reread 
“Dewinterizing  Your  Outboard  Engine”  three  times, 
because  Tm  about  to  do  that. 

Thanks  so  much  for  your  consideration,  and  here’s 
wishing  Pennsylvania  Angler  many  future  years  of  success 
and  popularity.  — Howard  N.  Larsen,  Regional  Director, 
U.S.  Dept,  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


Thank  you  for  your  kind  comments.  Readers  may  want  to 
know  that  bound  copies  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  Volume  53 
(January  through  December  1984)  are  available  in  limitied 
quantities.  The  volumes  are  hard-bound  in  black  with  gold- 
colored  inscription.  Each  sells  for  $15  for  paid  subscribers 
and  $20  for  nonsubscribers.  Send  requests  to  Angler 
Circulation,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Send  only  checks  and 
money  orders  for  payment,  made  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  and  be  sure  your  name  and  address 
appear  both  on  your  check  and  on  your  request.  Angler 
volumes  are  offered  on  a first  come,  first  served  basis  only 
whUe  supplies  last.  — Art  Michaels 


I am  writing  to  you  for  help  in  locating  old  Pennsylvania 
fishing  badges.  Several  years  ago,  I read  of  a gentleman  in 
the  Angler  who  collected  these,  but  I now  cannot  find  the 
issue  that  it  was  in. 

Recently  an  angling  friend  of  mine  passed  away,  but  left 
me  his  badges.  He  had  been  fishing  since  1923.  Several  of 
his  badges  were  lost,  and  I would  like  to  complete  the  set. 

If  you  know  of  anyone  who  has  the  following  badges  — 
1925,  1926,  1928,  1929,  1946,  1947,  1949,  and  1960  — 
please  let  me  know.  I also  have  for  trade  or  to  sell  the 
following  badges:  1935,  1939,  1945,  1953,  1954,  1956,  1957, 
1958,  and  1959. 

When  did  the  Fish  Commission  start  making  badges,  and 
what  year  did  they  stop?  — Kenneth  Let  so,  619  Magee 
Avenue,  Patton,  PA  16668 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  concerning  Fish  Commission 
fishing  licenses.  I’m  sure  readers  can  help  you  complete 
your  collection.  As  required  by  law,  the  first  fishing  licenses 
were  issued  for  nonresidents  in  1919.  In  1922,  the  law  was 
amended  to  require  residents  to  purchase  a fishing  license 
for  $1.  The  badges  were  required  from  1923  to  1959,  and 
again  in  1974-75.  — 

Art  Michaels 
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Adams  County 


by  Warren  W.  Singer 

Adams  County  features  mostly  trout  fishing,  and 
all  the  action  is  west  of  Route  15.  The  county 
has  water  flowing  out  of  it  on  all  four  parts  of  the 
compass.  Most  of  the  streams  originate  in  or  very  near  the 
Michaux  State  Forest.  All  the  streams  in  the  county  have 
good  water  quality,  and  there  is  natural  reproduction  of 
brown  trout  and  brook  trout  in  the  streams.  Because  most 
of  these  streams  are  headwaters,  they  are  on  the  small  side. 

Latimore,  Opossum  creeks 

There  are  10  stocked  streams  and  one  stocked  reservoir 
in  Adams  County,  and  the  northernmost  is  Latimore 
Creek,  which  crosses  Route  15.  Approximately  3 miles  are 
stocked.  West  of  Route  15  along  T-634  the  stream  is  very 
brushy  and  narrow.  This  area,  however,  has  a very  good 
population  of  wild  brown  trout.  The  upper  stocking  limit  is 
Mountain  Road  or  LR  01009.  It  has  not  been  uncommon 
to  see  several  browns  over  20  inches  taken  here  each  year. 
The  section  of  Latimore  Creek  east  of  Route  15  is  wider 
and  flows  through  meadows  but  does  not  have  the 
population  of  wild  trout. 

Opossum  Creek  begins  near  Bear  Mountain  and  is  a 
main  tributary  to  the  Conewago  Creek.  Opossum  Creek 
flows  through  the  villages  of  Aspers  and  Bendersville. 
Bendersville  is  located  on  Route  34,  and  Aspers  is  located 
just  east  of  Bendersville  on  LR  01006. 

About  seven  miles  of  Opossum  Creek  is  stocked  with 
rainbow  and  brown  trout,  and  there  are  wild  brown  trout 
present  mostly  in  the  first  three  miles.  This  creek  is  a tough 
waterway  to  fish  because  it  is  very  clear.  It  is  medium  in 
size  but  flows  rapidly  due  to  the  gradient.  Minnows  and 
worms  seem  to  do  best  on  this  creek  for  bait  anglers.  For 
the  fly  angler  the  traditional  dry  flies,  both  mayflies  and 
caddis  flies,  work  well.  During  the  warmer  months 
terrestrials  catch  most  of  the  trout. 

Conewago  Creek 

Conewago  Creek  is  a tough  waterway  to  beat  because  it 
has  it  all:  great  fishing  and  aesthetic  scenery,  plus  a very 
good  wild  brown  trout  population.  The  creek  is  stocked 
from  the  “Narrows”  to  Old  Route  15,  about  14  miles.  The 
“Narrows”  west  of  Arendtsville  on  Route  234  is  a very  fast- 
flowing section  and  is  studded  with  very  large  boulders. 

The  pocket  water  in  this  area  has  to  be  fished  to  be 
believed!  After  passing  Arendtsville  and  flowing  east,  the 
stream  slows  and  widens.  The  banks  are  undercut  and  log 
jams  abound.  The  banks  from  here  to  Old  Route  15  are 
wooded  and  brushy,  and  the  width  of  the  creek  varies.  In 
the  “Narrows”  it  is  20  to  30  feet  wide,  and  as  it  approaches 
Old  Route  15  it  is  well  over  60  feet  wide. 

Adjacent  to  Old  Route  15  is  State  Game  Lands  249,  and 
the  Conewago  Creek  flows  right  through  the  middle  of  this 
area  and  is  a favorite  of  many  anglers. 


The  Conewago  has  produced  some  very  large  browns 
over  the  years,  up  to  9 or  10  pounds.  The  average  good 
brown  is  around  2 to  4 pounds,  and  many  nice  rainbow  and 
brook  trout  are  taken  each  year. 

The  bait  fishermen  here  use  everything  from  corn  and 
cheese  to  worms  and  minnows,  and  all  seem  to  do  well. 
Artificial  lures  such  as  spinners,  spoons,  and  other  small 
lures  also  take  their  share  of  fish. 

There  is  a fly  fishing  only  area  starting  at  Route  34  south 
of  Biglerville  and  expanding  upstream  for  3/4-mile.  The  fly 
fishing  on  the  Conewago  Creek  is  quite  good.  The  hatches 
start  a week  or  two  after  the  season  opener  and  last  to  mid- 
summer. In  addition  to  the  traditional  mayflies  and  caddis 
flies,  there  is  a very  good  hatch  of  Blue-Winged  Olives  and 
Sulphurs.  Streamers  and  nymphs  produce  well  year-round 
here. 

Conewago  Creek  is  also  an  above-average  smallmouth 
bass  fishery,  and  action  is  best  in  the  spring  and  fall  with 
small  crankbaits  worked  on  ultralight  gear.  Try  a 5-foot  rod 
with  Rebel  and  Bomber  crayfish  counterfeits. 

A word  of  caution:  There  is  some  posted  property  on  this 
stream,  and  a casual  inquiry  will  keep  you  from  having  any 
problem. 

Marsh  Creek 

Marsh  Creek  is  a wooded  meadow  stream  of  medium 
width  with  undercut  banks  and  a good  supply  of  log  jam- 
type  cover.  It  has  some  reproduction  of  both  brook  and 
brown  trout  above  the  stocking  area,  from  Seven  Stars  on 
Route  30  west  to  Flohrs  Church  Road.  Any  other  road 
between  these  two  points  also  takes  you  to  the  creek.  It’s 
only  stocked  on  the  portion  that  is  on  the  north  side  of 
Route  30. 

This  creek  flows  through  a fertile  valley  and  the  banks 
vary  from  meadow  to  brush  and  heavy  woods.  This  stream 
gives  the  bait  fisherman  an  edge,  but  the  heavy  brush  can 
be  a real  problem. 

The  fly  angler  can  also  do  well  with  patience.  There  are 
very  good  hatches  of  mayflies  and  caddises  during  spring 
and  summer.  Terrestrials  are  also  very  good  during  the 
warm  months.  Fish  in  the  2-pound  to  4-pound  range  are 
caught  on  a fairly  regular  basis,  but  the  action  on  this 
stream,  for  its  size,  is  hard  to  beat  anywhere. 

Give  Marsh  Creek  a try  also  for  smallmouth  bass.  It’s  got 
great  bronzeback  action.  The  same  approach  on 
Conewago ’s  smallmouth  scores  on  Marsh  Creek’s  bass  — 
small  crankbaits  (crayfish  and  minnow  patterns)  on 
ultralight  tackle.  In  addition,  try  sixteenth-ounce  to  eighth- 
ounce  jigs  with  yellow,  motor  oil,  white,  or  black  Mr. 
Twisters. 

The  9 miles  of  Rock  Creek  are  also  great  for  smallmouth 
bass  action  with  the  same  ultralight  tackle  strategies.  Rock 
Creek  is  located  southeast  of  Route  15  below  Gettysburg. 
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Little  Marsh  Creek 

Little  Marsh  Creek  is  the  main  tributary  to  Marsh  Creek, 
and  the  overall  stocked  area  is  7 miles  long.  This  stream  can 
be  located  by  traveling  to  the  village  of  Orrtanna.  Orrtanna 
can  be  reached  by  either  Route  30  or  Route  1 16.  Orrtanna 
lies  between  these  two  main  roads,  and  it’s  about  midway 
along  the  length  of  Little  Marsh  Creek. 

If  you’d  like  to  sample  the  upper  half  of  the  stream  and 
catch  a bunch  of  native  brookies  along  with  some  nice 
stocked  trout,  find  Jack  Road  at  the  southern  edge  of 
Orrtanna,  drive  upstream,  pick  out  a spot,  and  fish. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  would  rather  fish  in  a wider 
stream  with  a lot  of  brush,  then  the  lower  end  of  the  creek 
from  Orrtanna  to  Knoxlyn  is  your  bag. 

Bait  fishermen  do  well  on  Little  Marsh  Creek,  but 
spinners  and  small  spoons  are  deadly  here.  The  fly  angler 
with  some  patience  can  have  a real  picnic.  There  are  good 
hatches  of  mayflies  and  caddis  flies  as  well  as  terrestrials. 
The  first  5 miles  would  probably  produce  best  for  the  fly 
angler.  Once  in  a while  a fish  of  5 pounds  is  caught  here, 
but  a 3-pounder  is  real  nice  on  this  pretty  little  stream. 

Middle  Creek 

Middle  Creek  flows  along  the  east  side  of  Fairfield  and 
crosses  under  Route  1 16  there.  Fairfield  is  about  8 miles 
southwest  of  Gettysburg  on  Route  1 16.  Middle  Creek  is 
stocked  for  7 miles,  and  the  upper  mountains  section  is 
completely  different  from  the  lower  half  The  upper  half  is  a 
typical  mountain  stream,  but  the  lower  half  has  a limestone 
influence  that  comes  from  a seam  of  limestone  in  the  valley. 
Several  springs  flow  into  this  lower  section,  and  you  can 
readily  see  the  difference. 

To  reach  the  lower  end,  turn  off  Route  1 16  onto  Bullfrog 
Road  and  follow  the  creek  downstream.  The  lower  stocking 
limit  is  Twp.  Road  T-318.  Bullfrog  road  is  located  a half- 
mile  east  of  Fairfield. 

Due  to  the  limestone  influence  the  lower  end  has  dry  fly 
fishing  on  the  first  day  of  trout  season  lasting  well  into  the 
summer.  The  hatches  are  steady  and  quite  heavy 
considering  the  size  and  depth  of  the  water.  This  lower  end 
of  the  stream  flows  through  boulders,  and  the  pocket  water 
here  can  provide  some  memorable  dry  fly  fishing. 

Middle  Creek  is  stocked  with  brown  and  rainbow  trout 
and  the  traditional  baits  as  well  as  cheese  and  corn  produce 
well.  There  have  been  some  real  nice  7-pound  to  8-pound 
browns  and  rainbows  taken  in  this  creek,  but  the  average 
fish  here  is  2 to  3 pounds. 

Toms  Creek 

Toms  Creek  is  a classic  brook  trout  stream  in  every  way. 
The  native  brook  trout  are  there,  but  they  are  few  and  far 
between  as  are  the  native  brown  trout.  The  creek  is  small  in 
the  Iron  Springs  area,  and  the  steep  gradient  creates  a lot  of 
pocket  water  that  is  a joy  to  fish.  The  lower  area  along 
Route  1 16  southeast  of  Fairfield  has  a few  brookies  but  is 
not  as  pleasant  to  fish. 

There  is  also  some  posted  property  on  this  stream  on  the 
lower  end,  so  inquiry  may  be  needed. 

Waynesboro  Reservoir 

Adams  County  has  one  stocked  trout  reservoir: 
Waynesboro  Reservoir,  located  south  of  Route  30  by 
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traveling  south  on  Route  233.  When  you  see  a stop  sign 
turn  left  and  proceed  past  the  sanitorium,  and  go  through 
the  village  of  South  Mountain.  After  the  village,  follow  a 
sign  pointing  to  Penn  Laurel  Girl  Scout  Camp,  which  is  a 
right  turn.  After  several  miles  on  the  left  side  is  a sign  on 
the  side  road  indicating  Waynesboro  Reservoir.  The  road 
to  the  reservoir  is  dirt,  but  passenger  cars  don’t  seem  to 
have  any  problems. 

Waynesboro  Reservoir  produces  big  brown  and  rainbow 
trout  on  a yearly  basis,  but  the  best  time  is  September, 
October,  and  November.  The  state  record  brook  trout  was 
taken  here  several  years  ago,  and  only  recently  was  it 
topped. 

All  methods  of  fishing  work  here,  but  only  shore  fishing 
is  permitted.  Fly  fishing  with  conventional  equipment  will 
be  tough  because  the  trees  come  right  down  to  the  water’s 
edge.  Anglers  have  the  most  success  here  with  minnows  and 
worms. 

Finally,  Carbaugh  Run  is  located  along  US  Route  30  on 
the  east  side  of  Caledonia  State  Park.  The  section  adjacent 
to  Route  30  is  stocked,  but  the  upper  end  is  classified  as 
wilderness  trout  water. 

Warren  W.  Singer  is  the  waterways  conservation  officer  of 
Adams  County. 


In  all,  more  than  210,000  fish  were  stocked  in  this 
3-county  area  during  1984’s  preseason  and  inseason 
stocking. 

Here  are  the  counties’  big  winners  with  the  numbers 
of  fish  stocked. 


Conewago  Creek  13,800 

Little  Marsh  Creek  4,200 

Opossum  Creek  6,200 

Waynesboro  Reservoir  3,000 

Toms  Creek  9,600 

Latimore  Creek  3,200 

Middle  Creek  3,200 

Conococheague  Creek  24,200 

East  Branch  Antietam  Creek  8,350 

West  Branch  Antietam  Creek  6,400 

West  Branch  Conococheague  Creek  29,000 

Conodoguinet  Creek  7,000 

Little  Cove  Creek  4,000 

Dennis  Creek  4,500 

Falling  Spring  Branch  3,200 

Little  Aughwick  Creek  8,400 

South  Branch  Little  Aughwick  Creek  5,500 

Cove  Creek  8,000 

Licking  Creek  6,000 

Sideling  Hill  Creek  5,800 

Cowans  Gap  Lake  9,000 

Little  Tonoloway  Creek  8,200 

Wooden  Bridge  Creek  3,800 


In  Fulton,  Franklin,  and  Adams 
counties,  about  210,000  trout  were 
stocked  in  inseason  and  preseason 
plantings. 
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Franklin  and 

Fulton  Counties 

by  Bill  Porter 


Franklin  County 


Land  of  contrasts  is  an  accurate  label  applied  to  Frank- 
lin and  Fulton  counties,  bordering  each  other  and 
Maryland.  Terrain  features  and  fishing  opportuni- 
ties vary  as  you  move  west  across  the  broad  pastoral 
Cumberland  Valley  of  Franklin  County  to  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Fulton  County.  You  could  fish  the  placid 
[ Falling  Springs  near  Chambersburg  in  Franklin,  and  an 
' hour  later  you  could  be  stumbling  down  the 

mountainside  to  Roaring  Run  near  Meadow  Grounds 
Lake  in  Fulton. 

Another  unique  feature  of  the  bi-county  region  is  the 
drainage  systems.  Most  counties  have  only  one;  these 
! counties  contribute  water  to  the  Susquehanna  basin  and 
to  the  Potomac  basin  to  the  south.  The  fall  line  runs  a 
staggered  pattern  just  north  of  U.S.  30,  bending  to  the 
northwest  beyond  Chambersburg  into  Fulton  County, 
where  some  streams  in  the  upper  third  of  that  county 
flow  north,  deeper  into  Pennsylvania. 

The  result  creates  a comparison,  not  a contrast,  for  the 
two  counties.  The  emphasis  is  on  trout  water, 
characteristic  of  headwaters  of  most  streams  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Both  counties  have  over  1 00  miles  of 
approved  trout  waters  with  many  additional  miles  of 
feeder  streams.  As  a final  contrast,  shared  by  both 
counties,  warmwater  species  and  fishing  for  them  are  at  a 
minimum. 


Antietam  Creek 

Some  good  spots  include  the  East  and  West  branches 
of  Antietam  Creek  in  the  southeast  county  corner  near 
Waynesboro.  The  two  streams  can  be  reached  off  Routes 
16,  997,  316,  and  233  that  circumvent  the  town.  Early 
season  action  is  better  for  bait  fishermen  scoring  with 
worms,  small  minnows,  and  Velveeta  cheese.  Small 
Mepps,  C.P.  Swings,  and  brown  and  green  Rooster  Tails 
do  it  for  the  hardware  casters.  Ely  fishing  picks  up  after 
early  pressure  eases.  Small  muddlers,  a variety  of  dark 
brown  nymphs,  and  the  dry  Adams  in  several  sizes  are 
top  picks  among  the  fly  fishermen. 

Falling  Springs 

Falling  Springs,  in  the  Chambersburg  area,  enjoys  a 
national  reputation  for  its  water  quality  and  natural 
trout  reproduction.  The  stream  is  reached  from  I-81  at 
exit  6,  the  Junction  with  U.S.  30.  Upstream  from 
Chambersburg  is  the  Limestone  Springs  Wild  Trout  area 
where  all  fish  must  be  released.  Fishing  is  by  tly  and 
barbless  hook  only. 

Downstream  fly  fishing  regulations  change,  and  there 
is  open  fishing  below  the  regulated  area.  Bait  fishermen 
claim  better  luck  with  small  minnows  and  salmon  eggs 
over  the  other  natural  baits.  Upstream,  fly  fishermen 
prefer  the  tiny  caenis  imitation  in  sizes  26  and  28  when 
the  hatch  is  on.  Other  anglers  take  trout  on  small 
muddlers,  size  1 2,  and  on  a green  bug  nymph  in  size  1 2. 
With  a constant  water  temperature  in  the  mid-50s,  the 
Falling  Springs  is  a year-round  fishery. 

Conodoguinet  Creek 

Conodoguinet  Creek,  called  Horse  Valley  Run 
southwest  of  the  Letterkenny  Dam,  and  the 
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Conodoguinet  Creek  northwest  of  the  dam  provides 
excellent  trout  fishing  with  more  rugged,  wooden  terrain. 
It  is  best  reached  from  Route  641  west  of  Roxbury.  The 
Blue  Mountain  exit  (15)  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
puts  you  in  the  Roxbury  region.  A dirt  road  parallels  the 
upper  section  of  the  stream,  reached  from  Route  641 
near  the  road  to  the  dam’s  boat  launching  site. 

Bait  fishermen  seem  to  do  best  on  salmon  eggs,  small 
minnows,  cheese,  and  worms.  Small  gold  C.P.  Swings 
and  vari-colored  Rooster  Tails  work  well  for  the  spin 
fishermen.  Fly  fishermen  are  effective  year-round  with 
small  nymphs,  and  wet  and  dry  flies  with  small  dark  and 
light  Cahills  providing  regular  action. 

Letterkenny  Reservoir 

Splitting  the  two  sections  of  the  Conodoguinet  Creek 
is  the  Letterkenny  Reservoir,  a deep  54-acre 
impoundment,  reached  by  the  same  Route  641  directions 
stated  above.  There  is  a boat  launching  and  mooring 
area  along  the  northwest  shore.  Electric  motors  are 
permitted.  After  unloading  their  vehicles,  anglers  are 
required  to  move  them  uphill  to  the  parking  lot.  Fishing 
hours  are  from  5 a.m.  to  10  p.m.  A mixture  of  Fish 
Commission,  federal,  and  cooperative  nursery  trout  are 
placed  in  the  lake  at  varying  times  of  the  year,  producing 
good  ice  fishing  in  the  winter.  Early  season  boaters 
crowd  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and  a variety  of  live 
baits  and  jigging  lures  works  well  for  these  anglers. 

Conococheague  Creek 

Moving  south  and  east  from  the  Conodoguinet  area 
toward  Chambersburg,  anglers  encounter  the 
Conococheague  Creek,  one  of  the  major  trout  streams 
for  length,  fishing  pressure,  and  heavy  stocking.  Flowing 
west  out  of  Caledonia  State  Park,  off  routes  30  and  233, 
anglers  can  reach  it  there  and  at  Scotland  from  Route 
977,  and  from  Route  1 1 near  Chambersburg.  The  early 
season  months  are  best  for  bait  fishermen  and  the  spin 
casters,  and  fly  fishing  improves  in  mid-season.  The 
stream  is  wider  than  most  of  the  county’s  trout  streams, 
and  tactics  may  vary  as  the  angler  moves  down  its  length 
to  the  Maryland  border. 

West  Branch  Conococheague  Creek 

The  West  Branch  Conococheague  borders  the  western 
edge  of  Franklin  County  and  can  be  reached  from 
various  points  along  Route  75  from  its  junction  with 
Route  641,  heading  south.  The  stream  is  heavily  stocked. 
A variety  of  baits  works  well  with  minnows  preferred  by 
local  regulars.  Early  months  produce  the  best  fishing 
with  the  lower  stretches  warming  up  through  the 
summer,  reducing  trout  activity. 

Other  smaller  streams 

In  addition  to  the  major  trout  waters  listed,  Franklin 
County  has  a number  of  excellent  small  streams,  offering 
challenges  to  anglers  willing  to  walk  a bit  to  hunt  out  the 
pockets.  Included  here  would  be  Broad  Run,  off  Route 
30  near  Fort  Loudon.  This  is  a native  brook  trout  stream 
that  is  not  stocked.  A small  black  ant  works  well,  using  a 
dabbing  technique  where  casting  space  is  limited. 

Another  is  Dickey’s  Run  (Buck  Run  by  Fish 


Commission  label).  The  brook  supplies  water  to  the 
Mercersburg  Sportsmen’s  trout  lake  and  cooperative 
nursery.  Both  the  Fish  Commission  and  the  local  club 
stock  the  open  waters  of  the  stream. 

Finally,  among  others,  there  is  Trout  Run,  another 
native  brook  trout  stream  just  west  of  Roxbury  off 
Route  641  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  For  the  best 
fishing,  you  must  be  willing  to  walk  several  miles 
upstream.  There  is  no  road  into  it  other  than  where  it 
crosses  Route  641.  Small  baits  and  flies  are  needed  for 
success. 

Fannettsburg  Lake 

Warmwater  species  and  fishing  represent  a small 
percentage  of  Franklin  County’s  angling  potential. 
However,  bass,  pickerel,  and  panfish  are  around  for 
fishermen  willing  to  work  for  them. 

Just  south  of  the  town  of  Fannettsburg,  off  Route  75, 
this  42-acre  impoundment  is  the  only  totally  warmwater 
fishery  in  the  county.  Largemouth  bass,  pickerel, 
bluegills,  and  catfish  populate  the  lake.  Bass  action  here 
is  above  average.  Best  bet  for  the  bass  and  pickerel  are 
after  the  weed  beds  ripen,  with  anglers  scoring  from 
boats  by  casting  into  and  along  the  edge  of  the  weeds. 

Ice  fishermen  also  take  bass,  pickerel,  and  panfish  using 
minnows,  grubs,  and  jigs.  The  area  is  moderately  built 
up  with  some  local  parking  restrictions  for  certain  spots 
around  the  lake.  Electric  motors  are  adequate  here, 
creating  less  disturbance. 

Letterkenny  Dam 

Mentioned  above  as  a trout  fishery,  Letterkenny  Dam 
also  supplies  some  fine  largemouth  bass  fishing  both  in 
open  water  and  through  the  ice  in  the  winter.  Fish  in  the 
six-pound  class  have  been  reported.  Chain  pickerel  are 
also  present,  particularly  in  the  upper  end  of  the  dam 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conodoguinet  flowing  into  it. 
Minnows  are  the  best  live  bait  with  a variety  of  casting 
and  spinning  lures  suitable  to  the  season  taking  their 
share. 

Streams 

Some  warmwater  stream  fishing  is  available  in  season 
with  the  portion  of  the  Conococheague  near  the 
Maryland  line  producing  bass  and  panfish  on  minnows 
and  spinning  lures.  Fly  fishermen  have  some  success  with 
poppers  and  large  streamer  flies.  Portions  of  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Conococheague  also  provide  some  fair 
bass  fishing  as  summer  progresses  into  fall.  Panfish  offer 
variety  to  the  emphasis  on  trout  fishing  in  Back  Creek, 
Licking  Creek,  Little  Licking  Creek,  and  Marsh  Creek. 


Fulton  County 


Fulton  County,  with  over  100  miles  of  trout  waters, 
gives  up  its  fish  more  grudgingly  than  Franklin  County. 
Mountainous  terrain  and  narrow  valleys  combine  to 
reduce  access  to  the  streams  and  major  highways  and  top 
secondary  roads  are  at  a premium.  U.S.  30  parallels  the 
Turnpike  to  the  south,  heading  northwest  near  the 
western  border.  And  that  is  it.  U.S.  522,  from  Maryland, 
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in  the  center  of  the  county,  swings  east  and  then  north 
again  through  McConnellsburg  and  north  to  the  border. 
Two  reasonable  secondary  roads  run  south  to  north  with 
Route  655  in  the  center  and  Route  126  along  the  western 
border  to  Crystal  Springs.  This  is  the  halfway  point 
north,  and  anglers  wishing  to  explore  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  county  should  switch  to  Route  915.  Four- 
wheel  drive  vehicles,  single-lane  dirt  roads  up  and  down 
the  slopes,  hardy  drivers,  and  shoe  leather  cover  the  in- 
betweens. 

Cove  Creek 

Following  the  Franklin  County  pattern,  the  Fulton 
County  survey  begins  in  the  southeast  corner  with  Cove 
Creek,  following  it  upstream  north  and  east.  The  stream 
is  located  south  of  McConnellsburg  along  Route  522 
with  some  meadow  fishing  in  the  upper  reaches  changing 
to  wooded  portions  farther  south  where  it  flows  into 
Licking  Creek.  This  is  a high-pressure  stream  in  the 
county  with  stocking  from  the  Fish  Commission  and 
cooperative  nurseries.  Regulars  on  the  Cove  prefer 
minnows  and  worms  with  excellent  fly  fishing  developing 
later  in  the  season.  Small  muddlers,  March  browns, 
caddis  nymphs,  and  brown  to  gray  dry  flies  in  size  12 
and  smaller  are  reliable  producers. 

Little  Aughwick  Creek 

Farther  north  and  east  is  the  Little  Aughwick  Creek, 
which  runs  north.  The  stream  can  be  reached  from  Burnt 
Cabins  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  going  south 
into  the  Cowans  Gap  State  Park  complex.  From 
Franklin  County,  you  can  also  get  to  the  Cowans  Gap 
site  from  Richmond  Furnace  on  Route  75  east  of  Fort 
Loudon.  The  stream  begins  south  of  the  park  and 
continues  after  leaving  Cowans  Gap  Lake. 

This  is  a beautiful  stream,  flowing  in  the  wooded  areas 
with  plenty  of  cover  for  the  good  population  of  big 
brown  trout  that  exists.  Veterans  of  the  stream  say 
minnows  are  best  in  April  and  May.  Other  natural  baits 
get  more  attention  from  the  trout  in  June  and  July  when 
fly  fishing  also  reaches  excellent  quality. 

Cowans  Gap  Lake 

Located  in  the  center  of  Cowans  Gap  State  Park,  the 
lake  can  be  reached  as  mentioned  above.  The  park  is  an 
attractive  gem  nestled  in  the  mountains  just  over  the 
Franklin  County  line.  It  has  facilities  for  the  whole 
family.  The  easiest  way  is  off  Route  75  for  a three-mile 
run  over  a two-lane,  hard-surfaced  road  right  into  the 
parking  area  with  the  lake  in  sight.  Trout  are  stocked 
preseason,  inseason,  and  for  the  extended  season  in  large 
numbers.  Fishing  from  shore  or  from  boats  gives  some 
variety,  and  boaters  may  use  electric  motors. 

Trolling  a variety  of  spinning  lures  is  effective.  Small 
to  medium  minnows  work  well  for  anglers  drift-fishing 
or  angling  with  bobbers  from  the  banks.  Dry  fly 
fishermen  come  into  their  own  as  the  season  progresses 
into  warmer  weather,  with  a boat  or  canoe  giving  more 
freedom  to  the  caster. 

Licking  Creek 

Licking  Creek,  flowing  south,  supports  reasonable 


trout  fishing  in  its  upper  reaches  from  Knobsville  to 
Mellots  Mills  and  on  south,  paralleling  Route  655  for  a 
couple  of  miles  below  the  Route  30  crossing.  Anglers  are 
usually  successful  with  worms,  small  minnows,  and 
salmon  eggs  in  the  early  season  with  some  fly  fishing 
developing  in  the  late  spring. 

Little  Tonoloway  Creek 

Little  Tonoloway  Creek  is  another  small  trout  stream 
west  of  Licking  Creek  that  supports  a reasonable 
population  of  stocked  trout  with  limited  access  for 
anglers.  Possible  spots  to  reach  the  stream  would  be  its 
crossing  of  Route  695  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
Maryland  line  and  more  crossings  upstream  on  U.S.  522 
at  two  points  about  a mile  apart.  The  standard  range  of 
natural  baits  and  lures  in  small  sizes  works  here. 

Although  Fulton  County  has  no  streams  in  the  wild 
trout  classification,  it  does  have  a number  of  brooks  that 
contain  native  trout.  These  streams  are  small,  require  a 
lot  of  effort  to  reach,  and  are  in  extremely  remote,  wild 
areas  of  the  county.  Scattered  throughout  Fulton,  these 
brooks  provide  some  relatively  pure  fishing  for  the 
hardy.  Wooden  Bridge  Creek,  north  of  U.S.  30  on 
Sidling  Hill  Mountain,  is  one  such  stream.  Early 
morning  and  late  evening  are  best  bets  to  catch  these 
trout,  using  worms,  small  artificial  black  ants,  and  some 
small  nymph  patterns. 

The  southern  portion  of  Licking  Creek,  including  five 
miles  in  Franklin  County  , has  probably  the  best 
warmwater  stream  fishing  in  Fulton  County.  The  action 
here  is  great  for  smallmouth  bass,  and  a few  largemouth 
bass  and  a variety  of  panfish  also  give  anglers  a break 
from  concentrating  on  trout.  Minnows,  crayfish,  small 
plugs,  and  medium-sized  spinning  lures  work  well.  The 
stream  can  be  reached  at  several  spots  south  of  Gem  on 
U.S.  522,  running  south  and  crossing  Route  928  at 
Dickey’s  Mountain  and  on  into  Franklin  County  at  the 
corner  of  Fulton. 

Meadow  Grounds  Lake 

Meadow  Grounds  Lake  is  not  only  the  best  county 
warmwater  lake;  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  county.  This 
204-acre  impoundment  can  be  reached  a mile  off  U.S.  30 
just  west  of  McConnellsburg.  Anglers  should  follow  the 
signs  through  State  Game  Lands  53  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  and  the  parking  lot.  A note  of  caution:  The  single- 
lane dirt  road  can  be  hazardous  in  wet  weather, 
dangerous  when  ice  and  snow  are  present,  and  presents 
some  difficult  driving  in  the  best  weather  when  two 
vehicles  are  approaching  from  opposite  directions.  Be 
careful  here. 

Largemouth  bass,  walleye,  crappies,  and  big  bluegills 
are  the  rewards  for  the  fishermen  making  the  trip.  The 
walleye  are  sporadic  feeders,  but  good  catches  are 
reported  when  they  are  hitting.  Ice  fishermen  do  well 
with  tip-ups  and  minnows  and  grubs  and  small  lures  on 
jigging  rods.  A tiger  musky  population  has  been 
established  in  the  lake  with  1.000  tiger  musky  fingerlings 
planted  in  1983.  About  four  years  will  be  needed  for 
these  fish  to  reach  the  legal  30-inch  minimum.  A boat 
launching  ramp  is  available,  and  electric  motors  are 
permitted. 
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The 

Muskellunge 

by  David  A.  Mayers 

The  name  muskellunge  (Esox  masquinongy)  is  derived  from 
the  Indian  words, meaning  ugly,  and  kinononge, 
meaning  fish.  Besides  being  the  largest  member  of  the  pike 
family,  it  is  also  the  second  largest  freshwater  fish  in  North 
America. 

Close  examination  of  the  muskellunge ’s  physical  features 
may  provide  some  insight  into  why  our  early  settlers 
bestowed  such  a degrading  title  on  this  magnificent  fish. 

The  head  is  dark-colored  with  a flat,  elongated  snout 
shaped  much  like  a duck’s  bill.  The  mouth  contains 
numerous  large,  very  sharp  teeth,  including  patches  of 
teeth  on  the  tongue.  On  each  side  of  the  undersurface  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  six  to  nine  pores.  The  body  is  laterally 
compressed  and  the  tail  is  deeply  forked.  Although  there 
are  color  variations  among  individual  adult  fish,  the 
typical  color  scheme  is  that  of  green  or  green-gold  to  light 
brown  sides  blending  into  a cream  to  white-colored  belly. 
The  sides  are  marked  with  dark  vertical  bar  lines  or 
blotches,  and  small  brown  to  gray  spots  are  scattered 
across  the  belly.  Fins  of  the  muskellunge  are  greenish  to 
red-brown  and  may  appear  blood-red  to  anglers  due  to 
vigorous  activity  sometimes  associated  with  landing  a 
large  individual. 

The  distribution  of  muskellunge  is  limited  to  the  fresh 
water  of  eastern  North  America  only.  It  ranges  from  south 
Quebec  to  west  Vermont  to  Tennessee,  north  to  eastern 
Illinois  into  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  western  Ontario. 
Limited  reproduction  within  Pennsylvania  has  been  found 
in  Lake  Erie,  the  Allegheny  River,  and  in  other  rivers  and 
natural  lakes  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Muskellunge 
are  now  stocked  throughout  most  of  the  Commonwealth; 
however,  there  is  little  evidence  of  natural  reproduction 
from  these  introductions. 

Muskellunge  spawn  during  early  spring,  just  after  ice-out, 
and  grow  rapidly  during  the  first  few  years.  Spawning 
activity  occurs  during  the  night  in  shallow,  weedy  areas  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  when  water  temperatures  reach  49°  to  59° 
F.  No  nest  is  built;  the  eggs  are  randomly  scattered 
throughout  the  vegetation.  The  tiny  eggs  hatch  in  about 
eight  to  14  days,  at  which  time  the  young  are  less  than  a 
half-inch  long.  At  10  weeks  they  average  six  inches  long 
and  by  the  following  November  they  will  be  10  to  12  inches 
in  length.  In  three  or  four  years  they  grow  to  about  22  to  24 
inches  and  are  able  to  spawn  for  the  first  time. 

Female  muskellunge  grow  faster  and  are  larger  than 
males  at  all  ages.  As  muskellunge  become  older  they  grow 
more  in  weight  than  in  length  and  have  been  recorded  up  to 
70  pounds  and  30  years  old.  The  current  state  record  is  a 
54-pound,  3-ounce  brute  measuring  59  inches  long,  which 
was  taken  from  Conneaut  Lake  in  1924. 


Muskellunge  are  most  often  found  in  the  shallow  coves 
of  lakes  and  in  the  backwaters  or  eddies  of  rivers.  Favorite 
habitats  are  in  and  around  stumps,  submerged  weed  beds, 
and  lily  pads.  The  trophy  individuals  are  frequently  found 
in  the  deeper,  less  vegetated  water  of  lakes  and  in  the  largest 
pool  of  a river  system.  While  most  muskellunge  are  very 
solitary  and  rarely  travel  together  except  when  they  pair  off 
during  the  spawning  season,  several  may  congregate  at  the 
mouths  of  tributary  streams  where  numerous  forage  fish  are 
available. 

Adult  muskellunge  may  eat  a variety  of  different  fish 
species,  and  they  have  been  reported  to  consume  mice, 
shrews,  and  even  an  occasional  duckling;  however,  they  are 
truly  an  opportunistic  feeder  and  will  usually  eat  whatever 
fish  species  is  most  abundant.  The  most  common  feeding 
behavior  exhibited  by  adults  is  to  lurk  within  the 
submerged  vegetation  and  ambush  a single  unsuspecting 
prey.  Swiftly  darting  from  its  cover,  the  prey  is  grasped 
sideways  and  the  muskellunge  often  returns  to  its  resting 
place  before  flipping  the  prey  and  swallowing  it  headfirst. 

Two  favorite  species  of  the  muskellunge  are  golden  shiners 
and  white  suckers. 

For  many  years  now  the  muskellunge  has  been  unduly 
labeled  a predatory  fish  with  a voracious  appetite  for  every 
gamefish  in  sight.  The  origin  of  this  misconception  most 
likely  stemmed  from  the  belief  that  a fish  of  such  enormous 
size  and  one  having  a frightful-looking  mouthful  of  teeth 
must  surely  be  consuming  more  than  its  needed  share  of 
food.  A few  facts  regarding  muskellunge  biology  can  help 
us  better  understand  its  nature  and  effects  on  fish  populations. 

First,  a muskellunge  requires  only  four  pounds  of  food  to 
gain  one  pound  in  weight.  Therefore,  if  the  average  weight 
gain  of  a muskellunge  is  three  pounds  per  year,  then  only 
12  pounds  of  forage  fish  are  needed  each  year.  Secondly, 
the  density  of  muskellunge  in  a body  of  water  is  relatively 
low  and  averages  between  0.38  to  1.0  fish  per  surface  acre. 
Any  fish  species  present  at  these  low  densities  consuming 
minimal  amounts  of  forage  fish  should  not  have  any 
detrimental  effects  on  existing  fish  populations. 

The  anticipated  thrill  of  catching  a trophy  muskellunge 
draws  large  numbers  of  anglers  to  the  known  lairs  of  this 
species  in  Pennsylvania  waters.  Large  artificial  lures  or 
large  baitfish  are  the  rule  of  thumb,  and  favorite  angling 
techniques  include  casting  around  tree  stumps  or  trolling 
the  edge  of  weed  beds.  Do  not  expect  to  land  one  of  legal 
size  on  every  fishing  trip.  It  takes  an  average  of  100  angling 
hours  to  catch  a legal-sized  muskellunge,  which  in 
Pennsylvania  is  30  inches.  If  you  do  successfully  hook  this 
elusive  animal,  hang  on  — you  may  be  in  for  an  exciting 
battle! 

To  coin  an  old  phrase,  “Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.”  Any  angler  fortunate  enough  to  experience  the 
thrill  of  catching  a trophy  muskellunge  will  see  its  beauty. 
Maybe  then  one  would  disagree  with  the  Indians  who  long 
ago  called  this  magnificent  fish  “ugly  one.” 

David  A.  Mayers  earned  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
biology  from  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  has 
been  employed  in  the  Fisheries  Management  Section  of  the 
Commission  for  six  years.  He  is  currently  pursuing  a master 
of  science  degree  in  fisheries  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  Stevens  Point. 
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Trout  Fishing  in 

Pennsylvania  provides  you 
with  an  inside  track  on  where  to 
fish,  whether  you're  after  wild  or 
stocked  trout.  It  contains 
detailed  maps  showing  the 
location  of  all  stocked  and 
exceptional  wild  trout  waters 
as  well  as  special  regulation 
areas.  License  and  boat 
registration  information 
as  well  as  hotspot  tips 
and  camping  and 
hiking  information 
help  make  this 
publication  a 
valuable  addition 
to  any  angler's 
tackle  box. 


Note;  This  publication 
will  not  appear  in 
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The  where-to- 
write-for-more- 
information 
section  gives  you 
the  complete 
lowdown  on  all 
your  trout 
fishing  needs. 


Yes!! 


NAME 


□ -M.  • Send  me  Trout  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania  at 

$3.50  each  postpaid,  which  includes  the  coupon  for  the  Fish 
Commission's  in-season  by-week  stocking  list  (available  mid-April)! 


ADDRESS 


State 


Use  checks  or  money  orders 
only  for  payment.  Do  not  send 
cash.  Make  checks  or  money 
orders  payable  to:  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission.  Return 
this  form  to:  Publications  Sec- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  1673,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17105-1673.  Be 
sure  your  name  and  address  ap- 
pear both  on  your  check  and  on 
this  form. 


f 

A 

V 

J 

You  have  a fishing 
friend  in  Pennsylvania 


Amount  number  of 

enclosed  copies  at 
$3.50  each 
postpaid 

Please  photocopy  this  form 
if  you  don't  wish  to  cut 
your  magazine. 
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D-J  FUNDS  DIVERTED 

I he  Dingell-.lohnson  Act  was  amended 
in  1984  to  provide  for  an  expansion  of 
the  original  D-.l  Act  of  1950  by  apply- 
ing a 10  percent  excise  tax  on  fishing 
tackle  to  more  items  and  by  providing  a 
3 percent  tax  on  electric  motors  and 
electronic  fish  finders.  At  the  same 
time,  part  of  the  Federal  Marine  Fuels 
Tax  was  added  to  what  is  now  called  the 
Wallop-Breaux  Fund.  The  effect  of  this 
legislation,  which  is  derived  from  user 
fees,  will  provide  an  increase  in  federal 
aid  of  from  V/i  to  three  times  the  pres- 
ent levels. 

fhis  is  75  percent  federal  money,  and 
we  have  enjoyed  its  use  for  over  30 
years,  never  lapsing  any  of  the  funds  for 
which  the  Fish  Commission  has  been 
eligible.  We  are  now  looking  at  what 
will  probably  be  about  $1.6  million  in 
additional  federal  money  for  the  com- 
ing year,  funds  which  will  become 
available  October  I.  1985.  The  regula- 
tions attending  the  use  of  this  money 
include  such  language  as: 

• “Additional  funds  resulting  from 
the  expansion  of  the  D-,1  program  must 
be  added  to  existing  state  fishery  pro- 


Ralph  W Abele 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


gram  funds  available  from  traditional 
sources  and  not  as  a substitute 
therefore.” 

• "I  he  states  must  allocate  10  percent 
of  their  D-,1  apportionment  for  motor- 
boat  access  facilities.” 

• “The  state  may  use  up  to  10  percent  of 
their  D-.I  apportionment  for  an  aquatic 
resources  education  program.” 

• “The  selection  and  supervision  of  proj- 
ject  personnel  must  assure  that  ade- 
quate and  competent  personnel  are 
available  to  carry  the  projects  through 
to  a satisfactory  completion.” 

l ast  October.  David  Stockman,  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB).  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
water  down  the  provisions  of  the  new 
sport  fishing  and  recreational  boat  law 
and  recanted,  promising  not  to  interfere 
again.  But  in  pieparing  the  agency’s 
1986  fiscal  budget,  he  is  now  trying  to 
reach  the  same  objective  by  a different 
route  in  the  form  of  a notice  to  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  of  intent  to  freeze 
all  the  new  funds  provided  under  the 
expansion  bill,  except  for  the  excise 
taxes  on  additional  fishing  tackle. 

The  LI.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  all  the  conservation  organizations 
screamed  their  protests,  but  OMB  is 
attempting  to  do  its  utmost  to  “im- 
pound”all  but  S3  million  of  those  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  in  spite  of 
former  endorsement  by  the  president, 
OM  B's  views  have  apparently  prevailed 
in  the  president’s  budgetary  process. 

This  is  obviously  an  illegal  move,  and 
it  is  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  will  of 
the  Congress.  OMB  now  must  intro- 
duce new  legislation  that  would  repeal 
the  Wallop-Breaux  Act  and  authorize  it 
to  impound  these  funds  to  help  reduce 
the  unbelievable  federal  deficit. 

These  funds  are  all  user-pay  funds, 
and  that  means  the  OMB  proposes  to 
break  faith  with  the  fishing  and  boating 
public  by  taxing  them  for  a specific  boat- 
ing/fishing fund  and  then  diverting  the 
funds  for  other  purposes. 

Here  we  go  again! 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
betrayal  practiced  by  Mr.  Stockman, 
who  has  a record  as  a self-appointed 


(not  elected)  destroyer  of  programs,  in 
spite  of  serious  pressure  from  Congress 
and  conservation  organizations.  Our 
friends,  in  trying  to  maintain  what  is 
already  the  law,  are  lining  up  key  fig- 
ures to  protest  this  to  the  Administra- 
tion. The  Senate  list  is  already  known  to 
include  such  notables  as  Majority 
header  Robert  Dole,  Finance  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Robert  Packwood,  and 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
Chairman  James  McClure.  Congress- 
man Breaux  is  constantly  on  our  side  in 
this  program.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  has  written  to  its  entire 
Congressional  delegation,  including 
both  its  Senators,  for  support,  and 
other  allies  are  the  American  Fisheries 
Society,  the  American  Recreation  Co- 
alition, the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission,  Bass  Anglers  Sports- 
men’s Society,  Boat  Owners  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies, 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
National  Association  of  State  Boating 
Law  Administrators,  National  Boating 
Federation,  National  Marine  Manufac- 
turers Association,  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  Sport  Fishing  Institute, 
Trout  Unlimited,  and  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute. 

In  the  1984  presidential  campaign, 
statements  were  made  about  President 
Reagan: 

“In  1980,  Ronald  Reagan  asked  for 
your  vote  based  on  a promise  to  sup- 
port sportsmen  and  outdoor  enthusi- 
asts. And  unlike  many  politicians,  he 
didn’t  forget.  He  promised  to  improve 
fishery  and  boating  facilities  — that’s 
the  promise  and  he  kept  that  promise 
by  signing  the  Federal  Aid  in  Restora- 
tion Law,  which  increases  funding  for 
fishery  management  and  boat  access 
facilities.” 

Now,  the  White  House  has  let  Mr. 
Stockman  do  its  dirty  work,  and  we 
have  a real  fight  on  our  hands.  Fortu- 
nately, the  conservation  organizations 
are  together  on  this,  and  with  congres- 
sional support  we  believe  we  can  win. 
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Citation  Shad  by  Dave  Wunderlich 
The  shad  rocketed  out  of  the  water,  thrashing  its  tail,  and 
11  splashed  back  again  to  peel  off  line  in  another  sizzling  run.  This  is 
the  story  of  a magnificent  fish  with  ideas  on  how  to  catch 
your  own. 


Easy  Muddling  hv  Chauncv  K.  Lively 
18  The  author  shows  you  step-by-step  how  to  create  this  early  season 
offering. 
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Basic  Baitfishing  for  Trout  by  John  D.  Taylur 
4 Just  in  time  for  Opening  Day,  here’s  a review  for  veteran  casters 
and  the  basics  for  beginners. 

Seven  Dry  Flies  That  Do  It  All  by  Lefy  Kreh 
8 The  author  rounded  up  the  opinions  of  fly  fishing’s  top  experts, 
and  here’s  his  review  of  their  magnificent  seven. 


Go  for  that  Special  Opening  Day  Experience  by  Mike  Sajna 
The  Commonwealth’s  delayed-harvest  areas  offer  less  crowded 
Opening  Day  waterways.  Here’s  how  and  where  to  try  them  out  for 
a different  experience. 


Baitfishing  bonuses  page  4 


Marine  Fuel  Tax: Boat  Fund  Revenue  Source  by  Larry  Shaffer 
The  tax  money  that  Pennsylvania  boating  anglers  pay  on  purchasing 
fuel  is  returned  to  the  Keystone  State.  Read  this  explanation  of  where 
your  money  goes. 
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The  Cover 

This  month’s  front  cover,  photographed  by  Tom 
Fegely,  is  a reminder  to  make  opening  day  and  the 
entire  season  a family  sport.  Before  you  wet  your  line, 
though,  be  sure  to  read  the  articles  beginning  on  pages 
4,  8,  and  14.  Shad  anglers  will  find  something  special 
on  page  I I.  This  month’s  back  cover  artwork  was 
created  by  Commission  graphic  designer  Ted  Walke. 
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by  Joh  n P; 


Most  trout  fishermen  began  their  angling  days 

with  a can  of  nightcrawlers  and  one  of  pop's  old 
rods.  As  they  grew  older  and  their  skills 
improved,  many  switched  to  lures  and  flies  because  they 
added  a new  dimension  to  their  sport. 

That  was  my  own  situation.  Lately,  however,  1 tind 
myself  longing  for  a simpler  way  to  catch  trout  a way  1 
don’t  have  to  know  paraleplophlehia  aduptiva  from 
stenonema  fuscuni. 

Bait  fishing  is  a simple,  effective  method  for  catching 
trout.  It  allows  more  time  to  be  spent  on  the  important 
things  in  fishing  birds  chirping,  sunshine  on  the  back  ot 
your  neck,  and  a gentle  breeze,  if  you  can  tind  the  right 
rock  and  good  “Y”  stick. 

Here’s  a look  at  the  “big  five”  trout  baits  and  some 
tips  to  help  you  catch  more  fish  now  and  throughout  the 
season,  if  you’re  not  too  busy  concentrating  on  the 
“important  stuff.” 


Worms 

Worms  are  the  most  common  trout  bait.  Like  most 
trout  baits,  worms  are  not  a regular  occurrence  within  a 
stream.  They  are  introduced  by  other  factors.  Rainfall  is 
the  most  frequent  contributor. 

Some  trout  fishermen  prefer  red  worms  (garden 
hackle),  while  others  insist  nightcrawlers  are  tops,  front 
seem  to  enjoy  both. 

Collecting  worms  is  as  easy  as  fishing  them. 
Nightcrawlers  are  best  gathered  after  a thunderstorm  or 
on  a rainy  night.  After  a rainstorm  you  can  pick  up  all 
the  worms  you’ll  need.  Take  along  a bucket  ot  dirt  and 
walk  driveways,  parking  lots,  roads,  or  any  pa\ed 
surface. 

Fishing  worms  is  simple.  A dead  drift  with  little  weight 
so  the  worm  moves  naturally  is  an  effective  trout  taker. 
Size  8 to  size  12  bait-holding  hooks  should  be  used.  1 he 
best  spots  to  fish  worms  are  pockets,  holes,  cndsot  riffles, 
and  beneath  undercut  banks. 


,Yo  matter  what  your  choice 
of  tackle,  fishing  bait  for 
trout  can  he  your  ticket  to 
success  on  opening  day  and 
all  season  long. 


photos  by  the  author^ 


Some  worm  fishermen  prefer  to  add  an  attractor  of 
some  sort.  One  company  markets  a barbed  bait  hook 
with  a spinner  and  several  fluorescent  beads  attached  to 
the  leader.  My  father  swears  by  them. 

Early  season,  especially  the  first  few  days  of  the 
season,  is  the  worm  fisherman’s  finest  hour.  Cold, 
cloudy,  or  turbid  water  usually  signals  wormin’  time. 
However,  worms  can  produce  results  almost  any  time  of 
year,  especially  after  a rainstorm. 

Grasshoppers  and  crickets 

There’s  scarcely  a fisherman  who  hasn’t  read  at  one 
time  or  another  how  a young  fisherman  collected  a Jar  of 
grasshoppers  and  proceeded  to  catch  scads  of  trout.  It’s  a 
fact;  Grasshoppers  and  crickets  are  excellent  trout  baits. 

Tike  worms,  hoppers  and  crickets  are  introduced  into 
streams.  7 he  unfortunate  cricket  or  hopper  that  ends  up 
as  trout  bait  was  usually  wind-blown  into  the  water  or  made 
a fatal  miscalculation  triangulating  his  jump. 

Crickets  and  hoppers  are  a trout  delicacy,  and  few  fish 
will  refuse  them.  One  of  the  best  methods  to  work  these 
offerings  requires  using  a 17y  rod.  Use  a long  leader  and 
a fine-wire  hook.  Cast  the  insect  above  feeding  trout  so 
that  the  drift  takes  the  insect  over  the  fish,  and  make 
sure  the  float  is  drag-free.  Crickets  and  hoppers  should 
be  hooked  through  the  collar  or  thorax.  Properly  sized 
hooks  are  critical.  7 he  distance  between  the  shank  and 
barb  (the  gap)  should  match  the  hopper’s  collar  width. 

On  a spinning  rod,  crickets  and  hoppers  can  be  fished 
on  or  below  the  surface.  To  fish  a floating  hopper,  use  a 
long  but  very  thin  float  placed  about  two  feet  above  the 
hook  and  hopper.  Allow  the  rig  to  drift  over  feeding 
trout. 

Sub-surface  fishing  is  best  accomplished  with  as  little 
weight  as  possible  and  a dead-drift  float. 

Hoppers  and  crickets  are  best  fished  where  they  occur 
naturally.  There  is  hardly  an  abundance  of  hoppers  along 
a wooded  mountain  stream,  so  it’s  best  to  use  a cricket. 

7 he  best  hopper  spots  are  meadows  or  where  grassy 


areas  border  a stream.  Overhanging  banks  with  grassy 
shores  are  one  area  no  cricket  or  hopper  fisherman 
should  overlook. 

The  best  time  to  fish  hoppers  and  crickets  is  when 
their  annual  populations  peak.  Usually  that  means  June 
through  early  September. 

Collecting  hoppers  and  crickets  in  sufficient  quantities 
can  be  a problem.  The  insects  are  quick,  especially  if  you 
try  to  grab  them  by  hand.  The  easiest  method  I’ve  come 
across  is  to  use  a fine-mesh  net  and  work  a field  early  in 
the  morning  when  the  hoppers  don’t  have  so  much  jump. 
Crickets  are  probably  more  difficult  to  collect  in  the 
quantities  fishermen  need.  1 usually  employ  one  of  the 
young  neighborhood  kids  to  round  up  as  many  crickets 
as  he  can  for  me,  or  1 buy  them  from  a bait  store. 

Minnows 

If  you’re  after  big  trout,  minnows  are  the  bait  to  use. 
The  bigger  the  minnow  you  fish,  the  bigger  the  trout 
you’re  likely  to  take. 

The  best  way  to  fish  minnies  is  to  allow  the  baitfish  to 
drift  naturally  with  the  current.  Use  the  least  amount  of 
weight  practical  and  be  sure  to  hook  the  minnow 
through  the  lips  or  just  under  its  dorsal  fin  - they’ll  live 
longer  if  hooked  this  way.  Special  minnow  rigs  are  also 
available.  Bait  hooks  in  sizes  6 or  8 are  best,  unless  you 
have  exceedingly  small  or  large  minnows. 

Pools,  pockets,  holes,  and  large  runs  of  slow  water  are 
top  places  to  fish  minnows.  7'hey’re  also  less  likely  to 
come  of  the  hook,  an  aggravating  problem  in  those 
areas.  Minnows  can  be  fished  year-round  because  they  are 
an  in-stream  variety  of  bait,  and  they  can  be  particularly 
effective  after  rainstorms. 

Minnows  can  be  collected,  or  they  can  be  bought  in 
almost  any  bait  store.  Catching  minnows  is  fun,  but 
there  are  regulations  governing  how  they  are  caught, 
numbers  allowed,  and  sizes.  Consult  your  summary  for 
this  information. 

Most  minnow  fanciers  prefer  to  set  a baited  minnow 
trap  in  a small  stream  and  wait  a day  or  so  before 
collecting  their  catch.  Remember  that  the  trap  must  be 
tagged  with  the  name,  address,  and  phone  number  ol  the 
owner  or  user  if  it’s  left  unattended. 

Salmon  eggs 

Salmon  eggs  are  actually  foreign  to  most  Pennsylvania 
trout  streams,  but  trout  eat  them  with  gusto  probably 
because  they  resemble  the  eggs  of  other  fish.  The  best 
way  to  fish  salmon  eggs  is  a dead  drift  with  weight 
necessary  to  send  them  bouncing  along  with  the  current 
just  above  the  bottom. 

Salmon  eggs  are  a pain  in  the  neck  to  keep  on  a hook 
if  you  fish  them  singly.  Some  trout  anglers  make  egg 
sacks  from  fine-mesh  squares.  They  fill  the  squares  with 
about  10  eggs,  tie  up  the  corners,  and  impale  the  sack  on 
a size  6 bait  hook. 

Most  fishermen,  however,  prefer  to  fish  a single  egg. 

I hey  use  a small  short-shanked  hook  in  sizes  8 to  12. 
Hook  the  egg  just  below  the  skin  and  work  it  around  so 
that  the  egg  is  actually  held  between  the  barb  and  the 
shank  of  the  hook.  Also,  be  careful  not  to  pierce  the  oil 
globule  the  small,  round,  oil-filled  sack  on  top  ol  the 

egg- 
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Salmon  eggs  come  in  a variety  of  colors.  The  one  l'\e 
had  the  most  success  with  are  cheese,  clear,  bright  red, 
and  yellow. 

Eggs  can  be  fished  in  any  “trouty”  waters  to  produce 
results.  However,  pockets,  holes,  slow  water,  and  some 
slower  riffles  usually  produce  the  best  results.  While  eggs 
catch  trout  year-round,  early  and  mid-season  are  usually 
their  most  effective  times.  Be  sure  to  consult  your 
summary  to  find  out  where  eggs  can  be  legally  used. 

Cheese 

E.\actly  why  trout  take  cheese  is  probably  something 
no  one  will  learn.  However,  1 suspect  that  trout  respond 
to  cheese  for  the  same  reason  why  catfish  respond  to 
stinkbaits:  Odor  attracts  them. 

Cheese  is  one  of  the  baits  where  heavier  weights  will 
not  cause  problems,  especially  if  fished  in  a hole. 
However,  keeping  cheese  on  a hook  does  present  a 
problem,  and  the  only  solution  is  to  find  a recipe  for 
making  cheese  balls  (not  the  party  kind).  Most  recipes 
involve  using  cotton  balls  or  bread  to  make  the  cheese 
more  bookable. 

1 usually  buy  a small  brick  of  Velveeta  cheese.  It  can 
be  shaped  and  seems  to  stay  on  a hook  better  than  the 
other  cheese  balls  I've  experimented  with.  A size  4,  6,  or 
8 standard  bait  hook  is  the  typical  choice  of  cheese 
fishermen. 

Cheese  is  at  its  best  in  high,  murky  waters.  Scent 
plays  the  most  important  role  in  these  conditions  because 
trout  can  find  a stinky  wad  of  cheese  better  than  other 
baits. 

Other  baits 

Along  with  the  big  five,  a number  of  other  trout  baits 
can  be  deadly.  Most  of  these  are  difficult  to  gather  in  the 
numbers  a trout  fishermen  needs,  but  they  are  dandy 
trout  takers  and  deserve  mentioning.  The  fisherman 
willing  to  spend  the  time  and  effort  necessary  to  collect 
other  baits  will  reap  satisfying  rewards.  Still,  before  you 
collect  aquatic  life  from  any  waterway,  consult  your 
summary  for  regulation. 

• Nymphs.  These  can  be  gathered  streamside.  They’re 
typically  found  in  riffles  under  rocks.  Tweezers  are  a 
handy  item  for  plucking  nymphs  off  rocks.  Nymphs  can 
be  stored  in  a 35  mm  film  container  with  a small  amount 
of  water  until  enough  are  collected.  Nymphs  should  be 
drift-fished  on  a small  hook  (size  12  or  14)  with,  at  most, 
a pair  of  BB  splitshot  attached.  They  can  be  used  any 
time  of  year.  The  best  spots  to  work  nymphs  are  the  tail 
ends  of  riffles,  pockets,  and  holes. 

• Grubs.  For  fishermen  who  cut  their  ow  n firewood,  grubs 
are  easy  to  obtain.  Check  under  rotting  bark.  Grubs  are 
fished  somewhat  like  nymphs.  A small  hook,  very  light 
weights,  and  a dead-drift  float  produce  good  results. 

• Beetles.  These  insects,  though  hard  to  find,  are  an 

excellent  trout  bait,  but  Tve  never  been  able  to  come  up 
with  a consistent  source.  When  I find  a bunch,  1 collect 
and  fish  them.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  fish  beetles  is  on 
a fly  rod,  grasshopper-style.  1 use  a small  hook  (size  12 
or  14  fine-wire  dry  fly  hooks)  and  a long  leader.  Floating 
the  beetle  over  feeding  trout  usually  produces  an  exciting 
rise.  Beetles  are  best  used  in  a woodland  environment  or 
around  overhanging  banks.  fpT] 


Baits  and  the  Biggest  Trout 

In  1984,  225  Senior  Angler’s  Awards  were  issued 
for  brown  trout,  brook  trout,  rainbow  trout,  and 
palomino  trout.  Of  that  total,  154,  or  about  68 
percent,  were  caught  on  baits.  Here  are  more  telling 
facts  on  those  big  trout. 

• Brown  trout.  The  total  number  of  Senior  Angler’s 
Awards  made  was  70,  of  which  42,  or  60  percent, 
were  fooled  with  bait.  Worms  took  17,  minnows 
took  14,  salmon  eggs  fooled  six,  and  other  baits 
(cheese  and  corn)  took  five. 

• Brook  trout.  There  were  79  awards  made,  of 
which  52,  or  about  66  percent,  were  taken  on  live 
baits.  Minnows  and  worms  took  23  each,  cheese 
took  three,  salmon  eggs  took  two,  and  corn 
accounted  for  one. 

• Rainbow  trout.  The  total  number  of  awards  was 
35,  of  which  30,  or  about  86  percent,  were  taken  on 
baits.  Worms  accounted  for  16.  minnows  took 
seven,  cheese  fooled  four,  salmon  eggs  took  two, 
and  corn  took  one. 

• Palomino  trout.  Some  41  awards  were  made, 
with  30,  or  about  73  percent,  taken  on  baits. 

Worms  took  14.  salmon  eggs  took  seven,  minnows 
took  four,  corn  fooled  three,  and  cheese  accounted 
for  two. 
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by  Lefty  Kreh 


There  are  more  than  a quarter- 
million  fly  patterns,  according 
to  a well-researched  book  on 
the  subject,  so  how'  can  the  novice 
trout  angler  possible  know  what  flies 
he  should  use?  Complicating  his 
decision  is  his  e.xperience  when  he 
fishes  with  anyone  who  has  been  at 
the  sport  for  very  long.  Numerous 
aluminum  and  plastic  boxes  carried 
by  the  expert  are  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  patterns.  Or  worse,  when  he  enters 
a well-stocked  fly  shop  — the  sight  of 
trays  and  boxes  of  all  sorts  of  strange 
flies  must  be  overw'helming. 

A few  years  ago,  1 stood  hip-deep  in 
the  swift,  clear  waters  of  the  Bow 
River  and  thought  about  how  lucky 
I’ve  been  to  have  tested  most  of  the 
great  rivers  of  this  continent  and 
Europe.  During  32  years  as  an 
outdoor  writer  1 have  fished  the  tough 
chalkstreams  of  England  and  the  low. 
clear  meadow  brooks  of  France;  the 
spring  creeks  of  Montana  and  Ohio; 
the  limestones  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
brawling  rivers  in  Alaska,  all  over 
Canada,  and  our  own  West. 

With  the  exception  of  the  European 
grayling,  the  quarry  was  always 
brown,  rainbow,  cutthroat,  or  brook 
trout.  Their  problem  was  to  find 
enough  to  eat  to  stay  healthy.  My 
problem  was  to  present  something 
that  they  might  want. 

I’ve  attended  clinics  and  read 
magazine  articles  and  books  where  1 
came  away  with  the  impression  that  if 
1 couldn’t  speak  Latin  and  know 
insects  better  than  an  entomology 
professor,  I didn’t  stand  a chance  of 
catching  trout.  Worse,  the  implication 
was  that  if  you  didn’t  have  certain  flies 
for  that  very  specific  condition  so  well 
described  by  the  author  or  speaker. 


you  might  as  well  get  off  the  water.  If 
you  didn’t  have  a trailer  full  of  Hies, 
you  wouldn’t  have  the  right  ones 
anyway. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Standing  in  the  Bow  River,  a 
stream  with  wild  rainbows,  many 
topping  six  pounds,  I found  fish  rising 
all  around  me.  Many  well-traveled 
anglers,  including  me,  regard  this 
waterway  as  the  finest  dry  fly  river  in 
the  world.  I tied  on  a size  16  Adams 
and  adjusted  the  leader  for  that  fly.  I 
knew  that  the  real  key  to  dry  fly 
fishing  is  that  the  tippet  must  have 
slack  directly  in  front  of  the  lly  so  no 
unnatural  drag  occurs  while  the  fish  is 
inspecting  the  tly.  1 caught  several 
fish,  and  then  I began  changing  flies. 

In  the  next  hour  or  so  1 caught  quite  a 
few  fish,  bungled  a few  casts,  and 
spooked  a number  of  rainbows.  But  1 
managed  to  take  these  wild,  wary  fish 
with  several  different  patterns,  as  long 
as  I took  the  trouble  to  adjust  the 
tippet  length  for  each  tly  so  that  it  fell 
to  the  water  with  slack  in  the  leader 
tippet. 

Later,  1 was  with  Dave  Whitlock  at 
the  big  outdoor  show  in  San  Mateo, 
California.  Dave  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  trout  fisherman  writers  in 
the  country. 

“Dave,”  1 asked,  “if  you  were 
limited  to  only  seven  different  dry  fly 
patterns,  but  you  could  use  them  in  all 
sizes  from  8 to  24,  could  you 
effectively  fish  most  of  the  time  in 
most  of  the  places  for  trout?” 

1 had  written  down  the  seven  flies  I 
thought  would  do  the  job  as  I stood  in 
the  Bow  River  thinking  about  this 
question.  Dave  thought  a minute  and 
said,  “Yes,  I could.” 


1 asked  him  to  jot  dow  n his  seven, 
and  when  1 looked  at  his  list,  six  of 
the  seven  1 had  written  down  were  the 
same  as  his  choices.  Other  expert 
trout  fishermen  I talked  to  agreed  that 
you  need  only  seven  basic  patterns, 
and  each  of  them  had  selected  at  least 
five  of  the  seven  1 picked.  They  didn’t 
all  name  the  same  flies,  but  often  had 
a substitute  that  was  very  close  to 
mine.  Remember  that  there  are  about 
a quarter-million  fly  patterns,  but 
these  experts  all  agreed  that  with 
seven  basic  dry  flies  in  different  sizes, 
most  of  the  time  in  most  of  the  places 
you  could  do  well. 

Consider  the  requirements  of  such  a 
selection.  The  flies  would  have  to  be 
effective  on  a small  beaver  pond,  tiny 
mountain  brook  trout  stream,  big 
brawling  rivers  in  the  West,  high 
lakes,  and  wide,  sweeping  rivers  like 
the  Madison.  The  flies  would  have  to 
work  when  mayflies,  caddises,  or 
terrestrials  were  on  the  water,  too,  and 
you  can  apply  these  ideas  to  all 
Pennsylvania  trout  fishing  situations. 

Elere  is  the  list,  and  then  I’ll  explain 
a little  about  why  each  flv  was 
selected;  Adams.  Eight  Cahill, 

Elopper,  Ant.  Elk  Hair  Caddis. 

Humpy  (often  called  a Goofus  Bug), 
and  a Royal  Wulff. 


Elopper 
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Adams,  Cahill 

First,  everyone  agreed  that  if  you 
were  stuck  with  only  one  fly  it  would 
be  the  Adams.  The  Adams  will  work 
well  when  any  dark  mayflies  are  on 
the  water.  Just  match  the  size  of  the 
tly  to  what  you  see  floating  on  the 
surface.  Any  time  light-colored 
mayflies  are  being  taken  by  trout,  the 
Light  Cahill  will  do  nicely  — so  long 
as  you  match  the  approximate  size  of 
the  hatching  flies. 

Hoppers 

Hoppers  furnish  a major  food 
supply  for  many  trout  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall,  and  there’s 
enough  protein  in  a hopper  to  induce 
a lot  of  bigger  trout  to  take  an 
offering  from  the  surface.  One  thing 
that  I’ve  noticed  on  the  stream  bed, 
looking  at  drifting  hoppers,  is  that  the 
live  ones  always  float  with  their  legs 
extending  below  the  surface.  I know. 
I’ve  caught  hundreds  of  trout  on 
hopper  imitations  that  have  no  legs. 
But  I now  cover  my  bets  by  casting 
hoppers  with  legs. 


Humpy 


About  a quarter- 
million  flies  are 
available  to 
anglers,  but 
America  s fly 
fishing  experts 
have  narrowed 
the  group  to  a 
magnificent 
seven. 


Ants 

You  find  ants  wherever  you  find 
trout.  The  exact  pattern  is  your 
choice,  based  on  your  own  experience. 
1 prefer  the  deer  hair  body  ant,  which 
is  big,  bulky,  and  when  cast,  plops  to 
the  surface  with  a fish-attracting 
sound.  I also  like  George  Harvey’s 
latest  idea  of  tying  a brightly  colored 
(fluorescent  pink,  green,  or  red) 
feather  on  top  of  the  ant  as  a wing. 
The  fish  ignore  this  bright  patch  of 
color,  but  it  allows  me  to  see  the 
drifting  ant  very  well. 


Elk  Hair  Caddis 


Ant 


Caddises 

Caddis  flies  are  becoming  more 
important  on  many  trout  streams 
because  they  can  tolerate  more 
pollution.  1 prefer  the  elk  hair  caddis 
simply  because  it  floats  exceedingly 
well,  is  easy  to  tie  and  to  see,  and  fish 
like  it.  However,  any  good  caddis 
imitation  works,  such  as  the  Hillbilly 
or  polypropylene  caddis. 

Royal  Wulff,  Humpy 

Finally,  there  are  two  flies  that  the 
experts  thought  were  important  in 
rough  water,  where  the  fly  may  be 
drowned  quickly.  This  would  also 
include  Pennsylvania’s  brook  trout 
streams.  In  the  short  pools  the  line 
often  drags  the  leader  and  fly  down 
through  the  chute  and  drowns  it. 
Those  two  flies  are  the  Humpy  and 
the  Royal  Wulff  Fish  eat  them  well 
and  they  are  tough,  high  floaters. 

There  you  have  it.  Excepting  rare, 
brief  periods  when  trout  are  feeding 
on  a specific  fly,  these  seven  flies,  used 
in  various  sizes  to  match  the  flies  on 
the  water,  will  catch  trout  for  you 
most  of  the  time  in  most  places.  I p*i 


Royal  Wulff 


black  & white  illustrations 

by  Bernadette  Pitera 
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Captain  Floyd  Kellogg  had  told 
Sam  E\erett  and  me  before,  “Once 
you  get  fishin’  pox  (the  shad  strain), 
you’ll  get  a reoccurrence  every 
spring  for  the  rest  of  your  life.”  Cap 
was  right.  Rain  or  shine,  sickness  or 
health,  it’s  a good  day  when  the  shad 
are  running. 


Shad  Fishing  Tips 

• The  boat  angler  should  anchor 
in  water  with  enough  current  to 
suspend  and  give  action  to  the 
dart. 

• Dart  size  should  be  varied  or 
weight  added  as  needed  to  get  the 
dart  down  to  the  running  shad. 

• When  fishing  the  evening 
spawning  activity,  the  dart  should 
ride  higher  in  the  water, 

• If  you  aren’t  getting  strikes,  try 
first  pulling  back  on  the  rod 
smoothly,  then  with  light  jerks — 
this  action  will  sometimes 
provoke  a strike. 

•Try  casting  quartering 
downstream  and  giving  a jerking 
motion  to  the  swinging  dart  by 
twitching  the  rod. 

• Every  few'  minutes  check  the 
dart  for  debris,  which  floats 
downriver  and  catches  on  the 
hook. 

• An  occasional  bump  on  the 
line,  which  may  even  bend  the 
rod  tip  but  doesn’t  hook  the 
fish,  is  caused  by  shad  bumping 
the  line  as  they  swim  by;  a hit 
may  come  soon. 

• Keep  the  rod  up  and  a tight 
line  when  the  fish  jumps  out  of 
the  water.  This  rod  action  keeps 


The  low,  clear  water  was  so 
different  from  what  it  was  on 
our  first  shad  trip  early  last  May. 

1 he  water  was  still  receding  from 
recent  flood  levels,  although  the 
temperature  was  fine  five  feet 
below  the  surface  it  was  58  degrees. 

It  was  overcast,  gray,  drizzly,  cold, 
and  we  worked  hard.  By  evening 
Floyd  and  I had  each  caught  one 
shad  with  Sam  having  to  settle  for 
D doing  the  netting,  but  his  enthusiasm 
5 wasn’t  dampened  he  knew  our 
5 favorite  time  to  catch  the  powerful 
Q,  fish  (toward  the  end  of  the  run  when 
S spawning  is  visible  in  the  pools)  was 
^ yet  to  come. 

Early  in  the  season  when  the  fish 
are  running  but  most  of  the 
spawning  hasn’t  yet  begun,  Floyd 
trolls  shad  darts  slowly  in  a zig-zag 
pattern  over  the  deeper  channel 
areas.  This  method  can  be  used  after 
the  run  has  arrived  in  the  area  you 
plan  to  fish.  When  a strike  is 


the  slack  out  as  the  fish  moves 
from  side  to  side. 

• Six-pound  monofilament  is  a 
good  choice  for  line.  Four-pound 
is  very  light,  and  we’ve 
experienced  more  strikes  with  six 
than  with  eight. 

• Set  the  drag  on  your  reel  to 
work  the  fish,  but  not  too  tightly. 
Shad  are  know'n  as  paper-mouths 
(unless  hooked  in  the  upper  jaw), 
and  too  tight  a drag  will  rip  the 
hook  out. 

• Shore  fishing  can  also  be 
productive  if  you  can  find  a spot 
to  cast  to  a channel.  Bends  and 
the  bottom  of  narrow  riffs  where 
the  channel  is  close  in  are  good 
locations. 

• After  you  see  swirling  near  the 
surface  of  the  pools,  spawning 
has  begun.  Pick  a spot  between 
the  main  channel  and  shallower 
flats  for  your  dart,  and  be  there 
by  5 p.m.  Action  should  start 
within  the  hour. 

• Be  sure  to  keep  a tight  line 
when  the  shad  comes  toward  the 
boat.  They’ll  try  anything  to  get 
slack  and  drop  the  hook. 

• If  you  don’t  get  strikes  after  a 
while,  move  the  boat  10  feet  to  one 
side;  the  new  dart  placement 

can  make  the  difference. 

- Dave  Womlerlieh 


recorded,  the  boat  is  anchored  and 
usually  more  fish  are  caught  in  that 
spot. 

Why  didn’t  we  do  that  on  our  first 
trip?  Our  schedules  were  tight  and 
we  arrived  late,  so  we  didn’t  have 
time  that  day  to  motor  upriver  away 
from  the  other  boats,  and  we  didn’t 
want  to  disturb  the  other  boat 
anglers  who  were  also  resigned  to 
fishing  close  by  that  afternoon.  We 
did  see  one  fisherman  trolling  who 
hooked  at  least  a dozen  shad  (and 
lost  them  all  because  he  didn’t  keep 
a tight  line). 

Floyd  brought  me  back  to  the 
present  when  he  said,  “1  have  to 
bring  my  plug  in  to  clean  the  debris 
off  the  hooks.  You  have  to  keep 
checking  your  hooks  for  debris.”  We 
all  reeled  in  as  Floyd  slowly  worked 
the  boat  through  the  riff,  beyond 
which  was  the  entrance  to  our 
favorite  shad  pool.  On  our  second 
shad  trip  later  in  May,  Captain 
Kellogg  said  the  magic  words:  “You 
boys  will  hate  to  hear  this.  The  shad 
have  started  to  swirl  (spawn).  We’re 
going  to  our  favorite  pool.” 

The  temperatures  had  warmed, 
the  gray  along  the  banks  had  turned 
to  green,  the  water  level  had 
dropped,  and  the  scene  was  set  for 
an  experience  we  will  all  probably 
remember  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Floyd  cut  the  motor,  1 dropped 
the  anchor,  and  our  darts  couldn’t 
have  been  cast  out  any  sooner. 

From  scouting  and  observing,  Floyd 
knew  where  the  shad  were  holding 
during  the  day  and  where  they 
splashed  and  swirled  on  the  surface 
in  the  evening  during  their 
spawning.  He  put  his  boat  in  a spot 
that  allowed  our  darts  to  be 
suspended  in  the  current  and 
intercept  the  shad  on  their  way  in  to 
spawn.  It  worked. 

As  the  evening  approached  and  the 
minute  hand  moved  past  five- 
thirty,  Sam’s  rod  jumped  against  the 
boat  and  bounced  into  a crescent. 

“1  got  one!”  Sam  hollered.  He  held 
on  with  both  hands  as  the  speeding 
fish  tore  line  from  his  reel. 

Floyd  and  I quickly  got  our  lines 
in  the  boat  to  prevent  a tangle  with 
Sam’s  as  the  deep-bodied  fish  leaped 
and  tail-walked  across  the  current. 
Sam’s  tone  of  voice  showed  respect 
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when  he  said,  “What  a fish!”  We 
suspected  Sam  was  connected  to 
something  very  special,  but  when 
Floyd  got  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
airborne  shad,  his  expression 
changed  to  a serious  look,  and  he 
said,  “That’s  a big  shad!” 

I don’t  think  from  then  on  Sam 
knew  anyone  else  was  in  the  boat, 
or  for  that  matter  that  there  were 
banks  on  the  edges  of  the  river  and 
a world  beyond — time  became  a 
relationship  between  the  angler  and 
a great  fish.  The  screaming  reel,  the 
bent,  powerful  rod  his  father  made 
him,  the  six-pound  line,  all  had  to 
be  worked  with  finesse  and  in 
harmony  with  what  could  be  taken 
and  what  the  fish  would  give. 

For  each  foot  of  mono  Sam 
recovered,  the  shad  seemed  to  take 
two.  The  fish  finally  was  moved  to 
within  15  yards  of  the  boat,  only  to 
drive  to  the  river  bottom  and 
bulldog  without  giving  an  inch. 

Then,  as  if  the  battle  had  just  begun, 
he  rocketed  straight  out  of  the 
water,  thrashing  with  his  tail,  and 
splashed  back  again  to  peel  off  line 
in  another  sizzling  run. 

Sam  was  now  bracing  the  bottom 
of  the  rod  handle  against  his 
forearm  as  his  fingers  held  fast  to 
the  yellow  rod.  He  kept  his  rod 
high  on  jumps  to  allow  its  action  to 
keep  a tight  line.  He  cranked  the 
reel  with  determination  when  the 
fish  rushed  the  boat.  He  worked  his 
drag  to  best  advantage  and  held  his 
arm  and  rod  over  the  water  to  keep 
the  line  from  the  prop. 

After  at  least  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  the  long-handled  net  was 
extended,  but  the  fast,  powerful  fish 
again  ran  and  leaped.  When  the  time 
was  right,  Sam  raised  the  net  and 
his  catch  was  sealed. 

The  fish  was  a 7'/2-pound  roe 
shad.  Its  deep-silver  sides  and  dark 
dorsal  surface  gave  way  to  a purple 
iridescence  in  the  evening  light. 


Because  its  size  qualified  Sam  for  an 
Angler’s  Award  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission’s  Angler 
Recognition  Program,  we  refer  to 
this  fish  as  the  “citation  shad.” 

Sam  caught  another  shad  that 
evening  that  went  6‘/2  pounds, 
and  the  Captain  and  1 again  each 
caught  one.  The  courage,  stamina, 
and  patience  that  Sam  and  the  fish 
exhibited  are  characteristic  not  only 
of  the  great  “citation  shad”  but  all 
the  shad  we’ve  caught.  They  also 
personify  the  beautiful,  powerful 
Delaware  in  its  fight  to  remain  a 
free-flowing  river. 

On  our  final  shad  fishing  trip 
early  in  .June,  we  were  anchored  in 
“our  pool”  by  5:30.  It  didn’t  look 
promising;  Floyd  hadn’t  seen  any 
action  for  a while  and  there  wasn’t 
another  fisherman  on  the  river.  Six 
o’clock  came,  then  six-thirty;  it  was 
well  past  the  time  when  Floyd 


expected  the  fish  to  start  hitting. 
Then  the  surface  came  alive—  it 
wasn't  too  late  in  the  season.  The 
fish  had  given  us  one  more  chance. 

Before  dark  we  landed  seven 
shad — four  roe  and  three  bucks,  not 
like  Sam’s  “citation  shad.”  but  not 
far  off.  Floyd  later  said  he  took 
shad  for  three  more  days,  and  then 
it  was  finished. 

As  we  slowly  drift-fished.  Sam's 
line  took  off  through  the 
paintbrush-splashed  pool.  He  caught 
bass  in  that  spot  last  summer,  too. 
The  darkening  shadows  reminded  us 
our  day  was  almost  spent.  This  trip 
was  probably  our  last  for  the  year. 

Well,  the  shad  will  be  back  soon 
now.  and  Sam,  Floyd,  and  1,  along 
with  a lot  of  other  anglers,  will  be 
anxiously  waiting.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  fish  and  who  knows, 
maybe  another  “citation  shad.'  ' [zU 
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Dave  Wonderlich 


special  Opening 

Efciy  Ext)erience 

/ ^ by  Mike  Sajna 


At  first  glance,  that  morning 
carried  with  it  the  essence  of 
every  other  opening  day  past. 
Trucks,  four-wheel-drives,  and  cars 
of  all  age  and  condition  of  repair 
were  parked  in  every  opening  that 
touched  a stream.  On  the  banks, 
clusters  of  people  squatted  together 
impassively  waiting,  while  in  the  water 
others  circled  up  in  pitiful  attacks  on 
every  pool. 

As  I drove  through  the  mountains 
of  western  Pennsylvania,  I saw  similar 
scenes,  and  they  made  me  remember 
why  years  before  I had  lost  all  enthusi- 
asm for  opening  day  in  my  area.  1 only 
hoped  that  the  new  delayed-harvest 
project  I was  headed  for  was  not  under 
the  same  pressure  as  the  water  I had 
already  passed.  After  all  those  winter 
days  I was  anxious  to  wet  a line,  but 
not  at  any  price.  Much  of  the  trout 
season  was  left  if  things  didn’t  work 
out,  I told  myself. 

When  I reached  the  bridge  that 
marks  the  downstream  boundary  of 
the  project,  I could  not  believe  my 
eyes.  On  the  one  side  was  almost  the 
same  circus  1 had  seen  driving  up, 
while  on  the  other,  although  three 
anglers  were  moving  up  the  trail  on  the 
right,  I could  see  only  one  person 
fishing.  I had  to  wonder  for  a second  if 
1 was  imagining  too  much. 

Pulling  over  behind  a mud-splat- 
tered pickup,  I got  out  of  my  car  and 
walked  down  to  the  bridge.  With  just  a 
hint  of  color,  the  water  added  to  the 
sense  of  unreality  by  appearing  almost 
perfect.  Ideas  on  what  patterns  to  try 
immediately  began  racing  through  my 
mind.  1 hurried  back  to  the  car,  rigged 
up,  and  in  another  moment  was  gone. 

When  1 finally  reached  the  pool  I 
was  thinking  about,  1 could  not  believe 
that  it  was  deserted.  Along  the  way  I 
had  passed  several  anglers,  but  only 
one  was  still  in  sight,  and  he  was  a 
good  50  yards  downstream  focusing 
his  efforts  on  a fast  run.  He  had 


already  caught  six  fish  and  was  a 
beginner,  he  informed  me  when  I 
stopped  to  say  hello.  His  buddy,  he 
added,  had  taken  23. 

With  those  totals  rattling  my  brain, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  yet  10:30, 1 
flipped  the  Hare’s  Ear  1 had  been  told 
was  working  into  the  pool  and  let  it 
drift  down  beside  a submerged  rock. 
Nothing  took  the  offering  that  time, 
but  it  was  only  a matter  of  a few 
moments  before  that  changed  and  1 
had  a hard-fighting  12-incher  on  the 
end  of  my  line. 

“This  is  great,”  1 caught  myself 
saying  aloud  as  1 released  the  fish  and 
looked  around  to  find  1 was  still  alone. 
“The  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
this  place.” 

It  was  a feeling  1 would  hear  echoed 
time  and  time  again  that  opening  day. 

The  delayed-harvest  area  where  1 
opened  my  trout  season  last  year 
is  only  one  of  18  such  projects  scat- 
tered across  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
the  state’s  newest  special-regulation 
trout  waters,  introduced  by  the  Fish 
Commission  in  October  1982  as  part 
of  Operation  FUTURE.  For  the  an- 
gler looking  for  more  than  simply  to 
take  his  limit,  these  areas  are  some  of 
the  most  accessible  islands  of  peace 
available  during  the  madcap  of  the 
early  season. 

“It’s  working  out  real  well,”  said 
Marty  Marcinko,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s Coldwater  Unit  leader.  “The 
concept  has  really  caught  on,  and  it’s  a 
unique  concept  for  stocked  trout.” 
The  idea  for  delayed-harvest  pro- 
jects was  developed  by  Fish  Commis- 
sion biologists  with  the  aid  of  resource 
classification  material  gathered  under 
Operation  FUTURE.  The  philosophy 
behind  it,  Marcinko  said,  is  to  expand 
the  concept  of  no-kill,  catch-and- 
release  fishing  for  the  quality  of  the 
experience. 


“We  want  people  to  catch  fish,” 
Marcinko  pointed  out,  “even  if  they 
can’t  keep  them.  If  they  go  there,  we 
want  them  to  catch  fish  to  promote  the 
sport  and  enjoyment  of  catching  and 
releasing  trout.” 

While  all  of  the  projects  are  open 
to  fishing  year-round,  anglers 
are  not  permitted  to  take  fish  out  of 
them  from  the  beginning  of  March 
until  mid-June,  and  then  only  three 
per  day  instead  of  the  usual  eight.  The 
purpose  of  the  regulations  is  to  main- 
tain a density  of  trout  in  the  project 
areas  that  increase  the  chances  of 
angling  success. 

Along  those  lines,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion also  stocks  the  projects  as  early  as 
possible.  As  soon  as  the  ice  is  gone  and 
the  trucks  can  use  the  roads  is  the  way 
Marcinko  put  it. 

Early  stocking  and  no-harvest  for 
3/2  months  also  give  the  fish  a chance 
to  adjust  to  natural  conditions  and 
wise  up.  By  the  time  anglers  are 
permitted  to  take  fish  home,  they  may 
be  surprised  at  how  tough  these  former 
“hatchery  pets”  have  become. 

I have  heard  some  anglers  who  do 
not  fish  the  projects  complain  that 
they  are  stocked  more  often  and  with 
bigger  fish  than  other  trout  waters. 
According  to  Marcinko,  however, 
none  of  those  complaints  has  any  basis 
in  fact.  He  said  that  all  stocked  waters 
across  the  state  are  treated  the  same.  If 
bigger  fish  are  found  in  many  of  the 
projects,  the  answer  may  lie  with 
sportsmen’s  clubs  or  the  occurrence  of 
wild  trout.  Many  clubs  appreciate  the 
uniqueness  of  the  projects  and  conduct 
their  own  stocking  programs.  The  Fish 
Commission  stocks  delayed-harvest 
projects  only  twice,  once  before  the 
opening  day  of  the  regular  trout 
season  and  once  after  it  starts. 
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Of  the  18  projects  in  the  delayed- 
harvest  program,  13  are  fly- 
fishing-only and  five  are  artificial- 
lures-only.  Fly-fishing-only  means  ex- 
actly what  it  says.  Artificial-lures-only 
means  that  along  with  flies  anglers 
may  fish  with  lures  constructed  out  of 
“metal,  plastic,  rubber,  or  wood.” 
Molded  facsimiles  (crankbaits)  of 
insects  and  other  items  of  fish  food  are 
prohibited,  and  even  the  possession  of 
natural  bait  is  forbidden  on  all  of  the 
projects. 

Projects  labeled  fly-fishing-only  are 
generally  waters  that  were  managed 
under  the  fly-fishing-only  program 
before  the  institution  of  Operation 
FUTURE.  The  newer  projects,  espe- 
cially those  that  were  never  under  any 
sort  of  special  regulation,  are  recom- 
mended for  the  artificial-lures-only 
regulation.  Marcinko  says  that  the 
Fish  Commission  is  moving  more 
toward  the  artificial-lures-only  desig- 
nation because  it  wants  to  give  as 
many  anglers  as  possible  an  opportun- 
ity to  experience  the  fishing  available 
in  the  projects. 

Also  in  the  spirit  of  equality, 
delayed-harvest  projects  have  been 
scattered  across  the  state  on  a wide 
variety  of  streams.  There  is  at  least  one 
project  in  each  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s six  law  enforcement  regions, 
and  plans  are  already  in  the  works  for 
more. 

Here  are  some  ideas  on  where  to  fish 
for  that  special  experience. 

Southeast 

The  southeast  part  of  the  state  has 
Tulpehocken  Creek  in  Berks  County, 
Ridley  Creek  in  Delaware  County, 
and  Lancaster  County’s  Donegal 
Springs  Creek  and  West  Branch  Octo- 
raro  Creek. 

At  4. 1 miles,  Tulpehocken  Creek  is 
the  longest  of  all  the  projects.  It  is 
artificial-lures-only  beginning  at  Blue 
Marsh  Dam  and  continuing  down- 
stream to  a point  0.2  miles  above  the 
junction  of  T-702  and  T-602.  Besides 
being  the  longest  delayed-harvest 
project,  Tulpehocken  Creek  also  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  is 
not  managed  with  adult  trout.  Because 
of  its  unique  habitat  qualities,  Tulpe- 
hocken is  instead  stocked  with  five- 
and  six-inch  fingerling  browns  and 
rainbows  in  tbe  fall.  By  mid-June  the 
fish  have  grown  to  between  10  to  12 
inches  in  size. 

The  Ridley  Creek  project  is  located 


in  Ridley  Creek  State  Park.  It  extends 
for  one  mile  from  the  falls  in  the  park 
downstream  to  the  mouth  of  Dismal 
Run. 

Donegal  Springs  Creek’s  project 
begins  on  the  John  Heir  farm  below 
Route  141  and  runs  for  two  miles  to 
the  bridge  on  Route  T-334  near  the 
mouth  of  the  stream.  Both  projects  are 
fly-fishing-only. 

J'he  West  Branch  Octoraro  Creek 
project  of  1.9  miles  begins  about  220 
yards  below  Route  472.  downstream  to 
a point  near  the  second  unnamed  tribu- 
tary below  I .R.  36010. 

Northeast 

In  the  northeast  the  only  delayed- 
harvest  project  so  far  is  on  Dyberry 
Creek  in  Wayne  County.  It  is  one  mile 
in  length  and  extends  from  the 
Widmer  property  line  about  a mile 
below  Tanner’s  Falls  downstream  to 
the  Mary  Wilcox  Bridge  on  LR  6304 1 . 
There's  also  Tobyhanna  Creek  in  Mon- 
roe County.  This  project  is  one  mile 
long,  from  the  confluence  of  Still 
Swamp  Run  downstream  to  the  PP&L 
service  bridge.  Both  these  Northeast 


areas  are  delayed  harvest,  tly-fishing- 
only. 

Southcentral 

Situated  in  the  southcentral  region 
of  the  state  are  two  projects.  Yellow 
Creek  in  Bedford  County  and  Clarks 
Creek  in  Dauphin  County. 

These  projects  are  both  fly-fishing- 
only.  The  Yellow  Creek  project  begins 
at  the  mouth  of  Maple  Run  (Jacks 
Run)  and  continues  upstream  for  a 
distance  of  one  mile  to  Red  Bank  Hill. 
Clarks  Creek’s  special  section  is  two 
miles  long.  It  begins  at  the  Game 
Commission  parking  area  on  Route 
325  and  stretches  downstream  to  the 
Game  Commission’s  access  road  at  the 
Iron  Furnace. 

Northcentral 

Northcentral  Pennsylvania  offers 
the  North  Fork  of  Redbank  Creek  in 
Jefferson  County,  Marvin  Creek  in 
McKean  County,  and  the  Driftwood 
Branch  of  Sinnemahoning  Creek  in 
Cameron  County. 

On  the  North  Fork  of  Redbank 
Creek,  the  delayed-harvest  water  be- 
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Projects  in  the 
Delayed 

Harvest  Program 

^ Tulpehocken  Cr. 

* Ridley  Cr. 

* Donegal  Springs  Cr. 

* Dyberry  Cr. 

* Yellow  Cr. 

* Clarks  Cr. 

* North  Fork.  Redbank  Cr. 

* Marvin  Cr. 

* Driftwood  Cr. 

* Cool  Spring  Run 

* West  Br.  Clarion  R.  * 

* Slippery  Rock  Cr. 

* Laurel  Hill  Cr. 

* Loyalhanna  Cr. 

* Little  Mahoning  Cr. 

* West  Branch 

Dctoraro  Cr. 

* Caldwell  Cr. 

* Tobyhanna  Cr. 


* = Fly-Fishing-Only 
*=  Artificial-Lures-Only 

'Fly-Flshlng-Only  On  East  Bank 


gins  at  Route  322  in  the  Borough  of 
Brookville  and  continues  upstream  for 
two  miles.  The  Marvin  Creek  project 
runs  from  the  area  of  the  power  line 
three  miles  south  of  Smethport  down- 
stream nine-tenths  of  a mile  along 
Route  6.  The  Driftwood  Branch  pro- 
ject is  the  new'est  of  all  the  delayed- 
harvest  areas.  It  extends  for  one  mile 
upstream  from  the  Shippen  Township 
building  to  a point  about  100  yards 
above  the  Route  12  bridge.  All  three 
northcentral  projects  are  fly-fishing- 
only. 

Northwest 

The  northwestern  part  of  the  state 
also  contains  four  delayed-harvest 
projects.  One  is  on  Cool  Spring  Run  in 
Mercer  County,  another  on  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Clarion  River  in  Elk 
County,  another  is  Slippery  Rock  Creek 
in  Lawrence  County,  and  the  last  is 
Warren  County's  Caldwell  Creek. 

Cool  Spring  Run  is  one  of  the  five 
artificial-lures-only  waters  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  project  starts  at  the  bridge 
at  LR  43027  and  runs  upstream  for 
1.25  miles  to  the  abandoned  railroad 


gate.  The  banks  of  this  stream  are 
overgrown  with  brush  in  many  places, 
so  it  may  be  a better  choice  for 
ultralight  spinning  gear  rather  than  a 
tly  outfit. 

One  of  the  shortest  of  all  the 
delayed-harvest  projects  is  on  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Clarion  River.  It  begins 
at  the  intersection  of  Route  219  and 
LR  24007  and  continues  upstream 
along  Route  219  to  the  Texas  Gulf 
Sulphur  property.  Lly-fishing-only  is 
permitted  only  on  the  east  bank. 

Caldwell  Creek  in  Warren  County  is 
1.2  miles  of  delayed  harvest,  fly-fishing- 
only.  It  runs  from  Selkirk  highway 
bridge  downstream  to  Dotyville  bridge. 

Linally,  in  the  northwest  region  is 
Slipperv'  Rock  Creek.  Like  the  West 
Branch  project,  this  one  is  only  a half- 
mile  long.  Many  anglers  rate  this 
stream  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Pennsylvania  trout  streams.  Its  de- 
layed-harvest fly-fishing-only  project 
starts  below  McConnell’s  Mill  State 
Park  at  the  Heinz  Camp  property  line 
and  extends  downstream  to  a spot  a 
quarter-mile  from  the  Armstrong 
Bridge  on  L.R.  37052. 


Southwest 

Two  of  three  delayed-harvest  pro- 
jects in  southwestern  F^ennsylvania  are 
artificial-lures-only.  Ihey  are  Laurel 
Hill  Creek  in  Somerset  County  and 
Loyalhanna  Creek  in  Westmoreland 
County.  The  third  project,  on  l.ittle 
Mahoning  Creek  in  Indiana  County,  is 
fly-fishing-only. 

The  Laurel  Hill  Creek  project  runs 
for  2.2  miles  through  Laurel  Hill  State 
Park  from  the  Boy  Scout  camp  off 
Route  31  downstream  to  the  T-364 
bridge  above  Laurel  Hill  Lake.  Loyal- 
hanna Creek's  special  water  is  the  most 
accessible  of  all.  It  flows  for  1.5  miles 
along  Route  30  from  the  Route  711 
bridge  at  Ligonier  downstream  to  the 
LR  64071  bridge.  Little  Mahoning 
Creek’s  delayed-harvest  section  is  an- 
other long  one  of  over  four  miles.  It 
starts  at  the  LR  32089  bridge  at 
Rochester  Mills  and  runs  upstream  to 
Cesna  Run. 

Angling  strategies 

Some  proven  early  season  trout 
catchers  include  streamers  such  as  the 
Gray  Ghost,  Muddler,  Royal  Coach- 
man, Mickey  Linn,  and  marabou 
patterns  in  various  colors,  especially 
black.  Among  the  nymphs  to  try  are 
the  Hare’s  Ear,  Brown  Stonetly,  Musk- 
rat, and  pheasant  tail  or  orange  soft 
hackle. 

Dry  flies  are  iffiest  of  all  methods 
during  the  opening  part  of  the  season, 
certainly  if  no  hatch  is  coming  off,  but 
three  to  try  include  the  Adams,  Elk 
Hair  Caddis,  and  ant. 

While  it  may  not  be  a fly  imitation, 
one  of  the  best  early  season  trout 
takers  I’ve  ever  run  across  is  the 
synthetic  egg.  Developed  on  the  steel- 
head  and  salmon  rivers  on  the  West 
Coast  and  Alaska,  the  abilitv  of  this 
pattern  to  catch  early  season  trout 
borders  on  the  incredible.  During  no 
more  than  a couple  of  hours  of  early 
season  fishing  last  year,  four  of  us 
hooked,  landed,  and  released  over  40 
fish  using  egg  patterns,  and  probably 
missed  half  again  as  many. 

Although  the  projects  named  here 
will  not  be  deserted,  experience  has 
shown  me  again  and  again  that  they 
offer  much  more  space  in  w hich  to  fish 
than  those  places  w here  ordinary  trout 
fishing  regulations  are  in  effect. 

Linally.  be  sure  to  consult  your  1985 
Summary  of  Lishing  Regulations  and 
Laws  for  more  specifics  on  these 
projects. 


April  1985 
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Easy  Muddling 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


photos  by  the  author 


In  the  years  following  World  War 
Ih  Dan  Gapen’s  Muddler  Minnow 
catapulted  into  prominence, 
earning  an  enviable  niche  in  fly 
fishing  history,  and  its  present 
popularity  is  not  limited  to  the 
North  American  continent.  Indeed, 
fly  fishermen  the  world  over  use  the 
pattern  successfully. 

The  Muddler’s  widespread 
acceptance  is  due  largely  to  its 
versatility.  Although  it  was 
originally  dressed  to  represent  a 
sculpin,  it  fairly  represents  many 
baitfish.  In  small  sizes,  dressed  in 
somber,  dark  coloration,  it  passes  as 
the  dragonfly  nymph,  and  anglers 
soon  learned  that  the  standard 
version,  greased  and  fished  dry, 
worked  well  as  a grasshopper. 

Inevitably,  most  successful 
patterns  undergo  modifications  by 
various  fly  tyers  over  the  years,  and 
the  Muddler  has  spawned  many 
offspring.  Notable  among  these  are 
the  Marabou  Muddler,  the  Fur-strip 
Muddler,  and  the  Spuddler,  popular 
in  the  West.  All  share  the  features 
that  identify  the  Muddler  family:  the 
fat,  trimmed  head  and  flowing 
hackle  of  deer  body  hair. 

The  initial  steps  in  the  Muddler’s 
dressing — tails,  body,  and  wings — 
are  fairly  simple  and  follow  well- 


1  Clamp  a long- shank  size  4 to 
m 12  hook  in  your  vise  and  tie  in 
brown,  flat  nylon  thread  a fourth  of 
the  shank  length  behind  the  eye. 

Wind  it  evenly  back  to  the  bend  and 
tie  in  matched  turkey  quill  sections  as 
tails.  Wind  them  forward  over  the 
quill  butts  to  form  a smooth 
under  body.  Half -hitch  at  the  original 
tie-in  point. 


2  Cut  a 5-inch  length  of  gold, 

• medium-flat  tinsel  (either 
metallic  or  mylar)  and  cut  a taper  in 
one  end.  Tie  in  the  tapered  end  and 
wind  it  evenly  back  to  the  bend 
without  overlapping. 


3  Now  reverse  direction  and 
• wind  the  tinsel  forward  to  the 
tie-in  point.  The  result  should  be  a 
smooth,  double-layer  body,  free  of 
gaps  or  lumps.  Tie  off  the  tinsel  and 
trim  the  excess.  If  you  //it 
used  metallic  tinsel, 
lacquer  the 
body  to  prevent 
tarnishing. 
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known  procedures  of  streamer  fly 
tying.  However,  the  hair  head  and 
hackle  are  a source  of  problems  for 
many  beginning  tyers,  so  here  is  a 
method  that  not  only  simplifies  a 
difficult  procedure  but  considerably 
reduces  the  dressing  time. 

Classically,  the  Muddler’s  head  is 
fashioned  by  spinning  deer  body 
hair,  in  the  manner  of  dressing  hair 
bass  bugs,  around  the  shank  in  front 
of  the  wings  with  the  hair  tips 
flaring  over  the  body  as  hackle. 
Successive  bunches  are  spun  until 
the  eye  is  reached.  Then  the  hair  is 
trimmed  bullet-shape  to  blend  with 
the  hackle. 

Another  school  of  tyers  binds  a 
bunch  of  hair  on  the  near  side  of  the 
shank,  drawing  the  thread  taut 
without  permitting  the  hair  to  spin. 
Similarly,  another  bunch  is  dressed 
on  the  far  side.  The  hair  is  thus 
distributed  around  the  shank  as  if 
spun.  Then  bunches  are  spun  to  fill 
the  shank  and  the  whole  is  trimmed 
to  shape.  Both  foregoing  methods 
produce  excellent  results,  provided 
they  are  properly  executed. 
Unfortunately,  novices  often  find 
these  difficult,  particularly  in  sizes 
smaller  than  6. 

A few  years  ago,  while  dressing  a 
Gill  Bug  Caddis,  I found  that  by 


4  Tie  in  a sparse  underwing  of 
• gray  squirrel  tail  hair, 
extending  just  short  of  the  tips  of  the 
tails.  Trim  the  excess  hair  butts  and 
apply  cement  to  the  windings. 

5  For  wings,  cut  a matched  pair 
m of  mottled  cinnamon  turkey 
quill  sections  from  opposite  wing 
feathers.  Place  the  concave  sides 
together  and  tie  them  in  with  the  tips 
extending  to  the  tips  of  the  squirrel 
hair. 


pre-trimming  the  hair  butts  to  size  1 
could  complete  the  wings  and  head 
in  one  operation,  with  virtually  no 
further  trimming  required.  The 
method  was  readily  adapted  to 
Muddler  dressing;  in  fact,  1 later 
learned  that  Paul  Jorgenson  uses  a 
similar  method,  a sound 
endorsement  in  itself. 

The  abbreviated  Muddler  head 
hackle  method  utilizes  only  one 
fairly  large  bunch  of  hair.  After  it  is 
cut  from  the  hide  it  is  held  by  the 
tips  while  the  fuzz  and  short  hairs 
are  stroked  or  brushed  out.  Then  the 
tips  are  evened  in  a hair  stacker. 

Next,  the  bunch  is  measured  over 
the  shank  with  the  tips  extending 
about  three-quarters  of  the  shank 
length  toward  the  tails  and  the  butts 
trimmed  even  with  the  eye. 
Maintaining  this  position,  the  bunch 
is  lowered  to  the  shank  and  two 
loose  turns  are  made  around  hair 
and  shank  over  the  wing  windings. 
Using  the  pinch  grip,  the  hair  tips 
are  held  in  position  and  the  thread  is 
drawn  taut,  flaring  the  short  butts  in 
front.  The  trick  is  to  hold  the  hackle 
firmly  in  place  as  the  thread  is 
drawn  tight,  preventing  the  hair 
from  spinning.  Then,  without 
relaxing  thread  tension,  the  thread  is 
wound  two  or  three  turns  through 


6  Cut  a bunch  of  coarse  deer 
• body  hair  close  to  the  hide  and 
remove  the  fuzz  and  short  hairs.  Even 
the  tips  in  a hair  stacker.  Measure  the 
bunch  against  the  hook  so  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  body  length  is 
exposed  at  the  rear.  Trim  the  butts  in 
front  even  with  the  eye.  Lower  the 
bunch  to  the  shank  and  maintain  a 
firm  pinch-grip  with  your  left  hand. 


the  flared  butts  to  the  eye.  If  all 
went  well,  the  hackle  will  be 
distributed  along  the  sides  and  o\er 
the  loop. 

F^re-trimming  the  hair  butts 
eliminates  all  but  minor  shaping  of 
the  head;  in  fact,  if  you  prefer  a 
large,  round  head,  no  trimming  is 
necessary.  1 like  a straight-tapered, 
spadelike  head,  shaped  with  a sharp 
razor  blade.  This  profile  not  onl\ 
makes  a good  hopper  pattern,  but 
when  twitched,  it  causes  the  Hy  to 
dart  under  the  surface.  The  densit\ 
of  the  head  and  hackle  determines 
the  floatability  (or  sinkability)  of  the 
fly;  naturally,  if  maximum  buoyancy 
is  required,  a large  bunch  of  body 
hair  is  utilized. 

Muddlers  are  most  commonly 
dressed  on  long-shanked  size  8s  and 
larger.  There  are  times,  however, 
especially  during  the  dog  days  of 
August,  when  a floating  size  10  or 
12.  fished  as  a dry'  fly,  will  produce 
with  outstanding  effectiveness  on 
both  trout  and  smallmouth  bass 
streams.  The  abbreviated  head 
hackle  method  makes  it  easy  to 
dress  Muddlers  as  small  as  you  wish. 
The  elimination  of  the  tedious 
chores  of  spinning  and  extensive 
trimming  of  hair  is  of  itself  a great 
time-saver  and  a boon  to  the  busy 
lly  dresser.  1 call  it  “Easy 
Muddling.” 

iVJi'ii'iiy'r'rii  nt  :: ; — 


Make  two  loose  turns  around  the  hair 
and  the  shank  just  forward  of  the 
wings.  Without  relaxing  your  left- 
hand  grip,  draw  the  thread  tight  and 
wind  it  through  the  flared  butts  to  the 
eye.  Whip-finish  and  remove  the 
thread.  You  may  leave  the  head  as  is, 
or  trim  the  head  to  the  desired  shape. 
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The  Law 
and  You 


Regulation 

Roundup 

by  Dennis  T,  Guise 


by  Perry  D,  Heath 

Q.  I would  like  to  become  a deputy 
waterways  conservation  officer.  Do  I 
contact  my  district  waterways  conser- 
vation officer? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I recently  purchased  an  electric 
motor  for  my  fishing  boat.  Do  I need  a 
boat  registration  certificate? 

A.  Yes.  Forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  F^ennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
Boat  Registration  Section,  P.O.  Bo.x 
1852,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1852. 

Q.  .Must  I tag  my  turtle  set  lines? 

A.  Yes.  It  is  unlawful  for  a person  to 
leave  a set  line,  turtle  trap,  or  other 
device  unattended  unless  the  device  has 
attached  a tag  or  other  means  of 
identification  with  the  name,  address, 
and  telephone  number  of  the  owner  or 
user  of  the  device. 

Q.  W e have  a camp  in  the  northcentral 
part  of  the  state  and  we  like  to  fish  for 
native  brook  trout  during  the  first  week 
of  trout  season.  How  many  fish  am  I 
permitted  to  keep? 

A.  A person  who  is  engaged  in  a fishing 
trip  away  from  home  for  two  or  more 
days  may,  while  transporting  fish  from 
the  place  where  caught  to  his  residence, 
possess  a number  of  fish  equal  to  no 
more  than  two  times  the  daily  creel  limit 
for  that  species  of  fish.  In  prosecution 
for  violation  of  this  regulation,  it  shall 
be  a presumption  that  a person  trans- 
porting fish  from  a fishing  site  caught 
all  such  fish  during  one  calendar  day. 

Q.  W/hile  ice  fishing,  I lost  my  new  1985 
fishing  license.  Must  I purchase  a new 
license? 

A.  When  a license  certificate  is  lost  or 
destroyed,  a new  license  may  be  secured 
from  the  Commission  or  any  issuing 
agent  for  a fee  of  S I . 

Perry  D.  Heath  is  the  Cuntmission  Law 
Enfurcement  Division  deputy  chief. 


The  1985  trout  season  begins  on 
Saturday,  April  13  at  8 a.m.  Even 
though  opening  day  for  1985  is  still 
some  weeks  away,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion is  considering  the  dates  for  1986 
seasons  for  trout,  bass,  muskellunge, 
walleye,  and  other  species.  At  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  in  Harrisburg,  the 
Commission  approved  publication  of  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  contain- 
ing the  proposed  opening  days  for  1 986 
fishing  seasons. 

If  adopted,  trout  season  will  begin  at 
8 a.m.  on  the  first  Saturday  after  April 
II.  which  is  April  12  in  1986.  The 
season  for  muskellunge,  muskellunge 
hybrids,  pickerel,  pike,  walleye,  and 
sauger  will  reopen  on  the  first  Saturday 
after  May  I 1 (which  in  1986  is  May  17). 
And  the  seasons  for  bass  on  lakes, 
ponds,  and  reservoirs  will  reopen  on  the 
first  Saturday  after  June  I 1 (June  14  in 
1986). 

In  addition  to  proposing  opening 
days  for  1986,  the  Fish  Commission 
proposed  other  regulation  changes  at 
its  January  meeting.  It  proposed  a new 
regulation  on  scientific  collectors’  per- 
mits, minor  rewording  of  the  regula- 
tions on  live  fish  dealers’  licenses,  and 
updating  existing  regulations  to  use  the 
term  “waterways  conservation  officer” 
in  place  of  the  former  title,  “waterways 
patrolman.”  The  Commission  will  also 
be  proposing  some  statements  of  policy 
on  fisheries  matters. 

All  proposed  changes  to  Fish  Commis- 
sion regulations  are  published  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Bulletin.  If  you  have  comments, 
suggestions,  or  objections  about  Fish 
Commission  regulations,  write  to:  Execu- 
tive Director,  Pennsylvania  Eish  Commis- 
sion, P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673.  Input  from  interested  an- 
glers and  boaters  helps  the  Commission 
improve  fishing  and  boating  regula- 
tions, so  the  Commission  welcomes 
your  comments. 

Dennis  T.  Guise  is  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion chief  counsel. 


World's  Biggest 
Backlash  Snarl??? 


John  Kopta,  of  Hadley  (Crawford 
County),  finally  decided  to  investigate 
why  he  constantly  lost  lures  on  a 
mysterious  underwater  obstruction  at 
his  pet  walleye  spot  on  Pymatuning 
Reservoir.  He  retrieved  this  mess  of 
monofilament  line,  hundreds  of  sink- 
ers weighing  nearly  40  pounds,  and  an 
assortment  of  hooks,  lures,  and 
angling  hardware. 

Don’t  Use  Automotive 
Parts  in  Your  Boat 

Some  marine  engine  parts  seem  very 
expensive  compared  to  their  auto- 
motive equivalents,  but  there  are  major 
differences  in  the  environments  in 
which  they  are  designed  to  operate. 
Some  automotive  fuel  components 
release  fuel  and  vapor  into  the  engine 
area,  and  some  automotive  electrical 
parts  emit  sparks.  Fuel  vapors  do  not 
accumulate  beneath  the  hood  of  a car, 
but  they  quickly  reach  explosive  levels 
in  the  engine  area  of  a boat. 

These  parts  include: 

• Alternators 

• Distributors 

• Starters,  generators,  and  accessory 
motors  (hydraulic  pump,  tilt  drive,  and 
so  forth) 

• Starter  solenoids 

• Carburetors 

• Fuel  pumps 

Using  automotive  components  may 
seem  like  a bargain  when  you  repair  or 
replace  parts  on  your  boat,  but  be  sure 
to  look  at  the  value  on  human  life  when 
you  tune  your  marine  engine. 
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Fund.  Thus,  the  money  spent  for  boat- 
ing goes  to  help  pay  for  the  sport,  rather 
than  into  highway  potholes. 

Now  we’re  the  first  to  admit  our 
state’s  highways  need  attention,  too,  but 
we  also  feel  that  boaters’  gasoline 
monies  rightfully  belong  in  the  Boat 
Fund,  and  that’s  what  the  state  marine 
fuel  ta.x  program  is  all  about.  It  repres- 
ents some  42  percent  of  the  Boat  Fund 
income  and  is,  therefore,  an  important 
question  to  complete  on  every  boat  reg- 
istration form. 

A federal  program,  first  funded  in 
1 983.  does  basically  the  same  thing.  The 
Biaggi  Act,  as  it  is  known,  takes  part  of 
the  four  cents  per  gallon  federal  gasoline 
tax — again  that  portion  paid  by  power- 
boaters — and  returns  it  to  the  states. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  act,  up  to  SI 5 
million  may  be  allocated  to  fund  boat- 
ing safety  programs.  Pennsylvania  re- 
ceived more  than  S287.000  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  and  must,  according  to 
law,  use  these  monies  in  new  or  ex- 
panded boating  safety  programs. 

Some  of  this  money  will  be  used  to 
mark  low-head  dams.  Many  of  our 
boating  fatalities  occur  near  these  dams, 
which  are  left  over  from  the  bygone  days 
of  water-driven  gristmills.  The  money 
also  will  be  spent  to  increase  safety 
patrols  on  our  waters  and  update  the 
Commission’s  boating  equipment  and 
radio  communications,  and  in  an  effort 
to  further  boating  education,  it  will  help 
train  school  aquatic  instructors  and  fire 
department  instructors  in  water  search 
and  rescue  techniques. 

The  state  marine  fuel  ta.x,  on  the  other 
hand,  continues  to  fund  general  operat- 
ing expenses  in  boat  patrol  work,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  access 
areas,  and  education  and  administration. 


Larry  Shaffer  creates  and  produces  the 
Fish  Commission 's  w eekly  radio  broad- 
casts, from  which  this  article  is  adafUed. 
Commission  broadcasts  can  be  heard 
on  70  A M and  FM  radio  stations 
throughout  Pennsylvania. 


PennsyKania’s  boating  program  is 
the  envy  of  many  states,  and  power- 
boaters  can  take  much  of  the  credit  in 
helping  pay  for  these  programs,  which 
benefit  both  powerboaters  and  non- 
powerboaters.  fTT] 


Did  you  ever  wonder  where  the 
money  comes  from  to  operate 
Pennsylvania’s  extensive  boat- 
ing safety  programs,  or  to  pay  for  the 
state’s  numerous  boating  access  areas, 
or  defray  the  cost  of  operating  a fleet  of 
patrol  boats? 

Through  license  dollars  and  taxes  on 
hunting  and  fishing  equipment  they 
buy,  the  sportsmen  themselves  have 
through  the  years  paid  for  the  nationally 
recognized  fishing,  hunting,  and  conser- 
vation programs  that  Pennsylvania  en- 
joys. And  it’s  no  different  with  boating. 

Boaters,  or  to  be  more  specific,  power- 
boaters  for  the  most  part,  pay  for  the 
outstanding  boating  programs  in  Penn- 
sylvania. As  with  fishing  and  hunting 
programs,  no  “general  population”  tax 
dollars,  that  is,  no  monies  from  the  Gen- 
eral Fund,  go  to  support  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s boating  programs.  The  pow- 
erboaters, those  who  operate  a boat 
equipped  with  any  sort  of  motor,  pay  at 
least  two  ways  for  the  boating  programs 
and  facilities  across  the  state. 

The  first  is  in  boat  registration  fees. 
The  Boat  Code  was  amended  in  1963  to 
require  that  all  motorboats  be  regis- 
tered. The  fees  have  not  changed  since 
then:  S4  for  boats  less  than  16  feet  in 
length,  $6  for  boats  16  feet  and  longer. 
At  least  part  of  the  reason  that  the  fees 
have  not  changed  is  a second  source  of 
income  the  Fish  Commission  realizes, 
also  paid  for  by  powerboaters.  It  is  the 
tax  on  every  gallon  of  gasoline  they  buy 
to  keep  their  boats  running. 

This  revenue-producing  program  op- 
erates very  simply.  When  renewing  their 
boat  registrations,  boaters  are  asked  to 
tell  us  how  much  gasoline  was  bought 
for  the  boat  during  the  last  year.  This 
figure  is  then  multiplied  by  12  cents  per 
gallon  fuel  tax,  and  put  into  the  Boat 
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Bumper  Sticker  — Boat  Decal  — 
Truck  Decal 

I he  Fish  Commission  has  available  colorful  decals  that 
measure  inches  by  4 inches.  You  can  use  them  as  bumper 
stickers,  boat  decals,  truck  decals,  or  place  them  on  your 
tackle  box  and  other  gear.  1 hese  decals  are  free,  but  please 
include  with  requests  a business-sized  stamped,  self-addressed 
en\ elope.  Contact:  Angler  Decal.  Publications  Section, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  1^.0.  Box  1673,  Flarrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673. 


Wet  fly  patterns  that  can  help  you 
score  early  in  the  season  include  a 
Gold-ribbed  Flare’s  Ear,  March 
Brown.  Royal  Coachman.  Eight 
Cahill,  and  Dark  Cahill. 


After  storage  on  your  reel  for  the 
winter,  tly  lines  become  tightly  coiled  and 
kinky.  To  prevent  line  and  casting 
problems,  pull  out  all  the  By  line  and 
stretch  it  to  remove  the  kinks.  Pull  hard 
until  the  By  line  lies  straight. 


Now  is  the  time  to  check  for  rusted, 
bent,  or  broken  hooks  on  all  your  lures.  If 
needed,  replace  the  hooks  with  new  ones. 
Hooks  held  on  by  split  rings  can  be  easily 
removed  and  replaced.  On  lures  with 
molded-in  hook  hangers,  cut  off  the  old 
hook  with  wire  cutters  and  add  new  hooks 
using  readily  available  split  rings. 


Want  a simple  straightener  for  your  By 
leaders?  Get  a small  piece  of  pure  or  red 
rubber  gasket  material,  punch  a hole  in 
one  corner  and  fasten  it  with  a key  chain 
to  your  By  vest,  headers  run  through  the 
folded  rubber  quickly  straighten. 


Monofilament  line  on  large-capacity 
spools  IS  the  best  bargain,  so  buy  mono  in 
bulk.  Having  a bountiful  supply  on  hand 
could  inspire  you  to  change  your  old  line 
more  frequently  and  reduce  the  risk  of 
losing  a good  fish  on  a line  with  weak 
spots. 


Fine  can  lose  strength  through  exposure 
to  heat  and  ultraviolet  rays  while  fishing, 
so  replace  all  line  on  your  casting  and 
spinning  reels  with  new,  premium 
monofilament. 


Are  your  hooks  sharp  enough?  Test 
them  by  pulling  them  with  slight  pres- 
sure over  a fingernail.  If  the  hook  digs 
in  a little,  it’s  sharp  enough.  If  it  moves 
smoothly  across  your  fingernail,  hone 
that  hook. 


d o check  for  cracked  aluminum  oxide 
or  silicon  carbide  guides  or  grooving  in 
wire  guides,  run  fine  material  through  the 
guide.  An  old  stocking,  a cotton  ball,  or  a 
cotton  tip  applicator  are  all  good.  A crack 
snags  filaments  of  the  cotton  or  tears  the 
stocking  material  to  indicate  the  need  for 
replacement. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation 
of  our  aquatic  resources,  the  protec- 
tion and  management  of  the  state’s 
diversified  fisheries  and  to  the  ideals 
of  safe  boating  and  optimum  boating 
opportunities. 
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State— Federal  Trout  Stocking  Program 
Preseason  — 1985 

TROUT  SCHEDULED  TO  BE  STOCKED 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HATCHERIES: 

Regular  Preseason: 

Streams 1.890,800 

l.akes 401,250 

Total  — Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 2,292.050* 

Cooperative  Nursery  Program  (Estimate)  300.000 

FEDERAL  HATCHERIES: 

Allegheny  National  Forest: 

Streams 53,800 

l.akes 5.000 

Total  — Allegheny  National  Forest 58.800 

Federal  Areas: 

Streams 9,050 

Lakes 20.300 

Total  — Federal  Areas 29.350 

GRAND  TOTAL  2.680.200 


*Species:  Approximately  279(—  Brook  Trout;  38'’r  Brown  Trout; 
35%— Rainbow  Trout 

TROUT  WATERS  SCHEDULED  TO  BE  STOCKED 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

Streams 

Miles 

Acres 

l.akes 

Acres 

MILES 

ACRES 

Slate  Program 

787 

4,737.9 

21.6.30.2 

99 

5.597.0 

4.737.9 

27.227.2 

Allegheny 
Nat'l.  Forest 

9 

1 16.3 

388.9 

2 

82.5 

1 16.3 

471.4 

Federal  Areas 

3 

3.5 

.30.8 

4 

967.8 

3.5 

998.6 

Totals 

799 

4.857.7 

22.049.9 

105 

6,647.3 

4,857.7 

28.697.2 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Trout  Hatcheries 

Transportation  Trucks 

Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission 

9 

43 

Federal  Hatcheries 

2 

3 

Totals 

1 1 

46 

Find  these  words  among  the  mixed  up  ietters.They  may  be  up, down, 
backwards,  forwards  or  diagonal  ...but  always  in  a straight  line. 


BELLEFONTE  HUNTSDALE 

BENNER  SPRING  HYBRID 
CO-OP  JARS 

CORRY  LINESVILLE 

EGG  MILT 

FRY  OSWAYO 


PLEASANT  MOUNT  SPAWN 

PONDS  TANKS 

RACEWAYS  TIONESTA 

REYNOLDSDALE  TROUGHS 

ROE  UNION  CITY 

SILO  WALNUT  CREEK 
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In  your  January  1985  issue  readers  were 
encouraged  to  share  their  computer 
applications  to  fishing,  tackle-making, 
and  boating. 

Most  of  my  applications  involve 
basic  language  computerization  utiliz- 
ing my  lloppy  fishing  hat  and  faithful 
hardware.  My  commodore  is  I,  because 
1 am  the  operator  of  my  own  boat.  My 
apple  is  what  1 sometimes  take  with  my 
sandwich.  My  computer  tells  me  to  take 
my  license,  gear,  and  positive  attitude 
It  also  helps  me  decide  where  1 hope  to 
test  my  skills  for  the  day.  My  memory 
banks  recall  in  an  instant  all  1 need  to 
know  for  every  trip,  including  even  the 
pleasures  of  all  previous  fishing  trips. 
Optimization  of  every  aspect  is  assured, 
and  my  software  package  provides  fine- 
line  calibration  of  every  microsecond  of 
my  fishing  day.  My  chips  are  correlated 
to  epitomized  perfection. 

Sure,  1 have  my  personal  computer 
on  board.  1 call  it  common  sense. 
Ruheri  V.  Everest , Yardley,  PA. 


1 want  to  thank  the  Fish 
Commission  for  Fish-for-Free  Day. 
My  son  and  1 enjoy  fishing,  but  my 
wife  never  was  fishing  until  Fish-for- 
Free  Day.  She  enjoyed  fishing  even 
though  she  didn’t  catch  anything.  So 
maybe  next  year,  she  will  get  a license 
and  won’t  have  to  sit  in  the  car  while 
my  son  and  1 fish. 

We  went  to  the  Montour  Preserve, 
Fake  Chillisquaque  for  the  day,  and 
the  waterways  conservation  officers 
were  very  helpful.  1 understand  much 
better  now  how  to  identify  the  fish  we 
catch  since  we  learned  a lot  at  the 
seminar  on  fish  identification  at  the 
Preserve.  Again,  thank  you.-  Randall 
C.  Adams,  Shamukin,  PA 

We’re  delighted  you  had  such  a 
good  time  on  Fish-for-Free  Day.  The 
Commission  has  approved  June  1, 
1985,  as  the  second  Pennsylvania 
Fish-for-Free  Day,  and  we  hope  youll 
again  enjoy  the  activities  of  the  special 
day.  Watch  for  more  details  on  Fish- 
for-Free  Day  in  the  May  issue.— erf. 


1 just  finished  reading  Ben 
Callaway’s  article  on  who  the  winners 
are  in  fishing  (“Who  Are  Angling’s 
Winners?,”  February  1985).  He  makes 
a good  point,  but  1 find  myself 
somewhere  in  the  middle.  1 fish  as  an 
escape  from  the  pressures  of  working 
with  people  all  day.  But  I also  enjoy 
bringing  home  fish  for  the  supper 
table.  My  wife  and  1 have  an 
agreement  if  1 catch,  clean,  and 
cook  the  fish,  she  will  join  me  in 
eating  them.  Ben  did  make  me  think 
about  why  I was  writing  to  you  to 
share  the  story  of  my  “first  day  of 
buck  season”  fishing  trip. 

I’m  not  a hunter,  so  1 thought  I’d 
take  advantage  of  the  beautiful  first 
day  of  buck  season  to  try  some  fall 
bass  fishing.  I saw  only  one  other 
person  fishing  at  Bald  Eagle  State 
Park.  Armed  with  only  a dozen 
minnows,  my  rod,  a few  hooks, 
bobbers,  and  my  bucket,  1 had  one  of 
the  best  days.  The  biggest  largemouth 
1 caught  was  18  inches  and  2'/: 
pounds,  and  the  largest  crappie  was 
15  inches  and  just  over  one  pound.  It 
was  truly  a delightful  afternoon  of 
beauty,  quiet,  and  fun.  The  beauty 
was  topped  off  with  a lovely  sunset.  1 
won't  soon  forget  that  first  day  of 
buck  season,  and  1 wanted  to  share  it 
with  you. 

I really  enjoy  the  .Angler.  It  is 
always  filled  with  articles  that  are 
both  interesting  and  informative. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.—  David  A. 
lA'enker,  Mileshurg,  PA 


Our  organization  commends  you  and 
the  members  of  the  Fish  Commission 
and  its  employees,  who  are  making  a 
valiant  effort  to  eliminate  the 
pollution  of  the  streams  in  Berks 
County  by  various  individuals, 
businesses,  and  municipalities.  We 
hope  you  will  continue  to  file  criminal 
charges  against  those  who  are 
responsible  for  these  pollutions 
whenever  such  action  is  necessary. 

Many  persons  and  organizations 
have  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to 
restore  our  streams  to  their  natural 
conditions.  Much  good  has  been 
accomplished,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  this  time  and  money  spent  by 
the  Commonwealth  and  other 
interested  parties  to  alleviate  the 
problems  that  have  existed  in  the  past 
wasted. 


Please  feel  free  to  call  on  our 
Federation  at  any  time  so  that  we  can 
assist  you  in  the  promotion  of  any 
programs  of  the  Fish  Commission. — 
Joseph  A.  Leiendecker,  Secretary, 
Federated  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of  Berks 
County. 


I noticed  an  inconsistency  in  the 
February  1985  Angler.  The  cover 
photograph  is  identified  as  Glendale 
Lake,  and  the  angler  is  holding  up  a 
trout.  How  could  that  be?  1 also  know 
that  the  Commission  does  not  stock 
Glendale  Lake  with  \vou\.  — Richard 
Kohler,  Altoona,  PA 

The  February  1985  Angler  cover  is 
correctly  identified  as  Glendale  Lake, 
in  Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park.  You 
are  correct  that  the  Commission  does 
not  stock  this  waterway  with  trout, 
but  a local  sportsmen’s  club  does 
every  winter  for  a fishing  derby.  The 
catch  on  the  February  cover  is  a 
stocked  trout  caught  during  the 
derby.— 


1 agree  with  Ben  Callaway  in  his 
article,  “Who  Are  Angling’s 
Winners?”  1 love  to  fish  for  the  fun  of 
it.  1 go  for  the  relaxing,  the  beauty  of 
the  outdoors,  and  the  quiet  of  a lake. 
It’s  the  most  relaxing  thing  I can  do. 
Sure,  I’d  like  to  catch  a nice  one  once 
in  a while,  but  it’s  not  the  really 
important  thing  to  me.  1 enjoy  the 
scenery,  the  lake,  and  the  outdoors  so 
much  that  1 guess  1 don’t  put  all  my 
fishing  know-how  together  at  one 
lime.--  Richard  E.  Kuheck,  Temple, 
PA 
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Luzerne  County 


by  Stan  Sotua 

Most  people  realize  that  a 
wealth  of  fishing  is 
available  in  Luzerne 
County,  and  this  area  is  a hot- 
spot for  trout  fishermen.  There's 
some  topnotched  warmwater 
action,  too. 


Dave  Wonderlich 


Lily  Lake 

Lily  Lake,  off  Route  239  on  the  Slocum-Conyngham 
township  line,  is  a heavily  used  warmwater  spot.  It  is  a 
160-acre  lake  situated  along  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Penobscot  Mountain  range  between  Pond  Hill  and  Fol- 
stown.  The  Fish  Commission  has  a public  launching  facility 
there,  near  Pond  Hill  off  LR  40120,  and  boats  can  be 
moored  during  the  summer  months.  The  fishing  at  Lily 
Lake  is  for  largemouth  bass,  pickerel,  walleye,  and  northern 
pike,  and  the  action  takes  place  year-round. 


Francis  E.  Walter  Dam 


The  Francis  E.  Walter  Dam  has  a reputation  for  being 
“hot  and  cold.”  It  seems  fishermen  try  on  and  off  for  six 
weeks  and  not  catch  anything  to  speak  of,  then  all  of  a sud- 
den everybody  is  coming  away  with  a basket  of  nice  perch. 
At  times,  bass  can’t  be  found  by  anyone,  then  you  will  see 
four  or  five  weighing  over  three  pounds  each.  Last  year,  the 
dam  gave  up  several  bass  over  six  pounds,  and  for  the  most 
part,  bass  and  pickerel  action  here  is  pretty  good.  This 
waterway  has  been  stocked  with  trout,  muskies,  largemouth 
and  smallmouth  bass,  crappies,  perch  and  some  catfish.  The 
dam  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  Bear  Creek  and  the 


The  Luzerne  County 
courthouse  reflects  , 
in  the  waters  of  the  ^ 
Susquehanna  River.  i 
The  Susquehanna’s 
42  miles  in  Luzerne 
County  are  a hotspot 
for  terrific  small- 
mouth bass  and  wall- 
eye action. 


Lehigh  River  approximately  six  miles  north  of  White 
Haven.  Boating  is  permitted  with  a 1 0-horsepower  limit. 

Moon  Lake 

Travel  about  seven  miles  north  of  West  Nanticoke  along 
Route  29  and  you  come  to  a 40-acre  county-owned  water- 
way known  as  Moon  Lake.  Bass  action  here  is  very  good. 
Large  plastic  worms  work  best  on  the  largemouth  bass,  and 
the  way  to  get  them  is  by  getting  about  30  feet  from  shore 
in  a boat  and  casting  up  on  shore,  dragging  the  bait  back  to 
you.  Anglers  fishing  from  shore  using  the  same  bait  are  not 
nearly  as  successful.  You  have  to  make  the  bass  believe 
your  bait  is  something  jumping  off  shore  into  the  water 
from  the  shoreline. 

It’s  also  a great  place  to  go  for  a family  outing.  Moon 
Lake  features  free  picnic  sites,  boat  rentals,  and  a nice 
swimming  pool  for  family  activities  while  you  are  out  fish- 
ing. Action  is  good  year-round. 


Don  Carey 
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Harvey’s  Lake 

Harveys  Lake,  four  miles  north  of  Dallas  on  Route  415, 
is  the  largest  natural  lake  in  the  Commonwealth  (658  acres). 
Bass  anglers  do  very  well  here  as  soon  as  trout  fishing  lets 
up.  They  do  best  from  boats  while  casting  to  shore,  under 
boat  houses,  and  all  around  docks.  Poppers,  spinners,  and 
Rapalas  work  well,  and  if  they  don’t  produce,  plastic 
worms  are  the  ticket. 

Walleye  can  be  taken  on  jigs,  and  panfish  hit  readily  on 
worms  throughout  the  year.  It  is  a very  deep  lake  and  is  one 
of  the  best  places  around  for  large  lake  trout.  These  beau- 
ties are  caught  by  anglers  trolling  deep  with  Christmas  tree 
rigs  and  lures. 

Harveys  Lake  is  best  known  for  fine  trout  fishing  and  it 
gives  up  some  rainbow  trout  to  late  fall  anglers.  Brook 
trout  are  the  big  drawing  card  in  April  and  May  for  spring- 
time fishermen. 


For  those  bringing  their  own  boats,  a Fish  Commission 
access  area  is  located  at  the  northern  side  of  the  lake.  Shore 
fishing  is  available  at  some  of  the  public  areas  (like  the 
Alderson  section  and  at  the  outlet)  and  on  private  docks  for 
those  who  take  the  time  to  be  courteous  and  ask  permission 
from  lakefront  lot  owners  who  have  their  land  posted. 

Some  of  the  best  smelt  fishing  occurs  here,  also.  The  best 
baits  to  use  for  smelt  are  perch  eyes,  cut  bait,  or  tiny  pieces 
of  worms.  Cut  your  first  few  smelt  into  small  bits  and  use 
them  for  bait.  Use  small  hooks  (size  18  or  16)  and  be  ready 
to  change  them  to  suit  the  size  of  the  smelt  that  are  hitting. 
Smelt  are  a school  fish,  so  watch  where  the  anglers  are 
because  word  travels  quickly  when  the  smelt  are  running. 
The  usual  best  places  are  from  the  old  amusement  park  east 
toward  the  dog  leg  and  favoring  the  southern  side.  If  you 
enter  the  lake  from  Warden  Place,  look  toward  the  amuse- 
ment park  and  turn  right.  Then  go  toward  Beaumont  and 
fish  in  about  30  feet  of  water. 
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Sylvan,  Silkworth  Lakes 

Fish  Commission  access  areas  can  also  be  found  at  Syl- 
van Lake  and  Lake  Silkworth. 

Sylvan  I.ake,  which  supports  largemouths,  smallmouths, 
and  pickerel,  is  located  in  Ross  Township  two  miles  south 
of  Sweet  Valley.  This  8 1 -acre  lake  gets  stocked  with  winter 
trout.  Plastic  worms  and  spinnerbaits  tempt  the  bass  there, 
and  fishing  can  be  done  from  boats,  from  shore,  and 
through  the  ice.  Sylvan  Lake  is  a largemouth  bass  hotspot. 

Silkworth  is  a 75-acre  waterway  along  Route  29,  nine 
miles  north  of  West  Nanticoke.  It  provides  good  year- 
round  fishing  for  pickerel,  muskies,  walleye,  largemouth 
bass,  and  smallmouth  bass.  Like  Sylvan,  this  waterway  is 
also  a largemouth  bass  hotspot.  Shore  access  is  limited,  but 
boaters  do  well  using  jig-and-pig  combinations  around  the 
docks  and  in  the  weedy  areas  at  the  north  side  of  the  lake, 
if  they  don’t  produce,  try  using  live  bait. 

Harris  Pond 

The  Fish  Commission  northeast  regional  office  is  at  the 
30-acre  lake  known  as  Harris  Pond.  This  lake  was  emptied 
in  1984  because  surveys  showed  high  numbers  of  stunted 
perch,  bass,  and  blucgills.  The  Fish  Commission  is  currently 
reclaiming  the  waterway. 

Francis  Slocum  Lake 

If  you  have  your  own  boat  and  you  like  fighting  muskies. 
try  Francis  Slocum  I.ake.  To  get  there  from  Kingston,  take 
Route  309  north  for  four  miles  to  Trucksville,  then  turn 
right  onto  Carverton  Road.  Continue  another  three  miles, 
and  a public  launch  ramp  will  be  on  your  left. 

To  connect  with  the  muskies,  you  need  a stiff  rod  to  get 
the  lure  hooks  deep  into  the  mouths  of  these  predators.  Use 
heavy  line  with  a short  wire  leader  and  cast  long  Rebels, 
large  spoons,  or  deep-diving  Rapalas.  A fast,  erratic  retrieve 
works  best,  and  the  best  time  to  fish  for  them  is  late  fall 
before  the  ice  forms. 


While  the  panfish  seem  to  run  small  here,  there  are  many 
largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass  waiting  to  be  caught.  The 
best  baits  for  the  bass  are  crayfish  and  plastic  worms,  and 
the  best  way  to  get  them  is  from  a boat.  Pickerel  and  wal- 
leye can  also  be  found  at  this  lake. 

Lake  Irena 

This  20-acre  strip  pit  has  developed  into  a hotspot  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  county.  It  is  located  off  Route  93 
behind  the  Taurel  Mall  in  the  Hazle  Township  Community 
Park,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  strip  pits  that  has  good  water. 
Approximately  1 1,000  trout  are  placed  there  yearly,  and 
anglers  pull  them  out  almost  as  fast  as  they  get  planted.  It  is 
a place  where  the  “locals”  go  to  have  fun. 

Lakes  Francis,  Took-A-While 

Take  Francis  gets  stocked  with  trout  and  is  a bit  more 
scenic.  It  is  located  in  game  land  187  between  Routes  437 
and  309.  You’ll  find  bass  fishing  here,  and  even  though 
there’s  some  ice  action,  the  fishing  is  best  here  in  summer. 

If  bullheads  and  channel  cats  catch  your  fancy,  stop  at 
Lake  Took-A-While  near  the  PP&L  nuclear  power  plant 
along  Route  1 1 between  Shickshinny  and  Berwick.  Worms 
and  doughballs  fished  on  the  bottom  are  good  baits.  Pan- 
fish are  also  plentiful.  This  well-stocked  lake  is  open  to  the 
public,  and  it  offers  free  picnic  facilities.  Shore  fishing  is  the 
word  here,  and  the  action  is  best  in  summer. 

Lehigh  River 

The  Lehigh  River  marks  the  southeastern  border  of 
Luzerne  County.  It  runs  through  some  scenic  territory  as  it 
makes  its  way  from  Choke  Creek  in  the  Stoddartsville  area 
for  more  than  20  miles  toward  state  game  lands  149  near 
the  village  of  Tannery  just  south  of  White  Haven.  The 
Lehigh  offers  good  trout  fishing  from  April  through  June, 
and  activity  picks  up  again  during  October.  Trout  fisher- 
men should  use  minnows  and  maggots  in  the  Lehigh. 

The  Lehigh  suits  both  fly  fishermen  and  spinning  tackle 
enthusiasts  equally  well.  The  river  is  wide,  thus  making 
spinners  and  other  lures  good  bets,  and  it  offers  much  room 
for  fly  fishermen’s  back  casts. 

Susquehanna  River 

The  Susquehanna  River’s  rapids  at  West  Nanticoke  draw 
rafts  of  fishermen  in  pursuit  of  walleye.  This  is  the  place  to 
be  for  top  walleye  action.  Another  good  spot  is  near  Ber- 
wick where  Wapwallopen  Creek  enters  the  river.  Here 
anglers  catch  both  walleye  and  muskies.  Use  7-inch  or  9- 
inch  jointed  Rapalas  and  big  minnows  for  the  muskies,  and 
hair  jigs  for  the  walleye.  Go  wading  after  dark  in  March  or 
November  and  you  might  land  some  between  6 and  12 
pounds.  Fishing  is  best  when  the  river  is  low  because  you 
have  more  versatility  in  maneuvering  and  the  fish  have 
fewer  places  to  hide.  The  smallmouths  hit  just  about  any- 
thing around  the  old  bridge  piers  near  Forty  Fort,  but 
anglers  have  the  best  success  using  crayfish,  twisters,  and 
small  minnows.  White  crappies  are  also  found  there. 

Upstream  toward  Harding,  the  big  channel  cats  hit  hard 
and  in  between  those  two  areas  anglers  do  quite  well  on 
walleye.  This  is  the  place  to  be  for  great  walleye  and  small- 
mouth bass  fishing. 
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Nescopeck  Creek 

Nescopeck  Creek  from  1-80  upstream  is  one  of  the  most 
scenic  trout  streams  in  Pennsylvania.  About  si.x  to  se\en 
miles  of  it  run  through  game  land  187.  and  it  is  well-stocked 
with  brown  trout.  It  is  all  walk-in  to  the  stream  over  game 
land  food  plots.  Be  sure  to  bring  bug  repellent  because 
gnats  can  be  a nuisance  and  the  mosquitoes  are  truly  blood- 
thirsty. The  Adams  fly  is  deadly  because  it  looks  so  much 
like  a mosquito,  and  the  size  12  or  14  resembles  the  average 
swamp  mosquito.  Late  in  the  season  the  water  gets  very 
clear,  so  you  have  to  go  to  two-pound-test  line  on  ultralight 
gear  and  wear  the  knees  out  of  your  waders  to  sneak  up  on 
the  wary  trout. 

Huntington  Creek 

Huntington  Creek  crosses  Route  1 18  between  Pikes 
Creek  and  Kyttle,  and  two  miles  of  the  creek  upstream  and 
downstream  at  that  crossing  get  stocked  with  trout. 

Farther  downstream  you  get  into  warmwater  fishing,  so 
catfish,  pickerel,  and  suckers  can  be  taken  below  Hunting- 
ton  Mills.  There  are  a few  places  open  to  fishing  along  this 
creek. 

Hunlock,  Harvey  creeks 

Both  branches  of  Hunlock  creek  are  stocked  with  brown 
trout,  and  these  waters  also  support  wild  brownies.  All 
types  of  lures  should  be  tried.  One  year  the  trout  hit  corn, 
and  the  next  season  they  only  take  spinning  lures  like  size  0 
and  1 Mepps,  C.P.  Swings,  Blue  Fox  Vibraxes,  and  Roos- 
ter Tails. 

One  of  the  most  pressured  trout  streams  in  the  county  is 
Harvey  Creek.  It  is  easily  accessible  and  trout  are  well- 
stocked  over  its  entire  13-mile  length,  extending  from  Har- 
veys Lake  to  the  Susquehanna  River  at  West  Nanticoke. 
Most  of  the  land  along  Harvey  Creek  is  owned  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Gas  and  Water  Company  and  is  open  to  fishing 
only.  Worms,  minnows,  and  salmon  eggs  are  good  baits. 

Pine  Creek 

The  Fish  Commission  stocks  some  12  to  15  miles  of  Pine 
Creek  in  this  county  with  brown  and  rainbow  trout.  This 
creek  has  a number  of  nice  holes  that  also  hold  good-sized 
wild  browns,  and  the  best  time  to  catch  them  is  early  in  the 
season  until  the  second  week  of  June.  Minnows  and  worms 
are  good  baits.  Pine  Creek  winds  its  way  back  and  forth 
along  the  western  border  of  the  county  from  a point  north 
of  Fairmount  Springs  down  toward  St.  Marthas  Church, 
Register,  and  New  Columbus. 

Wapwallopen  Creek 

Flowing  from  the  Susquehanna  River  bisecting  the 
county  is  Wapwallopen  Creek.  This  waterway  is  for  the 
most  part  a put-and-take  fishery,  but  provides  good  action 
with  flies  in  summer  and  fall.  In  the  early  season,  minnows 
are  the  preferred  bait,  which  best  tempt  the  large  number  of 
stocked  brown  trout. 

Two  spots  are  particularly  good.  At  the  lower  end.  try 
your  luck  from  the  second  bridge  upstream  from  the  mouth 
to  the  fourth  bridge.  At  the  top  end  of  this  waterway,  try 
the  American  Legion  property  at  Mountain  Top.  To  avoid 
crowds,  fish  Wapwallopen  Creek  early  in  the  morning  or  in 
the  evening. 


Sian  Sow  a writes  an  uutduur  column  fur  the  Sundav  Inde- 
pendent in  Luzerne  County,  and  co-hosts  "Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Life”  weekly  on  [S  SEP-TV,  Channel  16.  Lhe 
author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  assistance  provided  hy 
w aterw  ays  conservation  officers  Claude  Seifert  and 
Robert  L.  Steiner. 

Luzerne  County  Trout  Stocking 

In  1984,  Luzerne  County  received  more  than  108,000 
fish  in  inseason  and  preseason  stocking.  Here  are  some 
of  the  county’s  best  bets  with  the  numbers  of  fish  they 
received. 


Harveys  Lake 

18,600 

Harvey  Creek 

21,000 

Lake  Irena 

11,000 

Lake  Francis 

2,000 

Lehigh  River 

10,100 

Nescopeck  Creek 

13,400 

Pine  Creek 

6,600 

Wapwallopen  Creek 

4,700 
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Trout  of  a Different  Color 

by  Richard  A.  Snyder 


A beginning  trout  enthusiast  at  a fishing  spot  along  any 
one  of  hundreds  of  streams  stocked  by  the  Commission 
might  be  startled  when  seeing  what  appears  to  be  an 
elongated  goldfish.  Chances  are  quite  good  that  the 
angler  observed  a palomino  trout  from  a recent  stocking. 
The  Commission  regards  the  palomino  trout  as  a novelty 
fish  and  stocks  it  for  adding  variety  to  the  angler’s  creel. 
During  the  1983-84  fiscal  year,  some  47,000  palomino 
trout  were  stocked  in  waters  of  the  Commonwealth  by 
the  Commission. 

The  palomino  trout  is  actually  a rainbow  trout  but  of 
a different  color  phase.  It  has  the  color  of  a palomino 
horse  thus,  the  name.  The  Commission  began  stocking 
the  palomino  in  1967  following  a period  of  selective 
breeding  and  culture  efforts.  The  palomino  is  actually  a 
genetic  hybrid  between  a regular  rainbow  trout  and  a 
golden  rainbow  trout.  The  golden  rainbow  trout,  in  this 
case,  came  from  a strain  developed  at  a hatchery  of  the 
West  Virginia  Conservation  Department.  That  strain, 
called  the  West  Virginia  Centennial  Golden  Trout, 
became  quite  popular  in  the  1960s  and  originated  from  a 
single  “freak”  female  rainbow,  possessing  a mixture  of 
golden  and  normally  pigmented  tissue,  discovered  in 
1954.  In  the  mid-1960s,  the  Commission  obtained  eggs 
and  sperm  of  the  West  Virginia  golden  trout  and  began 


the  culture  of  the  palomino  rainbow  as  a result  of 
experimental  genetics  work  at  the  Benner  Spring  Fish 
Research  Station. 

The  palomino,  a cross  between  unrelated  strains  of 
fish,  shows  hybrid  vigor  common  in  such  cross-breeding. 
Palomino  trout  grow  faster  than  progeny  of  comparable- 
age  regular  rainbows  or  even  golden  trout.  The  palominos 
also  demonstrate  an  extra  degree  of  hardiness  in  the 
hatchery  compared  to  other  trout,  although  the  egg 
survival  is  lower  than  expected.  Unlike  many  hybrids, 
which  are  often  sexually  sterile,  the  palomino  trout  is  a 
fertile  hybrid.  Routine  hatchery  operations  are  involved 
in  its  propagation  and  culture.  When  two  palominos  are 
bred,  one  might  expect  50  percent  of  the  offspring  to 
be  palomino  trout,  25  percent  to  be  golden  rainbow 
trout,  and  25  percent  to  be  regular  rainbow  trout.  Often 
these  ratios  vary,  depending  on  the  bloodlines  of  the 
parents  and  the  intensity  of  their  colors.  Considering  the 
natural  range  in  colors  expected  in  any  one  color  phase, 
is  it  any  wonder  why  we  see  such  a blend  of  shades, 
hues,  and  mosaics  in  a raceway  of  rainbow  and  palomino 
trout? 

Often,  palominos  are  cultured  and  stocked  as  if  they 
were  regular  rainbows.  Because  palominos  are  so  visible 
in  streams  or  lakes,  many  anglers  use  the  palominos  as 
an  indicator  of  the  abundance  of  the  other  harder-to-see 
trout.  The  fact  that  these  highly  colored  trout  are  so 
conspicuous  to  man  and  to  other  predators  may  be  one 
reason  why  few,  if  any,  survive  to  the  season’s  end — let 
alone  those  that  find  a suitable  mate  to  renew  the  cycle. 

Anglers  frequenting  Lake  Erie,  its  tributaries,  and 
Presque  Isle  Bay  may  see  other  palominos.  Palomino 
coloration  has  been  bred  into  steelhead  trout  stocked  in 
Lake  Erie  and  its  tributaries  by  local  sportsmen.  These 
highly  colored  migratory  rainbows  add  another 
dimension  to  the  Lake  Erie  experience  for 
Commonwealth  anglers. 

Relatively  little  field  research  has  been  done  on  the 
palomino  trout,  as  palominos  comprise  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  Commission’s  catchable  trout  stocking 
program.  One  study  indicated  that  yearling  palominos 
were  returned  to  the  angler’s  creel  better  than  did  brown, 
brook,  and  regular  rainbow  trout  of  the  same  age. 
General  observations  are  that  palomino  trout  are  very 
much  like  regular  rainbows  in  terms  of  diet,  behavior, 
movement,  and  choice  of  habitats  (see  “The  Aerial 
Acrobat”  in  the  September  1982  issue  of  the  Angler).]JE] 


Richard  A.  Snyder  is  chief  of  the  Commission  Fisheries 
Management  Section  in  the  Division  of  Fisheries. 
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Palomino  trout 


Illustrated  by  Tom  Duran 
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Akccess  to  private  land:  For  millions  of  anglers  in  Pennsylvania,  it's  the 
difference  between  spending  a day  afield,  or  the  day  at  home. 

For  the  most  part,  landowners  are  not  against  fishing.  But  they  do 
want  to  control  access  to  their  property.  They  want  to  know  who's  on 
their  land,  and  why. 

It's  been  said  many  times  before  but  always  bears  repeating:  Ask 
permission  before  you  fish  on  private  land,  and  once  you  get  it,  treat 
the  land  as  if  it  were  your  own. 
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POLLS 

AND 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

ISSUES 


Most  Americans  are  familiar  with 
polls,  having  seen  many  during  the 
last  few  elections.  Most  of  the 
objective  polls  are  highly  accurate  and 
are  not  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
flavoring  public  opinion  for  or  against 
particular  issues. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  respected 
pollsters  is  Louis  Harris  and 
Associates,  Inc.  Mr.  Harris  spoke 
about  environmental  attitudes  on  the 
occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  North  American  Wildlife  and 
National  Resources  Conference.  From 
some  of  our  notes  about  those 
remarks,  it  is  clear  that  questions  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  asked 
turn  out  to  be  keys  to  the  kind  of 
response  the  public  gives,  but  Mr. 
Harris  has  been  in  this  business  so 
long  that  we  have  not  questioned  his 
objectivity. 


First,  there  is  a general  consensus 
that  the  priority  of  the  country  is  to 
stimulate  economic  growth.  However, 
when  the  next  question  is  asked, 
related  to  environmental  matters,  then 
63  percent  of  the  American  people 
reject  a choice  between  growth  and 
cleanup,  if  the  cleanup  must  take  a 
backseat. 

By  an  8-1  majority,  the  people  favor 
strict  enforcement  of  existing  statutes 
on  the  Clean  Air  and  Water  acts; 
another  66  percent  favor  making  the 
renewal  of  these  acts  even  tougher  and 
more  strict  than  the  10-year-old 
statutes. 

Concerning  acid  rain  pollution,  76 
percent  of  the  people  consider  it  a 
serious  problem,  which  is  a 
considerable  increase  over  the  60 
percent  that  thought  the  same  in  1981. 
It  is  interesting  that  a nearly 
unanimous  94  percent  are  aware  of 
acid  rain. 

A substantial  88  percent  majority 
nationwide  believes  that  contaminated 
drinking  water  is  a serious  problem, 
and  a nearly  unanimous  93  percent 
majority  thinks  that  the  problem  of 
disposal  of  hazardous  waste  is  a 
serious  problem. 

With  majority  opinions  such  as 
these,  there  is  an  indication  of  almost 
no  contest  at  all — environmental 
concerns  win  hands  down. 

One  would  have  believed  after  all 
the  rhetoric  about  acid  rain  that  four 
different  regional  opinions  existed  in 
this  country.  Using  a solution  that  the 
shareholders  of  investor-owned 
electric  utilities  should  pay  for  the 
cleanup  of  acid  rain,  67  percent  of  the 
westerners  believe  this  fair  and 
reasonable.  In  the  South,  a 68  percent 
majority  agrees.  In  the  perpetrating 
Midwest,  a 75  percent  majority 
supports  such  a solution,  and  the 


highest,  of  course,  is  in  the  East, 
which  creates  much  of  the  problem 
but  also  suffers  from  it,  so  that  a 77 
percent  majority  thinks  that  way. 

It  would  appear  that  those  who 
claim  that  acid  rain  is  a regional  issue 
often  have  no  factual  basis  for  such  a 
stand.  It  appears  that  in  the  Congress, 
a 7-1  majority  wants  to  tighten  sulfur 
dioxide  standards  for  new  plants. 

A 6-1  majority  wants  laws  passed 
requiring  existing  plants  to  meet 
stricter  SO2  standards,  and  the  same 
majority  believes  that  scrubbers 
should  be  required  for  existing  plants. 

In  spite  of  these  overwhelming 
majorities,  the  public  is  also  aware 
that  very  little  is  getting  done.  After 
the  recent  conference  in  Canada,  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  would  do  well  to  realize  that 
the  public  is  very  much  concerned 
about  how  they  are  represented. 

Although  polls  from  time  to  time 
sway  back  and  forth,  indicating 
wavering  public  opinion,  Mr.  Harris 
states  clearly  that  “the  dynamic  of 
change  in  recent  years  has  always 
been  in  one  direction:  the  American 
people  get  tougher  and  tougher,  and 
more  adamant  and  more  shocked 
about  the  state  of  environmental 
cleanup.” 

Again  we  predict  that  in  1986  the 
people  will  finally  come  around  to 
voting  their  beliefs,  as  the  public  is 
becoming  more  and  more  committed. 
They  want  those  who  are  planning  to 
speak  for  the  people  to  know  that 
they  must  produce  proof  that  they 
care  about  the  quality  of  the  human 
experience. 

We  like  Mr.  Harris’s  closing 
statement:  “The  challenge  is  now  to 
the  leadership  to  catch  up  with  the 
governed — to  catch  up  now,  not  later, 
before  it  is  too  late.” 


ud- 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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Super  Spring  Smallmouth  Bass  Action  hr  Dari  Black 

About  10  years  ago,  no  citation-sized  smallmouth  bass  were  caught 
in  Lake  Erie  waters.  Now,  about  40  percent  of  all  the  big  smallmouths 
registered  for  Angler’s  Awards  are  fooled  in  Lake  Erie.  Elere’s  how  to 
cash  in  on  this  action. 
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Spinning  for  Trout  hr  Boh  Gooch 

Let  this  expert  advice  help  you  hone  your  skills. 

The  Case  of  the  Caddis  hy  Chaimcy  K.  Lively 

The  author  shows  you  how  to  whip  up  this  creature  with  many 
coats. 

Up  Your  Score  on  Shad  hr  Art  Michaels 

You  may  not  believe  this,  but  shad  are  actually  easy  to  catch. 
Playing  and  landing  them  is  a different  story.  Here’s  the  lowdown  on 
how  it’s  done. 

The  Seasons  of  an  Angler  by  Tom  Feytely 

Do  anglers  go  through  cycles  characterized  by  different  values  and 
attitudes?  See  if  you  fit  the  author’s  descriptions  and  ideas. 

Companionship — at  Last  hy  D.  A.  Yeager 

Read  something  very  special  for  all  family  anglers. 

County  Features — Bedford  County  hy  Jim  Beatty  and  Blair 
County  hy  Richard  Tate 


Straight  Talk 2 

Anglers  Currents 22 

Anglers  Notebook 24 
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The  Cover 

This  month’s  front  cover,  photographed  by  Lefty 
Kreh,  shows  an  angler  carefully  working  a caddis  fly 
for  a wary  quarry.  For  more  information  on  tying  up 
caddises,  see  page  12.  Smallmouth  bass  enthusiasts 
won’t  want  to  miss  the  details  beginning  on  page  4,  and 
trout  fishermen  who  prefer  to  tempt  fish  with  spinning 
tackle  can  find  a gold  mine  of  information  starting  on 
page  8.  Finally,  catching  an  anadromous  creature  is 
the  topic  covered  on  page  14. 
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The  trees  on  the  peninsula  were  leaning  far  to  the 

right  in  a strong  southwest  wind  as  we  drove  across 
the  narrow  neck  of  sand  that  forms  the  base  of 
Presque  Isle.  To  our  left  the  lake  rolled  with  waves  crashing 
onto  the  beach;  there  would  be  no  attempt  to  get  on  the 
main  lake  today.  Fortunately,  my  angling  companion  and  I 
were  concerned  simply  with  fishing  Presque  Isle  Bay  on  this 
early  May  outing.  A glance  to  our  right  into  the  head  of  the 
bay  seemed  to  give  us  a glimmer  of  hope;  the  water  didn’t 
appear  too  rough.  That,  it  turned  out,  was  wishful  thinking. 

Bob  and  1 proceeded  to  the  marina  launch  ramp  and 
quickly  slipped  the  boat  from  the  trailer  into  the  water.  We 
tried  to  ignore  the  sound  of  white-capped  waves  smacking 
the  breakwall  on  the  bay  side.  As  we  motored  at  minimum 
wake  speed  toward  the  entrance  to  the  bay  proper.  Bob 
recounted  the  circumstances  of  two  days  ago,  which  led  to 
an  exceptional  bass-catching  outing.  In  only  2‘/4  hours.  Bob 
and  another  angling  friend  had  caught  and  released  over  40 
smallmouths  averaging  3 to  4 pounds  each.  They  had  found 
a tight  concentration  of  big  smallies  holding  on  a deep- 
water break  within  the  bay. 

We  were  confident  that  we  could  get  a similar  catch,  if 
we  could  fish  the  area  we  desired.  As  we  passed  the 
protection  of  the  East  and  West  piers,  the  full  force  of  the 
wind  and  waves  hit  us.  The  bay  was  too  rough  to  fish 
safely.  With  an  about-face,  we  headed  toward  the  shelter  of 
the  lagoons  to  search  out  northern  pike  for  a few  hours,  all 
the  time  hoping  the  wind  would  die  so  that  we  could  get  at 
our  prime  objective — smallmouth  bass.  Unfortunately,  the 
wind  never  quit. 

Lake  Erie  can  be  a moody  temptress.  On  that  particular 
day,  we  figured  it  was  just  demonstrating  contempt  for 
anglers  who  thought  they  had  a sure  thing  going. 

The  gravel  bars  and  rocky  rubble  left  by  the  glaciers  amid 
Pennsylvania’s  43  miles  of  Erie  shoreline  offer  ideal 
spawning  habitat  for  smallmouth  bass,  and  the  feisty 
bronzebacks  have  taken  Mother  Nature  up  on  the  offer. 
There  is  an  abundant  population  of  these  black  bass  in  the 
lake,  including  relatively  common  four-pounders. 

Spawning  movements 

Smallmouth  begin  to  stir  from  a long  winter’s  rest  when 
the  water  temperature  climbs  to  the  high  40s.  Bass  activity 
gradually  increases  as  the  temperature  pushes  upward,  with 
fish  moving  toward  the  shallower  water.  Heavyweight 
females  bunch  up  on  deep-water  breaks  adjacent  to 
spawning  areas.  At  the  same  time,  males  cruise  the  shoals 
for  a suitable  site  to  fan  out  a nest.  The  redds  may  be  in 
water  depths  from  three  feet  to  15  feet,  depending  on  water 
clarity. 

Most  of  the  smallies  spawn  when  the  shallow  water  has 
stabilized  around  64  to  67  degrees.  However,  not  all 
spawning  sites  reach  the  magic  temperature  at  the  same 
time. 

Generally,  the  female  bass  immediately  moves  off  the 
nest  to  deeper  water  on  completion  of  the  spawning  act. 

The  male  smallmouth  guards  the  nest  from  intruders 
attempting  to  make  a meal  of  the  eggs  or  newly  hatched  fry. 
Within  days  following  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  the  male 
abandons  the  nest-guarding  duties.  With  the  yearly  ritual 
completed,  the  mature  bass  gradually  moves  from  the 
spawning  sites  to  summer  haunts. 


SNWJUMOUIH  ACnON! 

Springtime  smallmouth  are  highly  susceptible  to  lure 
presentations  during  pre-spawn  stages.  Immediately  before 
spawning  and  while  guarding  the  nest,  the  bass  are  not 
interested  in  eating;  they  strike  a lure  only  as  a protective 
reaction. 

Although  the  main  lake  shoals  receive  the  majority  of  the 
spawning  smallies,  usually  the  first  sign  of  bass-catching 
action  is  in  Presque  Isle  Bay.  The  shallower  protected  bay 
waters  warm  before  the  main  lake.  In  the  usual  spring 
conditions,  schools  of  smallmouths  move  into  the  bay 
during  late  April  or  May.  These  smallies  will  have 
completed  their  spawn  and  will  be  leaving  the  bay  at  about 
the  time  the  smallmouths  on  the  main  lake  are  just  reaching 
peak  activity  in  June. 
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Temperature,  fish  location 

An  angler  journeying  to  Erie  for  spring  smallmouth  must 
be  prepared  to  fish  a variety  of  depths  from  3 to  30  feet  to 
locate  fish.  Bass  are  moving  during  May  and  June,  and  a 
particular  area  or  depth  that  held  bass  one  day  may  not 
hold  them  three  days  later.  Using  water  temperature  as  a 
guide,  you  may  expect  the  bass  to  be  deeper  than  15  feet 
until  the  temperature  at  the  spawning  sites  reaches  the  low 
60s.  Smallmouths  will  be  shallowest  at  temperatures  in  the 
60s,  and  most  will  again  return  to  deeper  water  once 
reproduction  is  completed. 


Weather  affects  how  rapidly  the  water  warms,  thus 
determining  to  a great  extent  when  bass  move.  Warmer- 
than-usual  springs  may  put  bass  in  spawning  sites  early; 
cooler-than-normal  weather  in  April  and  May  could  easily 
delay  by  weeks  the  major  move  to  the  shallows. 

Varied  techniques 

Regular  Lake  Erie  bass  anglers  have  established  their 
preferred  fishing  areas.  Between  Presque  Isle  and  the  Ohio 
line,  you'll  hear  talk  about  Elk  Creek,  the  Clay  Banks,  and 
the  Eagle’s  Nest.  Heading  east  from  Presque  Isle  toward 
New  York,  names  like  the  Cribs.  Shades  Beach. 

Shorewood,  North  East,  and  the  Boiler  are  several  popular 
hotspots.  But  between  each  of  those  sites  are  many  more 
unnamed,  and  sometimes  undiscovered,  springtime  smallie 
congregating  points. 

Trolling  crankbaits  is  a popular  approach  to  smallmouth 
fishing  on  the  lake.  However,  anglers  who  locate 
concentrations  of  bass  will  almost  always  score  more  by 
anchoring,  or  holding  with  an  electric  motor  and  casting 
artificials.  Keep  in  mind  also  that  the  colder  waters  of  early 
spring  usually  call  for  a slower  presentation  than  is 
normally  possible  when  trolling.  If  the  water  is  sufficiently 
warm,  say  in  the  upper  50s,  trolling  serves  an  important 
function  in  helping  to  eliminate  unproductive  water  and  to 
determine  the  depth  at  which  bass  are  holding. 

For  the  caster,  jigs  are  a basic  part  of  the  Lake  Erie  bass 
arsenal.  Plastic  grubs  on  leadheads  as  well  as  bucktail  and 
marabou  jigs  all  produce  fish.  Active  fish  seem  to  hit  almost 
any  color,  with  chartreuse  and  white  preferred  by  area 
anglers.  Jig  selection  should  include  eighth-ounce  to  half- 
ounce sizes.  The  weight  used  depends  on  the  depth  and  the 
“chop”  on  the  lake. 


Erie  angler  Jim  McCormick,  who  fishes  exclusively  tor 
bass,  is  a master  with  the  lightweight  jig.  His  favorite  jig  is  a 
homecrafted  eighth-ounce  chenille  and  marabou  jig  in  a 
ginger  color.  McCormick  successfully  fishes  the  small  jig  to 
depths  of  25  feet.  One  of  his  best  days  occurred  in  May  of 
1981  when  on  this  jig  he  caught  and  released  36 
smallmouths  each  between  15  and  20  inches. 

“For  this  deep-water  fishing  1 cruise  an  area  with  my 
flasher  or  graph  recorder,  looking  for  a rapid  change  in 
depth  and  any  indication  of  baitfish.  When  I find  a likely 
area,  I stop  to  fish.  Rather  than  anchor,  I simply  hold  over 
the  break  with  my  electric  motor.  On  each  cast,  1 let  the  jig 
sink  to  the  bottom.  Now,  with  an  eighth-ounce  jig  and  20 
feet  of  water,  you  need  patience.  If  there  are  no  takers  on 
the  drop,  I swim  the  jig  back  slowly.” 

McCormick  uses  a medium-light  graphite  spinning  rod 
and  6-pound-test  monofilament  to  get  the  best  performance 
out  of  the  small  jig.  His  slow  lure  presentation  is 
particularly  effective  in  cold  water  and  when  the  bass  are 
very  finicky.  But  he  adds  a note  of  caution.  “You  can’t 
expect  to  fish  these  jigs  properly  when  the  lake  kicks  up.” 

When  waves  and  wind  make  many  lure  presentations 
difficult,  the  angler  should  have  an  assortment  of  lures  that 
can  be  effective  in  the  situation.  Structure  spoons  (such  as 
the  Hopkins)  and  blade  vibrators  (like  the  Silver  Lucky  or 
Sonar)  are  excellent  baits  for  vertical  jigging  directly 
alongside  the  boat.  Due  to  the  lure’s  compact  size  and 
heavy  weights,  a half-ounce  to  one  ounce,  these  baits  get  to 
the  bottom  and  hang  right  in  there  even  in  choppy  water 
conditions.  An  angler  simply  peels  off  the  amount  of  line 
needed  to  reach  the  desired  depth,  and  then  yo-yos  the 
spoon  or  blade  with  short  rod-snapping  movements. 

Surface  lures,  spinners,  and  spinnerbaits  are  reserved  for 
the  period  when  the  smallmouth  are  in  the  streams,  or  in 
shallows  on  the  lake  or  bay.  Crankbaits  have  similar 
restrictions  for  the  caster;  the  7-foot  to  9-foot  level  is  the 
maximum  depth  for  casting  a deep-diving  crankbait. 

This  is  the  time  that  long-time  Erie  bass  fisherman  Norm 
McElroy  enjoys  best.  On  a pleasant  spring  evening  when 
the  apple  trees  are  in  bloom  and  the  wind  has  dropped  to  a 
whispering  breeze,  you  may  find  McElroy  making  his  move 
on  the  smallies  several  miles  east  of  Presque  Isle. 

“I  like  to  drift  and  cast  when  the  smallmouths  are  close 
to  shore,”  said  McElroy.  “We  use  little  quarter-ounce 
spoons,  like  the  Cleo  or  Dardevle,  and  spinnerbaits  on 
spinning  tackle  with  6-  or  8-pound-test  line.  My  partner 
and  I work  the  shoreline  gravel  beds  in  five  to  eight  feet  of 
water  simply  by  drifting  along  and  casting  randomly.  It’s  a 
very  casual  way  of  fishing. 

Safety  first 

For  the  newcomer  to  Lake  Erie  fishing,  boating  safety 
cannot  be  overly  stressed.  Quality  boat  access  sites  are 
limited,  leaving  many  miles  of  lake  between  safe  harbors. 

An  extra  measure  of  common  sense  should  be  included  in 
your  preparations  for  an  Erie  trip.  Squalls  and  storms 
develop  with  unbelievable  speed  on  Lake  Erie,  and  they  can 
easily  place  you  and  your  companion  in  life-threatening 
situations. 

If  you’re  traveling  to  the  lake  from  afar,  a call  to  confirm 
the  weather  conditions  is  practical.  A recorded  weather 
message  may  be  obtained  by  dialing  814-453-221 1,  and  if 


SHMIMOUIH  ACTION! 

you  do  not  lish  Erie  regularly,  your  boat  probably  isn’t 
equipped  with  a marine  radio.  In  that  case,  be  sure  to  carry 
a portable  AM/FM  radio  to  listen  to  local  weather 
forecasts  while  on  the  water.  An  even  wiser  move  would  be 
to  invest  in  a radio  that  features  a weather  band.  At  the 
first  hint  of  possible  weather  problems,  get  off  the  water. 

Also,  if  you  are  a first-time  boater  to  Lake  Erie,  check 
the  boating  regulations  regarding  Coast  Guard  distress 
signal  requirements.  Signal  kits  for  your  category  of  boat 
are  available  at  marina  and  sporting  goods  stores  in  the  Erie 
area. 

Boating  access 

Protected  boat  access  sites  to  the  lake  include  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Walnut  Creek  Access  near  Avonia  on  the 
west  side,  several  state  park  ramps  on  Presque  Isle,  and  the 
Port  Authority’s  Lampe  Marina  off  East  Avenue  in  the  city 
of  Erie.  A popular  access  to  the  east  side  of  the  lake  is  the 
Fish  Commission’s  Dewey  Road  Access  near  North  East. 

Here  boats  are  launched  and  retrieved  on  a track  and  dolly. 
Several  other  private  accesses  can  be  found  both  east  and 
west  of  Presque  Isle,  but  most  are  suitable  only  for  small 
boats  and  usable  only  during  calm  lake  conditions. 

If  you  haven’t  experienced  Lake  Erie’s  springtime 
smallmouth  fishing,  make  it  a point  to  do  so  this  year.  But 
do  it  with  the  future  of  the  lake’s  bronzebacks  in  mind. 

Don’t  become  a fish  hog  attempting  to  fill  your  freezer  with 
bass.  In  the  words  of  Norm  McElroy,  “The  real  sport  of 
fishing  isn’t  the  keepin’;  it’s  foolin’  them.  Have  fun,  catch 
‘em,  and  let  ‘em  go.” 


Freelance  writer-photographer  Dari  Black ’s  favorite  quarry 
is  smallmouth  bass,  and  his  specialty  is  locating  and 
catching  them  with  artificial  lures. 


Erie:  Smallmouth  Bass  Citation  City 


In  1983,  some  93  Senior  Angler’s  Awards  were 
issued  for  smallmouth  bass,  and  35  of  them,  or  about 
38  percent,  came  from  Lake  Erie.  In  1984,  88  Senior 
Angler’s  Awards  were  issued,  and  40,  or  about  45 
percent,  were  fooled  in  Lake  Erie.  These  figures 
suggest  that  Lake  Erie  is  the  place  to  be  for  catching 
citation-sized  smallmouth  bass. 

In  1984,  10  of  these  award-winning  fish  were  fooled 
with  minnows,  three  took  worms,  one  succumbed  to  a 
spinner/ worm  combo,  one  took  a jig/ minnow  combo, 
and  one  latched  on  to  a plain  jig.  Still,  24  of  88 
hawgs,  or  about  27  percent,  were  fooled  with 
crankbaits.  This  arsenal  included  Bombers,  Bill 
Normans,  and  Bagleys. 

Just  10  years  ago,  not  one  citation-sized 
smallmouth  bass  was  recorded  from  Lake  Erie.  Last 
summer,  the  Fish  Commission  began  studying  the 
effects  of  the  year-round  open  season  on  smallmouth 
bass  statewide. 
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Here’s  an  expert’s  advice 
on  how  to  fine-tune  your 
tactics. 


1 almost  missed  that  strike.  Fishing 
had  been  slow  that  bright  May 
morning.  A couple  of  hours  had 
passed  without  as  much  as  a flash  of  a 
trout,  and  my  mind  was  beginning  to 
wander.  My  casting  had  become 
almost  mechanical.  Oh,  1 knew  better. 
The  most  successful  angler  works  at 
his  fishing,  makes  every  cast  count, 
and  is  always  alert  for  that  magic 
moment  when  a lunker  smacks  his 
lure.  My  diligence  was,  unfortunately, 
a cut  or  two  below  that  level. 

Even  so,  I managed  to  recover  in 
time  to  strike  back.  The  delightful  lit- 
tle stream  was  suddenly  alive  with 
action  as  the  flashy  rainbow  and  I 
vied  for  favorable  positions.  I won  — 
eventually  — and  creeled  a deeply 
colored  rainbow,  a good  14-inch  fish. 

That  long-awaited  strike  had  come 
from  a tight  spot  in  the  stream,  a 
patch  of  productive-looking  water 
that  1 couldn’t  have  reached  with  a fly 
rod,  even  with  a well-executed  roll 
cast.  There  was  absolutely  no  room 
for  a back  cast,  and  besides,  I didn’t 
exactly  have  the  stream  to  myself  that 
busy  Saturday  morning. 

It  was  a situation  made  for  spin- 
ning, and  my  ultralight  tackle  had 
done  the  job. 

I love  to  fly  fish  for  trout.  In  fact,  I 
caught  my  first  trout  on  a fly  rod  long 
before  spinning  made  its  way  across 
the  stormy  Atlantic  to  affect  Ameri- 
can angling  dramatically.  Now  my  fly 
and  spinning  rods  share  my  fishing 
time,  each  enjoying  its  own  particular 
role  in  my  angling  efforts.  Let’s  look 
at  several  of  these  angling  situations 
and  how  you  can  score  more  with 
spinning  tackle. 

Opening  day,  early  season 

Many  experienced  trout  fishermen 
avoid  opening  day.  1 don’t,  though  it 
is  certainly  not  my  favorite  time  to 
fish.  It  may  not  be  cabin  fever  I am 
afflicted  with,  but  by  opening  day  I’ve 
waited  long  enough.  I don’t  relish  the 
thought  of  spending  my  time  some- 
where else  when  the  streams  are  full 


of  trout,  and  a new  season  has  just 
begun.  1 grab  my  spinning  tackle  and 
join  the  crowd. 

Spinning  tackle  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  opening  days,  or  any  day 
when  streams  are  crowded.  The  rela- 
tively short  rod  and  the  absence  of  a 
need  for  casting  room  is  just  the  ticket 
for  those  busy  early  season  streams. 
The  fly  fisherman  can  become  thor- 
oughly frustrated  under  such  condi- 
tions. Even  his  long  leader  becomes  a 
problem.  The  spinning  angler  can 
make  a cast  into  a tight  area,  work  his 
lure  briefly,  and  then  retrieve  it  before 
it  threatens  another  angler’s  line. 

I also  prefer  spinning  tackle  when 
the  trout  are  deep  in  heavy  water,  typ- 
ical of  opening  day  and  early  May. 
The  heavier  spinning  lures  sink  more 
rapidly  than  the  weighted  streamers 
and  wet  files  the  fly  fisherman  often 
uses  in  such  conditions.  Fly  fishing  is 
possible,  but  this,  too,  is  a situation 
seemingly  made  for  spinning  tackle. 

And  take  the  tiny  brush-lined  native 
brookie  stream,  one  high  on  a remote 
mountain  slope.  I once  used  just 
about  every  type  of  cast  imaginable 
trying  to  get  my  tiny  dry  or  wet  fly 
into  the  brookie  lairs.  I’m  sure  I 
unintentionally  invented  some  unique 
casting  techniques  trying  to  avoid 
those  pesky  hemlock  boughs — and 
still  failed  often.  Today,  1 wouldn’t 
even  consider  tackling  such  fishing 
with  a fly  rod.  My  tiny,  ultralight 
tackle  with  2-pound-test 
monofilament  does  the  job  well  and 
with  much  less  frustration  on  my  part. 

I could  go  on.  For  example,  there’s 
the  advantage  of  flashy  spinning  lures 
in  badly  colored  water,  but  is  it  that 
important?  Do  we  really  have  to 
justify  the  use  of  spinning  tackle  for 
trout?  1 think  not.  The  light,  flexible 
tackle  is  a joy  to  own  and  fish  with. 
That’s  sufficient  justification  by  itself 

Ultralight  gear 

Spinning  tackle  used  for  trout  fish- 
ing runs  the  gamut  from  the  tiny, 
ultralight  rod,  reel,  and  line  to  the 


In  early  season,  4-pound-test  line  is 
well-suited  to  high,  discolored  water. 
Later  on,  2-pound-test  is  standard 
fare. 


photos  by  the  author 
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heavy  saltwater  surf  fishing  tackle 
some  anglers  use  for  the  trout  and 
salmon  in  Lake  Erie.  Ultralight, 
unfortunately,  means  different  things 
to  different  anglers.  Generally,  the 
term  is  reserved  for  tackle  appropriate 
for  2-  to  6-pound-test  line,  but  for 
trout  fishing  1 would  drop  the 
6-pound-test  line.  Most  trout  anglers 
think  in  terms  of  2-  to  4-pound-test 
tackle. 

Certainly,  for  most  trout  fishing, 
particularly  for  the  average  hatchery 
trout  that  measure  10  to  12  inches, 
4-pound-test  tackle  is  near  ideal.  For 
much  of  such  fishing,  a 2-pound-test 
line  is  plenty  strong.  I like  the  heavier 
line  for  early  in  the  season  when  the 
water  is  high,  slightly  colored,  and 
characterized  by  strong  currents.  Even 
an  outsized  stocked  trout  might  snap 
a 2-pound-test  line  in  such  conditions, 
particularly  when  you  have  to  horse  it 
a bit  to  keep  it  away  from  boulders  or 
debris  in  the  stream.  And  remember 
that  regardless  of  the  tested  strength 
of  your  line,  the  knot  you  use  is  going 
to  weaken  it. 
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When  the  streams  are  swollen  and 
usually  somewhat  colored,  a 4-pound- 
test  line  is  not  going  to  be 
conspicuous.  Later  in  the  season, 
however,  in  late  May,  for  example, 
when  the  water  is  low,  clear,  and  thin, 
the  heavier  line  might  well  spook  a 
good  fish.  Now  is  the  time  to  go  to 
2-pound-test  line  and  play  your  fish 
cautiously.  Eve  lost  some  good  fish  on 
2-pound-test  line,  and  1 use  it  only  as 
a last  resort.  Depending  on  the  knot 
you  use,  the  breaking  strength  of  your 
2-pound-  test  line  may  be  only  one 
pound. 

In  ultralight  tackle  1 like  a light  rod 
with  a flexible  tip  to  protect  that 
2- and  4-pound-test  line.  1 also  like  a 
short  rod,  one  approximately  5 feet 
long.  You  don’t  need  a long  rod  for 
effective  casting  on  those  light  lines, 
and  the  shorter  the  rod,  the  more 
effective  it  is  going  to  be  in  close 
quarters.  One  of  my  favorite  rods  is 
only  4h  feet  long,  but  it  has  a willowy 
tip  and  a reasonably  stiff  butt. 


Lures 

Many  anglers  make  the  mistake  of 
relying  almost  completely  on  the  typi- 
cally flashy  spinning  lures  for  trout. 
This  arsenal  includes  spoons, 
wobblers,  and  spinner-fly  combination 
lures.  Such  lures  are  often  effective, 
but  not  in  all  situations.  Sometimes 
the  flash  of  a spinner  or  spoon  is  too 
much  for  a wary  trout,  particularly  in 
low,  clear  water  and  on  trout  that 
have  been  worked  over  well. 

Later  in  the  season  when  many  of 
the  hatchery  trout  have  been  hook 
stung,  caught  and  released,  or  have 
escaped  a rousing  battle  with  an  over- 
anxious angler,  I resort  to  a more  del- 
icate approach.  I leave  the  hardware 
in  my  lure  kit,  and  turn  to  my  fly  box 
for  streamers  or  wet  flies.  These  light 
lures  cannot  be  cast  on  spinning 
tackle.  They  don’t  offer  enough  cast- 
ing weight,  but  you  can  pinch  on  a 
tiny  splitshot  and  make  them  castable. 
I usually  put  the  lead  about  a foot 
ahead  of  the  lure,  but  you  can  adjust 
it  to  your  own  needs.  Use  the  smallest 
shot  you  can  get  by  with.  Even 
nymphs  can  be  fished  in  this  manner. 

— 


Small  spoons  and  spinners  work  well  with  ultralight  gear  early  in  the  season 
and  later  on,  when  the  trout  may  need  something  different  to  get  their 
attention. 


Admittedly,  nymphs,  streamers, 
and  wet  flies  are  best  fished  on  the  fly 
tackle  for  which  they  were  designed, 
but  when  the  conditions  don’t  favor 
fly  tackle,  such  lures  can  be  highly 
effective  on  ultralight  spinning  tackle. 

Long  before  the  advent  of  spinning 
tackle,  lure  manufacturers  designed  a 
great  variety  of  tiny  plugs,  spoons, 
and  spinners  for  fly  rod  use.  In  fact, 
that  was  the  only  way  you  could  fish 
such  small  lures,  all  too  light  to  cast 
on  conventional  casting  tackle.  Today, 
however,  the  employment  of  such 
lures  has  pretty  much  been  left  to 
spinning  anglers.  Spinning  tackle  is 
the  place  for  them  because  they  are 
awkward  to  cast  on  fly  rods. 

Over  the  years.  I've  enjoyed  a lot  of 
success  with  spoons,  spinners,  and 
even  tiny  plugs  for  trout  fishing,  usu- 
ally early  in  the  spring  when  the  water 
is  high  and  dingy,  or  even  later  in  the 
season  when  you  need  something  dif- 
ferent to  get  the  trout’s  attention  in 
roiled  water.  Spinning  tackle  is  near 
perfect  for  such  fishing. 

Bait 

1 don’t  use  bait  for  trout  very  often, 
but  when  conditions  point  to  it,  I 
invariably  use  spinning  tackle.  Bait 
can  be  fished  on  fly  tackle,  and  I’ve 
used  my  fly  rod  gear  to  fish  minnows, 
worms,  and  other  bait.  The  fly  rod 
becomes  little  more  than  a cane  pole 
when  used  for  bait  fishing,  however. 
Bait  is  almost  impossible  to  cast  on  fly 
tackle  because  it  is  torn  loose  too  eas- 
ily. The  spinning  angler,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  deliver  a soft  cast  that  gets 
the  bait  out  there  in  the  desired  water. 
It’s  a swinging-type  cast  that  avoids 
the  snapping  forward  movement  that 
can  whip  the  bait  loose.  The  conven- 
tional cast  is  not  ideal  for  casting  bait, 
and  most  experienced  bait  fishermen 
resort  to  a softer  side  cast  — or  even 
an  underhand  or  back  cast,  a flipping 
kind  of  motion. 

Natural  baits  can  be  highly  effective 
early  in  the  season,  and  when  the 
water  is  muddy,  bait  may  be  the  only 
way  to  catch  trout.  Knowing  anglers 
don’t  turn  their  backs  on  it  when  the 
conditions  offer  no  other  option. 

Terminal  tackle 

Because  spinning  lures  are  small 
and  somewhat  sensitive,  1 rarely  use 
snaps  or  swivels  between  the  line  and 
the  lure.  Such  terminal  tackle  is 


almost  sure  to  destroy  some  of  the 
action  of  the  lure.  For  years,  I have 
tied  the  lure  directly  to  the  line,  using 
an  improved  clinch  knot  in  most 
instances.  Other  knots,  like  a uni- 
knot, are  equally  good. 

Line  twist  is  inevitable  when  a lure 
is  tied  directly  to  the  line,  and  it  can 
be  just  as  much  of  a problem  when 
fishing  natural  baits.  Eventually,  it 
will  become  so  bad  that  the  line  has  to 
be  replaced.  1 always  begin  a new  sea- 
son with  fresh  line,  and  change  it  sev- 
eral times  during  the  season.  Remov- 
ing the  lure  and  holding  the  line  in  the 
fast  water  of  a trout  stream  will  give 
temporary  relief,  but  eventually  the 
line  will  have  to  be  replaced. 

The  spinning  angler,  like  the  fly 


fisherman,  uses  the  current  as  much  as 
he  can.  A lure  or  natural  bait  drifting 
with  the  current  is  a highly  effective 
presentation  to  a hungry  trout.  In 
quiet  or  still  water,  however,  a lure 
can  be  worked  to  resemble  a crippled 
minnow,  a struggling  insect,  or  any 
other  critter  the  trout  feeds  on.  Sure, 
trout  will  occasionally  hit  something 
that  imitates  nothing  the  wildest  imag- 
ination could  fabricate,  but  it  is  the 
natural  imitation  that  usually  fills  the 
spinning  angler’s  creel.  [77] 


Freelance  writer  Boh  Gooch  has 
written  more  than  800  magazine 
articles  and  eight  hooks,  one  of  which 
is  Spinning  for  Trout,  published  hr 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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The  Case  of  the  Caddis  hy  Chauncy  K,  Lively 


Nature  provides  its  wild  creatures  with 
many  coats.  The  gaudy  garments  of 
certain  male  birds  are  designed  to 
attract  members  of  the  opposite  sex.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  animals  are  given 
camouflage  dress  to  protect  them  from 
predators.  Cased  caddis  larvae  fit  this 
category,  and  the  many  styles  of  cases 
they  build  enable  them  to  blend  into 
their  habitat. 

When  the  wormlike  larva  hatches 
from  the  egg,  it  immediately  begins  to 
build  a tiny  dwelling  around  itself  as  it 
grows.  Here  the  larva  lives  and  even- 
tually pupates,  after  which  it  emerges  as 
a winged  adult.  In  most  instances  the 
larva  may  crawl  freely  about,  case  and 
all,  and  those  of  at  least  one  genus  may 
even  swim  actively,  propelling  them- 
selves with  strong,  fringed  legs. 

The  shapes  and  materials  used  in 
case-making  are  distinctive  to  the  lar- 
vae of  various  caddisflies.  Many  cases 


Clamp  a regular-length  wet  fly 
hook  (sizes  10  to  16  are  useful)  in 
your  vise  and  tie  in  black  6/0  prewaxed 
thread  behind  the  eye.  Wind  the  thread 
back  to  the  bend  and  half -hitch  it. 


Cut  a sparse  buch  (12  to  15  hairs) 
of  coarse,  black-dyed  deer  body 
hair  from  the  hide.  Hold  the  hair 
lengthwise  over  the  shank  with  the  long 
ends  extending  well  beyond  the  eye. 
Bind  the  hair  to  the  top  of  the  shank 
and  bend  it  with  two  turns. 


i Grasp  the  long  ends  of  hair  and 
® pull  them  downward  over  the  eye, 
dividing  the  hairs  equally  on  either  side 
of  the  hook.  Then  make  several  X- 
winds  around  the  base  of  the  hair  from 
the  front  of  the  bottom  bunch  to  the 
rear  of  the  top  bunch,  then  from  the 
rear  of  the  bottom  bunch  to  the  front  of 
the  top  bunch.  A t this  point,  both  the 
top  and  bottom  hair  should  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  hook,  in  line  with  each 
other  and  extending  in  opposite 
directions. 
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are  grains  of  sand  and  tiny  pebbles 
cemented  together,  while  others  may  be 
constructed  of  twigs  or  bits  of  leaves. 
Brachycentrus,  the  familiar  Grannom, 
builds  a beautifully  crafted  case  of 
wood  fragments  cemented  crossways  to 
form  a tapered  tube,  square  in  cross- 
section. One  of  the  earliest  references  to 
a specific  larval  case,  at  least  in  angling 
literature,  was  made  by  Izaak  Walton  in 
his  classic.  The  Compleat  Angler: 

“There  is  also  another  caddis  called 
by  some  a Strawworm  and  by  some  a 
Ruff  Coat,  whose  house  or  case  is  made 
of  pieces  of  bents,  and  rushes  and 
straws  and  waterweeds  and  1 know  not 
what.  Which  are  so  knit  together  with 
condensed  slime  that  they  stick  to  her 
husk  or  case,  not  unlike  the  bristles  of  a 
hedgehog.” 

Walton’s  Strawworm  fits  the  descrip- 
tion of  caddis  larvae  subsequently  as- 
signed by  entomologists  to  the  family 
Limnephilidae.  On  our  side  of  the 


> Wind  the  thread  three  turns  for- 
HTm  ward  of  the  hair  and  half-hitch. 
Then  rough-trim  the  bottom  hair 
slightly  longer  than  the  hook  gap. 


Atlantic,  we  have  Limnephilus  whose 
larvae  build  cases  bristling  with  irregu- 
lar bits  of  twigs  and  grass  stems,  true 
counterparts  of  the  British  Straw- 
worms.  These  caught  the  fancy  of  Paul 
Young,  who  dressed  an  accurate  pat- 
tern he  called  the  Strawman.  That  was 
over  a half-century  ago,  and  this  Straw- 
man  has  achieved  much  popularity  in 
several  parts  of  the  country. 

Over  the  years  1 have  seen  many 
copies  of  the  Strawman,  mainly  by 
commercial  tyers,  and  few  have  even 
come  close  to  resembling  Mr.  Young’s 
originals.  The  common  mistake  is  in 
assuming  the  body  is  made  of  sparse 
bunches  of  hair  spun  around  the  shank. 
Actually,  Mr.  Young  developed  a tech- 
nique of  dressing  the  hair  that  pre- 
vented spinning.  It  resulted  in  a hap- 
hazard arrangement  of  hair  totally 
unlike  the  fanlike  evenness  of  spun  hair, 
but  more  accurately  representing  the 
scraggly  appearance  of  the  naturals. 
I’ve  modified  Paul  Young’s  technique 
slightly,  but  only  to  make  it  a bit  easier 


5 Repeat  steps  2,  3,  and  4,  with 
• additional  bunches  of  hair  until 
the  eye  is  nearly  reached.  Then  wind  a 
neat  head,  whip-finish,  and  cut  off  the 
thread.  With  straight  scissors,  finish- 
trim  the  hair  above  and  below  to  a 
length  of  half  the  hook  gap  length.  A t 
this  point,  the  bunches  will  appear  flat 
along  the  sides. 


for  those  of  us  who  have  more  thumbs 
than  fingers. 

Ordinarily,  neatness  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  rules  stressed  by  fly  tying 
instructors.  But  with  the  Strawman,  we 
neatly  dress  the  pattern,  then  deliber- 
ately mess  it  up.  In  a way  it’s  a 
refreshing  change  from  the  fly  tying 
norm.  Anyway,  scraggly  is  the  way  the 
trout  like  it. 

The  Strawman  is  an  easily  dressed 
pattern,  and  if  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations are  carefully  followed,  even  the 
beginning  tyer  should  breeze  through 
without  problems.  Just  remember  to 
use  coarse  deer  body  hair  and  keep  the 
bunches  sparse— no  more  than  12  to  15 
hairs  per  bunch.  Of  course,  the  pattern 
is  fished  wet  on  regular  or  heavy  wire 
hooks.  However,  an  effective  dry  fly 
caterpillar  pattern  may  be  dressed  by 
using  the  Strawman  hair  technique  on  a 
fine-wire,  long-shank  hook,  with  per- 
haps twice  as  many  hairs  per  bunch. 
Try  the  dry  version  in  black,  yellow, 
and  green. 


With  tweezers  (or fingertips)  gent- 
ly crush  the  tips  of  hair.  Then 
stroke  along  the  sides  until  the  hair  is 
uniformly  bristly  all  around.  Finally, 
lacquer  the  head  windings. 
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Boyd  Pfeiffer 


You  don’t  really  “catch”  shad; 
you  toss  out  your  shad  dart, 
they  jump  on  it,  and  you  just 
hang  on  for  dear  life.  Even  when  you 
lead  a shad  alongside  the  boat  or  close 
to  shore,  landing  the  fish  is  often  a 
matter  of  netman’s  luck.  Shad  just 
don’t  quit,  even  at  the  net.  They’re 
magnificent. 

Actually,  fooling  shad  into  striking 
isn’t  that  difficult — it’s  mostly  a 
waiting  game,  and  if  you  invest  the 
time,  you’re  bound  to  score.  In  my 
book,  it’s  fishing  excitement  no  angler 
should  miss. 

My  favorite  way  of  catching  shad  is 
from  a boat.  My  12-foot  aluminum 
semivee  with  a 4hp  engine  serves  me 
and  a partner  just  fine,  but  we  often 
use  another  buddy’s  14-footer  so  that 
the  three  of  us  can  go  together.  You 
can  score  on  shad  from  larger  boats, 
but  some  accesses  aren’t  geared  to  big 
boats,  and  if  you’re  unfamiliar  with 
the  Delaware,  the  shallow  spots  can 
cause  a problem. 

Engines  for  this  kind  of  fishing 
ought  to  range  from  4 hp  or  5 hp  to 
about  15  hp.  One  of  my  partners  has  a 
14-foot  boat  with  a 9.8  hp  engine  that 
works  great  in  the  river  with  the  three 
of  us. 

When  to  fish 

The  best  time  to  boat-fish  for  shad 
in  the  Delaware  from  Stroudsburg  to 
Matamoras  is  during  the  entire  month 
of  May,  with  a week  or  two  at  the  end 
of  April  and  at  the  beginning  of  June. 


Art  Michaels 
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My  final  shad  trip  last  season  was 
June  9,  and  we  caught  five,  four  of 
which  were  hefty  roes  that  hadn’t 
spawned  yet.  And  guess  what — we 
only  saw  one  other  group  of  boating 
anglers  shad  fishing! 

Water  temperature  is  also  an 
important  consideration.  When  the 
water  temperature  is  in  the  mid-50s,  1 
know  we’ll  score,  but  when  the 
temperature  approaches  60  degrees,  1 
usually  count  on  faster  action.  That’s 
why  we  always  take  the  temperature 
of  the  water  shortly  after  getting 
under  way. 

We  usually  motor  to  some  of  the 
deeper  channels  in  the  river  and 
anchor.  Be  sure  you  anchor  off  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  not  off  the  stern.  The 
danger  of  water  pouring  in  over  the 
transom  and  swamping  is  great  when 
you  anchor  off  the  stern  in  a current, 
and  once  water  starts  pouring  in,  you 
can’t  stop  it  in  time. 


Delaware  River  Access 

Delaware  River  Fishing  and  Boating 
Guide  is  a new  Fish  Commission  8- 
page  special  publication  that  provides 
detailed  information  on  the  Delaware, 
including  additional  shad  fishing 
ideas.  The  publication  also  contains  a 
map  that  shows  the  location  of  30 
Delaware  River  boating  access  sites  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  12  more  accesses 
on  the  New  Jersey  side.  Single  copies 
of  this  special  publication  are  free,  but 
with  requests  include  a business-sized 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 
Contact:  Publications  Section, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105- 
1673.  The  publication  appeared 
originally  in  the  May  1984 
Pennsylvania  Angler. 


Once  we  anchor,  we  toss  our  darts 
out  in  the  current  behind  the  boat, 
prop  up  the  rods,  and  wait.  Be  sure, 
though,  to  adjust  your  rods  so  that 
they  won’t  fly  out  of  the  boat  when  a 
shad  jumps  on  your  dart. 

My  angling  partners  and  1 motor  to 
the  spots  by  mid-afternoon,  but  the 
action  doesn’t  really  begin  until  about 
5 p.m.  Shad  fishing  improves  greatly 
as  late  afternoon  becomes  evening, 
and  by  about  7 p.m.,  which  we 
consider  the  magic  hour,  the  action 
really  turns  on.  You  can  have  the 
same  success  in  the  morning  just  after 
daylight  to  about  8 or  9. 

Water  conditions  play  an  important 
role  in  shad  fishing  success.  1 like  it 
best  when  the  water  is  clear.  Even  if 
the  water  is  a little  on  the  high  side, 
which  often  occurs  in  spring,  the 
fishing  can  still  be  good.  But  if  the 
water  is  high  and  muddy  or  milky,  we 
don’t  go  out.  Instead,  I like  to  try 
shore  fishing  then,  because  the  shad 
seem  to  head  upriver  by  way  of  the 
quieter  eddies  and  backwaters, 
avoiding  the  rushing  torrent  in 
mid-river. 

Of  course,  these  areas  are  closer  to 
shore  in  most  of  the  river,  so  shore 
anglers  have  better  access  to  the  shad 
then. 

Tackle 

Appropriate  tackle  that’s  in  tiptop 
shape  ensures  shad  action.  My 
partners  and  1 tangle  with  these 
critters  on  spinning  rods  of  bVi  to  IV2 
feet.  My  favorite  rods  for  shad  are  a 
6!^-foot  fast-action  glass  spinning  rod 
and  a 5 ‘/2-foot  ultralight  graphite  rod. 
Both  rods  are  custom-built. 

The  ultralight  stick  handles  shad 
surprisingly  well — in  fact.  I’ve  even 
horsed  in  12-pound  carp  and  15- 
pound  catfish  with  it  in  other 
waterways.  It  takes  longer  to  land  the 
fish  with  the  ultralight  stick,  but  the 
sport  is  more  thrilling. 

Most  of  the  time,  though,  1 use  my 
fast-action  glass  rod  with  my  old 
spinning  reel.  We  all  use  6-pound-test 
line,  and  each  year  the  shad  season 
heralds  our  putting  new  line  on  our 
reels.  Shad  are  such  fighters  that 
damaged,  frayed  line  doesn’t  last 
during  the  battle.  Fresh  line 
guarantees  your  going  home  with  a 
loaded  stringer. 

In  addition  to  line,  a reel  that’s 
operating  smoothly  and  that’s  well- 
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lubed  is  essential.  You  have  to  have  a 
drag  operation  on  your  reel  that  you 
can  trust.  Shad  make  long  runs  while 
they  bull  their  way  against  your  line 
pressure,  so  the  reel’s  drag  operation 
has  to  work  perfectly  or  you’ll  break 
off  shad  after  shad. 


Darts 


I usually  stick  with  red-and-white 
quarter-ounce  darts  with  a white  or 
yellow  hair  tail.  If  the  river  is  “full,”  or 
if  the  spot  I’m  in  is  particularly  swift,  I 
go  with  a heavier  dart.  My  partners 
and  I usually  tie  on  darts  of  different 
colors  at  first,  and  when  one  starts  to 
take  fish,  we  all  change  to  the 
successful  color,  if  one  greatly 
outscores  the  others. 

Most  of  the  time  the  red-and-white 
dart  does  the  trick,  but  occasionally  a 
fluorescent  green  job  outscores  the 
red-and-white  choice.  Furthermore,  a 
smaller  dart  of  the  same  color 
combination  may  produce  fish  when 
the  larger  dart  brings  only  water 
hauls. 

Cast  the  dart  out  about  30  yards  or 
so,  and  wait.  If  you  get  no  action  in 
about  15  or  20  minutes,  reel  in  and 
check  for  debris  on  your  dart.  You 
may  as  well  be  home  washing  the  car 
if  your  dart  has  debris  on  it,  so  keep 
an  eye  on  the  dart  and  clean  it 
frequently.  Still,  fishing  the  dart  close 
to  the  bottom  is  the  ticket  to  success. 


Fighting  the  fish 

When  the  shad  strikes,  don’t  slam  it 
home  to  the  fish.  The  shad  usually 
hooks  itself,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is 
begin  keeping  a tight  line.  When  the 
fish  feels  this  resistance,  it  will  take  off 
on  the  first  run,  and  the  real  test  of 
your  angling  skill  begins. 

To  play  the  fish  correctly,  keep  a 
tight  line  at  all  times.  Keep  your  rod 
tip  low  so  that  you  have  room  to  take 
up  slack  and  tighten  the  line.  Don’t 
play  the  fish  with  the  rod  high  because 
if  the  shad  heads  your  way  suddenly, 
he’ll  jump  right  off  the  hook  in  the 
instant  you  give  him  slack  line. 

One  helpful  strategy  I use  with  my 
spinning  rod  is  to  let  the  fish  run  while 
I hang  on  with  two  hands.  My  left 
hand  grips  the  rod  butt,  and  the  right 
hand  holds  the  rod  at  the  cork  above 
the  reel  seat.  When  1 want  to  one- 
hand  it,  1 hold  the  rod  with  my 
casting  hand  around  the  reel  stem 


area,  and  1 brace  the  rod  butt  against 
the  inside  of  my  lower  arm,  thus 
getting  better  leverage  and  conserving 
arm  strength. 

If  your  dart  hooks  the  shad  in  the 
top  of  the  mouth,  you  can  be  assured 
of  a good  connection,  but  the  hook 
often  snares  the  fish  in  the  low  or  side 
portion  of  the  jaw.  Too  much  horsing 
will  tear  this  area  and  your  shad  will 
be  gone.  Let  the  reel  drag  do  the 
work — you  hang  on,  keep  a tight  line, 
and  savor  the  battle. 

One  essential  item  for  successful 
shad  fishing  is  a long-handled  wide- 
mouthed landing  net.  Few  anglers  can 
successfully  horse  a shad  into  a boat 
without  a net,  and  even  skilled 
netmen  lose  shad.  Be  sure  your  shad  is 
tired  enough  to  let  you  hold  it  near 
the  boat,  but  when  it  makes  a run  as 
you  get  it  near  the  boat,  a frequent 
occurrence,  let  the  fish  take  line  and 
start  the  fight  all  over  again.  Patience 
is  another  ingredient  to  successful 
fishing. 

To  net  a shad  from  a boat,  place 
the  net  on  the  downstream  side  of  the 
fish,  and  as  the  angler  lets  the  fish 
slide  with  the  current  (but  still 
maintaining  a tight  line),  you  scoop 
up  the  shad  in  the  net  precisely  and 
quickly. 

Good  luck  this  year,  and  1 hope 
your  arms  ache  from  the  action  after 


each  trip.  Most  shad  anglers  know 
that  catching  these  fish  is  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  freshwater  angling 
experiences.  If  you’ve  never  fought  a 
shad,  I hope  this  is  your  season. 


When  he's  not  fishing  for  shad.  Art 
Michaels  edits  Pennsylvania  Angler 
and  Boat  Pennsylvania  magazines. 

His  best  fish  last  year  was  a JVi-pound 
roe  shad  that  waged  a half-hour  battle 
before  netting. 


Which  Pound-Test  Line 
for  the  Biggest  Shad? 

In  1984,  50  Senior  Angler’s  Awards 
were  made  for  American  shad. 
Minimum  weight  is  7 pounds.  Of 
those  50  fish,  29,  or  58  percent,  were 
hauled  in  on  6-pound-test 
monofilament  line.  Taken  on 
8-pound-test  mono  were  12  shad, 
10-pound-test  line  accounted  for  three 
fish,  and  one  each  was  taken  on 
12-pound-test  and  14-pound-test  line. 
Four  award  applications  didn’t  specify 
the  pound-test  of  the  line  used.  Best- 
bet  line  for  the  biggest  shad? 
6-pound-test  mono! 
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Using  skills  and  knowledge  to  fool  the  biggest  fish — third  season  of  an  angler? 


My  father  wasn’t  an  angler,  and 
most  of  my  outback  adventures  were 
done  alone.  There  was  no  one  to 
remind  me  to  watch  my  rod  and  reel 
when  1 found  other  things  more 
interesting;  like  skipping  rocks  across 
a glass-topped  pond  or  trying  to  snag 
“minnies”  with  a dipnet.  or  watching  a 
ballet  of  a herd  of  w hirligig  beetles, 
caught  in  a constant  whirlpool  race. 

In  later  angling  years,  when  my 
equipment  and  my  desires  to 
outsmart  fish  became  more 
sophisticated,  natural  diversions 
caught  my  eye  less.  As  1 remember  it, 
the  thrust  of  a day  on  or  along  the 
water  took  the  form  of  lust.  The  idea 
was  to  catch  the  limit;  to  compete 
with  other  kids  my  age  in  filling  the 
creel. 

“How’d  you  do  on  Saturday?”  Td 
ask  a classmate. 

“Caught  the  limit.”  was  his  predict- 
able answer. 

“Me  too,”  was  invariably  my 
response. 


Hunters  and  anglers,  somewhere 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  or 
thereabouts,  become  obsessed  with  the 
ego-satisfying  challenge  of  limiting 
out.  1 he  essence  of  the  sport  was 
measured  in  how  many  gutted  fish 
hung  on  a stringer  or  how  many 
cottontails  weighed  down  the  game 
bag.  Of  course,  some  people  never 
outgrow  this  season  of  life,  needing 
the  affirmation  of  saying  they  “caught 
the  limit”  to  verify  that,  indeed,  it  was 
a day  of  fun,  relaxation,  and  success. 

The  third  season,  the  autumn  of 
one’s  years,  perhaps,  whether  in 
the  pursuit  of  whitetails  or  walleye, 
becomes  a pursuit  of  trophies.  Skills, 
knowledge  and  past  successes  become 
the  bases  for  seeking  8-pound  bass, 
20-inch  rainbows,  or  40-pound 
muskies.  It’s  a time  when  one’s 
patience  is  tested;  the  final  reward  is 
the  eventual  big  one  that  doesn’t  get 
away. 

Thankfully,  the  maturation  of  an 
angler  brings  a desire  to  nurture  the 


Igot  to  thinking  recently  about  the 
great  variety  of  anglers  with 
whom  I’ve  had  the  privilege  to 
cross  lines  over  the  years.  Like  their 
varied  looks  and  personalities,  their 
fishing  techniques  and  the  drives 
behind  their  angling  pursuits  provide 
a thought-provoking  perspective  on 
this  sport,  enjoyed  by  some  60 
million  Americans. 

In  the  past  year  alone  I’ve  spent 
time  with  tykes  who  were  content  to 
reel  in  dollar-sized  bluegills  that 
jiggled  their  bobbers  on  the  surfaces 
of  farm  ponds,  dry  fly  purists 
focusing  on  their  invisible  offerings 
floating  down  blackwater  trout 
streams,  semi-pro  basscasters  end- 
lessly tossing  crankbaits  or  teasing 
pork-covered  jigs  from  their  luxury 
bass  boats,  and  white-haired  gents 
squatting  on  riverbanks,  occasionally 
glancing  at  rod  tips  braced  by  Y- 
sticks,  but  seemingly  more  concerned 
with  keeping  their  pipes  lit  as  they 
gazed  across  the  cold  river  waters 
where  suckers  were  starting  their 
late-winter  spawns. 

In  Pennsylvania,  there’s  an  angling 
sport  for  all  seasons,  and  in  the  course 
of  an  angler’s  lifetime  there  are  varied 
seasons — not  the  winter-through-fall 
changes  but  rather  the  “seasons”  that 
one  experiences  in  a life  filled  with 
rods  and  reels. 

As  newcomers  to  the  sport,  we 
sought  to  master  the  basics  with 
the  first  measures  of  success,  based  on 
how  well  we  executed  a cast  and  the 
grace  with  which  we  dragged  bluegills 
or  bullheads  onto  the  bank.  1 can 
recall  many  pleasant  summer 
afternoons  pulling  chubs  from  Saucon 
Creek  near  the  southern  Lehigh 
County  village  where  1 grew  up.  I’d  fill 
a bucket  with  the  silvery  minnows,  all 
hooked  with  bits  of  gardenworm. 
Then,  when  the  tally  was  made,  Td 
pour  them  all  back  to  catch  another 
day. 

But  my  first  trout  was  destined  for 
the  frying  pan.  As  I now  remember  it, 
the  8-inch  rainbow  didn’t  feed  the 
family,  but  it  was  the  best  fish  dinner 
I’ve  ever  tasted. 

Not  all  those  first  outings  were  fully 
occupied  by  fish.  On  days  when  the 
biting  and  the  catching  was  slow, 
shoreline  green  frogs  or  iridescent 
“medicine  doctors”  (damselflies) 
served  as  pleasant  distractions. 
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resource.  The  greatest  form  of  respect 
is  afforded  the  quarry  by  learning  of 
its  lifestyle,  the  role  it  plays  in  the 
ecological  scheme,  the  problems 
facing  its  welfare,  and  the  ways  that  it 
must  be  treated  to  assure  its  health 
and  survival. 

The  gentleness  shown  a liberated 
trout  following  a hook-and-line 
struggle  sometimes  says  it  all.  I've 
watched  from  afar  as  anglers  freed 
their  prey.  The  method  used  often 
told  of  the  season  of  their  lives  and 
their  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
fish. 

No  longer  is  ego  satisfaction  or 
dominance  over  a lesser  being  the 
reason  for  sacrificing  a catch.  To  kill  a 
fish  for  a meal  or  mount  becomes  a 
meaningful  experience;  ritualistic  on 
occasion. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  transition  to  the 
fourth  season — when  killing  a 
catch  is  the  exception.  Not  to  say  that 
a wilderness  campout  won’t  be 
heightened  by  a panful  of  fresh-caught 
brook  trout,  or  that  the  want  of  a 
perch  or  walleye  dinner  is 
unimportant. 

Chances  are  that  by  the  time  an 
angler’s  reached  the  twilight  of  his 
existence,  there’s  not  much  left  to 
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prove  to  himself  or  others.  At  times 
this  golden  era  may  occur  well  in 
advance  of  age  60 — or,  for  some, 
never  at  all. 

1 imagine  that  my  own  retirement 
years  will  be  spent  in  some  messy 
wooden  craft  which  is,  nonetheless, 
buoyant  and  easy  to  row.  It  will  drift 
with  the  breeze  across  some  mountain 
lake.  A rod,  tipped  with  live  bait,  will 
arch  from  the  gunwale.  I’ll  watch 
shoreline  herons  spearing  frogs  and 
minnows,  my  attentions  broken  only 
when  the  telltale  wiggle  of  the  rod  tip 
signals  action  from  below. 

Maybe  I’ll  even  pause  to  watch  a 
green  frog  or  study  the  iridescent 
beauty  of  a damselfly’s  back  — bring- 
ing back  memories  of  days  when 
angling  brought  similar  diversions. 

For  now,  though.  I’m  still  hot  on 
the  path  of  a lunker  bass.  I’ve  caught 
many  but  never  the  trophy  that 
should  rightly  hang  on  my  log  home’s 
wall-  -somewhere  near  the  fireplace 
and  next  to  the  10-point  buck  that’s 
still  eluded  me,  as  well. 

The  numbers  game  is  over,  as  is  the 
chore  of  trying  to  limit  out  by  10  a.m. 
on  the  trout  season  inaugural.  If  a 
catch  is  to  be  kept,  it’s  carefully 
handled  to  bring  the  finest  tastes  to 


the  dinner  table.  There’s  no  room  to 
tolerate  waste. 

Scorned  as  much  as  wasteful  acts  is 
the  egotistical  angler.  Even  those 
listed  as  friends  find  intolerance  and 
scorn  the  price  of  their  immature 
attitudes.  1 praise  those  who  take  the 
time  to  help  a newcomer,  kid  or  adult, 
get  started  in  this  lifetime  diversion. 

Perhaps  it  is  truly  a cycle  and  not  a 
progression  that  takes  an  angler  on  his 
or  her  journey  through  the  seasons  of 
life.  For,  with  age.  I’ve  seen  others 
return  to  spring  despite  gray  strands 
of  hair  that  indicate  a passing  of 
numerous  winters,  especially  when 
they  share  their  know-how  and 
wisdom  with  younger  family  members 
or  friends. 

Many  of  us  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  sport  has  been 
sufficiently  mastered  and  the  biggest 
fish  retained  are  those  that  jump  and 
splash  in  our  memories — memories  on 
which  we  reflect  while  hunkered  in  a 
wooden  boat,  watching  a silent 
bobber  drift  with  the  wind.  r— i 


Tom  Fegely  hosts  ‘‘Call  of  the  Out- 
doors" on  WGAL-TV  in  Lancaster. 
The  show  recently  celebrated  its  30th 
anniversary,  making  it  the  longest- 
running  outdoor  show  in  America. 


Ck3in:q)aiiioiis]iip 
— at  Last! 


When  God  gave  me  a little  boy 
I vowed  that  I’d  ensure, 

His  every  need  and  every  want 
And  make  his  life  secure. 


by  Dj^..  Yeager 


I set  the  pace  that  left  no  time 
For  idleness  or  wishing, 

No  foolish  squander  of  my  time 
On  wasteful  things  like  fishing 

I felt  quite  proud  of  my  results 
Until  one  day  he  spumed. 

My  latest  gift  a brand  new  bike 
Stood  as  I placed  it,  wheels  unturned. 

I searched  for  him  until  I found 
Him  sitting  by  the  brook. 

Passing  time  with  an  ill-dressed  man 
And  baiting  up  a hook. 

I listened  quietly  as  he  spoke 
“Hey  Dad,  you  have  a bite. 

Gee,  this  is  ever  so  much  fun 
To  have  you  here  tonight.” 

My  puzzled  heart  turned  cold  inside; 
Had  someone  filled  my  place? 

I took  another  look  to  find 
The  stranger  had  no  face. 

The  boy  had  propped  my  fishing  hat 
And  coat  upon  a pole. 

To  take  my  place  upon  the  bank 
Of  the  old  fishing  hole. 

I grieved  to  think  that  I had  been 
Replaced  by  apparition 
Then  and  there  I learned  the  truth 
‘Bout  boys  and  dads  and  fishing. 

I took  my  place  beside  the  boy. 

My  heart  welled  up  with  shame. 

“I’m  sorry  that  I’m  late,”  I said. 

I’ve  no  one  else  to  blame.” 

I donned  the  shapeless  hat  and  coat 
And  felt  relieved  to  find 
They  fit  a man  who’d  just  grown  up 
In  stature  and  in  mind. 

“I  hope  you  haven’t  caught  them  all.” 
He  looked  at  me  with  glee. 

“No,  dad.  I’ve  always  put  them  back, 
“Til  you  could  fish  with  me.” 


'aWd  R Thompson 
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1984  Biggest  Fish  of  the  Year 

At  Harrisburg’s  sport  show  last  February,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commissioner  J.  Wayne  Yorks  presented  these  anglers 
with  plaques  for  their  catching  1984’s  biggest  fish.  From  left 
to  right,  the  award  winners  are  Mike  Pokorny  (6-pound, 

8- ounce  smallmouth  bass),  Gerald  Laird  (39-pound, 

9- ounce  musky),  Joseph  Grippe  (12-pound,  7-ounce 
steelhead),  Sheldon  Metzger  (2-pound,  1 1-ounce  bullhead). 


John  Angermeir  (12-pound,  14-ounce  brown  trout), 

Stephen  Fuhrman  (1-pound,  12-ounce  bluegill),  Mike 
Malenovitch  (14-pound  walleye),  Richard  Marsili  (5-pound, 
12-ounce  pickerel),  Paul  Anderson  (8-pound,  6-ounce 
sucker),  Richard  Kressley  (1-pound,  8-ounce  rock  bass),  Harry 
Miller  (2-pound,  2-ounce  yellow  perch),  Frank  Voneida 
(22-pound,  1 1-ounce  striped  bass),  and  Anthony 
Fortebuono,  whose  9-pound,  7-ounce  American  shad 
established  a new  state  record. 


Reporter  Honored 

Free  Press  (Quakertown)  reporter  Sandy  McClure 
(center)  accepts  a Fish  Commission  Conservation  Service 
Award  from  Ralph  W.  Abele  (right).  Commission  executive 
director.  Northern  Bucks  County  waterways  conservation 
officer  Stan  Plevyak  (left)  was  also  present  for  the  event. 
McClure  was  honored  for  her  articles  on  the  pollution 
problems  of  Tohickon  Creek  and  Lake  Nockamixon,  which 
she  wrote  during  the  last  two  years.  The  award  was  offered 
“for  willingly  and  ably  providing  service  to  the  people  of 
this  Commonwealth  in  the  cause  of  conservation...”  In 
addition  to  the  Fish  Commission  award,  McClure  has  won 
other  state  awards  for  her  articles  on  pollution  and  health 
problems. 
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Fish-for-Free 

Saturday,  June  1 , 1 

Pennsylvania  made  history  last  fall  when  it  became  the  first 
state  in  the  nation  to  conduct  a statewide  free  fishing  day.  On 
that  day  the  requirement  for  a fishing  license  was  lifted  for 
residents  and  non-residents. 

“Our  goal  was  to  introduce  as  many  people  as  possible  to 
the  sport  of  fishing,”  said  Mike  Bickler,  director  of  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Office  of  Information.  “Fishing  is  probably  the 
only  lifetime  family  sport.  It  can  be  enjoyed  by  young  child- 
ren, senior  citizens,  men  and  women  and  even  the  handi- 
capped. And  in  Pennsylvania  we  are  blessed  with  some  of  the 
finest  angling  available  anywhere  in  the  United  States.” 

Thousands  of  anglers  participated  in  the  nation’s  inaugural 
fish-for-free  day  last  September.  It  was  such  a success  that  the 
Commission  has  scheduled  another  one  for  June  I of  this 
year. 

In  addition  to  opening  all  the  waters  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Commission  will  conduct  fishing  seminars  at  4 1 
sites  scattered  across  the  state.  According  to  Ralph  W.  Abele, 
the  Commission’s  executive  director,  the  seminar  sites  should 
be  a great  place  for  the  novice  angler  to  give  fishing  a try  for 
the  first  time.  “In  addition  to  fishing  and  casting  demonstra- 
tions in  seminars,  anglers  will  be  treated  to  fish  filleting  and 
cooking  demonstrations  at  many  of  the  sites,”  said  Abele. 
Commission  personnel  from  the  Division  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment, the  Office  of  Information  and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
and  Engineering  will  host  the  seminars  and  provide  hands-on 
instruction. 


According  to  Bickler,  a number  of  national  tackle  manu- 
facturers such  as  Garcia,  Daiwa,  Zebco,  Shimano,  Berkley 
and  Shakespeare  will  be  providing  loaner  rods  and  reels  for 
novice  anglers.  “Mr.  Twister,  Bass  Buster  and  the  Gaines 
Popper  Company  have  also  donated  thousands  of  panfish  Jigs 
and  poppers  for  the  Commission’s  use  at  the  seminar  sites.” 
Local  sportsmen’s  organizations  are  also  slated  to  be  on  hand 
at  the  seminar  sites  to  offer  expertise  to  first-time  anglers. 

“It’s  our  hope  that  experienced  anglers  will  use  free  fishing 
day  to  introduce  friends,  neighbors  or  relatives  to  the  sport  of 
fishing,”  said  Bickler.  “Fishing  can  offer  whatever  change 
people  are  looking  for.  It  might  be  learning  new  skills,  it  can 
be  an  exciting  challenge,  or  it  can  Just  provide  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  communing  with  nature.”  Bickler  urges  families  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  participate  together  in  the  sport. 


1 985  FISH-FOR-FREE  DA  Y SITES 

Northwest  Region 

Butler  County  — Lake  Arthur 

Crawford  County  — Tamarack  Lake 

Erie  County  — Edinboro  Lake.  Presque  Isle  Bay 

Mercer  County  — Lake  Wilhelm 

Venango  County  — Justus  Lake 

Northcentral  Region 

Centre  County  — Sayers  Lake 
Clinton  County  — Kettle  Creek  State  Park  Lake 
Lycoming  County  — Rose  Valley  Lake 
Tioga  County  — Hills  Creek  Lake 

Northeast  Region 

Bradford  County  — Mt.  Pisgah  State  Park  Lake 
Carbon  County  — Mauch  Chunk  Lake 
Lackawanna  County  — Lackawanna  Lake 
Luzerne  County  — Lake  Took-A-While 
Montour  County  — Lake  Chillisquaque 
Wayne  County  — Prompton  Dam 

Southwest  Region 

Allegheny  County  — North  Park  Lake 
Armstrong  County  — Crooked  Creek  Lake 
Beaver  County  — Lower  Hereford  Manor  l.ake 
Cambria  County  — Glendale  Lake 
Fayette  County  — Dunlap  Creek  Lake 
Indiana  County  — Yellow  Creek  Lake 
Somerset  County  — Lake  Somerset 
Washington  County  — Canonsburg  Lake 
Westmoreland  County  — Twin  Lakes  Park 

Southcentral  Region 

Bedford  County  — Shawnee  Lake 

Blair  County  — Canoe  Creek  State  Park  Lake 

Cumberland  County  — Opossum  Lake 

Huntingdon  County  — Stone  Valley  Lake 

Lebanon  County  — Stovers  Dam 

Perry  County  — l.ittle  Buffalo  State  Park  Lake 

York  County  — Lake  Marburg,  Pinchot  Lake 

Southeast  Region 

Berks  County  Blue  Marsh  Lake 

Bucks  County  Lake  Galena 

Chester  County  — Marsh  Creek  Lake 
Delaware  County  — City  of  Chester  Boat  Ramp 
Lancaster  County  — Muddy  Run  Park 
Lehigh  County  --  Lehigh  Canal 
Northampton  County  — Minsi  Lake 
Schuylkill  County  — Stover’s  Dam 
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WCO  Paul  Sowers, 
1933-1985 

Paul  Sowers,  waterways 
conservation  officer  for  Warren 
County,  died  February  26,  1985.  He 
was  a 24-year  veteran  of  Fish 
Commission  service.  Throughout  his 
career.  Sowers  served  in  Allegheny 
County,  in  the  Southeast  Region  as 
watercraft  safety  officer,  and  in 
Warren  County. 


Angling  and  Boating 
Hotline 

Keystone  State  fishermen  and 
boaters  can  learn  the  latest  water 
conditions  and  hotspot  information 
about  waterways  across  the  state  from 
the  Fish  Commission  Fishing  and 
Boating  Hotline.  The  information  is 
updated  regularly.  For  the  latest,  call 
717-657-4444  (This  number  isn’t 
toll-free). 


Coming  up  in 
Pennsylvania  Angler 

• June  Look  for  the  low-down  on 
fooling  B-I-G  Allegheny  River  catfish, 
with  special  details  on  where  else  to 
tempt  Pennsylvania’s  biggest  catfish. 

• June  “A  Pennsylvania  Musky  Fish- 
ing Seminar”  is  the  complete  technical 
know-how  of  the  Keystone  State’s  most 
successful  musky  anglers.  Don’t  miss  it! 


Walleye  are  an  increasingly  popular 
Pennsylvania  fish,  and  are  often  fooled 
with  slow,  wobbling  deep-running 
crankbaits.  Walleye  prefer  deep  holes  with 
rocky,  gravel  bottoms. 


To  be  sure  to  get  into  good  shad  fishing, 
launch  early  to  get  a good  spot.  To  be  sure 
of  your  spot  in  the  early  low-light  morning 
hours,  check  out  some  landmarks  during 
daylight  to  find  your  location  easily  in  the 
dark. 


Later  this  month,  begin  to  look  for 
panfish  moving  into  bed  areas  in  sandy 
and  gravel-filled  shallows  along  the 
shoreline.  They  are  great  fun  to  catch  at 
this  time,  with  local  farm  ponds  ideal 
spots  for  almost  private  fishing. 


Coho  and  chinook  salmon  feed 
primarily  on  small  smelt  and  alewives,  so 
lures  imitating  these  small  fish,  trolled  fast 
with  downriggers,  are  the  best  to  use  most 
of  the  time. 


When  fly  fishing  for  trout,  try  darker 
shades  of  dry  flies  later  this  month. 

Darker  shades  of  brown  and  gray 
mayflies,  caddis  flies,  and  stone  flies  are 
common  early  in  the  spring  with  the 
lighter  cream,  ivory,  yellow,  and  light 
green  colors  best  in  mid-summer. 

When  rigging  crayfish  for  smallmouth 
bass,  hook  them  lightly  through  the  tail  or 
the  back  with  the  hook  point  exposed. 
Bass  take  crayfish  from  any  direction,  and 
this  rigging  ensures  the  deepest  hook 
penetration. 

For  best  results  with  shad,  it  is 
necessary  to  get  extra  deep.  A shad  dart 
with  an  inline  sinker  or  a tandem  rig  of 
two  shad  darts  works  to  keep  the  lure 
deep  in  the  current.  Also,  use  as  light  a 
line  as  possible  to  prevent  “bellying”  of  the 
line  in  the  current,  which  raises  the  lures. 


Use  split  shot,  fuse  wire,  or  lead  strips 
on  your  line  when  early  season  trout 
fishing  to  get  the  flies,  baits  or  lures  down 
deep.  Keep  the  weight  about  12  to  18 
inches  above  the  lure  or  bait  so  you  don’t 
restrict  movement  of  the  lure  or  natural 
drift  of  a bait.  Often,  upstream  casts  help 
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of  our  aquatic  resources,  the  protec- 
tion and  management  of  the  state's 
diversified  fisheries  and  to  the  ideals 
of  safe  boating  and  optimum  boating 
opportunities 
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While  fishing  near  Shanksville  (near  Somerset)  this  summer.  1 
spotted  a seemingly  dead  perch  floating  among  the  shoreline  rocks. 
To  my  surprise,  when  I picked  up  the  fish,  a 3'/;-foot  to  4-foot  snake 

was  attached  trying  to  swallow  the  fish! 
I gently  lifted  it  onto  the  bank  and  watched  it  for  about  two 
hours.  The  snake  finally  gave  up,  spit  it  out,  and  crawled  back 
among  the  rocks.  1 don’t  know  the  kind  of  snake  it  was.  Maybe  you 

could  help  me  on  this  point. 
— This  picture  of  the  event  1 took  seemed  to  me  to  be  very 

interesting,  so  I thought  I'd  send  a copy  to  you. 


Tom  Merritt 
West  Mifflin,  PA 


Thank  you  for  sending  your  letter 
and  accompanying  photographs. 
What  you  have  captured  on  film  is  a 
common  northern  water  snake 
attempting  to  make  a meal  of  a fish 
too  big  to  handle,  but  like  youngsters 
whose  eyes  are  bigger  than  their 
stomachs,  it  does  not  succeed. 

Although  securing  a meal  is  a 
necessary  and  commonplace  function 
for  a northern  water  snake,  few 
people  get  to  witness  it.  In  addition 
to  fishes  that  can  be  easily  caught 
and  swallowed,  the  northern  water 
snake  feeds  on  frogs,  salamanders, 
crustaceans,  insects,  and  small 
mammals. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  awarded  boys  from  9 
to  16  years  of  age  a medal  for  killing 
water  snakes,  which  was  inscribed 
with  the  words  “ . . . for  meritorious 
work  in  conservation.”  This  was 
done  in  the  belief  that  water  snakes 
were  serious  competitors  with 
fishermen  for  fishes  that  rightfully 
belonged  to  anglers.  The  award  was 
discontinued  when  it  was  learned 
5 that  except  for  certain  situations 
i when  fish  are  confined  and 
I artificially  abundant,  the  snakes  take 
: those  fishes  which  are  unfit, 
weakened,  dying,  or  dead.  In  natural 
situations,  water  snakes  are  beneficial 
by  removing  the  dead  and  culling  the 
weak,  thus  contributing  to  the  fitness 
and  vitality  of  fish  populations. 

I'niike  the  humans  who  might 
have  found  and  kept  the  big,  still, 
fresh,  fish;  or  who  might  have  lost  it 
I after  a long,  but  disappointing 
struggle;  or  who  might  have  released 
^ it  after  a long  struggle  so  that  it 
might  be  caught  again,  the  snake  in 
I your  pictures  released  the  big  one 
j without  disappointment  or 
expectation,  because  it  was  unable  to 
i do  what  comes  naturally  to  it. 


Clark  N.  Shiffer 
'i  Herpetology  and 

Endangered 

> Species  Coordinator 


Bedford  and  Blair 
Counties 

Bedford  County  i 


by  James  Beatty 


Bedford  County,  located  in  the  southcentral  part  of  the 
state,  was  created  in  1771  from  part  of  Cumberland 
County.  It  was  named  for  Fort  Bedford,  which  in 
turn  was  named  in  1759  for  the  British  Duke  of  Bedford. 


The  county  is  an  agricultural  area,  which  consists  of  many 
streams,  numerous  lakes,  and  one  river.  Here  are  some  of 
the  better  places  to  try  your  luck. 


Yellow  Creek 

Yellow  Creek  is  a limestone  stream  located  in  the  area  of 
Woodbury  and  Waterside  near  Route  36.  This  section  starts 
at  the  dam  at  Waterside  and  flows  downstream  for  about 
1 1 miles  to  the  junction  with  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the 
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Juniata  River  at  Hopewell,  near  Route  26. 

Yellow  Creek  is  made  up  of  fast-flowing  riffles,  slow- 
moving  pockets,  and  deep  pools.  Much  of  Yellow  Creek 
has  natural  trout  reproduction,  and  it  is  stocked  with  all 
three  species  of  trout.  With  brown  and  rainbow  the  pre- 
dominant species,  selection  of  bait  varies  with  the  time  of 
year.  In  spring,  worms  and  minnows  are  the  choice,  with 
salmon  eggs  and  nymphs  running  a close  second.  As  the 
season  progresses,  flies  produce  fish.  There  is  a one-mile 
section  set  aside  for  delayed  harvest,  fly-fishing-only, 
located  in  the  Redbank  Hill  section.  It  is  well-marked  with 
posters.  The  fish  sizes  range  up  to  about  20  inches.  Most  of 
the  tributary  streams  flowing  into  Yellow  Creek  are  also 


stocked  with  trout,  and  they  offer  excellent  fishing. 

The  natural  trout  foods  of  Yellow  Creek  are  abundant, 
and  the  trout  are  a little  more  selective  than  in  many 
streams.  When  fishing  this  stream,  change  your  bait  or  lures 
often,  and  fish  in  early  morning  and  again  late  in  the 
evening. 

Cove  Creek  is  also  well-stocked  throughout  its  17.7-mile 
length.  April  through  June  is  the  best  time  to  fish  Cove 
Creek,  and  minnows  and  worms  are  tops  here. 

Bobs  Creek 

Bobs  Creek  is  a freestone  stream  flowing  through  game 
lands  and  Blue  Knob  State  Park,  then  into  open  meadows 
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and  forest  areas.  It  parallels  Route  869  from  near  Pavia  to 
Osterburg.  From  Osterburg  to  the  junction  with  Dunnings 
Creek  at  Reynoldsdale  it  parallels  Legislative  Route  05060, 
a distance  of  14  miles. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  stream,  located  on  the  game 
lands  and  in  Blue  Knob  State  Park,  has  some  natural 
reproduction  of  brook  and  brown  trout.  Combined  with  the 
annual  stockings,  this  area  is  a fine  fishery.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  nice  catches  are  taken  with  worms  and 
minnows,  and  trout  in  the  18-  to  20-inch  class  are  not 
uncommon.  The  summer  and  fall  catches  are  on  flies,  with 
the  fishing  tapering  off  due  to  the  flow.  Early  morning 
hours  are  the  best  bet.  In  September  and  October,  fisher- 
men are  once  again  back  on  the  banks  of  Bobs  Creek,  after 
that  one  that  got  away  in  early  May. 

Raystown  Branch.  Juniata  River 

The  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  flows  from 
the  Bedford-Somerset  County  line  at  New  Baltimore  down- 
stream for  a distance  of  about  71  miles,  where  it  flows  into 
and  helps  create  the  Raystown  Dam.  The  first  21  miles  to 
just  east  of  the  town  of  Bedford  make  up  the  trout  waters. 
This  area  is  heavily  stocked  with  all  three  species  of  trout,  with 
browns  and  rainbows  the  dominant  species.  The  river  paral- 
lels routes  30,  31,  and  26  much  of  the  way  through  Bedford 
County. 

In  spring,  worms,  minnows,  and  salmon  eggs  are  the  best 
bets.  The  trout  usually  range  from  10  to  12  inches  with  an 
occasional  I5-incher  or  18-incher.  Many  sections  of  the 
river  are  good  for  spin  fishing  and  even  floating  in  a canoe. 
The  Bedford  Fort  area,  located  in  the  town  of  Bedford,  has 
a small  park  where  youngsters  can  fish.  This  is  a good  fam- 
ily spot. 

The  river  warms  in  early  summer,  and  the  catches  of 
trout  drop  off.  However,  with  50  miles  of  warmwater  fish- 
ing, the  action  continues.  Rock  bass  and  smallmouth  bass 
then  become  the  favored  species,  with  very  good  small- 
mouth bass  action.  The  Bedford  area  to  the  dam  at  Saxton 
is  a good  float  trip  especially  from  the  Juniata  crossing  area 
to  Hopewell,  a span  of  about  25  miles.  The  river  near 
Tatesville  is  a good  smallmouth  bass  area  with  stonecats 
and  hellgrammites  the  favorite  baits  for  spin  fishermen  and 
anglers  with  baitcasting  gear. 

The  entire  length  of  the  50-mile  section  has  muskellunge 
with  the  Bedford  Narrows  the  best  spot. 

Town  Creek 

Town  Creek  is  a good  early  spring  fishery  that  is  heavily 
stocked  with  both  brown  and  rainbow  trout.  The  stream 
flows  from  Chaneyville  to  the  Pennsylvania-Maryland  line, 
a distance  of  about  10  miles  paralleling  Route  326  much  of 
the  way.  This  stream  has  slow-moving  riffles,  undercut 
banks,  and  deep  pockets.  Baits  include  worms,  minnows, 
salmon  eggs,  and  cheese,  with  salmon  eggs  considered  the 
number-one  offering. 

When  warmer  spring  weather  sets  in,  some  nice  catches 
of  smallmouth  bass  are  made.  Trout  fishing  slows  until 
September,  when  once  again  the  fishermen  appear,  tempt- 
ing some  of  the  older  and  wiser  holdovers  from  the  early 
part  of  the  season. 


Koon  Lake 

Koon  Lake  is  one  of  two  lakes  making  up  the  Evitts 
Creek  Water  Company,  serving  as  reservoirs  for  Cumber- 
land, Maryland.  It  consists  of  268  acres  of  some  of  the  fin- 
est shore  fishing  to  be  had  anywhere.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
shore-fishing-only  rule  here.  Rainbow  trout  in  the  spring  is 
the  number-one  species,  and  catches  range  in  size  from  10 
inches  to  20  inches  plus.  Salmon  eggs  of  all  colors,  sizes, 
and  flavors  are  used  and  considered  the  top  bait.  Fishing 
deep  is  often  the  only  way  the  larger  trout  are  taken  in  the 
summer  months.  The  depth  at  which  anglers  score  varies 
from  10  to  30  feet  or  more. 

Once  trout  season  gets  under  way,  the  panfishermen  get 
very  active  on  the  lake,  sometimes  outnumbering  trout 
fishermen.  The  place  known  as  the  red  barn  area  (nothing 
there  now  but  an  old  foundation)  is  often  lined  elbow-to- 
elbow  with  bluegill  fishermen. 

When  summer  gets  into  full  swing,  you  find  the  shore 
lined  after  dark  with  lanterns,  generators,  and  flood  lights. 

Koon  Lake  hosts  anglers  from  April  to  March,  starting 
with  trout  and  panfish  in  April  to  July,  better-than-average 
bass  and  panfish  from  June  to  September,  and  then  back  tc 
trout  again  until  the  March  I closing. 

The  lake  can  be  reached  by  taking  Route  220  south  of 
Bedford  to  Centerville,  then  Legislative  Route  05006  to  the 
lake  just  east  of  Centerville. 

Gordon  Lake 

Gordon  Lake,  at  275  acres,  is  the  other  waterway  of  the 
Evitts  Creek  Water  Company.  Like  Koon  Lake,  only  shore 
fishing  is  permitted.  The  two  lakes  are  separated  by  a dam 
breast.  Gordon  Lake  is  known  for  its  fine  bass,  walleye,  anc 
muskellunge  fishing,  and  for  its  excellent  panfishing. 

In  the  summer  you  will  find  the  only  bridge  over  the  lake 
“standing  room  only.”  Lanterns  are  hung  from  the  bridge 
to  just  above  the  water  line.  These  are  walleye  and  crappie 
fishermen,  and  minnows,  worms,  and  jigs  are  their  favorite 
spinning  tackle  offerings.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  walleye  ol 
28  inches  or  crappies  of  12  inches  to  be  caught.  At  this 
same  time,  the  weedbeds  are  invaded  by  scores  of  bass 
fishermen,  with  Jitterbugs  their  favorite  offering.  Bass  fish- 
ing here  is  very  good. 

During  early  morning  hours  in  the  spring,  yellow  perch 
fishermen  work  the  edges  of  the  weeds  with  minnows  and 
jigs.  The  fall  of  the  year  is  bluegill  time  from  the  bridge, 
using  mealworms  and  a small  bobber,  dropping  the  bait 
down  12  or  15  feet  from  the  bridge.  A full  limit  of  50  blue- 
gills  can  be  caught  in  a few  hours. 

Shawnee  Lake 

Shawnee  Lake  is  a state  park  waterway  of  451  acres.  The 
lake  is  located  on  Route  96  just  south  of  the  town  of 
Schellsburg  on  Route  30.  Shawnee  Lake  is  a fine  large- 
mouth  bass  spot.  Mostly  shallow,  the  aquatic  vegetation  is 
thick  and  protrudes  above  the  surface  in  many  areas — a 
trait  many  bass  fishermen  look  for,  and  the  kind  of  cover 
big  bass  love. 

Boats  with  electric  motors  are  permitted,  and  trolling  is 
very  popular.  Live  bait  is  a favorite,  and  spinners  and  plugs 
take  their  share  of  fish.  June  is  definitely  the  best  month  for 
bass,  but  they  are  taken  all  summer  long. 
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Trout  Stocking  in 
Bedford  and  Blair  Counties 

These  two  counties  received  more  than  155,000  fish 
last  year  in  inseason  and  preseason  stockings.  Here 
are  some  good  trout  fishing  bets  with  the  number  of 
fish  stocked. 


Bedford  County 

Clear  Creek 

3,800 

Cove  Creek 

13,400 

Evitts  Creek 

4,400 

Raystown  Branch,  Juniata  River 

24,400 

Koon  Lake 

9,000 

Town  Creek 

10,600 

Little  Wills  Creek 

4,200 

Yellow  Creek 

13,600 

Bobs  Creek 

11,000 

Blair  County 
Bald  Eagle  Creek 
Bells  Gap  Run 
Blair  Gap  Run 
Canoe  Creek 
Canoe  Lake 
Clover  Creek 

Frankstown  Branch,  Juniata  River 
Piney  Creek 


6,700 

2,600 

4,000 

5.200 
16,750 

6.200 
7,200 
2,800 


Walleye  and  muskellunge  fishing  here  is  good,  with 
angler  awards  made  in  both  species  from  the  lake.  Trolling 
with  plugs  and  spinners  is  the  most  productive  method  in 
both  categories.  Late  spring  and  early  summer  are  the  best 
times. 

In  early  spring  the  crappie  fishermen  work  the  lake  with 
small  minnows  and  jigs. 

When  the  winter  months  bring  safe  ice,  the  lake  hosts 
many  ice  fishermen,  especially  on  weekends.  Chain  pickerel 
are  much  sought-after  along  with  pike,  walleye,  and  mus- 
kies.  Tip-ups  rigged  with  minnows  are  everywhere,  while 
groups  are  gathered  together,  jigging  for  panfish. 

Shawnee  Lake  has  a camping  area,  and  during  the 
summer,  families  of  bass  anglers  camp  there. 


Blair  County 


by  Richard  Tate 


Blair  County  is  not  often  publicized  as  one  of 

Pennsylvania’s  fishing  meccas,  but  it  provides  some 
pretty  fine  angling.  There  are  beautiful  freestone 
streams,  some  meadow  creeks,  assorted  ponds,  a popular 
lake  that  provides  top-notch  angling,  and  a large,  lovely 
river  that  has  recovered  from  75  years  of  industrial 
pollution. 

There  are  more  streams  suited  for  trout  fishing  in  the 
county  than  are  available  for  warmwater  species,  and  these 
streams  are  fished  very  heavily  during  the  opening  weeks  of 
the  season.  However,  by  mid-May  there  is  usually  plenty  of 
elbow  room  on  these  waterways.  Some  of  the  popular  free- 
stone streams  include  Bald  Eagle  Creek  off  Route  220  near 
Tyrone;  Bell’s  Gap  Run,  also  off  Route  220  near  Bellwood; 
Canoe  Creek  off  Route  22,  six  miles  east  of  Hollidaysburg; 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  Frankstown  Branch  of  the  Juniata 
River,  paralleling  Route  220  near  Claysburg. 

Clover,  Piney  creeks 

Blair  County  is  the  home  of  some  small  public  access 
spring-fed  trout  streams.  Clover  and  Piney  creeks.  Piney 
Creek  nearly  parallels  Route  866,  and  Clover  Creek  can  be 
reached  at  Fredericksburg.  Except  for  the  upper  portion  of 
Clover  Creek,  which  has  been  designated  wild  trout  water, 
these  streams  rely  on  stocked  trout  to  provide  the  bulk  of 
the  angling.  They  can  provide  good  fishing  for  avid  trout 
seekers.  The  quality  of  angling  depends  on  water  condi- 
tions. After  heavy  rains,  these  little  creeks  can  remain 
cloudy  for  weeks. Even  so,  the  fishing  can  be  quite  good, 
with  fly  fishing  the  Sulphur  hatches  the  season’s  main  event. 
Worms  in  Piney  Creek  are  also  a good  bait,  and  in  both 
streams,  size  1 spinners,  minnows,  and  crickets  are  good 
offerings. 


Little  Juniata  River 

Until  the  early  1970s,  the  Little  Juniata  had  been  a putrid 
stream  of  brown  effluent.  But  when  a local  papermill  closed 
its  pulp  mill  operation,  the  river  was  stocked  with  fmgerling 
trout  that  grew  rapidly,  and  the  Little  Juniata  became  a 
popular  trout  stream.  The  waterway  boasts  a year-round 


open  season.  Crayfish  and  minnows  are  good  baits  here, 
and  flies  and  streamers  take  fish. 

Bald  Eagle  Creek  is  another  good  Blair  County  bet.  Its 
6.5  miles  are  well-stocked,  and  flies,  worms,  spinners  (sizes 
1 and  2),  minnows,  and  eggs  are  good  fish-takers.  The  best 
action  occurs  in  April  through  June,  and  in  September  and 
October. 
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Tipton,  Big  Fill  runs 

Two  beautiful  freestoners,  Tipton  Run  near  Tipton  and 
Big  Fill  Run  near  Tyrone,  both  of  which  can  be  reached 
from  Route  220,  are  wild  trout  streams,  and  stocking  of 
hatchery  fish  has  been  stopped.  Having  fished  them  several 
times  last  summer,  I can  see  that  a quality  angling  expe- 
rience is  developing  on  these  lovely  mountain  streams!  They 
are  exceptional  fisheries. 


The  author  works  a streamer  fly  in  the  slightly  high,  milky 
waters  of  the  Little  Juniata  River. 

A variety  of  baits  and  lures  works  on  the  early  season 
trout  in  all  these  waterways,  especially  worms  and  min- 
nows. As  the  season  progresses,  the  fly  rodders  have  their 
day  with  an  assortment  of  hatches  that  last  until  mid-June. 
Some  of  the  fly  hatches  emerging  from  these  freestone 
streams  include  the  late-April  Blue  Quill,  mid-May  Sul- 
phurs, and  early  summer  Cream  Flies.  Summer  fishing  on 
the  freestoners  can  be  enjoyable  with  terrestrials,  though  1 
prefer  to  use  caddises  and  other  more  visible  flies. 

Canoe  Lake 

Warmwater  fishing  in  Blair  County  is  basically  a pond 
and  quarry  proposition,  with  small,  secluded  waters  open  to 
anglers  who  ask  permission  to  fish  them.  One  large  excep- 
tion is  popular  Canoe  Lake,  located  six  miles  east  of  Holli- 
daysburg  off  Route  22.  Anglers  often  make  fine  catches  of 
largemouth  bass  and  several  other  species  of  fish  on  the 
155-acre  DER  lake,  especially  in  June,  July,  and  in  the  late 
fall.  The  largest  bucketmouths  have  weighed  in  at  seven 
pounds!  Trout  from  heavy  preseason  and  early-season 
stockings,  excellent  numbers  of  pickerel,  palm-sized  sunfish, 
walleye  that  have  been  caught  up  to  12  pounds,  and  even 
an  occasional  musky,  one  of  which  weighed  30  pounds,  all 
fatten  the  creels  of  the  Canoe  Lake  fishermen.  For 
outstanding  bass  and  pickerel  action,  this  is  the  place  to  go. 

Canoe  Lake  is  also  a nice  place  for  a family  outing.  It  has 
clean  picnic  areas,  a swimming  area,  available  rental  boats, 
two  launch  sites,  and  large  numbers  of  sunfish  that  keep 
young  anglers  busy!  Ice  fishing  is  also  popular  on  Canoe 
Lake.  The  lake  receives  an  allotment  of  about  4,000  trout 
for  the  winter  season,  and  the  other  species  can  be  caught 
through  the  ice  as  well.  The  trout  go  for  mealworms  fished 
through  the  ice;  the  pickerel  favor  minnows. 

Frankstown  Branch 

The  Frankstown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  is  Blair 
County’s  longest  stream.  There  are  a few  anglers  who  are 
real  devotees  of  this  coffee-colored  little  river,  and  they 
angle  from  the  shore  for  an  assortment  of  fish.  Suckers,  cat- 
fish, carp,  pickerel,  sunfish,  bass,  and  hordes  of  fallfish  all 
show  up  in  the  catches  of  local  anglers.  The  Frankstown 
Branch  offers  very  good  smallmouth  bass  and  pickerel 
action,  and  spring  and  fall  are  the  best  times  to  score.  Min- 
nows, salmon  eggs,  worms,  and  size  2 spinners  are  good 
offerings. 

Sand  Banks  Ponds 

These  nine  ponds  totaling  about  25  acres  are  located 
south  of  Frankstown  off  Route  22.  Anglers  find  very  good 
largemouth  bass  action  here,  and  pickerel  are  also  taken. 
Spring  and  fall  are  the  best  times,  and  hard-water  fisher- 
men score  well  here,  too.  Streamers  for  fly  rodders,  and 
spinners  and  live  baits  for  spin  fishermen,  score  on  the 
pickerel.  For  largemouth  bass,  crankbaits  and  live  baits 
work.  Shore  fishing  only  is  the  word  here. 

James  Beatty  is  the  Bedford  County  waterways  comerva- 
tion  officer. 
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From  time  to  time,  those  who  work  in  the  conservation  field  either 
as  volunteers  or  as  employees  of  state  or  federal  conservation 
agencies  can  become  not  only  frustrated,  but  even  discouraged.  In 
recent  years,  these  times  have  seemed  to  come  more  frequently  for 
most  of  us,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  thoughts  to  cross  one’s 
mind,  “Is  anybody  else  doing  anything?  Does  anybody  really  care? 

Is  there  any  hope  for  the  future?” 

On  such  occasions,  it  would  do  us  all  well  to  have  the 
opportunities  to  work  with  young  people  and  to  see  what  is  going 
on.  We  have  had  such  refreshing  opportunities  in  the  last  month. 

One  of  these  most  encouraging  exposures  was  Fish  Commission 
staffs  taking  part  in  the  61st  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Science  and  the  ancillary  meeting  of  the  Junior 
Academy  of  Science.  The  top  1 ,200  students  from  science  classes 
across  the  Commonwealth  attended  and  participated,  and  their 
presentations  were  excellent. 

Another  exposure  that  would  brighten  everyone’s  hearts  would  be 
the  fishing  and  boating  project  conducted  by  the  two  fifth  grades  in 
the  Pleasant  Gap  Elementary  School.  In  this  small  town,  home  for 
many  Fish  Commission  employees,  we  saw  a really  remarkable 
display  of  interest  and  talent.  The  halls  and  corridors  were  papered 
almost  completely  with  excellent  posters;  the  students  had  made 
comprehensive  workbooks  on  the  projects;  and  their  questions  were 
ample  proof  that  their  teachers  are  doing  an  outstanding  job,  but 
better  yet,  that  ethics  and  a conservation  conscience  can  be  instilled 
at  these  early,  impressionable  ages.  The  teachers,  Robert  Davy  and 
Margaret  Miller,  are  very  special  people  because  of  what  they  are 
doing. 

We  know  we’re  not  alone  when  organized  sportsmen  of  good  will 
have  developed  junior  conservation  camps  in  22  counties  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Beginning  30  years  ago  in  Butler  County,  Commissioner  Leonard 
Green  and  the  Butler  County  Sportsmen’s  Conservation  Council 
organized  and  sponsored  the  first  junior  conservation  camp  in  the 
nation.  That  camp  is  still  operating  and  functioning  well,  and  Mr. 
Green  has  been  connected  with  it  for  over  30  years.  Many  of  its 
graduates  are  professionals  in  conservation  fields,  and  we  can  be 
sure  that  those  who  do  not  earn  their  livings  in  that  field  still  have 
that  conscience  which  was  instilled  in  them  from  participation  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  Green  and  his  colleagues  moved  across  the  Commonwealth, 
helping  with  the  organization  of  21  more  of  these  county 
conservation  schools.  It  is  a pleasure,  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
associated  with  the  schools  and  especially  with  their  participants. 
They  are  not  only  aware  of  the  wide  spectrum  of  problems  and 
environmental  concerns,  but  we  have  a strong  feeling  that  they  have 
come  to  love  the  resources  that  they  have  studied  and  are  resolved 
to  protect  and  conserve  these  resources. 

The  future  is  with  our  youth,  as  always,  and  thanks  to  the 
enlightenment  of  those  who  work  with  these  young  people,  we  can 
sleep  a little  better  knowing  that  future  generations  will  have 
glimpsed  the  higher  vision  and  will  be  dedicating  their  lives  to 
conservation. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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County  Features — Huntingdon  County  by  Wes  Bower 
. Coldwater  hotspots,  warmwater  hotspots,  and  Raystown  Lake, 

^ always  a good  bet,  highlight  the  details  of  where  to  go  in  Huntingdon 
County. 

Allegheny  River  Catfish  by  Sam  Mossier 
11  The  author  details  the  experts’ secrets  on  how  to  catch  the  biggest 
catfish. 

Panfishing  Fun  in  June  by  Paul  Swanson 
1^  Read  about  these  specific  techniques  for  fast  action. 
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Digging  Deeper  into  the  Odd  Box  by  Allen  G.  Eastbv 
16  The  unusual  flies  you  have — the  ones  relegated  to  the  back  of  your 
fly  box — may  fool  fish  more  often  than  you  think. 

Trolling  for  Acrobatic  Smallmouth  Bass  bv  George  L Harting 
22  Is  trolling  a lost  art?  Let  these  ideas  rekindle  your  confidence  in 
trolling  for  smallmouths. 

A Pennsylvania  Musky  Fishing  Seminar  by  Dari  Black 
25  Four  musky  fishing  experts  tell  all  about  their  closely  guarded 
success  secrets. 
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Anglers  Currents 20 

Anglers  Notebook 20 

The  Law  & You 21 


The  Cover 

This  month’s  front  cover,  photographed  by  Steve 
Maslowski,  heralds  the  opening  of  bass  season  on 
lakes,  ponds,  and  reservoirs  on  June  15.  Smallmouth 
bass  anglers  won’t  want  to  miss  the  information 
beginning  on  page  22,  and  anyone  who’s  even 
thought  of  catching  a musky,  or  improving  his 
chances,  will  find  the  article  on  page  25  most 
provocative. 
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Huntingdon 

County 

by  Wes  Bower 


If  coldwater  fishing  is  the  sport  you  like  best,  this 
southcentral  Pennsylvania  county  offers  18  separate 
trout  areas.  If  warmwater  species  are  your  specialty, 
there  are  several  excellent  impoundments  to  choose 
from,  as  well  as  many  miles  of  fine  rivers. 

Furthermore,  bridging  the  gap  between  both  worlds  is 
Raystown  Lake,  the  largest  impoundment  wholly  within 
the  borders  of  the  Commonwealth.  Raystown  Lake  has 
become  the  hub  of  all  fishing  activities  in  Huntingdon 
County,  and  ifs  considered  the  center  of  all  water-related 
sports  in  southcentral  Pennsylvania. 

While  many  of  the  trout  fishing  waters  in  Huntingdon 
County  have  limited  natural  reproduction  and  depend 
on  an  aggressive  stocking  program,  they  still  provide 
maximum  recreation  in  a pleasant  setting.  After  the 
initial  crowds  at  the  beginning  of  the  trout  season,  many 
streams  offer  solitude  for  the  angler  who  wants  to  get 
away  from  it  all. 
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In  1984,  inseason  and  preseason  stocking  in  Hunt- 
ingdon County  totaled  more  than  64,000  trout.  Here  are 
some  of  the  county’s  best  angling  bets  with  the  number 


of  fish  they  received. 

Laurel  Run  5,800 

North  Spring  Branch  2,000 

Saddler  Creek  2,400 

Shade  Creek  2,200 

Shaver  Creek  5,000 

Standing  Stone  Creek  23,200 

East  Branch  Standing  Stone  Creek  2,800 

Three  Springs  Creek  2,200 

Great  Trough  Creek  3,800 

Whipple  Lake  5,000 

North  Branch  Little  Aughwick  Creek  2,400 

Blacklog  Creek  6,700 

Tuscarora  Creek  2,400 


Little  Juniata  River 

In  the  past  several  years  this  river  has  earned  the  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  one  of  the  finest  trout  streams  in 
eastern  United  States.  This  remarkable  story  is  the  direct 
result  of  water  quality  improvement  due  to  industrial  plant 
closings.  Further  enhancing  the  project  was  an  ambitious 
fingerling  stocking  program. 

Yearly  plantings  of  fingerling-sized  brown  trout  have 
resulted  in  a nearly  “wild  trout”  population.  From  the 
confluence  of  Bald  Eagle  Creek  in  Blair  County  to  the 
junction  of  the  Frankstown  Branch,  you  can  match  wits 
with  trout  in  a variety  of  water  conditions.  From  slow  pools 
to  fast  riffles,  then  on  to  sections  of  white  water,  for  a 
distance  of  15  miles  the  character  of  the  Little  Juniata  River 
is  constantly  changing. 

The  Little  Juniata  can  be  reached  as  it  parallels  Route 
453  below  Tyrone  and  the  LR  31057  to  village  of 
Spruce  Creek.  For  the  next  two  miles  down  to  the  village  of 
Barree,  it’s  strictly  a walk-in  situation.  It  then  becomes 
easily  accessible  again  by  following  LR  31051  to  the  vicinity 
of  Petersburg. 

The  best  baits  and  lures  for  this  area  are  minnows  used 
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on  a threaded  minnow  rig.  small  spinners  and  spoons  in 
gold  or  silver  colors,  and  all  of  the  better-known  limestone 
stream  wet  and  dry  flies.  Some  of  the  20-inch-plus  lunkers 
taken  here  fall  for  crayfish  fished  in  the  same  manner  as 
you  would  fish  for  smallmouth  bass. 

Standing  Stone  Creek 

This  pretty  stream  runs  some  30  miles  through  the 
northern  portion  of  Huntingdon  County  and  provides  a 
variety  of  fishing  opportunities.  From  the  headwaters 
located  near  the  Centre  County  line  it  rushes  around  and 
through  immense  stately  stands  of  rhododendron,  white 
pine,  and  hemlocks,  all  located  within  the  Allen  Seeger 
State  Park.  A mixture  of  native  as  well  as  stocked  brook 
trout  is  available  for  the  selective  angler.  The  time-tested 
baits  such  as  garden  worms,  wet  flies,  and  small  spinners 
account  for  most  of  these  beautifully  colored  trout. 

Near  the  village  of  McAlevy’s  Fort  the  character  of 
Standing  Stone  Creek  changes;  it  winds  through  meadows 
and  flat  farmland.  At  this  point,  with  some  limestone 
influence,  browns  and  rainbows  take  over  as  the 
predominant  species.  This  stream  receives  the  most 
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generous  stocking  in  the  county,  and  it  also  receives  the 
greatest  pressure.  The  best  times  to  fish  this  stream  are 
May,  June  and  October. 

The  lower  sections  of  Standing  Stone  Creek  are  a natural 
for  the  minnow  fishermen,  but  over  the  long  haul  the  fly 
rodder  with  both  wet  and  dry  flies  will  put  more  trout  in 
the  creel.  Good  hatches  of  mayflies  occur  throughout  the 
year,  and  imitations  in  both  dry  and  nymph  patterns 
produce  well. 

Access  to  Standing  Stone  Creek  is  fairly  easy  as  it 
parallels  a forestry  road  and  then  LR  31068  through  the 
Alan  Seeger  Park  area.  Then  it  generally  follows  Route  26 
south  to  the  town  of  Huntingdon. 

Blacklog  Creek 

Located  in  the  southern  part  of  Huntingdon  County, 
Blacklog  Creek  is  probably  one  of  the  most  underfished 
streams  in  the  region.  Blacklog  flows  through  a rugged 
valley  with  Shade  Mountain  looming  over  it  on  one  side 
and  Blacklog  Mountain  on  the  other.  Locals  claim  that 
some  natural  reproduction  occurs  in  the  upper  reaches,  but 
most  of  the  fish  come  to  this  stream  by  way  of  the  Fish 
Commission  great  white  fleet.  While  it  is  heavily  planted  by 
the  Fish  Commission,  stocking  is  supplemented  by  several 
co-op  nurseries.  The  result  is  a population  of  trout  that 
might  possibly  be  the  largest  in  the  county. 

May  and  June  are  the  most  productive  months  to 
challenge  Blacklog  Creek.  Minnows  and  wet  or  dry  flies  are 
the  best  baits  for  the  browns  that  inhabit  this  stream.  You 
can  get  there  by  turning  off  Route  522  near  the  town  of 
Orbisonia  and  taking  LR  31049  through  Blacklog  Valley. 
The  stream  can  be  easily  reached  at  many  points  near  the 
road,  but  often  the  best  fishing  is  at  underfished  pools, 
which  require  a walk  of  a mile  or  more  to  get  to  the  out-of- 
the-way  places. 

Tuscarora  Creek 

Tuscarora  Creek,  in  eastern  Huntingdon  County,  flows 
in  Huntingdon  and  Juniata  counties,  but  the  Huntingdon 
County  portion  is  well-stocked.  Anglers  score  best  April 
through  June,  and  worms,  eggs,  and  spinners  account  for 
the  most  trout. 

Raystown  Lake  Tailrace 

When  the  water  release  conditions  are  at  their  best,  this  is 
probably  the  best  trophy  brown  trout  area  in  southcentral 
Pennsylvania.  At  various  times,  mostly  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring,  high-water  discharges  occur  at  Raystown 
Lake.  Often,  trophy  brown  trout,  which  were  gorging 
themselves  on  baitfish  in  the  “chute”  area  near  the 
gates,  escape  with  the  discharges.  These  escapees  end  up 
congregating  in  the  fast-flowing  tailrace  area. 

This  fantastic  fisherman’s  phenomenon  is  not  guaranteed 
to  happen  on  a regular  basis,  but  Huntingdon  County 
regulars  monitor  the  situation  closely,  and  when  it  happens, 
the  word  spreads  like  wildfire.  The  trout  fanatics  move  in, 
and  fishing  large  minnows  or  chubs  in  the  two-inch  to  four- 
inch  class  they  often  pick  up  trophy  browns  in  the  8-pound- 
plus  size.  Spinners  and  spoons  also  bring  results  with  these 
trout.  The  tailrace  of  Raystown  Lake  can  be  reached  by 
following  T430  after  turning  off  Route  22  near 
Huntingdon. 


Whipple  Dam 

If  trout  fishing  from  a boat  or  canoe  appeals  to  you,  or  if 
you  prefer  a change  of  pace  from  stream  fishing, 
Huntingdon  County  offers  several  alternatives.  One 
attractive  choice  is  Whipple  Dam,  located  in  the  state  park 
bearing  the  same  name.  The  park  and  lake  are  located  off 
Route  26  about  10  miles  south  of  State  College.  The  22- 
acre  lake  is  stocked  several  times  a year  with  brook  and 
brown  trout.  Canoes  and  small  rowboats  frequent  Whipple 
Dam,  and  electric  motors  are  permitted.  May  and  June  are 
the  top  months  at  this  impoundment.  Winter  trout  stocking 
provides  good  action  for  the  hard-water  fraternity. 

A few  decent-sized  largemouth  bass  also  inhabit  Whipple 
Dam,  and  occasionally,  the  winter  trout  angler  is  surprised 
when  a sharp-toothed  chain  pickerel  latches  onto  his 
minnow.  Generally,  the  best  baits  at  this  site  are  small  silver 
spoons  and  spinners,  and  some  regulars  using  a spinning 
bubble  and  wet  fly  combination  score  consistently. 

It  wasn’t  too  many  years  ago  that  the  trout  ruled 
supreme  in  this  section  of  the  state.  That  isn’t  the  case 
anymore.  With  the  emergence  of  the  Juniata  River  and 
Raystown  Lake  as  two  of  Pennsylvania’s  finest  warmwater 
areas,  other  species  now  have  their  own  dedicated 
following. 

Juniata  River 

The  Juniata  River  flows  for  23  miles  through 
Huntingdon  County,  from  the  Petersburg  area  to  the 
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New  State  Record  Striper 


Wes  Bower 


Frank  Beaver,  of  Huntingdon,  fishing  at  5:15  a.m. 
last  April  27,  caught  a new  state  record  striped  bass 
from  the  depths  of  Raystown  Lake.  The  giant  fish 
weighed  28  pounds,  1 1 ounces.  Beaver  fooled  the 
4 1 -inch  striper  with  a white  jig  rigged  with 
1 7-pound-test  monofilament  on  a casting  rod,  and  the 
action  took  place  near  milemarker  1. 

The  former  state  record  striped  bass,  caught  by 
George  Krause  of  Altoona,  was  also  taken  from 
Raystown  Lake.  That  fish  weighed  27  pounds. 
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Mifflin  County  line.  Throughout  the  entire  length,  excellent 
populations  of  smallmouth  bass,  walleye,  muskellunge,  rock 
bass,  and  a myriad  of  other  panfishes  exist.  Supplemental 
stockings  of  walleye  and  muskies,  either  in  the  fry  or 
fmgerling  stages,  have  contributed  to  this  terrific  fishery. 

The  Juniata  is  a fertile  river  with  many  aquatic  insects 
and  other  types  of  abundant  aquatic  life.  Crayfish  and 
hellgrammites  taken  from  the  Juniata  River,  used  as  bait, 
produce  the  best  catches  of  “smallies”  in  this  river.  Gaining 
in  popularity  has  been  the  plastic  imitations,  and  other  lures 
used  are  the  Rapala-types  in  gold  or  silver  and  crawfish- 
colored  crankbaits. 

Anytime  is  the  best  time  to  fish  the  Juniata  River,  but 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  then  again  in  October 
and  November,  have  to  rule  supreme.  The  bass  are  most 
willing  to  cooperate  during  these  periods. 

Walleye  are  also  fooled  at  night  in  the  Juniata  by  anglers 
using  minnows. 

During  the  winter  months,  a select  breed  of  hardy  anglers 
appears.  Locally  they  are  admiredly  referred  to  as  the 
“musky  men  of  the  Juniata.”  Many  of  them  cast  from  the 
banks,  while  others  opt  to  fish  from  boats.  It’s  fishing  at  its 
worst  for  fish  at  their  best.  These  musky  men  take 
muskellunge  in  the  25-pound  class  and  walleye  up  to  eight 
pounds. 

Winter  fishing  on  the  Juniata  River  is  almost  exclusively 
reserved  for  the  white  bucktail  jig  and  Rebel  or  Rapala-type 
lures.  They  probably  account  for  90  percent  of  the  fish 
taken  in  the  winter. 

Raystown  Branch 

One  of  the  most  popular  musky  spots  on  the  river  is  the 
Point  Access  area,  located  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Raystown  Branch.  This  pool  on  the  branch  side  has 
accounted  for  many  winter  Huntingdon  County  muskies. 
Another  hotspot  is  the  large  pool  located  five  miles 
downstream  from  the  point  at  the  Mill  Creek  bridge.  The 
final  spot  in  “the  big  three”  would  be  the  large  pool  located 
along  Jack’s  Narrows  and  easily  reached  from  Route  22. 
These  places  and  many  of  the  other  small  eddies  account 
for  good  musky  and  walleye  catches  during  the  winter 
months. 

In  addition  to  the  smallmouth  bass,  muskies  and  walleye, 
other  species  have  their  own  dedicated  groups.  The  rock 
bass  fraternity  heads  out  during  the  spring  spawning  period, 
and  many  jumbo-sized  rock  bass  in  limit  numbers  are 
caught  on  nightcrawlers  and  other  smallmouth  bass-type 
lures.  Channel  catfish,  fallfish,  and  carp  also  abound  in  the 
river  and  offer  plenty  of  action  for  those  interested. 

If  you  have  a canoe  or  small  flat-bottomed  boat,  be  sure 
to  consider  some  Huntingdon  County  float  trips.  My 
personal  favorite  is  to  begin  at  the  Corgin  Island  Access, 
located  near  the  Tailrace  of  Raystown  Lake,  and  take  out 
5 miles  downstream  at  the  Point  Access  area.  Another  good 
one  is  from  the  Point  Access  area  to  the  Mill  Creek  Bridge, 
a distance  of  about  5 miles.  Both  trips  are  about  half-day 
floats  and  could  be  made  on  the  same  day. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  warmwater  species  that  inhabit 
the  Raystown  Branch,  a lucky  angler  could  take  a trophy 
striper  that  has  escaped  from  the  lake.  Striped  bass  in  the 
20-pound  class  have  been  taken  in  the  entire  length  of  the 
Raystown  Branch  below  the  dam. 
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For  access  to  the  Raystown  branch,  turn 
off  Route  22  near  Huntingdon  and  follow  the 
river  road,  T430,  to  the  breast  of  the  dam. 
Access  to  the  Juniata  River  is  available  at 
many  of  the  side  roads  off  Route  22,  which 
roughly  parallels  the  river. 


Stone  Valley  Lake 

Stone  Valley  Lake  is  a 72-acre 
impoundment  owned  and  operated  by  Penn 
State  University.  Located  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  Shavers  Creek,  it  can  be  reached 
by  turning  off  LR  31067  or  route  26  north  of 
McAlevy’s  Fort. 

Stone  Valley  Lake  presents  the 
opportunity  to  fish  for  populations  of  both 
warmwater  and  coldwater  fish  in  the  same 
impoundment.  Excellent  numbers  of 
largemouth  bass  and  chain  pickerel  inhabit 
this  lake,  and  it  receives  ample  trout  stocking 
from  federal  sources.  Boat  rental  is  available 
and  electric  motors  are  permitted. 

Special  regulations  on  this  lake  allow  all 
species,  except  trout,  to  be  taken  year-round 
with  no  size  or  creel  limit  restrictions.  All  the 
standard  state  regulations  apply  to  trout.  The 
lake  is  closed  to  all  fishing  from  March  1 to 
the  opening  day  of  trout  season. 

Bass  fishing  here  is  very  good,  and  plastic 
worms  in  black  or  purple  are  excellent  lures 
for  the  largemouth  in  this  lake.  From  late 
April  throughout  the  summer,  good  stringers 
of  bass  are  frequently  taken  by  fishermen 
using  the  worm  rig.  The  best  chain  pickerel 
medicine  is  a small  spoon  or  a spinner  with  a 
silver  blade. 

Panfish  populations  are  good  with  large 
bluegills  providing  action  during  the  peak 
spawning  time  in  May  and  June.  Ice  anglers 
can  take  a mixed  bag  of  chain  pickerel, 
largemouth  bass,  and  trout  during  the  winter 
months  with  minnows  two  to  three  inches  in 
length  the  top  bait. 


Raystown  Lake 

This  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
project  offers  8,300  acres  of  pristine,  high- 
quality  water. 

From  1968  through  1973,  while  Raystown 
Lake  was  being  constructed  much  debate 
went  on  as  to  what  exactly  this  super-sized  “fishing  hole” 
would  offer  Pennsylvania  anglers.  The  outcome  was  a 
pleasant  surprise  and  surpassed  even  the  most  speculative 
enthusiastic  fisherman’s  hopes  and  expectations. 

When  the  lake  finally  filled.  Terrace  Mountain  bordered 
one  side,  and  a ridge-and-valley  topography  characterized 
the  opposite  shoreline.  Thus,  a two-story  impoundment  was 
created.  The  top  portion,  or  warmwater  area,  proved  to  be 
a fishery  with  smallmouth  bass  and  largemouth  bass 
showing  up  in  excellent  numbers.  Along  with  the  bass,  a 
variety  of  panfish  including  perch  and  crappies  became 
available.  Due  to  an  aggressive  stocking  program  as  well  as 
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original  populations  in  the  old  Raystown  Branch  and  Dam, 
walleye  and  muskellunge  also  appeared  on  the  scene. 

While  the  warmwater  or  upper-story  fishing  potential 
was  pretty  much  anticipated,  the  surprise  was  the  lower  or 
coldwater  level.  Optimum  temperatures  combined  with 
ample  oxygen  to  provide  a fishery  of  lake  trout,  brown 
trout,  and  striped  bass.  The  introduction  and  consequent 
explosion  of  gizzard  shad  and  smelt  populations  as  a food 
supply  proved  to  be  the  catalyst  of  the  entire  project.  The 
trout  are  caught  deep  here  by  anglers  whose  boats  have 
downriggers. 
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Raystown  Lake  quickly  became  the  bass  tournament 
capital  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  earned  this  title  by  providing 
trophy-sized  populations  of  both  smallmouth  and 
largemouth,  with  largemouth  bass  becoming  the 
predominant  species. 

Still,  bass  fishing  at  Raystown  Lake  can  be  tough.  With 
little  surface  cover,  deep  water,  and  suspended  fish,  taking 
bass  is  often  tough  and  frustrating.  You  need  to  learn  the 
lake  and  present  your  lures  in  a manner  that  attracts  fish  in 
a specialized  angling  situation. 

Raystown  Lake  enjoys  a year-round  bass  season,  so 
many  anglers  begin  in  late  March  or  early  April  as  soon  as 
the  ice  goes  out.  At  this  time  the  best  fishing  is  usually  in 
mid-afternoon.  Work  the  coves,  which  are  basked  in 
sunlight,  with  crankbaits.  For  best  results,  lures  should  be 
worked  slowly. 

In  May,  bass  enter  their  pre-spawn  period,  and  the 
shoreline  becomes  relatively  crowded  with  males.  Surface 
lures  fished  in  one  to  12  feet  of  water  should  put  some  fish 
in  the  livewell.  Then,  fishing  over  the  spawning  bass  in  June 
is  almost  guaranteed  to  bring  results. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  bass  fishing  becomes 
tougher,  but  working  the  early  morning  and  late  evening 
hours  is  your  best  bet.  Fishing  structure  in  20  to  25  feet  of 
water  with  plastic  worms  is  often  the  best  choice.  In  the  fall 
the  bass  start  moving  onto  the  steep  holding  areas.  Fishing 
the  rocky  ledge  side  of  Terrace  Mountain  in  about  20  feet 
of  water  with  spinnerbaits  is  best. 

The  panfish  action,  particularly  for  crappies,  usually 
starts  in  mid-April  and  continues  through  mid-June, 
peaking  in  the  middle  of  May.  The  guys  who  like  to  end  up 
with  a bucket  of  these  slab-sided  delicacies  usually  begin 
their  fishing  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  lake,  where  the 
water  warms  first.  Then,  carefully  monitoring  lake 
temperatures  for  optimum  crappie  fishing,  they  follow  the 
action  right  down  the  lake.  Because  there’s  not  much 
natural  surface  cover,  you  need  to  keep  a sharp  eye  for 
what’s  available.  Fishing  clubs  have  chained  and  felled  trees 
into  the  impoundment  in  an  on-going  habitat  improvement 
project.  Working  these  areas  with  small  minnows,  red 
worms,  and  eighth-ounce  jigs  is  the  usual  method. 

Fishing  for  perch  is  an  increasingly  popular  Raystown 
Lake  pastime.  Yellow  perch  spawn  right  after  the  ice  goes 
out,  and  that’s  a great  time  to  start.  Autumn  bass  anglers 
often  chart  a school  of  perch,  put  their  equipment  down, 
and  pick  up  their  favorite  perch  rods.  The  result  is  often  a 
livewell  of  jumbos  before  they  again  lose  the  school.  Ice 
anglers  also  work  the  perch,  particularly  in  the  bays 
adjacent  to  Route  994  at  the  Entriken  Bridge  and  Coffee 
Run. 

While  the  Juniata  River  gets  a big  play  from  the  musky 
hunters  during  the  winter  months,  this  same  group  moves 
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onto  Raystown  Lake  for  a summer  foray.  The  action  begins 
about  the  first  of  June  and  continues  through  the  end  of 
July.  During  this  period  the  Raystown  muskellunge  really 
turn  on.  The  musky  fraternity  generally  trolls  from  mid- 
morning until  mid-afternoon.  Even  though  the  lake  is  full 
of  summer  boaters,  the  anglers  are  not  deterred.  They  work 
the  flats  in  the  vicinity  of  milemarkers  10,  11,  12,  13,  22, 
and  25.  Positioning  the  wobbling  plugs  is  pretty  much  a 
matter  of  preference,  ranging  anywhere  from  15  feet  directly 
in  back  of  the  prop  wash  to  as  far  back  as  50  feet.  Trolling 
is  done  at  a fairly  fast  speed  in  a zig  zag  pattern. 
Understanding  the  lake  contour  and  spending  the  necessary 
time  are  the  required  ingredients  for  taking  Raystown  Lake 
muskies  in  the  25-pound-plus  class. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Raystown  Lake  and  striped  bass  have 
become  synonomous.  While  there  is  no  known  natural 
reproduction  of  striped  bass  in  Raystown  Lake,  the  Fish 
Commission  has  stocked  over  a half-million  fingerlings  into 
this  impoundment,  and  in  an  ongoing  project  plans  to 
supplement  the  population  call  for  about  50,000  more  fish 
annually  stocked. 

While  stripers  are  taken  throughout  the  year,  the  best 
times  appear  to  be  May  and  June  and  then  again  in 
September,  October,  and  November.  At  these  times  they 
are  feeding  more  actively  and  hit  lures  aggressively. 

The  best  time  of  the  day  for  striper  fishing  is  the  period 
just  before  and  after  sunrise  and  then  the  same  period  at 
sunset.  The  striped  bass  enthusiast  who  works  long  and 
hard  throughout  the  night  hours  generally  has  something  to 
show  for  his  efforts. 

Gizzard  shad  imitators  are  the  favorite  choice  of  many 
Raystown  Lake  striper  regulars,  and  some  opt  for  the  six- 
inch  Rebels,  Rapalas,  and  the  five-inch  to  seven-inch 
redfins.  Others  prefer  a white  bucktail  jig  in  j4-ounce  to 
1 '/2-ounce  sizes.  Occasionally,  shiners  fished  deep  during  the 
day  give  results.  Some  nighttime  hunters  use  plugs  with  a 
rattle  chamber  or  those  that  vibrate.  The  sound  affords 
them  extra  drawing  power. 

Just  how  big  are  these  Raystown  Lake  stripers?  The 
present  state  record  was  taken  on  April  27,  1985,  and 
weighed  28  pounds,  1 1 ounces.  A lot  of  knowledgeable 
anglers  think  that  a 30-pound-plus  trophy  probably  already 
inhabits  the  impoundment,  and  a 40-pound  striper  will 
someday  be  a part  of  Raystown  Lake’s  future. 

To  date  the  lake  trout  and  brown  trout  fishing  has  been 
sporadic,  and  most  anglers  have  not  yet  developed  a game 
plan  that  allows  them  to  take  the  deep-water  denizens 
regularly.  The  most  consistent  anglers  have  been  graphing 
the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  milemarker  3 and  then  trolling  or 
vertically  jigging  when  they  locate  fish.  Eppinger  flutter 
spoons  in  green  and  white,  and  silver  and  white  appear  to 
be  the  best  fish-getting  medicine. 


by  Sam  Hossler 

While  many  anglers  turn  their 
noses  up  at  “old  whiskers,”  a 
group  of  anglers  delights  in 
tossing  a hunk  of  smelly  bait  out  and 
waiting  for  the  rod  tip  to  start  its 
familiar  tapping  routine.  The  catfish 
taken  now  from  the  Allegheny  River  in 
and  near  Pittsburgh  are  much  cleaner 
than  they  were  years  ago,  and  the  flavor 
is  delicious. 

I spent  an  evening  with  two  of  these 
diehard  catfishermen,  learning  that 
there  is  more  to  catching  these  fish  than 
meets  the  eye.  Here  are  some  of  their 
success  secrets. 

Baits 

Although  a variety  of  baits  may  be 
used,  the  catfish  in  this  area  prefer  small 
suckers  and  as  a second  choice,  chubs. 
A slit  is  made  along  the  side  to  expose 
the  innards.  This  prepared  bait  is  then 
placed  near  the  gas  lantern  to  let  the 
heat  ripen  them. 

Chicken  liver  and  beef  liver  left  to 
ripen  in  this  way  are  also  used,  but  the 
very  best  bait,  say  the  experts,  is  a 
sucker.  After  the  baitfish  have  gotten 
slimy  and  soft,  they  are  ready  for  use. 
My  instructors  for  the  evening  were 
Alan  “Clipper”  Kemp  and  Dave  Cal- 
houn, both  of  Harmarville.  These  guys 
grew  up  along  the  river  and  have  fished 
it  most  of  their  lives.  Don’t  get  me 
wrong — they  will  go  out  and  try  for 
bass,  walleye,  or  northerns,  but  when 
you  start  talking  catfish,  their  eyes  get 
glassy  and  their  hands  start  to  tremble. 

We  started  fishing  around  dark  that 
June  evening.  With  the  sun  down  the 
air  had  a slight  chill  to  it,  which  helped 
keep  the  bugs  down  to  a minimum. 
Armed  with  two  bait  buckets  of  dead 
and  dying  chubs  and  suckers,  a jar  of 
blood  bait,  and  a bag  of  half-ripe 
chicken  livers,  plus  assorted  rods,  tackle 
boxes,  stringers,  and  thermos  bottles. 
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we  made  our  way  down  the  river  bank. 

The  bridge  connecting  Oakmont  and 
Harmarville  served  as  a backdrop  to 
our  encampment.  I couldn’t  help  think 
that  when  1 was  a youngster  this  section 
of  river  was  normally  covered  with  oil 
and  sludge  slicks,  chemical  pollution  so 
thick  you  could  almost  walk  on  the 
water. 

Clipper  had  slit  the  sides  of  half  a 
dozen  suckers  and  placed  them  close  to 
the  lantern.  He  now  took  one  and  ran  a 
size  2 baitholding  hook  through  both 
lips,  then  turned  the  point  inward,  burying 
it  in  the  side  of  the  bait.  “They  like  to 
suck  the  innards  out  first,”  he  explained. 

Striking 

Dave  said  that  many  times  he  has  had 
a good  hit,  and  when  he  brought  in  his 
bait,  only  the  head  was  left.  “They  don’t 
care  about  the  head,”  he  contends. 
Also,  these  experts  told  me  that  you  can 
usually  tell  if  it’s  a flathead  or  channel 
cat  by  how  it  strikes.  A flathead  will 
pick  up  your  bait  and  run  a little  with  it. 
Then  he  evidently  mouths  it  for  some 
time  before  making  his  second  run. 
“That’s  the  time  to  hit  him,”  Clipper 
said.  “If  you  strike  on  the  first  pick-up, 
you’ll  just  jerk  the  bait  out  of  his  mouth. 
It  took  me  a long  time  to  figure  out 


what  1 was  doing  wrong  when  I first 
started,  but  now  I wait  them  out,”  he 
said. 

Channel  cats,  on  the  other  hand,  hit 
the  bait  and  take  it  right  away.  There  is 
no  playing  around,  waiting  for  them  to 
make  up  their  minds,  they  said.  “When 
a channel  cat  grabs  your  bait,  you  can 
set  the  hook,”  advised  Dave. 

Both  prefer  size  2 or  size  1 hooks,  and 
they  use  steel  leaders.  “A  catfish  will  cut 
right  through  a mono  leader  with  his 
teeth,”  Clipper  explained.  They  fish 
from  spring  until  the  winter  winds  force 
them  in.  “Usually  around  10  p.m.  we 
have  a flurry  of  activity,  and  then  it 
continues  on  and  off  until  midnight,” 
Clipper  told  me.  May  through  Sep- 
tember is  the  best  time  to  fool  the  big 
ones. 

Both  anglers  use  quarter-ounce  sink- 
ers. Dave  had  the  egg  style  that  would 
slide  up  and  down  the  line.  The  barrel 
swivel  at  the  end  of  the  leader  stopped  it 
from  sliding  to  the  hook.  Clipper  said 
he  used  whatever  quarter-ounce  sinker 
he  happened  to  have  at  the  time.  The 
steel  leaders  were  both  18  inches  long 
because  this  length  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  among  catfishermen. 

That  night  the  action  started  early. 
First,  Clipper’s  line  straightened  and  his 


rod  tip  danced.  Feeling  the  line  and 
sensing  that  the  fish  was  taking  the  bait, 
he  struck  hard.  The  12-pound-test 
mono  straightened  and  the  fight  was 
on.  It  wasn’t  long  before  a slick  channel 
cat  came  splashing  up  onto  the  bank. 

Each  fisherman  had  a few  more 
strikes  and  fish  on  the  stringer  when 
Dave’s  rod  tip  took  a quick,  deep  dip. 

He  grabbed  his  rod  and  set  the  hook. 
This  was  no  ordinary  fish.  Upstream  it 
went,  then  downstream.  Clipper  was 
frantically  bringing  in  the  other  lines  to 
keep  from  getting  tangled.  With  our 
flashlights  trained  on  the  water,  we 
could  see  the  boil  just  offshore  and 
knew  this  was  a dandy.  When  Dave 
finally  got  it  beached,  the  catfish  mea- 
sured a little  over  21  inches,  a nice  fish 
in  anyone’s  book. 

Then  things  quieted  down  for  about 
20  minutes.  When  the  action  started 
again,  it  came  in  waves.  First  one  rod, 
then  the  other.  Between  bites,  Dave 
pointed  out  a spot  upriver  where  a 
friend  of  his  caught  a 30-inch  northern 
the  Sunday  before.  Clipper  showed  me 
a dock  where  someone  had  taken  a 21- 
inch  walleye  not  over  a week  ago. 

The  river  has  come  back — there  is  no 

doubt  about  that — but  for  these  fisher- 

men,  it  just  gets  better  for  cat-fishin’.  I ***] 
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Where  To  Go  Catfishing 

Southwest  Region 

Southwest  Area  Fisheries  Manager 
Blake  Weirich  recommends  all  three  big 
rivers  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  (Alleghe- 
ny, Monongahela,  and  Ohio).  The 
Ohio,  he  said,  appears  to  have  a higher 
number  of  channel  cats,  but  all  three  are 
good  to  excellent.  Flathead  catfish  of 
award-winning  size  are  caught  in  the 
Allegheny  River  from  Clinton  up- 
stream. 

Weirich  also  said  that  the  largest 
channel  catfish  have  been  coming  from 
the  impoundments  in  the  region.  Lake 
Arthur  in  Butler  County,  Lake  Somer- 
set in  Somerset  County,  Donegal  Lake 
in  Westmoreland  County,  and  Green- 
lick  Lake  in  Fayette  County  are  produc- 
ing nice  channel  cats.  Fish  in  the  10- 
pound  to  12-pound  class  have  been 
caught  in  both  lakes  Somerset  and 
Arthur. 

Brown  bullhead  fishing  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Good  populations  are 
found  in  Lake  Somerset,  Virgin  Run 
Dam,  Ryerson  Station  Lake,  and  Here- 
ford Manor  Lake. 


Northwest  Region 

Erie  County  WCO  Frank  Parise  says 
that  some  of  the  largest  catfish  catches 
have  been  at  the  Water  Works  on 
Presque  Isle  Park  in  the  spring.  Fish  as 
large  as  24  inches  have  been  caught 
there.  Other  favorite  places  are  Chest- 
nut Pool,  South  Pier,  and  the  weed 
beds  near  the  head  of  the  bay.  Parise 
said  that  the  hot  baits  are  pretty  much 
the  old  standbys.  Minnows  seem  to 
catch  the  larger  fish,  but  nightcrawlers 
catch  the  most  fish. 

Catfish  action  is  also  very  good  in 
Pymatuning  Lake  in  Crawford  County 
and  in  the  Forest  County  portions  of 
the  Allegheny  River. 

Northcentral  Region 

WCO  Ronald  Hoffman  from  North- 
umberland and  eastern  Lycoming 
counties  recommends  the  Main  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  from  the 
Northumberland/ Dauphin  County 
line  upstream  to  Sunbury  and  the 
Susquehanna  River  North  Branch 
from  Sunbury  upstream  to  the  North- 
umberland/ Montour  County  line.  Min- 
nows are  the  top  pick  for  bait. 

Don  Parrish,  WCO  in  McKean 
County,  says  that  the  best  catfishing  in 
his  district  is  on  the  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir (Kinzua  Arm).  Sugar  Bay  and  Red 
Bridge  are  the  two  best  areas  on  the 
lake.  Minnows  and  nightcrawlers  are 
the  baits  he  recommends,  with  the  best 
time  from  dusk  to  daylight. 

Southcentral  Region 

The  Susquehanna  River  is  a top- 
notch  catfish  hotspot  through  its 


reaches,  and  the  best  action  occurs  May 
through  fall.  In  Dauphin  County,  you’ll 
find  good  catfishing  at  Mahantango 
Creek  from  the  mouth  upstream  for 
about  a mile.  This  fishing  is  best  March 
and  November.  In  addition.  Perry 
County’s  18  miles  of  the  Juniata  River 
offer  excellent  year-round  catfishing. 

Northeast  Region 

The  North  Branch  Susquehanna 
River  offers  excellent  year-round  cat- 
fishing in  Montour,  Lackawanna,  and 
Columbia  counties,  and  catfish  are 
available  throughout  the  entire  river. 
The  Delaware  River,  particularly  the 
Monroe  County  section,  offers  great 
catfishing,  too,  with  spring  and  fall  the 
best  times.  In  Lackawanna  County, 
Lackawanna  and  Newton  lakes  offer 
very  good  catfishing  prospects  through- 
out the  year. 

Southeast  Region 

Supervisor  Stan  Paulakovich  lists 
the  following  as  the  best  for  catfishing 
in  his  region:  Struble  Lake,  Chester 
County — channel  cats;  Delaware  River, 
Bucks  County — bullheads;  Lehigh 
River  at  Allentown — bullheads;  Speed- 
well Forge  Lake,  Lancaster  County- 
bullheads;  and  Susquehanna  River  at 
Falmouth — channel  cats. 

Paulakovich  said  that  the  best  baits 
for  bullheads  are  gobs  of  nightcrawlers, 
corn,  or  stinkbaits;  and  for  channel  cats 
shrimp,  dead  minnows,  or  chicken  liv- 
ers are  best. 

At  Struble  Lake  fish  for  channel  cats 
in  the  deeper  water  areas,  25  to  30  feet, 
near  the  dam  breast. 


Angler’s  Awards  and  Channel  Catfish 

In  1984,  70  Senior  Angler’s  Awards  were  made  for  channel  catfish,  which 
have  a minimum  weight  requirement  of  10  pounds.  About  86  percent,  60 
of  70,  were  taken  on  bait.  A nightcrawler  fooled  21,  minnows  accounted 
for  19,  and  a live  sunfish,  chub,  or  sucker  fooled  1 1 . Shrimp  accounted  for 
six  catfish,  and  one  each  fell  for  a crayfish,  a hellgrammite,  and  chicken 
livers.  Crankbaits  took  10  channel  cats. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  tempt  a citation-sized  channel  catfish?  Here  is  a 
breakdown  of  when  those  70  award-winners  caught  their  hawgs  and  how 
many  were  caught  during  each  month. 


January  0 

February  1 

March  1 

April  1 

May  13 

June  17 


July  7 

August  14 

September  14 

October  1 

November  1 

December  0 
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in  June 

by  Paul  Swanson 


y favorite  pastime  for  the 
past  20  years  has  been 
fishing  for  yellow  perch, 
crappies,  and  bluegills.  These  three 
species  provide  year-round  angling 
opportunity. 

1 have  always  had  good  success 
catching  all  three  of  these  species  in 
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June.  During  late  spring,  the  days  get 
longer  and  warmer,  and  the  warmer 
air  temperatures  cause  the  crappies 
and  bluegills  to  become  very  active 
feeders.  They  are  also  moving  into  the 
shallows  of  lakes  and  ponds,  finding 
suitable  areas  to  spawn. 

Yellow  perch  lay  their  eggs  just 


after  ice  out  in  early  April.  By  early 
June,  perch  have  begun  moving 
toward  deeper  water,  but  can  usually 
be  located  in  4 feet  to  8 feet  of  water. 
Many  times  you  will  find  perch  mixed 
with  bluegills  and  crappies  in  the  same 
areas  in  June. 


1 have  found  that 
local  sporting  goods 
stores  are  excellent 
sources  of  information 
on  where  to  go  to  catch 
perch,  crappies,  and 
bluegills.  There  are 
many  farm  ponds,  old 
quarries,  and  reservoirs 
that  contain  good 
populations  of  those 
fish  that  you  can  learn 
about  by  talking  to  the 
locals.  Many  rivers  and 
streams  also  have 
excellent  populations  of 
these  fish,  especially 
downstream  of  large 
impoundments. 

Panfish  can  be 
caught  in  quantities 
using  a number  of 
methods.  Because 
perch,  crappies,  and 
bluegills  are  very  active 
during  June,  all  the 
following  methods 
work  well. 

Baits,  methods 

The  red  worm  is 
probably  the  best  bait 
for  bluegills.  You  can 
also  expect  to  catch  an 
occasional  yellow  perch 
or  crappie  using  red 
worms.  Panfish  anglers 
I fish  with  who  have  the 
best  success  using 
worms  as  bait  also  use  a 
small  bobber.  The 
worm  is  baited  on 
size  6 or  8 hooks,  and  is  suspended  18 
inches  to  24  inches  beneath  the 
bobber.  When  a school  of  panfish  is 
located,  you  can  lose  a lot  of  bait,  so 
be  sure  to  take  plenty  along. 

Small  minnows  or  shiners  from  1 ‘/2 
inches  to  3 inches  are  best  for  catching 
perch  and  crappies.  I recommend 
using  a small  bobber  and  fishing  the 
bait  18  inches  to  30  inches  under  the 
surface.  The  minnow  should  be 
hooked  under  the  dorsal  fin  so  that  it 
swims  actively  and  naturally  in  the 
water.  Take  along  a sufficient  supply 
of  minnows  because  they  can  be  used 
up  rapidly  if  you  get  into  a school  of 
feeding  fish. 


Small  jigs  are  also  a very  effective 
artificial  lure.  1 have  good  success 
using  a 1 /32-ounce  head  on  a size  6 or 
8 Aberdeen  hook.  1 fish  with  the  lure 
suspended  18  inches  to  24  inches  from 
the  bobber.  When  using  artificial 
lures,  always  remember  that  when  a 
fish  strikes,  it  will  only  have  the  lure 
in  its  mouth  a short  time.  You  must 
set  the  hook  as  soon  as  the  fish  takes 
the  lure.  When  this  method  is 
mastered,  it  becomes  a hard 
combination  to  beat.  White,  yellow, 
and  black  are  the  best  jig  colors.  The 
nice  part  of  using  artificial  lures  is  that 
you  don’t  have  to  bait  up  after  each 
strike. 

Fly  rod  gear 

Fly  fishermen  also  catch  a lot  of 
fish  this  time  of  year.  When  water 
temperatures  are  still  cool  and  very 
little  feeding  activity  is  noticed  on  the 
surface,  I recommend  using  wet  fly 
patterns  or  streamers.  Again,  white, 
yellow  and  black  seem  to  be  the  best 
colors.  When  water  temperatures 
warm  enough  to  start  fish  feeding  on 
the  surface,  fish  dry  flies  or  small 
poppers.  1 have  seen  many  occasions 
when  there  is  a strike  on  nearly  every 
cast. 

Fly  rod  gear  for  panfishing  includes 
8-foot  rods  for  6-weight  line,  but  if 
you’re  going  to  be  wading  and  casting 
wind-resistant  bugs,  you  may  want  to 
go  to  an  8 '/4-foot  rod  for  8-weight 
line.  A good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  keep 
your  leader  about  the  length  of  the 
rod.  Tapered  leaders  may  assist  your 
casting,  but  a section  of  6-pound-test 
monofilament  works  fine,  too. 

There  are  also  many  other  baits  and 
artificial  lures  that  fool  panfish.  Grass- 
hoppers, Japanese  beetles, 
mealworms,  water  worms,  and  other 
insect  larvae  work  well  on  occasion. 

Finding  the  fish 

Locating  the  fish  in  a lake  or  pond 
you  have  never  fished  before  can  be  a 
challenge.  When  one  is  caught,  you 
will  very  often  find  more  in  the  same 
vicinity.  During  June,  crappies  and 
bluegills  are  usually  located  in  shallow 
bays  or  along  shorelines  with  good 
cover.  Stumps  and  fallen  trees  seem  to 
be  their  preferred  cover.  When  a lake 
or  pond  lacks  this  type  of  cover, 
crappies  and  bluegills  can  be  found 
around  weed  beds  or  rocky  dropoffs. 
When  you  locate  areas  that  the  fish 


use  for  spawning,  you  can  go  there 
each  year  and  catch  fish. 

1 always  recommend  to  panfish 
anglers  that  they  take  along  some  type 
of  container  to  keep  their  fish  alive. 
There  are  many  types  of  containers 
available  that  will  keep  a limit  of 
panfish  without  crowding. 

When  1 have  finished  a day’s 
fishing,  1 always  put  my  catch  on  ice. 

1 leave  them  on  ice  until  1 am  ready  to 
fillet  them.  Always  fillet  them  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  fish  are  caught. 

If  the  fish  are  filleted  in  the  field, 
remember  to  leave  the  skin  attached 
until  you  get  the  fish  to  the  place  of 
consumption.  This  assists  a law 
enforcement  officer  in  identifying  your 
catch. 

Panfishing  is  fast  sport  in  June.  It’s 
one  type  of  fishing  that  the  entire 
family  can  enjoy  at  a favorite  lake  or 
pond,  and  at  the  kitchen  table.  Get  in 
on  it — you’ll  be  glad  you  did. 


Paul  Swanson  is  supervisor  of  the 
Commission  Northcentral  Law 
Enforcement  Region. 
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These  techniques  can  help  you  catch 
some  of  the  huge  slab-sides  in  Keystone 
State  waters. 
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Don  Shiner  I 


by  Allen  G.  Eastby 


WJTXe’ve  all  tasted  frustration. 

■ /■/  and  it’s  never  so  bitter 

W w when  it’s  served  up  by  trout. 
On  those  days — and  they  seem  all  too 
frequent — when  the  fish  steadfastly 
refuse  our  finest  offerings,  most  fly 
fishermen  resolve  to  take  up  miniature 
golf  and  head  for  home  to  sulk.  But  a 
few  stubborn,  steely  souled  anglers  per- 
sist, and  if  they  are  shrewd  and  cunning 
enough,  and  patient  almost  beyond 
human  endurance,  they  take  trout. 

There’s  no  great  mystery  about  how 
they  do  it.  Some  wait  until  the  trout’s 
mood  changes,  even  if  it  takes  a day  or 
two.  There  are  also  those  fly  fishermen 
who  are  simply  superb  anglers,  thriving 
on  the  challenge  of  difficult  trout,  cap- 
able of  mastering  any  situation.  Then 
there  are  those  who  have  learned  by 
experience  what  to  do  when  all  else 
fails:  dig  deeper  into  the  odd  box. 

All  of  us  have  an  “odd  box”  or  two 
filled  with  those  strange,  unusual  flies 
we  seem  to  acquire  without  even  trying: 
gifts  from  well-meaning  friends,  sou- 
venirs of  trips  far  away  from  home,  the 
products  of  failed  experiments  at  the 
vise,  and  patterns  read  about  in  maga- 
zines that  sounded  good  at  the  time  but 
somehow  never  found  their  way  into 
the  everyday  collection.  Seldom  if  ever 
used,  the  odd  box  flies  may  be  brought 
out  now  and  again  to  be  shown  to  cur- 
ious friends  or  displayed  to  other 
anglers.  But  odd  box  patterns  may  turn 
a day  of  defeat  and  humiliation  into  a 
triumph  that  you’ll  relive  time  and 
again. 

Scruffy  Larva 

One  pattern  that  started  in  my  odd 
box  but  has  since  been  promoted  to  the 
front  rank  of  my  nymph  collection  is  a 
simple  fly  called  the  Scruffy  Larva.  A 
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generalized  impressionistic  rather  than 
imitative  representation  of  nymphs,  the 
Scruffy  works  best  when  tied  as  a wiggle 
nymph. 

Although  it  enjoyed  a brief  burst  of 
popularity  several  years  ago,  the  wiggle 
nymph  style  of  tying  is  seldom  seen 
these  days,  and  most  wiggle  nymphs 
have  been  exiled  to  the  odd  box.  This  is 
unfortunate  because  they  are  among 
the  most  effective  subsurface  flies  an 
angler  can  use.  They  are  good  trout  flies 
and  absolutely  deadly  when  used  on 
panfish;  they  are  far  better  than  any 
poppers  ever  devised.  When  the  fishing 
is  slow,  a wiggle  nymph  retrieved  with  a 
series  of  pulsating  twitches  imparted  by 
the  rod  tip  seems  to  drive  fish  into  a 
frenzy.  The  most  lethargic  trout  can 
often  be  stirred  into  action  to  chase  a 
swimming  wiggle  nymph  for  a consid- 
erable distance,  nipping  at  it  several 
times  before  hitting  it  with  a deci- 
sive strike. 

Beetle  larva 

Although  a simple,  basic  wiggle 
nymph  is  often  all  that  is  needed  (espe- 
cially when  fly  rodding  for  panfish), 
there  are  times  when  trout  want  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary.  Several  years 
ago  I spent  a good  deal  of  time  working 
up  patterns  imitating  some  of  the  less 
well-known  trout  stream  insects.  With  a 
couple  of  exceptions,  they  ended  up 
in  my  odd  box.  But  when  I’m  truly 
desperate,  one  of  the  flies  I reach  for  is  a 
beetle  larva.  There  is  a surprisingly 
large  number  of  beetles  that  spend  all  or 
part  of  their  lives  in  trout  streams, 
enough  so  that  trout  learn  to  recognize 
them  as  food. 

One  of  my  patterns  (it’s  really  just  a 
variation  on  the  classic  Hare’s  Ear 
nymph)  seems  to  do  the  job  on  larger 
trout  streams.  Fished  deep  and  slow, 
perhaps  with  the  aid  of  a sinking  line  or 
a bit  of  weight  on  the  leader,  and 
retrieved  an  inch  at  a time  right  along 
the  bottom,  it  can  elicit  solid  hits  from 
fish  that  refuse  more  conventional 
offerings. 

Among  the  most  effective  of  my  odd 
box  flies  are  nymphs  imitating  the  lar- 
vae of  the  crane  flies.  With  crane  fly 
nymphs,  however.  I’ve  had  good  suc- 
cess on  only  two  types  of  streams;  lime- 
stone spring  runs  and  the  larger  free- 
stone rivers.  For  the  spring  creeks,  1 like 
the  Spring  Hole  Crane  Fly  Larva  tied  as 
a wiggle  nymph,  and  I fish  it  dead  drift 
and  drag-free  along  undercut  banks. 


Curiously,  it  will  take  trout  during 
some  midge  hatches.  Why  is  anyone’s 
guess.  It  does  and  that’s  enough  for  me. 

If  the  trout  on  Big  Spring  are  midg- 
ing,  and  if  conventional  flies  and  tactics 
aren’t  working,  this  is  the  fly  1 try  before 
I throw  up  my  hands  and  head  for  the 
car,  silently  promising  myself  a trip  to  a 
stream  where  the  trout  are  more  coop- 
erative. It  doesn’t  always  do  the  job, 
none  of  the  odd  box  flies  works  all  the 
time,  but  it  has  saved  my  ego  more  than 
once. 

On  larger  freestone  streams  like  the 
Loyalsock  or  the  Big  Bushkill  in  Mon- 
roe County,  the  Riffle  Crane  Fly  gets 
the  nod.  This  fly,  too,  should  be  fished 
dead  drift  and  drag-free,  and  it  per- 
forms best  when  tied  as  a wiggle 
nymph. 

Amber  Damselfly  Nymph 

A fly  that  has  moved  back  and  forth 
from  the  front  rank  of  my  everyday 
nymph  box  to  the  back  of  the  odd  box 
several  times  is  the  Amber  Damselfly 
Nymph.  I carry  and  regularly  use  dam- 
selfly nymphs  in  green,  olive,  and 
brown.  They  are  first-rate  flies,  espe- 
cially on  ponds  and  lakes  early  in  the 
bass  season  and  on  the  big  pools  of  the 
Delaware  River  (smallmouth  love  olive 
damsels).  But  the  amber  damsel  is  a 
curious  fly.  Years  ago  1 had  good  suc- 
cess with  it,  especially  on  the  old  fish- 
for-fun  project  on  the  Little  Lehigh. 
Then,  for  several  seasons,  the  fish — 
trout,  bass,  and  even  little  sunnies — 
seemed  to  lose  interest.  Now,  though, 
this  appears  to  be  changing  and  1 am 
once  again  giving  serious  thought  to 
making  room  for  a few  Amber  Dam- 
selfly Nymphs.  I know  I will  have  one 
or  two  handy  when  I’m  fishing  the 
slower  stretches  of  Big  Fishing  Creek  in 
Columbia  County. 

Sowbug 

A fly  that  is  usually  found  in  the  odd 
box  is  the  Sowbug  (also  known  as  the 
Scud).  For  anglers  fortunate  enough  to 
call  the  limestone  creeks  of  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  home,  the  Sowbug  is  a 
standard  fly,  one  that  is  used  all  season 
long.  But  for  those  of  us  who  fish  the 
Letort  only  once  in  a while,  the  Sowbug 
belongs  in  the  odd  box.  It  does  have  its 
uses,  however,  even  on  mountain  creeks 
and  those  streams  that  are  called  trout 
waters  only  while  the  hatchery  trucks 
are  rolling. 

All  of  us  have  experienced  the  mood- 


iness of  trout,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  finding  food.  Fish  fresh  from  the 
hatchery  are  at  their  wits’  end  when 
faced  with  a hatch  of  sulphurs  or  Green 
Drakes.  But  show  them  a Sowbug,  and 
they’ll  chase  themselves  out  of  their 
spots  to  take  it.  Does  it  remind  them  of 
a pellet  of  “trout  chow,”  or  does  it  just 
look  like  something  that’s  not  likely  to 
bite  back?  No  matter.  It  does  work.  Not 
always.  But  just  often  enough  to  make  it 
worthwhile  trying  when  you’re  at  your 
wit’s  end. 

Polypropylene  salamander 

Surely  the  oddest  of  the  odd  box  flies 
I’ve  ever  carried  and  used  is  a polyprop- 
ylene salamander  called  the  Poly-Sally- 
Mandy.  The  idea  for  this  fly  came  from 
one  of  my  boyhood  fishing  chums  who 
used  imitation  “newts”  (the  name  we 
gave  to  them)  his  grandfather  fashioned 
from  bucktail  and  rod  varnish.  When 
summer  showers  raised  and  roiled  the 
little  Pocono  Mountain  creek  we  fished, 
the  “newts”  brought  large  (large  for  12- 
year-olds  fishing  a small  mountain 
stream)  trout  to  net.  At  no  other  time 
were  they  effective.  But  whenever  thun- 
derheads  rolled  over  the  ridges,  we  had 
“newts”  knotted  to  our  leaders  before 
the  first  raindrops  fell. 

Perhaps  my  memory  is  not  as  sharp 
as  1 like  to  think  but  the  polypropylene 
salamander  isn’t  quite  the  fly  the  odd 
bucktail  “newt”  was,  at  least  when  it 
comes  to  trout.  But  it  is  a good  bass  fly 
on  the  Delaware  River.  I’ve  had  little 
success  with  it  elsewhere  (it  may  be  I 
haven’t  given  it  a fair  trial — it  is,  after 
all,  an  odd  box  fly  and  not  one  to  be 
used  day  in  and  day  out),  but  on  the 
Delaware  it  takes  smallmouths  and 
rock  bass.  Rolled  along  the  bottom  of 
the  larger  pools  and  worked  with  a 
quick,  jerky  retrieve  along  ledges,  it 
seems  to  do  the  trick. 

There  are  other  flies  lurking  in  the 
back  corners  of  my  odd  box.  Some  of 
them  I know  I’ll  never  use.  Others  are 
still  unproven.  A few  are  due  for  pro- 
motion. But  it  is  reassuring  to  know 
they  are  there,  waiting  patiently  until 
that  day  arrives,  as  it  surely  will,  when  I 
collapse  onto  the  stream  bank,  ex- 
hausted and  frustrated,  asking  myself  if 
a sane  man  would  spend  his  days  trying 
to  persuade  rather  simple-minded  crea- 
tures to  impale  themselves  on  a bit  of 
forged  steel.  Then,  with  a fly  dug  from 
the  depths  of  my  odd  box  I’ll  catch  a 
trout  and  forget  all  the  world’s  cares.  [fS 
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Pennsylvania  Angler 


Patterns  from  the 

Odd  Box 

Scruffy  Larva 

Hook:  Mustad  9672  or  equivalent, 
sizes  6 through  12,  or  tied  as  a wiggle 
nymph 

Thread:  6/0  prewaxed  to  match  body 
color 

Rib  (optional):  fine  gold  or  silver  tinsel 
Hackle:  partridge  or  grouse 
Body:  dubbing  blend  of  hare’s  ear  and 
shredded  polyester  yarn  (sold  as  “seal 
substitute”)  in  olive,  brown,  and  brown 
and  olive  mixed. 


Body:  dubbing  of  hare’s  ear,  shredded 
polyester  yarn  (“seal  substitute”),  and 
shredded  “sparkle  yarn”  in  olive, 
orange  and  light  brown. 

Hackle:  red  or  ginger  variant  palmered 
over  body 

Spring  Hole  Crane  Fly  Larva 

Hook:  Mustad  79580  or  equivalent. 


Abdomen:  dubbing  blend  of  equal 
parts  gray,  yellow,  and  pale  yellow 
shredded  polyester  yarn  (“seal  sub- 
titute”) 

Amber  Damselfly  Nymph 

Hook:  Mustad  79580  or  equivalent, 
sizes  6 through  12,  or  tied  as  a wiggle 
nymph 

Thread:  tan  6/0  prewaxed 

Tail:  amber  dyed  partridge  fibers 

Wingcase:  latex  tinted  amber  with  a 

waterproof  marking  pen 

Legs:  amber  dyed  partridge 

Body:  ginger  “sparkle  yarn” 

Sowbug  (Scud) 

Hook:  Mustad  7948 A or  equivalent, 
sizes  10  through  16 
Thread:  olive  6 0 prewaxed 
Body:  dubbing  blend  of  equal  parts 
hare’s  ear  fur,  medium  brown  shredded 
polyester  yarn,  and  olive  shredded 
polyester  yarn  (“seal  substitute”) 


Basic  Wiggle  Nymph 

Hook:  any  standard  wet  fly  hook  with 
a wiggle  nymph  extension 
Thread:  6/0  prewaxed  to  match  body 
color 

Tail:  hen  hackle  tip 

Rib  (optional):  fine  gold  or  silver  tinsel 
or  wire 

Hackle:  hen,  grouse,  or  partridge 
Body:  dubbing  of  shredded  polyester 
yarn  in  brown,  olive,  tan,  and  amber. 

Beetle  Larva 

Hook:  Mustad  9672  or  equivalent, 
sizes  8 through  14,  or  tied  as  a wiggle 
nymph 

Thread:  6/0  prewaxed  to  match  body 
color 


sizes  12  and  14,  or  tied  as  a wiggle 
nymph 

Thread:  cream  6/0  prewaxed 
Rib:  fine  silver  tinsel 
Tail:  light  dun  hen  hackle  fibers 
Body:  dubbing  blend  of  four  parts 
cream  shredded  polyester  yarn  (“seal 
substitute”)  and  one  part  gray  fur 

Riffle  Crane  Fly  Larva 

Hook:  Mustad  9672  or  equivalent, 
sizes  12  through  16,  or  tied  as  a wiggle 
nymph 

Thread:  yellow  6/0  prewaxed 
Rib:  fine  gold  tinsel 
Thorax:  dubbing  blend  of  equal  parts 
yellow  and  pale  yellow  shredded  poly- 
ester yarn  (“seal  substitute”) 


Sowbug  (Scud) 


Poly-Sally-Mandy 

Hook:  Mustad  79580  or  equivalent, 
sizes  4 through  10 

Thread:  monocord,  prewaxed,  to 
match  body  color 

Body,  tail,  and  legs:  lengths  of  olive, 
yellow,  orange,  or  amber  polypropy- 
lene yarn  (“poly  wing  material”)  bound 
to  the  hook  shank  and  set  in  place  with 
clear,  flexible  cement  (some  of  the  so- 
called  “vinyl  head”  cements  will  do 
nicely  as  will  the  clear  silicone  sealer 
sold  in  automotive  and  home  repair 
departments.  But  if  you  use  the  latter 
material,  you  run  the  risk  of  creating 
something  that  may  not  legally  be  a 
“fly,”  so  check  before  taking  one  with 
you  on  a visit  to  a Hy-fishing-only  area). 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


GZ 

Curt  Gowdy  in  Williamsport 

Curt  Gowdy,  network  sportscaster 
and  host  of  “The  American 
Sportsman,”  will  offer  the  East  Coast 
premier  of  his  film,  “Best  of  20  Years 
of ‘The  American  Sportsman’,”  in 
addition  to  providing  a 1 '/2-hour  talk, 
at  Williamsport  High  School  on  June 
8 at  7 p.m..  A question-and-answer 


session  will  follow  the  film  and  talk. 
The  public  is  invited,  and  admission  is 
$7  per  person.  All  proceeds  go  entirely 
to  the  Susquehanna  Valley  Chapter  of 
Trout  Unlimited  to  fight  acid 
precipitation.  For  complete  details, 
contact  E.  Hille,  Angler’s  Supply 
House,  815  Railway  Street, 
Williamsport,  PA  17701.  The  phone 
number  is  717-323-7564. 


/ ^ ^ 

Correction 

On  page  30  of  the  McKean  County 
Feature  in  the  February  1985  Angler, 
Lewis  Run  is  listed  as  a good  put-and- 
take  fishery.  It  is  not.  Lewis  Run  is 
polluted  from  oil  and  gas  wells  and  it 
is  not  stocked. 

L____ 
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Protect  yourself  from  the  sun  by 
wearing  lightweight  but  long-sleeved 
shirts.  The  sleeves  can  always  be 
rolled  up,  but  short  sleeves  can’t 
be  rolled  down.  Shield  exposed 
skin  with  a “sun  block”  for  maximum 
protection.  To  avoid  getting  it  on  your  hands 
and  affecting  lures  and  line,  spread  it  on 
your  arms,  forehead,  ears,  nose,  and  back 
of  the  neck  with  the  back  of  your  hand, 
leaving  your  palms  clean. 

Glare  can  prevent  your  spotting  fish 
while  also  causing  eye  fatigue.  Use 
polarizing  glasses  and  tilt  your  head 
periodically  if  the  glare  persists.  Tilting 
can  alter  the  polarizing  angle  of  the  glasses 
to  give  you  a better  view  “through”  the 
water.  To  protect  against  glare,  wear  a cap 
or  hat,  but  be  sure  that  the  underside  of 
the  brim  is  a dark  color  to  absorb  the 
light.  Light  or  white  underbrims  only 
reflect  light  into  your  eyes. 

Channel  catfish  can  be  taken  on  a wide 
variety  of  baits  and  lures,  but  be  careful 
when  handling  them.  Grasp  small  fish 
around  the  body  so  that  the  sharp  dorsal 
fin  is  in  front  of  and  between  your  thumb 
and  index  finger,  while  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  equally  sharp  and  dangerous 
pectoral  fins. 


After  spring  spawning,  muskies  can  be 
found  in  shallow  water  where  constant 
casting  with  lures  or  bait  ultimately 
produces  a strike.  Muskies  track  their 
quarry.  They  don’t  ambush  it  from  the 
side,  so  use  lures  that  travel  straight, 
rather  than  those  that  work  or  wobble 
side-to-side,  as  in  bass  fishing. 

June  heralds  excellent  smallmouth  bass 
fishing  on  many  rivers  and  small  creeks. 

For  a new  thrill,  try  fly  rod  fishing  with 
small  trout  flies,  casting  just  upstream  of 
the  dimples  made  as  river  smallmouths 
take  aquatic  insects  off  the  surface. 

By  June,  most  smallmouth  and 
largemouth  bass  have  spawned  and  have 
moved  into  deeper  water.  When  lake 
fishing,  try  the  dropoffs  and  breaklines 
near  shallow  water,  because  fish  move  up 
into  the  shallows  to  feed  in  the  morning 
and  evening. 

Almost  all  panfish  have  small  mouths  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  their  bodies.  To 
increase  catches  if  you’re  missing  too 
many  fish,  try  a hook  one  or  two  sizes 
smaller  than  the  one  you  currently  use.  A 
size  8 or  10  hook  is  ideal  for  panfish  and 
sunfish. 
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The  Law  and  You 

hy  Perry  D,  Heath 

Q.  We  have  a large  Fish  Commission-owned  lake  in  our 
area  that  attracts  many  people  on  the  weekends.  I would 
like  to  sell  hot  dogs  and  soft  drinks  and  other  refreshments 
to  the  fishermen.  Do  I need  any  special  license? 

A.  Property  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Fish  Commission 
is  intended  for  activities  related  to  fishing,  boating,  and 
other  public  purposes  of  the  Commission.  Except  with  the 
express  written  permission  of  the  executive  director  or  his 
designee,  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  use  Commission- 
owned  or  controlled  property  for  any  purposes  other  than 
the  intended  use  of  the  property. 

Q.  Must  I have  a name  tag  on  my  minnow  bucket? 

A.  Yes.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  leave  unattended  a 
container  for  fishbait  or  baitfish  in  any  water  of  the 
Commonwealth  unless  such  container  has  attached  a tag  or 
other  means  of  identification  setting  forth  the  name, 
address,  and  telephone  number  of  the  owner  or  user  of  the 
container. 

Q.  My  friend  and  I like  to  fish  for  catfish  after  dark,  and  it 
would  not  be  a problem  along  our  favorite  river  for  us  to 
set  out  four  or  five  rods  each  for  the  catfish.  Would  this  be 
all  right  as  long  as  we  have  the  rods  under  our  immediate 
control? 

A.  No.  It  is  unlawful  to  fish  with  more  than  two  lines  of 
any  description,  whether  fished  by  rod  or  by  hand,  at  any 
one  time. 


Perry  D.  Heath  is  deputy  chief  of  the  Commission  Law 
Enforcement  Division. 


Water  Polluters  Nailed 

r,Trawn rm mi>  ~_r: 

The  fight  for  clean  water  is  a constant  battle,  waged  by  the 
waterways  conservation  officers  of  the  Fish  Commission, 
among  others.  Last  year,  538  cases  of  pollution  were 
investigated  by  these  officers.  Some  402  cases  have  been 
successfully  closed,  and  136  are  still  pending,  with  nearly  a 
quarter-million  dollars  in  penalties  and  restitution  monies 
paid  into  the  Fish  Fund. 

Industrial  pollution  cases,  which  included  mining,  food 
products,  paper,  chemicals,  petroleum,  and  metals, 
accounted  for  255  of  the  cases.  Agricultural  pesticides, 
fertilizers,  and  manure  or  ensilage  drainage  involved  36 
cases.  Municipal  sewerage,  refuse,  water  systems,  and 
swimming  pools  were  responsible  for  32  pollution  cases. 
Rail  and  truck  accidents  were  involved  in  43  prosecutions. 
Other  causes  included  sedimentation  and  siltation,  and  six 
cases  were  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence. 

During  1984,  Commission  officers  reviewed  and 
investigated  412  mine  drainage  applications  and  1,514 
stream  encroachment  applications. 

The  fight  for  clean  water  is  a continuing  battle.  Why  not 
become  a part  of  it.  If  you  see  or  suspect  a case  of  water 
pollution,  get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Fish  Commission 
regional  office.  The  future  of  fishing  in  Pennsylvania 
depends  on  it. 
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Trolling  for 

Acrobatic 

Smallmouth 


by  George  L.  Hurting 


F 


ishing  techniques  vary  exten- 
sively, and  identifying  them  in- 
volves the  complete  alphabet. 


My  angling  style  employs  the  end  of  the 
language  tool  by  zeroing  in  on  “trolling.  ” 
“1  never  trolled  in  my  life,” affirmed  a 
purist,  and  he  let  me  understand  that 
the  method  was  for  groundlings.  I was 
not  intimidated,  however,  and  assured 
him  that  what  floating  a fly  does  for  one 
angler,  dragging  a bait  behind  a boat 
accomplished  for  another,  and  on  the 
long  haul,  1 suspect,  1 am  as  successful 
as  my  critic.  It  wasn’t  easy  to  convince 
my  son  about  trolling  until  he  tied  into  a 
creel  limit  of  acrobatic  smallmouth 
bass.  Since  then,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
nature  of  our  outings  will  be  trolling 
because  he,  too,  has  become  a devotee. 


1942,  C.  A.  French,  who  then  was 
commissioner  of  fisheries  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, signed  a letter  that  discloses 
some  of  the  regulations  pertaining  to 
this  type  of  angling: 

“ . . . We  felt  where  a fisherman  is 
casting  or  trolling  from  a boat  and  has 
someone  along  with  him  to  operate  it, 
the  man  operating  the  oars  would  be 
about  as  important  in  landing  the  fish, 
should  he  have  a strike,  as  the  one  who 
had  the  rod  and  line.  Therefore  . . . the 
party  guiding  the  fisherman  in  the  boat 
should  have  a license.” 

Mr.  French’s  position  had  consider- 
able application  in  1942  on  the  waters 
of  the  lower  Susquehanna.  A favorite 
way  to  take  smallmouth  and  walleye 
was  to  troll.  Wooden  boats  of  12  feet 
were  in  vogue  then,  and  frequently  two 
persons  were  involved.  The  fisherman 
occupied  the  rear  seat  and  managed 
two  rods,  while  the  second  person  pro- 
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vided  momentum  by  rowing  the  craft. 
Eventually  positions  were  exchanged. 

The  favorite  artificial  lure  used  then 
was  the  Flatfish.  It  was  manufactured 
in  a variety  of  sizes  and  colors — a model 
to  fit  the  mood  of  every  fisherman.  The 
two-inch  model  in  total  black  or  black 
with  yellow  spots  was  picked  to  be  a 
winner.  In  addition  to  their  consistent 
way  of  taking  fish,  these  lures  kept  the 
rod  tips  in  constant  vibration.  When 
rod  action  ceased,  it  was  certain  that  the 
lure  had  snagged  river  grass  or  a related 
hazard. 

Mr.  French’s  letter  also  cautioned: 
“As  you  know,  under  an  amendment  to 
the  fish  laws  it  is  unlawful  to  troll  or  cast 
from  a motor  boat  and  by  resolution  it 
is  also  unlawful  to  cast  from  a motor 
boat  while  it  is  in  operation.” 

Trolling  was  a chore  in  those  early 
days,  but  it  was  an  effective  technique 
to  catch  bass  and  walleye.  Relief,  how- 
ever, was  forthcoming  in  1945  for  the 
trolling  fraternity.  Page  1 3 of  the  fishing 
regulations  for  that  year  states  the 
following: 

TROLLING  FROM  MOTOR 
BOATS — “Under  resolution  adopted 
by  board,  trolling  is  permitted  on  all 
rivers  of  the  Commonwealth,  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  and  Conneaut  Lake 
and  on  NO  OTHER  WATERS.” 

Additional  decisions  to  liberalize  the 
use  of  this  technique  for  angling  fol- 
lowed, and  the  action  was  greeted  with 
favor  by  those  of  us  who  troll. 

Trolling  tackle 

The  appropriate  equipment  that  fills 
a devotee’s  tackle  box  these  days  dou- 
bles adequately  for  trolling.  My  choice 
is  medium-weight  equipment — an  open- 
face  spinning  reel  and  a fairly  flexible 
7-foot  rod.  A pole  of  that  length  allows 
the  motorman  operating  from  a rear 


seat  of  the  boat  to  do  his  fishing  beyond 
the  motor’s  wake.  A partner  who  shares 
the  outing  operating  from  the  middle 
seat  should  use  a rod  of  equal  length. 

Several  trolling  techniques  give  the 
nod  to  longer  rods:  my  small  trolling 
motor  is  mounted  to  the  right  of  the 
transom  center,  and  1 sit  to  its  left.  Cor- 
respondingly, the  passenger  partner  sits 
on  the  right  side  of  the  center  seat.  Such 
displacement  furnishes  a technique  that 
keeps  the  boat  level  to  maintain  operat- 
ing the  craft  with  ease.  These  locations 
while  trolling  call  for  rods  long  enough 
to  extend  a suitable  distance  beyond  the 
gunwale  and  out  where  the  trailing  lines 
do  not  readily  tangle. 

For  smallmouth  bass  and  river  trol- 
ling, a 4-foot  leader  cut  from  8-pound- 
test  monofilament  is  used  at  the  end  of 
10-pound-test  line.  We  choose  the  heav- 
ier line  because  of  its  capacity  to  take 
additional  abuse  from  trolling  eventual- 
ities. Casting  ease  and  distance  are  not  a 
priority  when  trolling,  so  the  heavier 
line  does  not  become  an  encumbrance. 
The  thinner  8-pound-test  leader  ensures 
less  visibility  down  where  the  fish  are  at 
home. 

A ball  bearing  snap  swivel  is  the 
choice  for  connecting  the  line  and  the 
leader,  because  trolling  live  minnows 
develops  considerable  line  twist.  We  get 
better  performance  by  using  ball  bear- 
ing swivels  rather  than  keel-weighted 
snaps.  By  using  line  weight  heavier  than 
that  of  the  leader,  you  can  usually  spare 
the  fairly  expensive  swivel  if  a trouble- 
some snag  requires  breaking  the  line. 

Trolling  success  generally  calls  for 
bottom  fishing,  which  in  turn,  requires 
line  weight.  Ball  bearing  swivels  located 
four  feet  ahead  of  the  bait  help  keep  the 
bait  down,  but  under  some  conditions 
additional  BB  size  splitshot  need  to  be 
added. 


Boat  and  motor 

For  more  than  a decade,  I lived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  My 
exposure  to  the  river  was  from  our 
state’s  capital  city  south  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Susquehanna’s  hydro- 
electric dams.  Here,  riverbeds  consti- 
tute rugged  rock  formations.  The  water 
is  relatively  shallow,  but  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  develop  rugged  turbulence 
when  gales  whip  the  mile-wide  river.  To 
deal  with  this  list  of  circumstances,  I 
selected  the  equipment;  1 name  it  my 
“mini-rig.”  The  aluminum  boat  is  a 12- 
footer  trademarked  “Super  Duty”;  it  is 
four  inches  wider  than  standard  at  the 
stern,  an  inch  deeper  at  the  transom, 
and  made  of  heavy  gauge  aluminum. 

The  1 2-footer  has  been  a happy  com- 
promise; it  is  light  enough  to  nudge  into 
the  shallow  shoals  where  feeding  small- 
mouth can  be  intercepted,  and  it’s 
rugged  enough  to  furnish  a comfortable 
feeling  of  security  when  gales  set  the 
river  boiling.  Adequate  power  for  travel 
coupled  with  easy  trolling  speed  is  pro- 
vided by  an  obsolete  40-year-old  3.6hp 
Scott  Atwater  that  continues  to  func- 
tion with  the  diligence  of  a pack  mule.  A 
four-prong  dung  fork  protects  the  pro- 
peller. 

Trolling  is  successful  from  summer 
through  fall.  But  when  the  leaves  of 
autumn  show  their  splendor  and  there’s 
a bit  of  bite  in  the  morning  air,  I espe- 
cially like  to  do  battle  with  the  small- 
mouth. They  are  plump,  aggressive, 
and  delicious.  Even  a small  “flier”  bat- 
tles when  the  hook  is  set.  His  elder 
brother  enlivens  the  encounter  by  cut- 
ting the  air  repeatedly  as  he  attempts  to 
flip  the  minnow  that  fooled  him. 

In  addition  to  minnows,  river  bass 
are  gorging  on  crawfish;  if  a netted 
battler  bounces  to  the  floor  of  the  boat, 
he  likely  will  regurgitate  a pair  of  claws 
or  a whole  crayfish.  It’s  these,  along 
with  minnows,  that  stoke  the  bass  daily 
and  foster  the  kind  of  growth  that  en- 
ables them  to  do  battle.  Beautiful  and 
realistic  crawdads  matching  the  natural 
bait  are  on  the  market  today.  To  com- 
plement these  lures,  a crawfish  liquid 
formula  to  be  sprayed  on  the  plastic 
model  is  also  useful,  and  both  items  are 
in  my  tacklebox. 

Finally,  trolling  for  river  small- 
mouths  is  a unique  method,  and  be- 
cause trolling  lets  you  cover  a lot  of 
water,  the  odds  are  good  that  you  will 
tempt  a river  section’s  biggest  bass.  d*] 
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MUSKY!  No  other  fish  swimming  in  the  waters 
of  the  Commonwealth  causes  so  much 
excitement  among  anglers.  Seeking  trophy-sized 
muskellunge  requires  solid  information  about  tackle, 
tactics,  and  fish  location.  The  best  place  to  get  the  lowdown 
on  this  topic  is  directly  from  anglers  who  specialize  in  these 
big  fish,  so  I questioned  four  expert  musky  anglers  who 
spend  much  of  their  time  on  Pennsylvania’s  lakes, 
impoundments,  and  rivers  in  quest  of  the  largest  member  of 
the  Esocids. 

Of  course,  asking  a group  of  experts  does  not  mean  each 
one  always  agrees  with  the  others.  Experience  has  been 
their  teacher,  and  each  has  developed  his  own  approach  or 
response  to  a set  of  circumstances,  sometimes  in  agreement 
with  others,  sometimes  different.  But  their  answers  are 
based  on  success.  So  if  success  is  what  you  seek,  listen  to 
these  experts  reveal  their  secrets. 

Denny  Barrett  has  been  musky  fishing  for  13  years  and 
averages  35  to  50  legal  muskies  a year.  His  largest  'lunge  to 
date  was  a 47-incher,  weighing  26  pounds.  Denny  focuses 
on  northwestern  Pennsylvania  waters.  The  best  day  he  ever 
experienced  was  the  boating  of  six  legal  muskies  in  just  four 
hours  of  fishing. 

Frank  Brown  is  founder  of  the  Muskellunge  Association 
of  North  America.  He  has  chased  muskies  for  about  10 
years,  taking  from  10  to  40  legal  fish  per  year.  He  lays  claim 
to  a 39-pounder  caught  in  1983  as  his  largest 
Pennsylvania  ’lunge.  Frank  knows  the  southeast  and 
southcentral  waters  of  the  state  best. 

Frank  Esposito  has  pursued  muskies  for  six  years  on  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  He  averages 
10  legal  fish  per  season,  with  a 20-pound,  40-inch  musky  his 
largest  to  date. 

Bob  Tomasko  is  a full-time  fishing  guide  and  angling 
instructor.  During  the  past  eight  years  of  Pennsylvania 
musky  fishing,  his  biggest  ’lunge  has  been  a 27-pound. 
46-inch  fish.  Bob  averages  about  20  legal  fish  per  year,  with 
another  20  fish  credited  to  his  clients.  He  fishes  throughout 
the  western  portion  of  the  state. 

Describe  your  favorite  type  of  Pennsylvania  water  for 
trophy  muskies.  Provide  some  detail  as  to  depth,  type  of 
structure ! cover,  water  color,  and  forage  base. 
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Brown:  I survey  a lake  to  find  the  most  productive  areas 
in  a short  period.  If  muskies  have  been  present  in  a lake  for 
more  than  10  years,  there  will  be  a trophy  fish  in  each  of 
them.  My  39-pounder  came  from  a 33-acre  lake. 

Tomasko:  1 like  fishing  for  big  muskies  on  reservoirs  and 
natural  lakes.  My  favorite  water  is  a shallow  reservoir. 
There  is  very  little  cover  in  this  water.  The  important 
structures  are  the  mid-lake  humps  that  crest  in  about  6 feet 
of  water.  The  maximum  depth  1 fish  for  muskies  on  this 
water  is  about  6 feet;  usually  I’ll  be  running  my  lures  about 
4 feet.  The  water  clarity  is  very  poor,  maybe  12  inches  of 
visibility  during  the  summer.  Gizzard  shad  are  the  major 
forage  of  these  fish. 

Esposito:  I don’t  get  too  excited,  even  though  1 know 
that’s  what  it’s  all  about.  1 guess  a trophy  musky  in  the 
northeast  (now  I’m  talking  50  inches  plus)  is  going  to  come 
from  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Barrett:  To  catch  trophy  muskies,  1 prefer  to  fish 
reservoirs.  Typically  these  reservoirs  have  rock  ledges  and 
stump  areas  on  their  dropoffs.  These  impoundments  feature 
very  limited  weed  growth  and  clear  water.  They  sustain  a 
mixture  of  fish,  including  trout,  as  well  as  baitfish  like 
gizzard  shad. 

The  other  type  of  reservoir  1 fish  for  big  muskies  is 


known  as  a lowland  reservoir.  This  type  of  waterway  is 
noted  for  shallow  water,  limited  structure  changes,  large  flat 
areas,  and  an  abundance  of  weed  growth.  The  maximum 
depth  in  this  type  of  lake  is  around  40  feet,  with  15-  to 
20-foot  depths  very  common.  These  waters  are  usually 
stained  in  appearance.  Due  to  the  shallow  depth,  rough  fish 
like  carp,  suckers,  and  gizzard  shad  abound.  These  rough 
fish  make  an  excellent  food  source  for  the  muskies. 

The  average  weight  of  muskies  from  both  types  of 
reservoirs  tends  to  be  heavier  than  fish  from  any  other 
water. 

How  do  you  go  about  landing  a musky  that  you  intend  to 
release? 

Barrett:  To  release  a musky,  make  sure  you  play  the  fish 
properly.  A “green”  musky  with  hooks  sticking  out  of  the 
mouth  is  a dangerous  critter.  Only  if  the  fish  is  a trophy, 
over  50  inches  or  30  pounds,  do  I net  it.  When  the  musky 
fins  calmly  beside  your  boat  and  doesn’t  attempt  to  run 
anymore,  you  can  safely  remove  the  hooks.  If  alone,  loosen 
the  drag  on  your  reel  and  lay  the  rod  down  with  the  tip 
over  the  edge  of  the  boat.  Firmly  grasp  the  musky  over  the 
back,  behind  the  gill  plates,  with  one  hand.  Do  not  grab  the 
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fish  by  the  eyes  or  in  the  gills.  This  harms  the  fish!  With  the 
free  hand,  use  8-inch  needle-nose  pliers  to  remove  the 
hooks.  If  necessary,  to  avoid  further  damage  to  a deeply 
hooked  musky,  use  side  cutters  to  cut  the  hook  shank  as 
close  to  the  mouth  as  possible.  Release  the  fish  and  it  will 
swim  away.  During  warm  weather  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  the  musky  by  the  tail  and  gently  push  and  pull  it  along 
in  the  water  to  revive  it. 

Brown:  The  first  thing  I do  is  remove  the  manufacturer’s 
hooks  from  each  new  plug  and  replace  them  with  bronze 
treble  hooks  in  sizes  2/0  to  7/0.  All  barbs  are  ground  off  If 
a hook  is  difficult  to  remove,  or  if  there  are  too  many 
hooks  in  the  fish,  I simply  cut  all  hooks  with  wire  cutters. 
With  few  exceptions,  1 never  put  a hand  on  the  fish. 

Esposito:  First  make  sure  the  musky  is  played  out 
properly.  Then  without  taking  the  fish  out  of  the  water,  tail 
him.  This  is  done  by  grabbing  the  narrow  part  of  his  tail. 
Then  with  long-nosed  pliers,  either  you  or  your  partner  can 
gently  remove  the  hooks.  If  you  can’t  get  them  out,  cut 
them.  As  far  as  nets  go,  when  it  comes  to  catch-and-release 
fishing,  they  are  bad  news.  Muskies  thrash  around  a lot 
when  you  net  them  and  do  themselves  a whole  lot  of 
damage.  So  if  you  don’t  have  to,  do  not  use  a net,  and 
never  use  a gaff 


Tomasko:  When  the  musky  is  tired  out,  lying  on  top  of 
the  water,  1 simply  reach  down  with  long-nose  pliers  and 
quickly  twist  the  hook  out.  You  never  handle  the  fish  in  this 
manner. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  pick  the  fish  up  to 
remove  the  hook.  This  is  accomplished  by  grabbing  the  fish 
with  one  hand  across  the  back,  2 to  3 inches  behind  the  gill 
cover.  If  you  have  large  hands,  you  probably  can  handle 
fish  up  to  18  pounds  this  way.  You  must  hold  tightly  to 
prevent  the  fish  from  slipping  the  grip.  Be  sure  to  keep  your 
hands  away  from  the  gills  and  gill  covers. 

1 always  try  to  release  my  fish  in  shallow  water,  the 
shallower  the  better.  If  you  release  the  fish  over  deep  water, 
they  instinctively  dive  toward  the  bottom.  1 don’t  feel  this  is 
the  best  situation  because  a pressure  change  may  give  the 
fish  the  bends.  However,  in  shallow  water,  the  musky  will 
sit  there  until  it  has  recovered  enough  to  move  out  to  its 
desired  depth  on  its  own  power. 


I never  use  a net  unless  the  fish  is  hooked  badly  in  the 
throat  or  if  I intend  to  mount  it. 

/ know  all  of  you  use  a boat  for  musky  fishing.  What  are 
your  recommendations  with  regard  to  a boat,  and  what  do 
you  equip  it  with? 

Barrett:  If  you’re  only  fishing  lakes  in  Pennsylvania,  a 14- 
foot  or  16-foot  boat  is  adequate.  Motors  can  range  from  9.9 
to  35  horsepower.  If  you’re  fishing  only  rivers  and  streams, 
you  can  get  by  with  a small  boat.  The  only  electronic  gear 
that  is  necessary  is  a good  depth  finder  and  an  electric 
trolling  motor. 

Brown:  A boat  provides  the  greatest  advantage  to  your 
fishing.  Because  most  lakes  1 fish  in  Pennsylvania  are 
limited  to  electric  motors,  I like  a light  boat  that  is  easily 
propelled.  Of  course,  you  never  stand  in  a boat  that’s  not 
meant  for  it.  1 use  electric  motors,  in  bow  and  stern,  with 
an  18-  to  41-pound  thrust  range.  The  graph  recorder, 
temperature  meter,  and  pH  indicator  are  also  standard 
equipment.  I also  use  a 9.9  outboard  where  gas  motors  are 
permitted. 

Esposito:  I prefer  using  a boat  and  think  one  is  necessary. 
1 use  one  of  two  crafts  for  my  musky  fishing,  depending  on 
the  type  of  access  and  size  of  the  water. 

For  the  Susquehanna  River,  1 use  a 14-foot  John  boat 
with  a 10-horsepower  outboard  and  a remote-controlled 
electric  motor  with  31  pounds  of  thrust. 

For  lakes  like  Wallenpaupack  1 use  a 16-foot  aluminum 
boat  with  a 70-horsepower  motor  and  remote-controlled 
electric  motor.  This  boat  has  a depth  finder.  1 definitely 
lean  toward  a larger  craft  with  built-in  decks  and  remote- 
controlled  electric  trolling  motors  in  order  to  keep  both 
hands  free. 

Tomasko:  Fishing  from  a boat  is  almost  a necessity.  1 
recommend  a boat  with  a minimum  length  of  16  feet,  “V” 
or  semivee  hull,  in  either  aluminum  or  fiberglass.  You 
should  only  have  a maximum  of  35  horsepower  so  that  the 
boat  idles  slowly  enough  for  trolling.  1 could  not  fish 
without  a graph  recorder  and  flasher,  and  for  maneuvering 
the  boat  for  casting,  an  electric  motor  is  needed.  I prefer  to 
have  my  electric  motor  mounted  on  the  transom  of  the 
boat.  Several  of  Pennsylvania’s  best  musky  lakes  have  a 10- 
horsepower  limit,  so  if  you  have  only  one  outboard,  make  it 
a 9.9  horse. 

Live  bait  versus  artificial  lures  for  muskies — what  is  your 
opinion? 

Barrett:  I use  both  live  bait  and  artificial  lures  for 
muskies.  They  both  have  a time  and  place.  Live  bait 
generally  produces  better  in  the  colder  waters  of  spring  and 
again  in  late  fall  and  winter.  Chubs  and  suckers  in  the  6-  to 
8-inch  size  have  been  most  productive  for  me. 

Brown:  1 rarely  use  live  bait,  except  through  the  ice.  1 
trigger  the  musky’s  striking  instincts  by  thrashing  a lure 
through  the  water  at  high  speeds.  You  can’t  do  that  with  a 
live  baitfish. 

Tomasko:  When  it  comes  to  choosing  between  artificial 
lur.es  and  live  bait,  artificials  win  hands  down.  You  can’t 
speed-troll  a live  sucker.  Artificials  provide  the  opportunity 
for  controlled  depth  and  speed  presentation. 


Describe  your  preferred  tackle,  including  rod,  reel,  line,  and 
leaders. 

Esposito:  I’ve  been  using  a 6-foot  rod,  a baitcasting  reel, 
and  20-pound-test  monofilament  for  the  past  two  years.  I 
prefer  not  to  use  a leader  because  it  takes  some  of  the 
action  away  from  the  lure. 

Barrett:  I use  two  types  of  outfits  for  my  musky  fishing. 
The  outfit  I use  for  95  percent  of  my  trolling  and  plugging 
consists  of  a stiff  graphite  baitcasting  rod,  teamed  up  with  a 
quality  casting  reel.  As  for  line,  1 use  Teflon-coated  braided 
dacron  in  30-pound  test.  I make  my  own  leaders  out  of  85- 
pound-test  single-strand  wire,  and  I use  ball  bearing  swivels 
and  snaps. 

The  other  type  of  outfit  I use  consists  of  a 6-foot,  stiff- 
action  graphite  spinning  rod  and  a spinning  reel  filled  with 
17-pound-test  monofilament  line.  Again,  I use  my  own 
custom-made  wire  leaders,  and  I drop  to  27  pound-test 
wire.  This  outfit  is  used  for  jigging  and  live  bait  fishing. 

Tomasko:  There  are  two  outfits  that  one  must  consider 
when  talking  about  musky  rods  and  reels.  An  angler  should 
have  a casting  outfit  and  a trolling  outfit.  Each  outfit  has 
different  characteristics. 

For  all-around  casting  1 prefer  a spinning  outfit.  My 
favorite  is  a 6-foot  graphite,  medium-heavy  power,  with  a 
spinning  reel.  My  line  is  clear  in  12-pound-test.  My  leaders 
are  hand-made,  single-strand  wire  with  a barrel  swivel  on 
one  end  and  a Cross-Lok  snap  on  the  other  end. 

For  trolling  I do  not  think  you  need  an  expensive  outfit. 

I use  an  inexpensive  heavy  action  solid  fiberglass  rod  that’s 
5 'A  feet  long.  I couple  it  with  a level-wind  trolling  reel  and 
14-  or  17-pound-test  line.  The  leaders  1 use  for  trolling  are 
the  same  as  those  for  casting. 

If  you  plan  to  do  some  jerk-bait  fishing,  neither  of  the 
above  rods  does  the  job.  For  this  I go  to  a casting  reel  and 
a long-handled  popping  rod,  14-pound-test  clear  line,  and 
the  leaders  as  described  previously. 

Brown:  To  control  the  action  of  the  lure  and  get  the 
musky  excited,  you  need  a short,  stiff  graphite,  two-handed 
casting  rod  about  5 feet,  8 inches  long.  The  Lew  Childre 
SG6X-159,  Loomis  GMUR-587,  and  the  Fenwick  E59- 
PXH  are  excellent  choices  for  thrashing  those  heavy  plugs 
and  jerk  baits.  A rod  in  a 6-foot,  2-inch  length  would  be 
good  for  bucktails  and  spinners. 

For  reels,  we  use  a high-speed,  wide-spool  casting  model 
such  as  Childre  BB2C,  Shimano  Mag  50,  and  Garcia  6500 
or  7000  series.  The  line  is  25-pound  test.  I tie  a Palomar 
knot  to  connect  the  line  to  the  leader.  I recommend  25- 
pound-test  line  exclusively  for  the  beginner.  I’ve  seen  and 
heard  of  too  many  fish  breaking  loose,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  with  hooks  and  lures  embedded  in  their  mouths. 
After  one  has  learned  some  refined  techniques  and  has  a 
little  experience,  he  can  drop  down  in  line  test,  but  it  still 
reduces  his  chances  of  landing  fish  and  endangers  the  fish. 

For  leaders  I prefer  a 12-inch  single-strand  bronze  wire 
and  Cross  Lok  snaps;  ball-bearing  swivels  are  used  with 
spinning-type  lures;  barrel  swivels  can  be  used  for  straight- 
running plugs.  I also  carry  seven-stranded  bronze  wire  in 
30-  to  60-pound  test  and  an  assortment  of  snaps  and  swivels 
for  on-the-job  creations.  For  trolling  1 use  30-  to  60-inch 
wire. 
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Senior  Angler’s  Awards 


In  1984,  20  Senior  Angler’s  Awards  were  given  by  the 
Fish  Commission  for  muskies,  which  include  tigers  and 
purebred  muskies.  Minimum  size  for  Senior  Angler’s 
Awards  is  30  pounds.  Here’s  where  those  big  fish  were 
fooled,  and  how  many  trophy-sized  muskies  came  from 
each  waterway. 


Allegheny  Reservoir  4 

Pymatuning  Lake  3 

Keystone  Lake  3 

Susquehanna  River  2 

Allegheny  River  2 

Schuylkill  River  2 

Conneaut  Lake  1 

Raystown  Lake  1 

Delaware  River  1 

Leaser  Lake  1 


Here  also  is  a list  of  how  many  citation-sized  fish  were 
caught  during  each  month  of  1984: 


January  0 

February  1 

March  1 

April  1 

May  7 

June  3 


July  2 

August  3 

September  1 

October  0 

November  1 

December  0 


Live  baits  were  responsible  for  luring  8 fish,  and  12 
muskies  were  caught  on  artificial  lures.  Worms  took  5 
fish;  shiners  took  3.  A spinner  fooled  one  musky,  and  4 
fish  fell  for  jigs  with  plastic  action  tails.  Plugs  took  7 fish, 
and  these  included  a Swim  Whizz,  large  Rebels, 
Rapalas,  and  Bombers. 

For  complete  details  on  the  Fish  Commission’s 
Angler’s  Awards  program,  write  to:  Publications 
Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Include  a stamped, 
self-addressed  business-sized  envelope  with  requests. 


What  are  your  ideas  on  trolling  versus  casting  for  muskies? 

Esposito:  How  you  take  a trophy  depends  on  your 
personal  preference;  I favor  artificials  and  casting.  I spend 
about  70  percent  of  my  time  casting  and  around  30  percent 
trolling.  I have  a problem  with  trolling;  it  tends  to  put  me 
to  sleep. 

Barrett:  1 troll  and  cast  for  muskies  because  both 
methods  are  productive.  Usually,  trolling  is  done  on 
reservoirs  or  large  lakes  with  a lot  of  water  to  cover. 

Casting  is  usually  done  on  rivers  and  lakes  with  heavy  weed 
growth. 

Brown:  Both  trolling  and  casting  have  their  places.  A 
feeding  musky,  in  the  early  morning  and  late  evening, 
positions  itself  in  and  around  shallow  water  weedbeds. 

Here,  casting  a Jerk  bait,  shallow-running  plug,  or  topwater 
lure  would  do  the  job.  When  the  fish  move  deeper,  we  troll 
in  the  18-  to  25-foot  depths. 

Tomasko:  Whatever  it  takes!  And  I’m  not  being  smart 
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about  it.  Each  has  its  place  depending  on  the  situation. 

Stop  in  the  local  tackle  shop  and  ask  how  the  muskies  are 
being  caught  on  the  particular  water.  For  example, 
Pymatuning  is  a better  trolling  lake  because  of  the  little 
cover,  expanses  of  relatively  flat  terrain,  and  dark  water. 
Then  look  at  Conneaut  Lake;  the  thick  vegetation  makes  it 
impossible  to  troll  tight  to  the  weedbeds.  Conneaut  is  a 
better  casting  lake. 

Under  what  combination  of  water  j weather  conditions  do 
you  expect  numbers  of  large  muskies  to  be  actively 
prowling? 

Tomasko:  In  the  early  summer,  during  the  first  stretch  of 
hot,  muggy  days  and  humid  nights,  we’ll  see  all  heck  break 
loose  with  muskies  on  a feeding  spree.  This  activity  lasts  a 
day  or  a week,  until  the  first  cold  front  moves  into  the  area 
to  change  this  condition. 

Barrett:  Most  trophy  muskies  are  taken  in  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September.  Generally  stable,  hot,  muggy, 
humid  weather  turns  the  big  fish  on.  Don’t  be  misled, 
however;  large  muskies  are  caught  every  month  of  the  year. 

Esposito:  I don’t  start  concentrated  musky  fishing  until 
about  November,  and  then  I fish  hard  until  everything  is 
frozen.  The  bigger  muskies,  which  are  females,  are  caught 
in  late  fall  or  winter.  I wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  a trophy 
came  from  3 to  4 feet  of  water  near  a dropoff  into  at  least 
20  feet.  In  a river,  the  fish  can  be  found  in  an  eddy  or  at  the 
mouth  of  a feeder  stream;  take  your  pick.  The  water  will  be 
somewhat  murky  and  the  weather  conditions  will  be  the 
type  that  makes  ducks  put  on  rain  gear — windswept,  rainy, 
overcast,  and  cold,  with  an  active  barometer. 

Brown:  A widely  accepted  angling  philosophy  applied  to 
the  movement  of  fish  seems  to  be  a certain  combination  of 
water  conditions,  temperature,  weather,  barometer,  oxygen, 
pH,  etc.,  to  predict  when  fish  will  be  active.  All  these 
conditions  have  a bearing  on  fish  activity,  but  the  main 
factor  for  musky  movement  is  the  amount  of  sunlight 
penetration  in  the  water.  Second  in  importance  is  water 
temperature,  followed  by  oxygen,  pH,  and  then  the 
proverbial  “cold  front.’’ 

I think  clear  skies  and  intensified  sunlight  penetration 
drives  muskies  deep.  Cloud  cover  and  choppy  water  reduce 
the  sunlight  penetration,  and  the  fish  move  about  freely.  In 
other  words,  conditions  associated  with  high  pressure  have 
a negative  effect  on  fishing;  conditions  associated  with  low 
pressure  and  approaching  rain  tend  to  make  muskies  more 
active. 

Water  temperature  is  also  extremely  important.  The 
musky  prefers  a temperature  range  of  65  to  75  degrees. 
Above  75  degrees  the  musky  goes  deep  and  actively  feeds 
only  in  the  shallows  after  the  water  temperature  cools. 

One  idea  you  can  rely  on  is  that  the  musky’s  resting  area 
is  close  to  its  feeding  grounds  where  a temperature  as  close 
to  70  degrees,  a pH  of  7 to  7.8,  and  an  oxygen  count  of 
4ppm  is  found — below  the  limits  of  sunlight  penetration. 

Explain  to  Pennsylvania  Angler  readers  one  of  your  most 
successful  tactics  for  taking  muskies. 

Barrett:  My  favorite,  most  successful  method  for  taking 
muskies  is  casting  jerk  baits  in  natural  lakes  or 


impoundments  with  heavy  weed  growth.  This  tactic  can  be 
used  from  the  first  day  of  the  season  right  up  until  the  lake 
turns  over  in  the  fall. 

As  the  name  implies,  you  must  jerk  the  oversized  floating 
lure  to  impart  action.  Jerking  causes  the  bait  to  dive  and 
then  struggle  toward  the  surface  like  an  injured  baitfish. 

This  is  why  a stiff  graphite  rod  and  30-pound  dacron  line  is 
used.  There  is  very  little  stretch  to  dacron,  which  ensures  a 
good  hook  set.  I fish  jerk  baits  over,  around  on  the  edges, 
and  through  weedbeds.  This  is  shallow  water  fishing  with 
depths  not  over  15  feet,  and  averages  of  only  5 to  10  feet.  A 
bonus  with  this  method  is  being  able  to  see  a lot  of  your 
fish  strike  the  lure.  A pair  of  polarized  sunglasses  greatly 
improves  your  vision  and  aids  in  spotting  muskies  following 
your  lure. 

Tomasko:  One  of  my  most  productive  techniques  is 
speed  trolling.  This  method  is  effective  from  July  to  late 
August.  I search  sunken  islands  and  mid-lake  humps  with 
little  weed  cover.  My  speed  is  about  14-throttle  on  a 
10-horse  motor.  Actually,  the  critical  thing  is  to  go  fast 
enough  to  make  the  lure  work  properly.  The  baits  I choose 
are  the  Creek  Chub  6500  series  and  the  large  Swim  Whizz, 
both  in  a perch  finish.  These  plugs  run  about  4 feet  deep. 
With  the  Swim  Whizz,  be  sure  to  connect  the  leader  to  the 
lower  eye. 

While  trolling,  I run  the  graph  over  the  humps  and 
breaklines,  watching  for  fish.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  arc 
indicates  if  what  1 am  marking  may  be  a musky.  If  I mark 
muskies  that  are  on  top  of  a hump  or  riding  near  the 
surface,  I may  make  repeated  passes  to  present  the  lure  to 
them;  these  fish  are  generally  active  and  therefore  catchable. 

If  I mark  the  fish  off  the  side  of  the  hump  or  near  the 
bottom,  I ignore  further  attempts  at  these  fish;  they  are 
inactive.  Of  course,  you  don’t  catch  every  fish  you  mark, 
and  every  fish  you  catch  does  not  necessarily  show  up  on 
the  graph  ahead  of  time. 

Brown:  When  the  water  temperature  hits  58  to  62  degrees 
and  the  lake  turns  over,  the  muskies  move  down  to  the 
18-  to  24-foot  depths.  This  time  is  when  I enjoy  the  most 
exciting  fishing  of  the  year,  and  it’s  when  I pick  up  the 
30-pounders-plus  year  after  year. 

Spool  up  with  fresh  line.  This  is  very  important  for  cold 
water  fishing.  Slip  a j4-ounce  egg  sinker  on  the  line  and  tie 
the  line  using  a Palomar  knot  to  a 30-inch  wire  leader.  Clip 
the  snap  to  the  top  eye  of  a 7-inch  Swim  Whizz  or  Believer. 
Throw  the  plug  as  far  off  the  back  of  the  boat  as  possible 
and  start  trolling. 

Troll  fast  enough  with  sufficient  line  out  to  drive  the  plug 
right  down  to  the  bottom.  Hold  on  tightly  to  the  rod — 
you’ll  be  raking  sticks  and  spewing  mud  in  every  direction. 
Troll  in  this  manner  for  only  45  to  60  seconds  and  stop. 
Then  rip  the  plug  off  the  bottom  with  a thrashing  side-to- 
side  action  while  cranking  the  reel. 

The  bottom  disturbance  attracts  any  musky  in  the  area. 

He  will  follow  the  lure,  trying  to  figure  out  what  is 
going  on. 

When  you  lift  the  plug  off  the  bottom,  the  musky  will 
slam  it  because  the  ’lunge  will  think  it  is  a baitfish  trying  to 
escape.  If  there  is  no  strike,  continue  to  retrieve  the  lure  in  a 
thrashing  action  all  the  way  to  the  boat.  As  the  lure  nears 
the  boat,  do  not  let  it  rise  above  the  4-foot  depth.  At  this 
point,  do  a large  “figure  eight’’  with  the  lure.  If  no  fish,  start 


the  process  over  again.  This  method  has  produced  the  most 
muskies  of  the  fall  season  for  me.  Now  you  have  the 
guarded  secret! 

Esposito:  My  favorite  tactic  for  getting  involved  with  a 
’lunge  is  one  that  is  very  easy  to  master  and  has  produced  a 
number  of  nice  fish  for  my  partner  and  me.  Using  a 7-inch 
Rebel,  I cast  parallel  to  a weedbed  or  shoreline.  I point  the 
tip  of  the  rod  at  the  bait,  give  several  quick  turns  on  the  reel 
handle,  and  pump  the  rod.  Continue  to  reel  fast  and  keep 
pumping  the  rod  until  you  run  out  of  water.  This  action 
causes  the  lure  to  dance  frantically  in  the  water,  looking  like 
an  injured  baitfish.  I’ve  used  this  technique  on  a year-round 
basis,  but  late  fall  and  winter  are  the  most  productive 
seasons.  I haven’t  hooked  any  muskies  in  water  deeper  than 
15  or  20  feet,  so  I concentrate  my  fishing  on  weedbeds  near 
dropoffs,  windy  coves  with  dropoffs,  and  in  rivers  at  feeder 
streams  or  eddies. 

Where  do  you  think  the  next  state  record  musky  may  come 
from? 

Barrett:  Our  current  record  musky  of  54  pounds, 

3 ounces  was  caught  in  1924  from  Conneaut  Lake.  Since 
that  time  only  a handful  of  fish  have  come  close  to  50 
pounds.  It  will  be  quite  a feat  if  someone  can  top  that 
record  catch.  If  broken,  I would  guess  it  could  come  from 
Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Conneaut  Lake,  Kinzua  Reservoir, 
or  Raystown  Lake. 

Esposito:  A record  fish  could  come  from  anywhere,  but 
my  bucks  are  down  for  the  Susquehanna,  Delaware,  or 
Juniata  rivers. 

Tomasko:  I think  the  next  state  record  musky  will  come 
from  one  of  two  lakes.  My  first  pick  is  Kinzua.  It’s  not  a 
lake  for  numbers  of  muskies,  but  it  really  gives  up  some  big 
ones.  My  second  bet  would  be  Pymatuning.  The  angling 
pressure  is  great  on  this  lake,  but  the  muskies  it  turns  out 
are  real  heavyweights. 

Brown:  If  a record  fish  exists,  it  is  an  old  fish,  one  that 
has  survived  many  years  of  angling  pressure.  It’s  going  to 
take  a knowledgeable  fisherman  and  extreme  concentration 
to  get  that  fish.  Of  course,  someone  may  luck  into  it! 
Pymatuning  and  Conneaut  have  the  best  chances. 

What  is  the  most  important  advice  you  can  offer  the 
beginning  musky  angler? 

Barrett:  Start  on  a body  of  water  that  is  noted  for  having 
numbers  of  muskies.  This  strategy  greatly  improves  your 
odds.  Your  waterways  conservation  officer  can  tell  you 
where  these  lakes  are  in  your  area. 

Esposito:  Be  persistent  and  don’t  be  in  a big  hurry  to  get 
your  lure  out  of  the  water. 

Tomasko:  Take  up  golf — you’ll  get  more  satisfaction.  But 
if  you’re  really  determined  to  chase  muskies,  sharpen  each 
hook  point  on  your  lures.  Never  use  a hook  right  from  the 
package  without  sharpening  it  with  a file. 


Freelance  writer-photographer  Dari  Black  specializes  in 
bass  and  musky  fishing,  and  offers  on-the-water  seminars 
for  anglers  interested  in  catching  these  fish  and  improving 
their  skills. 


June  1985  3 1 


Pennsylvania  Fish-for-Free  Day 

JUNE  1 , 1 985 


On  Saturday,  June  1, 1985,  Pennsylvania  residents  and  non- 
residents may  fish  Keystone  State  public  waterways  without  a 
license  (all  other  regulations  still  apply)  in  the  second  Pennsylvania 
Fish-for-Free  Day.  Fishing  seminars  and  hands-on  instruction  will 
be  held  with  the  cooperation  of  Trout  Unlimited,  B.A.S.S.,  and  local 
sportsmen’s  clubs  at  41  sites  specially  selected  by  the  Fish  Commission. 

See  you  there  for  a great  timel 
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Information  resulting  from  the  Fish  Commission’s  resource  inventory, 
which  started  in  1976,  gave  us  a starting  point,  a basis  in  fact,  to  go 
from  a recreational  orientation  to  a resource  orientation.  That  change 
should  not  be  considered  as  an  indication  or  admission  that  we  had  not 
been  concerned  about  resource  conservation  in  the  past.  We  had  been, 
and  we  certainly  still  are.  We  have  been  deeply  involved  in  numerous 
environmental  issues,  usually  on  specific  threats  or  problems. 

As  every  Pennsylvania  angler  probably  recognizes,  we  now  have 
more  people  fishing  our  lakes,  streams,  and  rivers  than  ever  before. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  fishing  fever  will  continue  to 
increase.  Until  Operation  FUTURE,  the  overall  quality  and  quantity  of 
Pennsylvania's  fishery  resource  had  never  been  accurately  and  totally 
assessed,  nor  has  its  potential  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  recreational 
opportunities  ever  been  completely  evaluated. 

Now,  however,  the  Commission  has  a wealth  of  scientific  facts  about 
Pennsylvania  s waters  and  the  fish  they  contain.  Now  we  look  toward 
the  FUTURE  of  fishing,  with  management  based  on  these  facts.  In 
addition,  it  becomes  increasingly  important  that  we  continue  to  give 
top  priority  to  safeguarding  our  resources  against  acid  mine  drainage, 
acid  precipitation,  stream  channelization,  flow  diversion,  and 
sedimentation. 

1 he  Commission  began  to  implement  Operation  FUTURE  in  1982, 
and  changes  were  made  in  the  former  system  of  stocking  trout 
statewide  and  in  selection  of  waters  for  special  regulations.  We 
identified  wild  trout  waters  as  those  streams  or  sections  of  streams  in 
which  trout,  regardless  of  species,  are  capable  of  supporting  a robust 
population  of  naturally  produced  streambred  trout. 

Since  implementing  Operation  EUTURE  on  our  coldwater 
resources,  we  have  had  to  make  a few  minor  changes  in  classifications 
and  adjustments  of  special  regulation  areas.  The  same  area  fisheries 
managers  and  their  technicians,  sometimes  assisted  by  part-time 
employees,  have  continued  to  inventory  our  warmwater  and  coolwater 
resources.  Those  resources  are  much  more  complex,  and  we  are  now  in 
the  process  of  putting  forth  basic  management  choices  based  on 
continuing  development  of  scientific  data  on  which  better  management 
plans  can  be  based.  There  is  the  promise  of  some  innovative 
approaches  to  the  management  of  self-sustaining  fish  populations  as  a 
renewable  natural  resource  so  that  we  can  conserve  that  resource  and 
the  angling  it  provides.  We  will  continue  to  develop  appropriate 
regulations  and  operational  strategies  to  replace  policies  that  are  not 
compatible  with  the  management  through  resource  classification. 

As  with  all  changes,  there  will  always  be  resistance  to  the  change 
itself  We  welcome  input  from  anglers  as  we  develop  this  new 
conservation  plan  to  manage,  protect,  and  enhance  the  state’s  aquatic 
resources.  We  are  certain  that  you,  too,  will  be  just  as  excited  as  we  are 
as  we  look  to  even  better  fishing  in  the  FUTURE. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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by  Mike  Bleech 

Nighttime  is  walleye  time.  I nder  the 
cover  of  darkness,  the  goggle-eyed 
predators  leave  their  deep-water 
retreats  to  forage  in  shallow  water,  and 
knowledgeable  anglers  are  waiting  for  them, 
for  these  are  the  easiest  walleye  to  catch  — 
accessible  and  looking  for  a meal! 

The  necessary  ingredients  for  this  scenario 
are  a waterway  with  both  deep  and  shallow 
water,  walleye,  and  something  to  draw  the 
walleye  into  shallow  water.  Most  walleye 
waters  fit  this  description,  including  lakes, 
reservoirs,  and  rivers.  It  is  no  secret  which 
waters  hold  walleye,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
locate  shallow  water.  I his  is  a situation 
where  waders  and  shoreline  anglers  can 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  boaters. 

I. earning  which  shallow  areas  the  walleye  use 
and  learning  how  to  catch  them  are  the  keys 
to  success. 

Locating  walleye 

faking  things  in  proper  order,  you  must 
first  locate  the  walleye.  I'his  is  easier  in  rivers 
and  lakes  that  have  only  a limited  amount  of 
deep  water.  In  these  cases,  you  can  assume 
that  some  walleye  spend  a lot  of  time  in  the 
deepest  water  available.  I-Or  example,  if  your 
favorite  river  pool  is  shallower  than  six  feet 
in  most  places  hut  has  a 12-foot  hole  near  the 
tail  end,  you  can  expect  many  of  the  walleye 
in  that  pool  to  retreat  into  the  deep  hole  very 
often,  y Our  purpose,  however,  is  nt)t  to  fish 
that  deep  hole,  but  to  ambush  the  walleye 
when  they  come  out  of  the  deep  hole  on  a 
feeding  binge!  Look  for  the  closest  good- 
looking  shallow  area  to  the  deep  hole. 

What  is  a good-looking  shallow  area?  I feel 
most  confident  on  a flat-topped  rocky  bar 
with  a gradual  taper  from  the  three-foot  t(» 
six  foot  depths,  from  there  dropping 
immediately  into  a deep  hole.  But  this  is 
asking  a lot! 

Actually,  the  important  factor  is  not  what 
the  shallow  area  looks  like,  hut  that  it  has 
what  the  hungry  walley  are  after.  This  is,  of 
course,  food,  usually  in  the  form  of  minnows 
or  other  small  fish. 
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A potentially  hot  shallow  area  in 
either  a river  or  a lake  maybe  a bar  or 
hump,  or  a gently  sloping  fiat.  Expect 
to  find  some  of  the  fastest  fishing  and 
more  of  the  walleyes  on  the  flats, 
because  these  areas  are  overlooked  by 
most  walleye  anglers.  Points  and 
humps  are  easily  recognizable 
structures,  usually  getting  quite  a 
workout  from  anglers  acquainted  with 
structure  fishing.  Flats,  which  may  be 
a mile  or  more  in  length,  require  more 
work  from  the  angler,  especially  at 
night!  Yet,  in  many  cases  the  majority 
of  the  walleye  activity  takes  place  in 
specific  areas  of  the  flat,  and  you  can 
find  structural  clues  to  tip  you  off 
Typical  clues  are  changes  in  bottom 
composition,  proximity  to  deep  water, 
current  breaks,  and  inconspicuous 
depressions.  Nonstructural  walleye 
attractors  may  be  underwater  springs 
or  seepages  that  attract  baitfish. 

In  deeper  lakes  or  lakes  with  a lot 
of  relatively  deep  water,  locating  the 
best  shallow  areas  may  be  more 
difficult,  especially  if  there  are  many 
promising  shallows.  When  you’re 
confronted  with  such  a lake,  the  usual 
process  is  to  work  the  bars  first.  As  a 
general  rule,  deeper  lakes  are  harder 
to  fish  successfully,  and  thus  get  less 
pressure. 


Hi 

Trial  and  error 


It  is  tempting  to  devise  some 
logical-sounding  formula  for  locating 
the  best  shallow-water  areas,  but  the 
result  of  any  formula  would  be  trial 
and  error,  which  is  where  you  are  with 
no  formula.  If  a formula  were  to  rely 
on  the  presence  of  baitfish,  for 
example,  it  would  be  at  least  as 
difficult  to  locate  the  baitfish  as  it 
would  be  to  locate  the  walleye.  Sitting 
at  home  trying  to  out-think  the 
walleye  will  not  put  fillets  in  the  deep- 
fryer!  .lust  get  out  there  and  look  for 
walleye.  It’s  called  “paying  your  dues,” 
and  any  experienced,  successful  night 
walleye  angler  will  tell  you  about  it. 

In  this  trial-and-error  search,  keep 
in  mind  that  even  the  very  best 
shallow  areas  hold  no  walleye  all 
night,  every  night.  Most  will  be  used 
only  a small  percentage  of  the  time. 
Here  is  another  key:  being  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  And  again, 
you  can  get  so  involved  with  trying  to 
figure  out  a formula  that  you  spend 
too  little  time  fishing!  Watch  for 
patterns  while  fishing,  certainly,  but 
don’t  let  some  far-fetched  formula 
convince  you  to  stay  home. 

During  the  early  to  mid-1970s,  1 
fished  the  Kinzua  Dam  tailwaters 
frequently.  For  three  years  1 was  there 
at  least  five  times  a week,  year-round. 
Spending  that  much  time,  usually  at 
night,  in  one  hotspot,  patterns  were 
easy  to  spot.  One  pattern  that 
occasionally  popped  up  was  that  the 
walleye  would  move  into  one 
particular  shallow  flat  10  minutes  later 
each  night.  The  pattern  would  last  for 
a few  nights,  then  disappear.  1 made 
predictions  accurately  on  a night-to- 
night  basis,  but  year-after-year  or  even 
week-to-week  predictions  on  location 
of  the  fish  were  impossible. 

But  that  did  not  stop  me  from 
trying!  During  one  hot  streak  1 
became  over-confident.  1 had  hit  the 
walleye  right  on  the  button  on  three 
or  four  consecutive  outings.  1 would 
get  to  the  river,  and  minutes  later  the 
walleye  would  start  hitting,  and  my 
stringer  included  a few'  walleye 
weighing  over  six  pounds.  1 took  a 
night  off  from  fishing,  but  returned 
the  night  after,  sure  the  walleye  would 
begin  hitting  at  eleven  o’clock.  As  I 
pulled  into  the  mostly  vacant  parking 
lot  at  the  tailwaters,  1 saw  some 
fishermen  arranging  for  photos  the 
best  catch  of  walleye  that  1 had  ever 
seen.  Their  two-man  limit  included 


two  12-pounders,  and  nothing  under 
six! 

My  night  -and  1 was  still  there 
when  the  sun  rose — was  a total 
washout.  Not  even  a cigar.  All  1 got 
was  a lesson  in  humility.  You’ve  got 
to  spend  time  and  pay  your  dues. 

Even  if  you  know  where  to  be  and 
you  get  there  at  the  right  time,  you 
still  must  know  how  to  catch  the 
walleye  in  this  shallow  water 
nighttime  situation.  This  is  relatively 
simple.  One  of  the  prime  attractions 
of  this  fishing  is  that  the  basic  tactics 
are  easy  to  master.  There  are, 
nonetheless,  subtle  tricks  that  can  add 
to  the  catch. 


Tactics  and  variations 


One  of  the  standard  shallow-water 
walleye  offerings  is  a floating  minnow 
lure.  Most  dive  from  two  to  four  feet 
during  the  retrieve.  Examples  are  the 
Rapala  and  Rebel  floating  minnows, 
and  tbe  Bagley  Bang-O-Lure.  If  you 
simply  cast  and  retrieve  these  lures 
over  a shallow  area  that  holds  walleye, 
you  should  catch  a few  fish. 

During  one  particular  outing  on  the 
Allegheny  River,  my  partner.  Bill 
Anderson,  and  I shared  a shallow  bar 
about  75  yards  long  with  four  other 
anglers.  Between  the  six  of  us,  all 
casting  Rapalas,  four  keepers  were 
netted  in  the  first  hour.  We  shifted 
positions  back  and  forth,  but  it  made 
no  difference.  Then  I heard  Bill 
whistle,  and  1 looked  up  to  see  his 
light  shining  on  a walleye.  1 walked  up 
to  him  and  saw  two  others  on  his 
stringer.  He  had  found  that  by  casting 
a certain  distance  and  holding  the  line 
tight  and  the  rod  at  a certain  angle, 
but  not  retrieving,  the  moderate 
current  would  cause  the  lure  to  dive 
and  wiggle,  while  swinging  back  and 
forth  along  a current  break. 

After  a bit  of  coaching  1 was  able  to 
duplicate  Bill’s  effort.  We  limited  out 
in  about  a half-hour,  keeping  only 
walleye  that  did  not  need  to  be 
measured,  and  none  of  the  other 
anglers  caught  on  to  what  we  were 
doing.  That  one  small  variation  of  the 
basic  tactic  made  a difference  between 
easy  limits  and  slim  pickings!  But  it 
was  nothing  that  could  be  predicted. 
We  owed  our  success  to  Bill’s 
awareness  of  what  was  going  on 
around  us. 

The  other  standard  lures  for 
shallow  water  walleye  are  jigs  and  live 
minnows.  Sure,  there  are  plenty  of 


other  lures  that  catch  walleye.  If  your 
favorite  shallow  area  is  si,\  feet  deep, 
you  may  want  to  try  a crankbait  that 
runs  to  that  depth.  But  jigs  or  live 
minnows  get  the  job  done,  and  weight 
can  be  added  in  front  of  the  floating 
minnow  lure  to  get  it  as  deep  as  you 
want.  Note  that  the  floating  minnow 
lures  have  more  action  with  a typical 
slow  walleye  retrieve  than  heavier 
lures. 


Jigs 


You  are  concerned  with  shallow 
water,  so  only  light  jig  heads  are 
needed.  My  choices  are  1 8-ounce  and 
1 16-ounce  heads.  1 have  doctored  my 
jig  molds  so  that  size  1 0 hooks  can 
be  used  in  the  1 , 16-ounce  and  3/0 
hooks  in  the  1 8-ounce  heads.  The 
hook  sizes  called  for  in  most  mold 
casting  heads  of  this  size  are  too  small 
for  walleye,  in  my  opinion.  1 don't  like 
tiny  hooks  for  big  fish! 

Jig  body  style  is  just  a matter  of 
confidence.  Bucktail  has  been 
displaced  by  molded  soft  plastic,  but 
this  is  based  on  convenience.  If  you 
think  one  body  style  should  appeal 
most  to  walleye,  use  it,  because  you’ll 
fish  it  harder  than  something  you  do 
not  like. 

Far  more  important  than  jig  body 
style  is  its  color!  My  big  jig  box 
contains  a vast  assortment  of  colors. 
But  when  walleye  are  the  game,  a 
white  or  chartreuse  body  is  threaded 
on  the  jig  head  most  of  the  time.  This 


is  not  to  say  that  these  two  colors  will 
do  best  in  your  favorite  walleye  water. 
However,  they  have  served  me  well  in 
many  waters  in  the  eastern  United 
States  and  Canada.  If  one  of  these 
colors  does  not  produce,  1 switch  to 
the  other,  and  the  switch  has  done  the 
job  many  times.  Color  can  certainly 
make  a big  difference! 

One  factor  that  makes  night  fishing 
difficult  for  many  anglers  is  obvious-- 
they  cannot  see.  More  specifically,  the 
line  cannot  be  seen,  and  line  watching 
is  the  main  sensory  method  for  some 
anglers.  Night  anglers  must  rely  on  the 


vibrations  that  are  transmitted  up  the 
line  to  the  rod,  then  to  the  angler’s 
hand.  This  is  much  easier  with  a good, 
sensitive  rod!  A fast-action  light- 
power  rod  of  6'/:  to  seven  feet  is 
perfect,  if  it  has  the  sensitivity.  If  you 
are  serious  about  nighttime  walleye 
fishing,  get  the  best  graphite  rod 
fitting  this  description  you  can  afford. 

Nevertheless,  you  can  catch  walleye 
at  night  with  unrefined  tactics  and 
basic  tackle.  It  requires  patience  and 
dedication  to  find  the  walleye,  but 
what  you  find  will  be  the  easiest 
walleye  to  fool. 


Pennsylvania’s 

BEST 

Walleye  Waterways 


Here  is  a region-by-region  tallying  of 
Commonwealth  waterways  that  offer 
above-average  to  excellent  walleye 
fishing. 

Northwest 

Allegheny  River  (Clarion,  Forest,  and 
Warren  counties),  Conneaut  Lake 
(Crawford  County),  French  Creek 
(Crawford  and  Erie  counties), 
Pymatuning  Lake  (Crawford  County), 
Shenango  Lake  (Mercer  County), 
Justus  Lake  (Venango  County),  and 
Allegheny  Reservoir  (Warren  County), 
Lake  Erie . 

Southwest 

Allegheny  River  (Allegheny, 


Armstrong,  and  Westmoreland 
counties),  Ohio  River  (Allegheny  and 
Beaver  counties),  Youghiogheny  River 
(Allegheny  County),  Cowanshannock 
Creek  (Armstrong  County),  Crooked 
Creek  (Armstrong  County),  Keystone 
Lake  (Armstrong  County),  Mahoning 
Creek,  mouth  to  dam  (Armstrong 
County),  Mahoning  Creek  Lake 
(Armstrong  County),  Pine  Creek, 
mouth  to  McCully  Falls  (Armstrong 
County),  Red  Bank  Creek,  mouth  to 
New  Bethlehem  (Armstrong  County), 
Beaver  River,  Fallston  Dam  (Beaver 
County),  Monongahela  River  (Fayette 
County),  Youghiogheny  Reservoir 
(Fayette  and  Somerset  counties),  and 
High  Point  Lake  (Somerset  County). 

Northcentral 

Allegheny  Reservoir  (McKean 
County),  Nessmuk  Lake  (Tioga 
County),  and  Susquehanna  River 
West  Branch  (Union  County). 


Southcentral 

Susquehanna  River  (Dauphin  and 
Perry  counties),  Juniata  River 
(Huntingdon,  Juniata,  and  Mifflin 
counties),  and  Lake  Marburg  (York 
County). 

Northeast 

Beltzville  Lake  (Carbon  County), 
Mauch  Chunk  Lake  (Carbon 
County),  Susquehanna  River  North 
Branch  (Columbia,  Lackawanna, 
Luzerne,  Montour,  Susquehanna,  and 
Wyoming  counties),  Newton  Lake 
(Lackawanna  County),  Susquehanna 
River  (Northumberland  County),  and 
Delaware  River  (Wayne  County). 

Southeast 

Tulpehocken  Creek  (Berks  County), 
Lake  Galena  (Bucks  County), 
Nockamixon  Lake  (Bucks  County), 
and  Susquehanna  River,  area  near 
Falmouth  (Lancaster  County). 
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There  are  hundreds  of  lures  to  choose  from,  but  you 
could  easily  get  along  with  only  half  a dozen. 

Favorite 

Bass  Lures 

by  Jim  Dean 

photos  by  the  author 


“When  I was  a young  man,  1 didn’t  have  much  money.”  an 
elderly  friend  once  told  me.  “I  could  afford  only  one  bass 
plug  at  the  time.  I’d  go  pick  one  out  and  fork  over  half  a 
day’s  pay  for  it.  Then  I’d  tie  it  on  my  line  and  fish  with  it 
until  it  plumb  wore  out  or  some  bass  took  it  away. 

“Naturally,  I was  pretty  careful  about  what  I’d  buy,”  he 
said.  “Sometimes  I’d  get  a topwater  lure  with  spinners  on 
each  end,  but  most  of  the  time  I got  a floating-diving  plug 
because  it  was  more  versatile.  Since  1 didn’t  have  but  one 
plug,  I learned  to  fish  it  pretty  effectively. 

“I  don’t  guess  there  are  any  one-plug  fishermen  out  there 
anymore,”  he  sighed.  “Those  days  are  gone  forever.” 

Perhaps  they  are.  After  all,  there  are  plenty  of  bass 
fishermen  who  buy  darn  near  everything  that  hits  the  tackle 
store,  and  they  may  own  hundreds — perhaps  several 
thousand — lures  of  varying  types,  sizes,  and  colors.  Part  of 
it  is  a search  for  the  Holy  Grail — a lure  that  outfishes  all 
the  others — and  part  of  it  is  a fear  that  you  will  someday  be 
in  the  midst  of  a bass-feeding  bonanza  and  not  have  the 
only  lure  they’re  eating.  Some  of  it  is  simply  the  pleasure  of 
buying  and  owning. 

Tournament  bass  fishing  has  also  sparked  a great  deal  of 
interest  in  lures.  If  a certain  crankbait  wins  a tournament, 
you  can  rest  assured  that  every  angler  who  hears  about  it 
will  buy  at  least  one  of  them.  Of  course,  in  order  to  fish  all 
these  lures,  an  angler  would  have  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
changing  plugs.  Some  of  us  do  just  that. 

In  fact,  it  could  be  that  my  old  friend  was  at  least  partly 
wrong  in  assuming  that  the  one-plug  fisherman  has 
disappeared.  That  notion  still  has  some  currency  today,  and 
indeed,  most  good  bass  fishermen  still  cling  to  a variation 
of  it.  For  example,  you  may  own  hundreds  of  lures,  but 
chances  are  you  use  the  same  three  or  four  for  90  percent  of 
your  fishing.  Experienced  bass  fishermen  learn  to  trust 
certain  lures  under  certain  conditions.  I’m  no  different.  I 
have  no  idea  how  many  bass  lures  1 own.  but  1 find  myself 
using  only  a few  that  1 know  will  frequently  produce. 

One  reason  we  stick  to  old  favorites  may  be  simply  that 
despite  modern  technology  and  all  the  many  new  lures  that 
have  come  on  the  market,  virtually  every  new  lure  falls 
within  one  of  several  distinct  categories.  There  are,  for 


example,  surface  lures,  floating-diving  lures,  subsurface 
lures  that  run  at  a variety  of  depths,  and  lures  that  you  fish 
on  or  near  the  bottom. 

Most  fishermen  have  a favorite  within  each  of  these 
categories,  so  it’s  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  we  could 
easily  get  along  with  less  than  half  a dozen  lures. 

If  you’re  a beginning  bass  fisherman,  you  may  be  puzzled 
by  the  vast  array  of  lures  on  the  market,  and  chances  are 
excellent  that  you’ll  buy  some  duds,  or  at  least  some 
unsuited  to  the  waters  you  plan  to  fish.  With  that  in  mind, 
let’s  discuss  some  admittedly  prejudiced  favorites.  Even  if 
you’re  already  an  experienced  bass  fisherman,  you  may  find 
these  choices  interesting — if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
disagree.  Indeed,  I’m  absolutely  certain  I’ll  leave  out  not 
only  some  of  your  favorites,  but  forget  to  mention  some  of 
mine. 

Surface  lures  (also  called  topwater  lures).  This  category  is 
a sentimental  favorite  because  most  fishermen,  myself 
included,  admit  that  they’d  prefer  to  catch  a bass  on  a 
topwater  plug  than  to  catch  one  on  any  other  type.  Yet, 
oddly,  there  seems  to  have  been  less  technical  development 
in  topwater  lures  over  the  years  than  with  any  other  type. 
Also,  it  seems  that  lure  manufacturers  have  cut  back  on  the 
wide  variety  of  surface  lures  they  once  offered,  and 
especially  the  once-popular  H-ounce  lure.  W'ith  few 
exceptions,  throughout  the  lure  trade,  these  heavier  lures 
(and  not  just  surface  lures,  either)  have  increasingly  been 
replaced  by  lighter  lures,  even  though  no  other  size  casts  as 
nicely  or  accurately  as  the  old  standard  Ys-  One  reason,  of 
course,  is  the  popularity  of  spinning  tackle  w hich  can 
handle  lighter  lures  that  may  have  more  lively  action.  Even 
the  new  casting  tackle  works  well  with  lighter  lures,  yet  the 
apparent  decline  of  big  baits  seems  premature. 

As  mentioned,  the  design  of  most  topwater  lures  has 
remained  fairly  constant,  and  of  these,  the  spinnered  plug 
may  be  the  best.  Others  may  prefer  a popper  or  chunker 
like  the  Arbogast  Hula  Popper  or  a crawler  like  the  old 
Arbogast  Jitterbug.  Some  swear  by  dippers  and  sliders  like 
the  Heddon  Zaragossa;  however.  I’m  partial  to  double- 
spinnered  lures  like  the  Smithwick  Devil’s  Horse,  and  1 
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Surface  Lures 

One  of  the  most  popular  surface 
lures  for  hass  is  a twin-spinnered 
surface  plug,  such  as  the  Smithwick 
Devil’s  Horse  (middle)  or  the  South 
Bend  Nip-l-Diddee  (top).  Surface 
buzzers  like  this  Lunker  Lure 
(bottom)  are  also  growing  in 
popularity,  but  if  you  must  choose 
only  one,  a twin-spinner  plug  would 
be  hard  to  beat. 


Floating-diving  lures  were  among  the  first  developed  at 
the  dawn  of  plug  casting  from  1900  to  1910,  and  many 
effective  types  have  been  made  over  the  intervening  years. 
Yet,  whereas  some  of  the  early  lures  are  very  effective,  the 
best  floating-diving  lures  were  developed  more  recently. 
When  Laurie  Rapala  of  Norway  made  the  first  slender, 
floating-diving  Rapala  about  20  years  ago,  he 
revolutionized  this  type  of  lure.  The  balsa-bodied  Rapala  in 
all  its  styles  and  sizes  is  a sure  winner,  and  so  are  its  many 
imitators.  Though  made  of  plastic,  the  near  look-alike 
Rebel  lures  are  also  excellent,  and  perhaps  more  durable. 
Both  manufacturers  make  small-lipped  shallow-diving  lures 
and  long-lipped  deeper  divers,  and  they’re  all  fish-catching 
machines. 

Another  series  of  floating-diving  lures  called  alphabet 
lures  (because  the  first  one  was  called  the  Big  “O”)  have 


Floating-diving  lures.  This  category  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  versatile  of  all  bass  lure  types,  and  I 
suppose  if  1 could  own  but  one  bass 
lure,  it  would  be  one  of  these.  Since 
these  lures  float,  they  can  be 
manipulated  and  fished  on  the 
surface.  Once  you  begin  your  retrieve, 
these  lures  dive  beneath  the  surface 
and  wobble  enticingly.  They’re 
effective  with  a steady  retrieve,  and 
also  with  an  erratic,  darting  retrieve. 


doubt  if  I’ll  get  much  argument  from 
most  bass  fishermen.  If  bass  are 
feeding  on  the  surface,  this  lure  will 
usually  catch  them,  and  it’s  also  still 
available  in  larger,  heavier  sizes  for 
conditions  when  such  lures  work  best. 

In  recent  years,  another  type  of  spinnered  surface  lures 
has  been  redesigned,  and  it  is  probably  the  oldest  type  of 
all.  Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  anglers  used  long  jigger 
poles  to  drag  spinners  on  the  surface  around  likely  looking 
spots,  and  the  tactic  was — and  still  is — deadly.  One  modern 
version  is  called  the  Lunker  Lure,  although  several 
manufacturers  make  similar  lures.  It  consists  basically  of  a 
large  aluminum  propeller  mounted  on  a “safety  pin”  shaft 
with  a molded  lead  weight  and  a wiggling  plastic  skirt. 
Though  it’s  basically  a spinnerbait,  it’s  designed  to  run  on 
the  surface.  It’s  also  nearly  weedless,  and  although  it  is  so 
noisy  you’d  think  it  might  frighten  fish,  it’s  surprisingly 
effective.  It  has  rapidly  become  a favorite  of  mine. 


Floating-Diving  Lures 

Lures  that  float  and  dive  on  the 
retrieve  are  among  the  most  versatile 
of  all  bass  lures.  A variety  of 
crank  baits  (top)  is  available,  and  the 
hottest  of  these  lure  types  currently 
may  be  the  Rapala  Shadrap  (middle). 
Overall,  however,  it  would  be  tough 
to  find  a better  lure  than  the  shallow- 
diving models  like  this  Rebel  (bottom). 
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grown  in  popularity  in  recent  years.  You  also  hear  them 
called  fat  plugs  because  of  their  rounded  shape,  or 
crankbaits.  Again,  some  are  shallow  diving,  while  others 
dive  much  deeper.  Of  course,  there  are  certainly  other  good 
floating-diving  lures  that  catch  fish,  including  some  older 
patterns  like  the  Bomber,  Whopper-Stopper,  and 
Arbogaster. 

Sub-surface  lures.  There  is  probably  more  variety  among 
sub-surface  lures  than  any  other  single  category.  In  addition 
to  many  types  of  sinking  plugs,  there  are  also  spinners  like 
the  Mepps,  spoons  like  the  Johnson  Silver  Minnow,  and  a 
host  of  jigs,  spinnerbaits,  and  other  curious  items — some 
more  curious  to  fishermen  than  fish,  alas. 

Sorting  through  this  array  is  made  more  confusing  by  the 
idea  that  your  choice  should  be  dictated  by  the  depth  of  the 
water  you  are  fishing,  or  whether  you  plan  to  cast  or  troll. 

In  the  interests  of  simplicity,  however,  let’s  assume  that 
you’re  fishing  farm  ponds,  small  lakes,  or  rivers,  and  when 
you  fish  large  lakes,  you  usually  fish  the  shorelines,  points, 
and  structure  at  depths  no  greater  than  about  1 5 feet.  That 
covers  the  kind  of  plug  casting  most  bass  fishermen  do  in 
Pennsylvania,  anyway. 

So  what  should  you  choose?  My  own  choice  would  be  a 
spinnerbait.  These  weighted,  safety-pin  rigs  with  a single 
upturned  hook  usually  feature  one  or  more  free-swinging 
spinner  blades  and  a skirt  that  consists  of  a fringe  of  plastic 
or  rubber  strands.  On  some  spinnerbaits,  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  the  skirt  is  replaced  by  a molded,  soft-plastic 
body  in  various  colors. 

Spinnerbaits  are  highly  versatile — perhaps  even  more  so 
than  the  floating-diving  lure.  They  can  be  retrieved  rapidly 
so  that  they  buzz  the  surface  like  a Lunker  Lure,  or  pulled 
at  various  depths  with  a steady  retrieve.  They  can  be 
bounced  through  rocks  and  limbs  or  jigged  along  the 
bottom.  Nearly  snag-free,  you  can  fish  one  almost 
anywhere,  and  bass  love  ’em  in  all  sizes  and  colors.  Indeed, 
there  are  so  many  near-alike  brands  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  name  just  one. 

For  casting  or  heavy  spinning  tackle,  I like  the  large 
spinnerbaits  with  twin  spinners  and  a fringed  skirt. 

However,  the  smaller  Beetle-Spins  with  molded  bodies  are 
absolutely  deadly  for  bass  on  light  spinning  tackle,  and  the 
smallest  Beetle-Spin  may  be  the  all-time  greatest  lure  for  4- 
pound-test  ultralight  spinning  tackle.  It’s  a killer  on  small 
bass,  and  also  panfish. 

Bottom-flshing  lures.  This  section  is  probably  mis-titled 
because  you  can  fish  a number  of  lures  on  or  near  the 
bottom  including  diving  lures  and  spinnerbaits.  However, 
there  is  really  only  one  class  of  lure  that  really  fits  this 
category,  and  that’s  the  soft-plastic  worm  and  its  variations. 
No  other  development  has  changed  bass  fishing  as 
dramatically  as  the  plastic  worm.  In  fact,  since  its 
introduction  in  the  late  1950s,  the  weedless,  weighted  plastic 
worm  fished  on  the  bottom  has  probably  caught  more 
bass — and  more  big  bass — than  all  the  other  lures 
combined.  Like  them  or  not,  unless  you  learn  to  fish  plastic 
worms  you  will  never  be  a complete  bass  fisherman. 

As  with  spinnerbaits,  there  are  too  many  types  of  similar 
worms  available  to  mention  brand  names.  However,  I 
prefer  a soft,  6-inch  worm  rigged  on  a 2/0  hook  behind  a 
sliding  pyramid  sinker  for  most  bass  fishing,  and  especially 
when  I think  there’s  a good  chance  to  catch  a big  fish.  Big 
fish  like  big  baits — or  so  I like  to  pretend.  Some  also 


Sub-Surface  L ures 

Spinnerbaits  like  this  double-bladed  lure  (top)  have  rapidly 
gained  popularity  among  bass  fishermen  because  they  cast 
well,  can  be  fished  at  a variety  of  depths,  and  are  nearly 
weedless.  Smaller  types  like  this  Beetle-spin  (bottom)  are  also 
highly  effective  for  bass,  as  well  as  for  panfish.  Still,  for 
largemouth  bass,  no  lure  has  caught  more  bass — and 
especially  big  ones — than  plastic  worms  (middle). 

successfully  fish  plastic  salamanders  and  similar  molded 
lures,  but  I think  the  worm  is  a better  choice.  Incidentally, 
the  worms  are  made  weedless  by  turning  the  hook  and 
burying  the  point  into  the  body  of  the  worm.  The  old 
weedless  wire  guards  once  used  on  worms  are  largely  a 
thing  of  the  past.  A worm  properly  rigged  can  be  bounced 
through  brush  or  fished  along  the  bottom  with  a minimum 
of  hangups,  and  that’s  often  where  the  bass  are. 

As  for  colors,  purple — or  grape — is  one  of  the  most 
popular  (and  yes,  many  are  even  flavored).  Black,  blue, 
translucent  green,  and  translucent  brown  are  other  personal 
favorites.  Some  fishermen  even  swear  by  the  “motor  oil” 
flavor,  but  I draw  the  line  there.  That  smell  stinks  up  my 
tackle  box,  flavors  my  lunch,  and  offends  my  sense  of 
propriety.  Let  ’em  eat  grape  or  black  raspberry,  I say. 

So  what  does  all  this  mean?  Simply  this.  You  can 
continue  to  carry  a tackle  box  crammed  full  of  lures  with 
you  on  every  trip  just  as  I do.  You  can  figure — again  as  I 
do — that  sooner  or  later  you’re  going  to  be  darn  glad  you 
had  that  double-jointed  bass  snagger  that  never  ever 
provoked  a strike  before.  You  can  take  pleasure  in  the 
gleaming  rows  of  multi-colored  lures  and  feel  a perverted 
sense  of  wealth — ^just  as  I do. 

But  the  truth  is  that  we  could  carry  a Devil’s  Horse,  a 
Rapala  or  Rebel,  a spinnerbait,  and  a weighted,  weedless 
plastic  worm  and  probably  catch  as  many  bass  as  we  do 
now. 

But  also  the  truth  is  that  I could  never  do  that.  Even  as  I 
wrote  that  sentence  above,  I was  thinking  of  several 
additions.  A big-lipped  Rebel  or  deep-diving  alphabet  lure 
would  be  nice.  Can’t  leave  out  a Lunker  Lure  or  Beetle- 
Spin,  can  I?  And  what  about...? 

Jim  Dean  is  editor  o/Wildlife  in  North  Carolina, /rom 
which  this  article  is  reprinted  with  permission. 
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by  David  P.  Krupo 

Some  of  the  most  interesting,  pro- 
ductive fly  patterns  often  find 
their  beginnings,  like  many  well- 
known  patterns,  on  a moss-covered 
rock  at  midstream  between  two  angling 
buddies  who  wondered  out  loud  if  the 
trout  would  take  them. 

I’m  speaking  of  those  local  patterns — 
wonderful,  often  colorful  creations  that 
are  first  spun  from  fur  and  feather  along 
a popular  stretch  of  trout  stream.  These 
patterns  are  sometimes  as  unique  as  the 
stream  in  which  they  are  meant  to  be 
fished,  or  perhaps  the  tie  is  the  offspring 
of  an  already  popularized  fly,  varying 
only  in  materials  or  in  color.  Whatever 
the  case,  they  represent  hundreds  of 
hours  astream  by  devoted  anglers  in  an 
attempt  to  match  perfectly  what  tradi- 
tional patterns  have  failed  to  do. 

Each  trout  stream  is  in  its  own  way, 
and  no  matter  how  slight,  different 
from  others,  so  each  insect  that  flutters 
above  its  surface  and  each  baitfish  that 
glides  beneath  its  depths  projects  a 
difference  in  size  or  color  than  its 
counterpart  in  a neighboring  stream. 
Anglers  have  long  recognized  this  prob- 
lem of  matching  the  hatch,  and  for  the 
angler  willing  to  spend  a few  minutes 
asking  questions  at  the  local  fly  shop,  it 
has  provided  a wealth  of  information 
that  could  prove  to  be  the  backbone  of 
a successful  fishing  trip. 


A few  years  back  a friend  and  I 
visited  Pennsylvania’s  Chest  Creek. 
The  March  Browns  had  been  on  the 
water  for  a few  days  and  the  fishing 
promised  to  be  fast.  Parking  our  pick- 
up near  what  was  locally  referred  to  as 
the  “Splash  Dam,”  we  quickly  threw  the 
needed  gear  together  and  loaded  our 
tippets  with  the  never-forgotten,  tradi- 
tional March  Brown  pattern.  After 
scaling  the  remains  of  an  old  spillway 
that  led  to  the  open  water  of  a smooth, 
deep  pool,  we  wished  each  other  luck 
and  went  our  separate  ways,  both  with 
high  hopes  of  beaching  some  good 
trout.  Not  long  after,  I began  my 
downstream  trek,  and  1 approached  a 
large  hemlock  that  had  been  uprooted 
by  heavy  spring  runoff.  The  tree  had 
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fallen  from  the  steep  opposite  bank, 
which  provided  an  excellent  holding 
place  for  trout.  Soon  after  I arrived,  the 
first  “slurp”  appeared  near  its  branches. 

The  sky  had  begun  to  cloud  over  and 
a brisk  wind  started  to  bring  a mist  of 
rain  through  the  valley.  Positioning  to 
let  the  dry  fly  ride  the  surface  as  long  as 
possible  before  reaching  the  tangle  of 
branches,  1 made  my  first  cast.  The  fly 
floated  perfectly  over  the  spot  where  1 
was  sure  the  trout  were  holding,  but 
nothing.  Another  cast  rode  the  water  in 
just  as  pretty  a pose,  but  still  the  fish 
refused  to  take. 

After  an  hour  1 still  was  unable  to  get 
so  much  as  a looker.  I settled  back 
against  a nearby  hardwood  and  tried  to 
put  a plan  of  action  together  in  the 
event  things  continued  on  their  present 
course.  While  1 studied  the  rising  fish, 
which  by  now  had  started  to  feed  freely 
in  every  good  lie  within  casting  dis- 
tance, a sudden  splash  drew  my  atten- 
tion upstream. 

Another  angler  had  made  his  pres- 
ence known  through  the  violent  runs  of 
a wild  brown  as  it  cartwheeled  at  the 
end  of  his  line.  I watched  as  the  neatly 
equipped  angler  slipped  the  gold- 
colored  trout  into  his  waiting  net,  and 
after  a brief  pause  to  admire  the  catch, 
gently  released  it  unharmed.  I wasn't 
surprised  when  this  fellow  went  on  to 
land  another  three  fish,  but  because  I 
wasn’t  catching  anything  1 was  sur- 
prised! Still  not  convinced  that  I was 
ready  to  take  on  the  trout  that  con- 
tinued to  slurp  the  ever-increasing 
flurry  of  my  flies,  I watched  some  more. 


Slowly  the  angler  worked  his  way 
downstream  toward  me.  Making  a 
short  backcast,  he  powered  the  offering 
outward  and  laid  it  accurately  above 
the  trout,  which  first  appeared  near  the 
far  bank.  After  what  seemed  only 
seconds,  he  lifted  his  rod  high  and  was 
fast  into  a good  trout.  Content  with 
what  I’d  seen,  I sprang  down  from  the 
bank  and  made  my  way  out  to  where 
the  fisherman  was  preparing  to  release 
his  catch.  Of  course,  1 was  interested  in 
seeing  the  brightly  colored  brown  as  it 
slowly  sank  and  disappeared  beneath 
the  branches  of  the  hemlock.  I was 
more  interested  in  finding  out  just  what 
pattern  this  fellow  was  using. 

“What  pattern  do  you  have  on?”  1 
asked.  “Chest  Creeker,”  he  replied, 
“size  14.”  The  name  rang  no  bells,  so  I 
inquired  about  the  pattern’s  make- 


up. The  fellow  eagerly  flipped  his  line 
over  to  reveal  what  appeared  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a March  Brown.  On 
closer  examination,  though,  1 found 
that  the  tier  had  replaced  the  traditional 
fur  body  with  that  of  natural  color 
raffia.  He  then  ribbed  the  pattern  w ith  a 
light  brown  thread  and  coated  the 
finished  body  with  lacquer.  After  a 
short  conversation  about  the  fly’s  ori- 
gin, I persuaded  the  good  fellow  to 
depart  with  some  samples.  The  pattern 
I found  out  later  was  a local  tie  to  better 
match  the  unusually  light  color  of  the 
March  Browns  that  anglers  encoun- 
tered along  this  particular  stretch  of 
stream.  The  fly  had  a body  casting  of  a 
creamish  color,  well-matched  with  the 
Chest  Creeker  pattern.  Before  the  sun 
disappeared  behind  the  distant  hillside. 
I’d  been  able  to  catch  over  a dozen  fish, 
and  not  surprising,  when  my  partner 
returned  to  the  pick-up,  he’d  been  able 
to  bring  to  net  only  a pair  of  small 
browns! 


The  Chest  Creeker  has  not  been 
the  only  local  pattern  that  I’ve 
noted.  Some  15  miles  to  the  southwest 
of  Chest  Creek,  the  North  Branch  of 
Blacklick  Creek  winds  its  way  through 
farmlands  and  heavy  patches  of  laurel. 
This  freestone  stream  is  well-known  for 
a variety  of  caddis  hatches  that  provides 
anglers  with  the  chance  to  take  trout 
throughout  the  season. 

One  warm  spring  morning  I was 
working  my  way  upstream  along  the 
edge  of  an  old  cornfield  that  had  grown 
over  with  crabapple  trees.  1 was  some- 
what familiar  with  the  stream  and 
thought  that  catching  trout  for  the 
evening  meal  would  be  inevitable.  Not 
far  from  a long  pool  where  I’d  planned 
to  fish,  1 stopped  momentarily  to  attach 
a size  16  elk  hair  caddis  to  my  tippet, 
replacing  the  large  Muddler  that  I’d 
unsuccessfully  been  tossing  through  the 
fast  riffles  below  the  pool.  The  air  had 
become  filled  with  the  flashes  of  tiny 
wings  as  the  greenish  caddis  flies  flew 
toward  the  protection  of  overhanging 
branches.  Once  I’d  reached  the  tail  of 
the  pool,  1 paused  once  again,  watching 
the  surface  for  any  sign  of  activity. 

Sure  enough,  a large  swirl  in  the 
center  of  the  pool  indicated  a good  fish 
on  the  take.  Making  my  way  up 
through  the  tall  grasses  that  surrounded 
the  stand  of  crabapples,  1 began  to  lay 
out  line  and  neatly  delivered  the  tiny  fly 
directly  above  the  feeding  fish.  The 


water  was  clear  and  1 easily  spotted  the 
trout  as  he  began  drifting  upward  to 
intercept  the  fly. 

To  my  dismay,  however,  the  big 
brown  suddenly  turned  and  moved 
back  into  feeding  position.  1 continued 
to  deliver  the  caddis  pattern  with 
accuracy,  but  the  trout  was  unwilling  to 
inspect  it  further.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  much  the  same,  although  1 was 
able  to  muster  up  a few  small  rainbows. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  following  season 
that  1 discovered  the  Honker  Fly. 
The  Honker  Fly  is  a truly  local  tie.  Its 
origin  dates  back  to  the  early  1970s 
when  old-timers  found  that  freshly 
stocked  hatchery  trout  could  be  readily 
enticed  to  take  its  bright  fluorescent 
green  color.  The  pattern,  however, 
caught  on  as  an  all-season  producer. 
Perhaps  by  accident  a few  fly  fishermen 
carried  it  through  the  hot  summer 
months  and  found  it  effective  on 
caddis-feeding  fish.  The  Honker  Fly 
has  on  many  occasions  taken  trout  that 
snubbed  traditionally  tied  patterns. 

The  list  of  local  fly  patterns  is  endless. 
From  Kettle  Creek’s  Red-legged  March 
Fly  and  Purple  Quill,  to  Big  Fishing 
Creek’s  Green  Weeny  and  Spring 
Creek’s  Sucker  Spawn,  they’re  patterns 
that  you’ll  probably  never  see  publi- 
cized very  much.  But  to  thousands  of 
anglers  they  represent  the  secrets  that 
only  their  stream  holds,  a better  way  to 
match  and  hatch  and  a new,  interesting 
approach  to  fly  fishing.  | p*j 
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The  Valley  of  the 


Loyalsock 


by  John  Igoe 


If  you  are  convinced  that  you  have 
fished  the  prettiest  trout  stream  in 
the  country,  you  must  have  fished 
the  Loyalsock.  If  you  haven’t,  just 
throw  your  gear  in  the  back  of  the 
wagon  and  head  to  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania’s Endless  Mountains. 

The  Loyalsock  of  today  had  its 
character  set  millions  of  years  ago, 
when  giant  reptiles  roamed  the  earth 
and  layers  of  silt,  sand,  and  coal 
constituents  were  laid  down.  The  sand 
became  stone.  Bogs  formed,  which, 
through  time  and  pressure,  became 
semi-anthracite  coal  deposits  in  the 
stream’s  upper  reaches.  Meanwhile, 
glaciers  came  and  receded,  and  the 
Loyalsock,  with  its  hundred  little  feeder 
streams,  helped  the  glaciers  form  the 
Loyalsock  Valley. 

Beginnings 

The  56-mile  stream  begins  at  1,900 
feet  above  sea  level  as  outflow  from  a 
bog  near  the  Sullivan-Wyoming  county 
line.  The  first  few  miles  toward  the  town 
of  Lopez  are  populated  with  warm- 
water  fish,  including  pickerel,  bluegills, 
perch,  and  catfish.  The  major  portion 
of  the  Lopez-to-Route  220  bridge  at 
Ringdale  is  polluted  by  drainage  from 
exposed  coal  strata  and  refuse  from 
abandoned  workings.  Through  a coop- 
erative stocking  program  with  the  Fish 
Commission,  the  Muncy  Sportsmen’s 
Club  is  improving  the  Loyalsock  fishery 
in  unpolluted  water  in  the  Lopez  area. 

From  its  beginning,  the  Sock  flows 
due  west  for  18  miles,  then  northwest 
five  miles  to  pick  up  the  Little  Loyal- 
sock at  Forksville  at  the  junction  of 
routes  154  and  87.  The  terrain  of  the 
upper  valley  is  more  gorge  than  valley. 

The  Sock  flows  under  Route  220  at 
Ringdale  bridge,  through  the  famous 
Haystack  rock  formation  along  the 
Loyalsock  trail,  then  under  the  Laporte- 
Sones  Pond  road.  Two  miles  farther 


downstream,  it  begins  to  parallel  Route 
154,  which  it  follows  through  World’s 
End  State  Park. 

The  Sock  drops  more  than  40  feet  per 
mile  on  its  run  from  the  source  to 
Forksville.  From  Ringdale  bridge  to 
Forksville,  you  have  any  type  of  fishing 
a big  freestone  stream  can  give  with  this 
steep  drop — pools  of  all  sizes  and 
riffles,  small  falls,  rock  ledges,  fallen 
trees,  and  undercut  banks. 


At  Forksville,  the  mountains  force 
the  Sock  southwesterly  for  25  miles 
along  Route  87.  Here  the  gorge  widens 
into  a narrow  valley  with  room  only  for 
an  occasional  cornfield,  a sawmill, 
Gardner’s  Hotel  and  Restaurant,  and 
the  villages  of  Forksville  and 
Hillsgrove. 

The  drop  of  the  streambed  slows  to 
less  than  15  feet  per  mile  as  you  head 
toward  the  Lycoming-Sullivan  county 


The  Loyalsock  is  about  56  miles  long,  from  its  headwaters  in  Sullivan  County  to  the 
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line  12  miles  downstream.  It  retains  its 
riffle-glide-pool  character,  but  riffles 
are  longer,  and  glides  and  pools  are 
deeper.  Islands  become  more  frequent, 
and  the  stream  slowly  widens.  Great 
sycamore  trees  help  the  beeches,  maples, 
and  hemlocks  hold  the  stream,  and 
trout  hide  in  their  exposed  roots  at 
many  curves. 

The  first  three  miles  of  the  Sock  in 
Lycoming  County  are  the  Sandy  Bot- 
tom area  reserved  for  fly  fishing  only. 
The  water  flows  along  frequently 
changing  banks  of  sand  and  gravel  on 
one  side,  while  it  tries  to  dig  its  way  into 
the  mountainside  on  the  other.  Sandy 
Bottom  is  easily  reached  by  a half-mile 
dirt  road  off  Route  87,  about  a mile 
below  the  county  line.  Be  careful 
driving  this  short  stretch  early  in  the 
season  unless  you’re  in  a high-slung 
vehicle. 

The  next  seven  miles  from  Sandy 


outh  at  the  Susquehanna  near  Mont oursville. 


Bottom  to  the  confluence  of  l.ittle  Bear 
Creek  is  the  best  fishing  on  the  Sock. 
Because  of  its  rugged  beauty,  1 most 
frequently  fish  the  unstocked  section 
between  Ringdale  bridge  at  220  and  the 
junction  of  Shanerburg  Run  and  the 
Sock.  This  is  all  “walk-in”  water, 
reachable  only  by  parking  at  the  Ring- 
dale  bridge  and  walking  downstream, 
by  parking  at  the  Laporte-Sones  Pond 
bridge  and  walking  up  or  downstream, 
or  by  parking  along  Route  1 54  near  the 
Shanerburg  Run/  Pole  Bridge  Run  area 
and  walking  upstream. 

To  get  the  most  fishing  pleasure 
anywhere  along  the  Sock,  park  by  the 
highway,  because  most  off-roads  are 
private,  and  walk  up  or  downstream  a 
few  hundred  yards;  you  will  usually  be 
fishing  alone  here  in  undisturbed  water. 

Along  the  lower  10  miles  before  the 
Sock  breaks  through  the  Allegheny 
Ridge  into  the  Susquehanna  Valley 
above  Loyalsockville,  lovely  summer 
cottages  and  permanent  homes  line  the 
bank  wherever  room  is  available  for 
them.  As  a result,  access  to  the  stream  is 
limited.  The  property  owners  are  consid- 
erate of  the  fishermen.  Be  considerate 
of  them  when  you  fish  here. 

Along  the  Loyalsock’s  56  miles,  only 
two  areas  are  closed  to  fishing — the 
World’s  End  State  Park  swimming  area 
plus  100  yards  above  and  below  it,  and 
one  posted  property  near  Little  Cape 
Run’s  entrance  into  the  Sock  between 
Forksville  and  Hillsgrove.  Fishermen 
trespassing  are  subject  to  fines  in  these 
sections. 

By  describing  the  Sock  from  its 
source  downstream,  1 have  assumed  an 
approach  via  Route  220  from  Towanda 
to  the  north  or  northeast  from  Ricketts 
Glen  via  Route  487.  To  approach  from 
a southerly  direction,  take  Route  220  to 
its  junction  with  Route  87.  Route  87 
north  frequently  contacts  the  stream  for 
30  miles.  At  Forksville  turn  right  on  1 54 
through  World’s  End  or  stay  on  87  and 
fish  several  miles  of  the  Little  Loyal- 
sock,  the  big  stream’s  most-fished  and 
productive  early  season  tributary. 

Stocking 

Although  some  natural  propagation 
takes  place  up  to  Route  220  near 
Laporte,  stocking  begins  about  five 
miles  downstream  of  Route  220  at  the 
entrance  of  Pole  Bridge  Run.  This  five 
miles  is  considered  a buffer  zone  be- 
tween the  area  heavily  affected  by  mine 
drainage  and  the  stocked  area. 


Under  Operation  FUd  URE,  about 
6,350  trout  are  stocked  annually  in  the 
six-plus  miles  from  Pole  Bridge  Run 
through  the  heavily  visited  World’s  End 
State  Park  to  Forksville.  The  Forks- 
ville-to-Lycoming-County  stretch  of 
13'/:  miles  receives  about  9,750  trout. 
The  stockings  are  about  half  brow  n and 
half  rainbow.  Fish  are  put  into  the 
stream  at  32  areas  easily  reached  by 
fishermen. 

What  to  bring 

I find  topographic  maps  helpful 
before  and  during  a fishing  trip  to  a 
strange  area  in  visualizing  the  nature  of 
the  stream  and  its  surroundings  away 
from  the  highway.  Two  “Pennsylvania 
County  Series”  maps  (Sullivan  and 
Lycoming)  that  cover  the  Loyalsock  are 
available  from  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  Reston,  VA  22092. 

I also  suggest  flip-up  polaroid  glasses, 
a package  of  waterproof  matches,  a 
thermometer  to  help  you  locate  probable 
good  stretches,  a nymph  net  to  give  you 
a clue  to  current  food,  and  felt-soled 
waders  or  boots  (boots  if  you  plan  to 
walk  a lot).  I use  a wading  staff 
frequently,  and  in  the  early  season  1 like 
to  have  a blanket  and  a change  of 
clothes  in  the  car  in  case  1 get  wet. 

Although  there  are  few  minnows  in 
the  stream,  it  has  always  been  good 
minnow  fishing.  Worms,  hellgrammites, 
grasshoppers,  beetles,  June  bugs,  and 
small  crayfish  are  effective.  Productive 
spinners  are  small  Mepps,  Rooster 
Tails,  Hildebrand  Flickers,  and  Colo- 
rados  with  or  without  trailing  wet  flies 
or  worms. 

Flies 

Because  there  is  not  much  food  in  the 
stream  bed,  the  fish  look  up  for  food. 
As  a result,  the  Sock  is  good  fly  fishing 
even  when  no  hatch  exists.  Two  dry  flies 
are  good — one  has  a gray  muskrat  body 
with  sparse  brown  hackle  mixed  with 
gray;  a second  is  a small  caddis  with 
gray-brown  body,  hackled  palmer  style, 
with  laid-back  wing.  Both  flies  are  size 
18  to  20  and  are  buggy  looking.  When 
working  wet  flies,  fish  a floating  line 
with  this  three-fly  combination:  Grizzly 
King  as  the  tip,  March  Brown,  and  a 
black  or  brownish-gray  at  the  top. 

My  usual  streamer  is  a gray  and 
white  Marabou,  silver-bodied  with  a 
red  floss  tail  and  red  head.  Terrestrials 
like  black  beetles  and  ants  are  also  good 
Sock  choices. 
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The  Loyalsock  received  29,950  trout  in  inseason  and  preseason 


stockings  in  1985.  The  Lycoming  County  section  received  13,850  fish:  the 
Sullivan  County  section,  16,100  fish.  The  Lycoming  County  section  of 
the  Loyalsock  also  has  a 3-mile  fly-fishing-only  project,  from  the  Lycoming 
County  line  downstream  to  Sandy  Bottom. 


3.  Study  the  water  also  for  currents 
downstream,  cross  currents,  and  eddies. 
Without  this  observation,  you  could 
approach  improperly  and  scare  fish 
that  are  looking  right  at  you. 

4.  Study  the  top,  too.  Are  there  trees, 
banks,  or  large  rocks  that  provide  shade 
shelter  for  the  trout?  Can  any  of  them 
serve  to  hide  you  as  you  make  an 
approach?  Are  there  any  shale  banks  or 
entering  streams  that  provide  cool 
water  for  the  main  stream  in  hot 
weather? 

5.  Fish  the  near  water  first.  Control 
the  urge  to  cast  first  to  that  nice  spot 
across  the  stream.  Trout  are  apt  to  be  as 
near  your  feet  as  they  are  to  be  farther 
away. 

6.  Usually  it  is  best  to  cast  upstream 
to  avoid  drag;  situations  may  dictate 
otherwise,  however. 

7.  Fish  the  tail  end  of  a pool  before 
you  wade  into  it. 

8.  Wade  slowly  at  all  times.  In  deep 
water  look  out  for  water-swept  depres- 
sions alongside  big  rocks,  even  in  pools. 


Nymphs  in  order  of  importance  on 
this  watershed  for  me  are  the  Tellico, 
tan  caddis  larva  with  black  head,  small 
(half-inch)  brown  quill-bodied  Isonychia 
nymph,  and  large  ( 1 'A-inch  to  1 '/2-inch) 
stoneflies  in  black,  gray,  and  tan. 


Fishing  strategies 

Most  anglers  go  fishing  when  they 
can,  not  when  an  insect  or  fly  decides  to 
be  born.  Consider  a few  points  on 
technique,  which  may  sound  like  a 
primer  to  some,  that  apply  to  every 
stream  but  are  even  more  important  on 
big,  clear  streams.  The  Loyalsock  is  big 
water  and  is  seldom  discolored,  even 
after  a rain. 

A big  stream  invites  you  to  wade 
right  in  and  start  trying  to  cast  to  the  far 
shore;  your  concentration  disappears, 
and  so  do  the  fish.  When  1 have  a poor 
day,  it’s  usually  because  1 have  failed  to 
concentrate  on  the  basics.  Here  are  16 
ideas  on  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do 
on  the  Loyalsock. 

1.  Find  the  fish;  look  for  stream 
temperatures  between  55  and  70  de- 
grees. Above  that  range,  look  for  trout 
in  the  feeder  streams;  below  55,  fish 
slowly. 

2.  Stand  back  from  the  stream  and 
study  it  carefully.  Study  the  bottom  for 
trout  lies — undercut  rocks,  cut  banks, 
ledges,  and  feeding  lanes. 
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They  could  make  you  lose  your  balance. 

9.  When  wading  in  big  water  like  the 
Sock,  wade  facing  upstream.  If  you 
want  to  go  downstream,  get  out  of  the 
creek,  walk  down  to  your  new  location, 
and  then  enter  the  stream  again. 

10.  Most  anglers  “fish  above  the  fish” 
with  wet  flies,  nymphs,  streamers,  and 
even  with  bait  and  spinners.  Get  them 
down  toward  the  bottom  and  improve 
your  catch. 

11.  Fish  out  your  cast.  Many  fisher- 
men pick  up  the  bait  or  fly  as  soon  as  it 
passes  the  spot  they  wanted  to  fish.  Let 
it  go;  the  fish  may  be  following  and 
studying  it  for  a late  hit. 

12.  If  a hatch  starts,  try  a nymph 
instead  of  a dry  fly;  you’ll  be  surprised 
how  often  the  trout  are  feeding  on 
nymphs.  Go  to  the  dry  fly  as  a second 
choice. 

13.  Fish  small  flies  rather  than  large 
ones,  which  are  easy  to  tie  on  and  easier 
to  see  in  the  water.  The  naturals  are 
usually  smaller  than  the  one  on  your 
line. 

14.  Don’t  impart  unnatural  move- 
ment to  your  bait  or  flies.  Line  control 
to  permit  your  fly  or  bait  to  travel  the 
correct  path  is  much  more  important. 

15.  Learn  to  cast  accurately.  You 
should  be  able  to  hit  a spot  the  size  of 
your  fishing  hat  at  30  feet. 

16.  Be  a conservationist;  you  may 


want  to  come  back  next  year.  Treat  all 
property  as  though  it  belonged  to  you. 


Before,  during,  and  after  trips  along  the 
Sock,  the  author  talked  with  many  old 
and  new friends.  He  is  particularly  grate- 
ful for  input  provided  by  George 

Accommodations 

In  the  Lower  Loyalsock  area  in  and 
around  Montoursville,  there  are  several 
restaurants  and  motels.  For  a list, 
contact  the  Lycoming  County  Tourist 
Bureau,  Box  67,  Williamsport,  PA 
17703.  Phone:  717-326-1971.  In  the 
central  and  upper  Sock  area  there  are 
few.  1 suggest  the  following. 

Food  and  lodging 

Gardner’s  Inn  and  Restaurant 
Route  87,  Forksville,  PA  18616 
Phone  717-924-3251 

Gridiron  Hotel 
Lopez,  PA  18628 
Phone  717-928-9987 

Red  Fox  Restaurant  and  Motel 
Route  220,  Dushore,  PA  18614 
Phone  717-928-9003 


Worden,  Harold  Gardner,  Herb  Wahl, 
Ken  Miller,  Don  Worthington,  Mac 
Mathe,  Bud  Hockley,  Waterways  Con- 
servation Officer  Frank  Kann,  Bob 
Sankey,  Spence  Krumenacker,  Larry 
Chieppa,  Bob  Reese,  Chauncy  Lively, 
and  Dick  Bobbin  of  the  Loyalsock 
Watershed  Association. 

Muncy  Valley  Inn 
Route  220 

Muncy  Valley,  PA  17758 
Phone  717-482-2621 

Camping 

World’s  End  State  Park 
Route  87,  Forksville,  PA  18616 
Phone  717-924-3287 

Higley  Park 
Forksville,  PA  18616 
Phone  717-924-1861 

Fishing  supplies 

Renninger’s  Country  Store 
Route  87,  Hillsgrove,  PA  18619 
Phone  717-924-3505 

Western  Auto 
Dushore,  PA  18614 
Phone  717-928-8870 

This  information  is  provided  by  the 
author. 
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The  eggs  are  placed  in  a basin  and 
milt  is  added.  The  culturist  then  adds  a 
small  quantity  of  water  to  activate  the 
sperm.  As  the  sperm  is  activated,  it  may 
enter  the  micropyle  or  opening  of  the 
egg,  and  fertilization  is  completed.  The 
fertilized  eggs  are  then  washed  in  fresh, 
cool  water  and  allowed  to  water-harden 
before  they  are  placed  in  the  incubator. 

Incubation 

Duration  of  trout  egg  incubation 
depends  on  two  factors — species  and 
water  temperature.  Of  the  three  species 
commonly  involved — brook,  brown, 
and  rainbow — the  latter  requires  about 
3 1 days  to  incubate  at  50  degrees,  while 
brook  and  brown  trout  require  44  to  4 1 
days,  respectively,  to  incubate  at  50 
degrees.  Normally,  most  of  our  trout 
eggs  are  spawned  in  September  and 
October  with  a grand  total  of  around  23 
million.  N ot  every  egg  we  take  becomes 
a trout  for  the  creel — hatching  percen- 
tages vary  from  60  percent  to  90  percent. 

Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  “bump” 
the  newly  spawned  eggs  after  they 
become  two  days  old.  The  vitelline 
membrane,  a delicate  layer  of  cells 
within  the  egg,  may  be  broken  and 
cause  the  egg  to  die. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  how 
many  of  each  species  of  brood  stock 
need  to  be  maintained.  The  economy  of 
holding  brood  trout  can  be  based  not 
only  on  age  at  maturity,  egg  viability, 
egg  size,  and  volume  of  eggs  produced 
per  pound  of  trout,  but  also  on  the 
species.  At  three  years  of  age,  brook 
trout  are  most  productive  in  volume 
and  number  of  eggs  per  pound  of  trout. 
Brown  trout  rank  second,  and  rainbow 
trout  are  third  with  a considerably 
lower  production  than  the  other  two 
species.  A three-year-old  brook  trout 
will  produce  over  4,500  eggs;  a three- 
year-old  brown,  over  4,300  eggs;  and  a 
three-year-old  rainbow,  about  2,700 
eggs. 

During  incubation  the  eggs  must  be 
cared  for  constantly.  A continuous  flow 
of  fresh,  cool,  running  water,  preferably 
50-54  degrees,  must  pass  over  them.  A 
preventive  treatment  with  a fungicide  is 
administered  to  ward  off  fungus  from 
developing  among  the  eggs. 

Fry 

Following  the  incubation  period,  lit- 
tle fish  burst  from  the  egg  and  become 
sac  fry.  The  name  sac  fry  essentially 


From  Egg  to  Creel: 

The  Life  Story 
of  Your  Trout 


by  Ken  Corl 

photos  by  Russ  Gettig 

Within  the  borders  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Fish 
Commission  maintains  and 
operates  1 3 fish  culture  stations,  rearing 
fish  to  offer  sportsmen  the  most  enjoy- 
ment for  their  recreational  dollars.  Of 
these  facilities,  nine  are  responsible  for 
the  production  of  over  5 million  9.5- 
inch-plus  trout  annually.  How  is  this 
production  accomplished? 

Our  story  begins  on  a hot  summer 
day  about  mid-August.  Rainbow  trout 
breeders  are  beginning  to  crowd  the 
racks — fence-like  dividers  used  to  sepa- 


rate groups  of  trout  in  raceways — at 
our  Cumberland  County  facilities.  This 
trout  behavior  indicates  that  one  of  two 
events  is  taking  place;  The  fish  are  in 
need  of  oxygen,  or  they  feel  the  urge  to 
spawn.  Because  other  groups  of  trout  in 
the  same  raceways  are  remaining  calm, 
it’s  an  indication  that  spawning  season 
is  about  to  begin.  Both  males  and 
females  are  taken  from  the  raceways 
and  gently  placed  in  rectangular  wash- 
tubs  with  fresh  water  containing  a dab 
of  anesthetic.  The  anesthetic  lowers  the 
metabolism  of  the  trout  and  permits  the 
culturist  to  take  the  trout  from  the 
water,  remove  the  eggs  or  milt,  and  pos- 
sibly fin  clip  each  fish,  or  insert  a tag  for 
future  identification. 


describes  this  little  creature  as  he  is — a 
sac  attached  to  a fry.  The  sac  provides 
nutrition  for  the  tiny  body  during  the 
next  two  weeks  at  50  degrees,  while  the 
sac  slowly  disappears.  When  the  sac  has 
disappeared,  the  tiny  fish,  about  %-inch 
to  1 inch  at  this  stage,  becomes  depend- 
ent on  the  fish  culturist  to  provide  its 
food.  The  culturist  sprinkles  a very  fine, 
high-protein  (52  percent)  fish  food 
crumble  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  An 
indication  of  the  size  of  the  granule 
required  by  these  little  fish  is  that  there 
are  more  than  3.8  million  particles  in  a 
pound. 

Trout  grow  at  a constant  rate  when 
maintained  under  constant  tempera- 
ture until  they  reach  sexual  maturity. 
The  growth  rate  of  trout  at  50  degrees  is 
approximately  0.56-inch  a month  with 
accelerated  growth  at  higher  tempera- 
tures reaching  an  optimum  growth  rate 
at  a temperature  of  60  degrees.  Growth 
at  this  temperature  approximates  one 
inch  per  month.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
range,  growth  practically  ceases  at 
temperatures  below  40  degrees.  Trout 
then  consume  small  quantities  of  food, 
but  the  metabolic  rate  is  very  low  and 
digestion  is  very  poor;  thus,  there  is 
little  or  no  growth. 

Some  of  our  northern  tier  fish  culture 
stations  have  46-degree  to  48-degree 
water  supplies  that  become  much  colder 
as  they  flow  through  the  hatchery.  To 
compensate  for  having  larger  trout  in 
the  southern  tier  facilities  (essentially 
south  of  1-80)  than  the  northern  tier 
facilities,  the  Fish  Commission  utilizes 
a light-control  unit.  This  unit  reduces 
the  spawning  cycle  from  one-year  to  six 
months  by  manipulating  light  periods. 
We  provide  an  artificial  sunlight  cycle 
and  speed  up  the  trout’s  “year.”  Hence, 


Grading  fish  for  uniformity  of  length  ensures  better  growth.  Fingerlings  up  to  4 
inches  are  assessed  with  these  hand-grading  boxes. 


Ken  Corl  is  chief  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion Trout  Production  Section. 
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The  Fish  Commission  produces  some  5 million  9Vi-inch  trout  for  stocking  each 
year. 


with  the  two  light-control  units  (one  at 
Reynoldsdale  and  one  at  Huntsdale),  it 
is  possible  to  transfer  light-control  fin- 
gerlings to  the  northern  tier  hatcheries, 
and  by  shipping  season,  anglers  across 
the  Commonwealth  have  similar-sized 
trout. 

Trout  diet 

Throughout  the  life  of  the  trout,  it  is 
essential  that  the  culturist  provide  the 
proper  diet  and  maintain  a suitable 
environment.  Small  fingerlings  of  1 
inch  to  4 inches  are  reared  in  relatively 
low  densities  with  adequate  prime  water 
in  nursery  raceways.  Their  food  con- 
tinues to  be  high  in  protein  (46-52  per- 
cent), because  much  energy  is  required. 
T rout  are  efficient  converters,  changing 
1. 5-2.0  pounds  of  food  to  a pound  of 
flesh,  as  compared  to  3. 2: 1.0  for  swine 
and  4. 0-6. 0:1.0  for  beef  This  conver- 


sion can  be  expected  until  the  fish 
become  sexually  mature. 

Fingerlings  over  four  inches  in  length 
are  taken  from  the  nursery  raceways 
and  placed  in  production  units  and  fed 
a pellet  food  in  place  of  a crumble  sub- 
stance. This  diet  is  from  34-43  percent 
protein.  Trout  are  maintained  in  these 
units  with  occasional  thinning  and 
grading  to  maintain  proper  densities 
and  avoid  cannibalism.  Densities  that 
occasionally  exceed  3.0  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  of  raceway  are  held  until 
shipping  time.  Care  is  exercised  contin- 
ually to  avoid  stresses  on  the  fish  that 
could  precipitate  the  onset  of  disease. 

From  the  time  the  fry  began  to  feed 
on  their  own  until  the  time  they  were 
loaded  on  the  truck  for  stocking  in  your 
favorite  stream,  we  covered  a period  of 
15  months.  With  the  proper  care  and 
diet  for  growth  at  0.56  inches  a month 
for  15  months  at  50  degrees  and  a l-inch 
fry  in  initial  length,  you  have  the  Fish 
Commission  average-sized  stocked  trout: 
9.5  inches. 

Now  that  you’ve  read  about  your 
trout,  we  extend  to  you  an  invitation  to 
visit  any  of  our  fish  culture  stations  and 
see  how  it’s  done.  Fish  culture  stations 
are  listed  on  page  50  of  the  1985  Sum- 
mary of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws. 
Or  possibly  another  idea — get  in  on  the 
act  by  getting  yourself  a fishing  license 
and  catching  some  of  those  lively 
beauties.  | pa] 


ANGLERS  CURRENT^ 
The  Law  and  You 

by  Perry  D.  Heath 


Q.  May  I use  the  new  aerosol  fish- 
attracting  sprays  on  my  artificial  flies  in 
the  regulated  watersheds? 

A.  No.  The  use  or  possession  of  any 
natural  bait,  baitfish,  or  fishbait,  and 
the  use  of  any  other  device,  natural  or 
synthetic,  capable  of  catching  fish, 
other  than  flies,  is  illegal. 

Q.  I would  like  to  change  the  course  of 
a stream  on  my  property  to  prevent 
flood  waters  from  doing  damage  to  my 
land.  Do  I need  a permit? 

A.  Yes.  No  person  is  allowed  to  alter  or 
disturb  any  stream,  stream  bed,  fish 
habitat,  water,  or  watershed  in  any 
manner  that  might  cause  damage  to  or 
loss  of  fish  without  the  necessary 
permits. 

Q.  Near  my  fishing  camp  is  a small 
native  brook  trout  stream.  During  the 
past  month  I have  observed  several 
people  driving  four-wheel-drive  vehi- 
cles and  motorcycles  in  the  stream  bed. 
Is  this  legal? 

A.  No.  It  is  illegal  to  run  any  vehicle  in 
any  stream,  except  for  fording  in  the 
most  direct  manner. 


Q.  My  grandfather  is  blind,  but  he 
enjoys  fishing.  Does  he  need  a fishing 
license? 

A.  No.  A person  who  is  totally  blind  or 
so  severely  handicapped  that  he  is 
unable  to  cast  or  retrieve  a line  or  bait 
hooks  and  remove  fish  does  not  need  a 
license.  In  addition,  only  one  fishing 
device  may  be  used,  and  the  attendant 
of  the  blind  or  handicapped  person 
does  not  need  a license  to  fish,  either. 

Q.  I lost  my  fishing  license.  How  do  I 
get  a new  license. 

A.  In  case  a license  certificate  is  lost  or 
destroyed,  a new  license  may  be  secured 
from  the  Commission  or  from  any  issu- 
ing agent  upon  making  affidavit  to  that 
effect  and  paying  a fee  of  $1  plus  a 
service  fee  of  fifty  cents  to  the  issuing 
agent.  As  soon  as  you  get  your  license, 
write  the  license  number  on  your  sum- 
mary. Replacing  your  license  is  much 
easier  when  you  know  your  original 
license  number. 


Perry  D.  Heath  is  deputy  chief  of  the 
Commission  Law  Enforcement 
Division. 


Are  You  Ready  for 
the  Summer? 


The  Fish  Commission  has  several 
special  publications  that  can  help  you 
make  your  summer  angling  more 
enjoyable  and  successful. 

• Bass  Hotspots  in  Pennsylvania  is  an 
overview  of  some  126  good  places  for 
bass  action.  The  county-by-county 
listings  include  information  on  how  to 
get  to  hotspots,  special  regulations, 
and  other  useful  details. 

• Favorite  Lakes  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  focuses  on  29  waterways 
in  17  western  Pennsylvania  counties 
that  provide  top  action  for  a variety  of 
fish  species. 

• Favorite  Lakes  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  like  its  western 
Pennsylvania  counterpart,  offers 
useful  information  on  65  waterways  in 
30  eastern  Pennsylvania  counties. 

• Warmwater  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania 
is  a 24-page  booklet  that  provides  an 
inside  track  on  where  to  fish,  with 
detailed  maps  showing  the  locations 
of  the  state's  best  warmwater  angling 
waterways.  License  and  boat 
registration  information  as  well  as 
hotspot  tips  and  camping  and  hiking 
information  help  make  this 
publication  a valuable  addition  to  any 
angler’s  tackle  box.  This  booklet  is 
available  for  $2  postpaid.  Checks  or 
money  orders  must  accompany 
orders,  which  should  be  made  payable 
to  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

The  other  publications  are  free,  but 
include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
business-sized  envelope  with  requests. 
Contact;  Publications  Section, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 

Maps,  Maps,  Maps 

Maps  for  Fishermen  and  Boaters  is 
an  updated  list  of  where  to  get  maps  for 
trout  fishing  in  Pennsylvania,  warm- 
water  angling  action,  lake  structure, 
topography,  and  rivers.  The  new  list  is 
available  free,  but  include  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  business-sized  en- 
velope with  requests.  Contact:  Publica- 
tions Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673. 


Commission  Sponsors 
Contest  for  Artists 

The  Fish  Commission  is  again  spon- 
soring a contest  for  artists.  The  win- 
ning pen-and-ink  drawing  will  illus- 
trate 1986  Pennsylvania  fishing 
licenses  and  the  Summary  of  Fishing 
Regulations  and  Laws. 

The  subject  of  the  illustration  can 
be  any  Pennsylvania  gamefish  except 
the  brook  trout  or  musky. 

The  maximum  acceptable  size  of 
each  submission  is  1 1 inches  by  14 
inches.  Artists  may  submit  no  more 
than  three  entries,  and  all  entries 
become  the  property  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission.  However, 
artists  whose  entries  are  used  in  other 
Fish  Commission  publications  will  be 
compensated  at  the  Commission’s 


usual  rates.  The  artist  who  submits  the 
winning  entry  will  receive  $100. 

The  1985  fishing  license  was  illus- 
trated with  a brook  trout  rising  to  a 
mayfly  drawn  by  Mark  McCollough, 
a doctoral  candidate  in  wildlife  at  the 
University  of  Maine.  A reproduction 
of  the  pen-and-ink  drawing  was  later 
done  in  oils  and  reproduced  in  full 
color  on  the  1985  Summary  of  Fish- 
ing Regulations  and  Laws. 

All  entries  must  be  received  by  the 
Commission  no  later  than  August  2, 

1985.  Submissions  should  be 
addressed  to:  Michael  Bickler,  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Information,  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 

Interested  artists  may  obtain  sam- 
ples of  the  type  of  artwork  used  in  the 
past  by  sending  a stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  the  address 
listed  above. 
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Pennsylvania  Angler 


-MAIL- 

This  letter  concerns  the  statement  you  delivered 
November  1,  1984.  before  the  Independent  Regulatory 
Commission,  concerning  commercial  dredging  on  Pen- 
nsylvania’s waterways.  I had  an  opportunity  to  read  your 
statement,  which  was  printed  in  a Fish  Commission  news 
release. 

As  the  head  of  our  Environmental  Committee,  1 felt  that 
a letter  to  you  was  in  order,  and  a motion  to  that  effect  was 
passed  at  our  December  3,  1984,  directors  meeting.  Norm 
McElroy  was  quick  to  respond  with  a resounding  second. 
His  comments  echoed  mine  and  others  who  think  that  you 
should  be  highly  commended  for  your  stand  to  protect  our 
clean  air,  land,  and  water. 

The  views  you  expressed  are  a reflection  of  many  Angler 
“Straight  Talk”  columns,  in  which  the  needs  of  our  envir- 
onment have  always  been  considered  first,  no  matter 
whose  toes  had  to  be  stepped  on.  Your  work  to  protect 
these,  mour  most  precious  gifts,  have  not  gone  unnoticed 
or  unappreciated. 

Over  the  years,  from  time  to  time  we  (SONS)  may  have 
had  a difference  of  opinion  with  you  concerning  the  man- 
agement of  Lake  Erie.  It  is,  therefore,  very  reassuring  to 
know  deep  down  where  you  are  coming  from  and  what  you 
stand  for. 

In  closing,  I would  again  like  to  extend  to  you  our  most 
sincere  appreciation  for  your  unwavering  stand  to  protect 
our  very  fragile  environmental  balance  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  always,  if  there  is  ever  any  way  in  which  we  as  a club 
may  be  of  service,  please  feel  free  to  let  us  know.  — Ralph 
Corvaglia,  Secretary,  Sons  of  Lake  Erie 


Enclosed  is  my  3-year  renewal  check  for  the  Angler,  the 
only  outdoor  magazine  I wouldn’t  want  to  be  without. 
Your  county  features  are  outstanding.  When  that  series 
finishes,  how  about  publishing  in-depth  studies  of  streams? 

If  you  know  anyone  who  is  a collector  of  old  fishing 
license  buttons,  I have  the  following  to  trade  or  sell:  1937- 
1946,  and  1949.  — Lee  A.  Diehl,  137  Willow  Bend  Drive, 
Apt.  2 A,  Owings  Mill,  MD  21117 


You  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated  for  your  wisdom  in 
instituting  the  delayed-harvest  program  on  select  trout 
streams.  Normally,  by  this  time  in  the  season  ( 10  days  after 
opening  day),  all  the  trout  in  the  streams  have  been  pretty 
well  gobbled  up  by  fishermen.  But  to  my  happy  surprise, 
there  were  actually  fish  in  the  stream,  and  I had  a marvelous 
day  of  sport  on  one  of  our  local  streams. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  program  is  eminently  logical,  for 
it  gives  much  greater  use  of  the  resources  for  more  people 
over  a longer  period  of  time.  It  also  eventually  supplies 
anglers  with  a full  freezer  of  meat  even  though  they  must 
wait  60  days  or  longer  to  get  it.  There  is  something  for 
everyone  in  this  program,  and  if  we  are  to  have  less  catch- 
and-release  (although  this  would  be  ideal),  we  at  least  have 
a chance  for  more  than  one  decent  day’s  trout  fishing  per 
year. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  and  please  expand  this  fine 
program  next  year  to  include  more  fly  fishing  streams. — 
Robert  E.  Brown,  Lancaster,  PA. 


1 would  very  much  appreciate  your  assistance  in  locating 
the  individuals  who  helped  me  and  my  brother-in-law  on 
Memorial  Day  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lackawaxen  and 
Delaware  rivers. 

It  started  out  as  a fishing  trip,  and  when  there  wasn’t 
much  action,  the  children,  my  son  Andrew,  age  6,  and  my 
niece  Tiffany  Fries,  age  12,  asked  if  they  could  swim  in  the 
river.  1 had  been  wading  and  it  was  shallow,  about  2-4  feet, 
pretty  far  out  into  the  river.  1 approved,  and  watched  them 
very  closely  from  shore.  They  kept  going  out  farther  and 
farther,  and  1 asked  them  to  get  closer  to  shore.  Before  1 
knew  it,  the  bottom  was  not  there  and  they  were  yelling  for 
help. 

Other  bathers,  my  brother-in-law,  and  1 quickly  went  to 
their  rescue.  There  were  some  anxious  moments  and  it  was 
a close  call,  but  thank  God  everyone  is  okay.  Also, 
fishermen  in  a boat  came  to  our  aid.  and  without  their  help 
1 don’t  know  or  want  to  know  what  might  have  happened. 

My  son  was  put  into  the  boat  by  one  of  the  bathers, 
while  my  niece,  my  brother-in-law,  and  1 held  onto  the 
boat.  When  we  got  to  shore,  1 was  totally  exhausted  and 
still  very  scared.  1 was  so  tired  1 had  to  lay  down  for  about 
15  minutes,  and  in  the  course  of  events,  1 didn’t  get  to 
thank  all  those  who  assisted. 

1 hope  you’ll  print  the  information  about  the  location, 
date,  and  what  happened,  and  a request,  if  those  who 
helped  read  this,  to  contact  me  so  that  1 can  personally 
thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

1 know  of  no  other  way  but  your  magazine  to  contact 
these  people.  — Brent  Hildenhrand,  363  .Main  Street, 
Tatamy,  PA  18085. 


I just  want  to  compliment  you  on  the  magazine.  The 
articles  are  concise  and  well-written.  The  photography  and 
the  printing  are  excellent,  and  I like  the  fact  that  the 
magazine  is  not  cluttered  with  ads.  1 can  sit  down  to  read  and 
digest  the  articles  without  having  to  go  through  a lot  of  ads. 
In  fact,  1 made  copies  of  the  knot-tying  article  to  keep  on 
my  boat. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  Between  the  Angler  and  Boat 
Pennsylvania,  I get  all  the  good  information  on  my  kind  of 
recreation  in  Pennsylvania  — William  H.  Kirkpatrick, 
State  College,  PA 


Historical  Exhibits 

The  Fish  Commission  is  creating  several  historical 
exhibits  for  its  visitors  centers  at  the  Linesville,  Pleasant 
Gap,  and  Reynoldsdale  fish  cultural  stations.  The 
Commission  is  also  gathering  materials  for  a traveling 
exhibit.  If  you  have  fishing  artifacts  or  old  photographs 
that  can  be  donated  for  use  in  the  exhibit  program,  please 
contact  the  Commission.  Bylines  will  be  given  for  all 
donated  items.  For  further  information,  contact  Rose 
Boegli,  Office  of  Information,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
The  phone  number  is  717-657-4520. 
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The  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  (PLAY)  is 
an  educational  program  that  has  taught  thousands  of 
Keystone  State  kids  about  fishing,  boating,  and 
conservation  since  1980.  Still,  thousands  more  children 
haven’t  discovered  PLAY,  but  with  your  help,  they  can. 
Individuals,  organizations,  and  businesses  can  now  become 
supporting  members  of  PLAY  by  sponsoring  10  or  more  $2 
memberships  for  children.  For  complete  details,  contact: 
PLAY,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  With  requests  please  include  a 
business-sized  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 
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If  you  want  to  catch  the  biggest  brown 
trout  in  a stream,  try  night  fishing.  Large 
streamers  in  sizes  2 and  4 are  good 
offerings,  as  are  stone  fly  nymphs  and  a 
Governor  pattern  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  and  8.  A 
stiff  rod  for  7-weight  or  8-weight  line  also 
fits  the  bill. 


When  you  tie  knots  in  monofilament 
line,  be  sure  the  loops  and  turns  don’t 
overlap  each  other.  Sloppy  knot  tying  can 
weaken  a knot,  even  when  you  tie  it 
correctly. 


Chicken  livers  and  prepared  catfish 
baits  are  excellent  for  still-water  and 
moving-water  catfish  action.  For  a 
tougher,  longer  lasting  bait,  don’t  overlook 
a small  chunk  of  sponge,  soaked  with  a 
prepared  catfish  bait  or  one  of  the  new 
fish  scents,  marketed  for  many  gamefish 
including  catfish.  Use  household  sponges 
and  cut  them  into  round  1-inch  to  1 '/2-inch 
diameter  chunks  into  which  a hook  can  be 
buried. 


o 


Care  in  handling  is  important  to 
creating  tasty  fish  dishes.  If  possible,  use  a 
livewell,  or  keep  the  fish  in  an  ice-filled 
cooler.  If  you  keep  fish  in  a cooler, 
periodically  pour  off  water  or  use  a tray  to 
keep  the  fish  off  the  ice  and  out  of  the 
water.  Be  sure  to  heed  the  general 
regulations  on  field  dressing  fish,  which 
appear  on  page  8 of  your  1985  summary. 


Surface  lure  fishing  is  excellent  in  the 
summer  and  about  the  most  exciting 
fishing  for  bass.  To  work  a surface  lure 
properly,  be  sure  to  use  a stout,  stiff  rod. 
Light  rods  or  rods  designed  for  worm 
fishing  bend  too  much  in  the  tip  when 
trying  to  work  a lure,  making  your  task 
even  harder  and  reducing  the  action  of  the 
lure. 

When  bass  fishing  gets  tough,  be 
versatile.  For  instance,  if  you’re  fishing 
with  spinnerbaits,  have  another  rod  rigged 
with  a plastic  worm  or  a slider,  and  be 
ready  to  change  tactics  quickly,  especially 
if  your  fishing  partner  lands  one  on 
another  lure. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  check  your  boat, 
motor,  and  trailer  for  any  maintenance 
that  may  be  needed.  Breakdowns  are  more 
likely  to  occur  during  times  of  frequent 
equipment  use  than  at  any  other  time. 

Crayfish  are  the  favorite  food  of 
smallmouth  bass,  so  live  offerings  or 
crayfish  imitations  in  small  sizes  are  good 
choices  for  fooling  smallmouths. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation 
of  our  aquatic  resources,  the  protec- 
tion and  management  of  the  state's 
diversified  fisheries  and  to  the  ideals 
of  safe  boating  and  optimum  boating 
opportunities. 
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Conservation  School 
Directors  Workshop 

Penn  State  and  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmens  Clubs  will  sponsor  a county  conservation 
school  directors  workshop  at  the  Best  Western  Motel  in 
Carlisle  on  September  20-21.  The  workshop  will  provide 
participants  with  the  leadership  training  and  skills  required 
to  develop  and  conduct  successful  conservation  schools. 

For  more  information,  contact  Harry  V.  Weaverling,  area 
director,  Penn  State  Continuing  Education,  109  Grange 
Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802.  The  phone  number  is 
814-865-3443. 


Elk  County  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  (WCO)  Ber- 
nard D.  Ambrose  has  been  honored  as  the  1984  Fish  Com- 
mission Officer  of  the  Year  by  the  Conservation  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Association  of  the  Northeast  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conference.  Each  conference  member  state,  from 
Maine  to  Virginia,  selects  its  officer  of  the  year,  and  the 
officers  are  recognized  at  the  yearly  meeting.  This  year’s  con- 
ference was  held  last  May  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

WCO  Ambrose  is  a 26-year  veteran  of  Fish  Commission 
service,  and  he’s  been  the  Commission’s  Elk  County  law 
enforcement  representative  since  1960. 

According  to  Ed  Manhart,  Fish  Commission  Law 
Enforcement  Division  chief,  “WCO  Ambrose  was  chosen  to 
receive  this  honor  by  virtue  of  his  excellent  skills  and  effec- 
tiveness on  the  job.” 


Bumper  Sticker  — Boat  Decal  — 
Truck  Decal 

The  Fish  Commission  has  available  colorful  decals  that 
measure  5^  inches  by  4 inches.  You  can  use  them  as  bumper 
stickers,  boat  decals,  truck  decals,  or  place  them  on  your 
tackle  box  and  other  gear.  These  decals  are  free,  but  please 
include  with  requests  a business-sized  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope.  Contact:  Angler  Decal,  Publications  Section, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673. 
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Lebanon  and  Dauphin  Counties 

Lebanon  County 


by  Paula  A,  Duhhs  and  Tom  Kamerzel 


Lebanon  County  offers  excellent  trout  fishing  and 
warmwater  action  in  a setting  between  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia. 
Here  are  the  details  of  the  county’s  best  bets. 

Bachman  Run 

Bachman  Run,  a small  tributary  to  the  Quittapahilla, 
flows  through  scenic  pasturelands  parallel  to  Route  934 
from  Fontana  to  Annville.  Take  Route  322  east  to  Fontana 
and  immediately  before  coming  to  the  intersection  with 
Route  934,  you  will  see  Bachman  Run  on  your  left,  marked 
by  a small  sign.  The  hard-fighting  trout  here  strike  size  0 
and  1 spinners,  salmon  eggs,  crickets,  and  medium-sized 
grasshoppers  on  a size  12  hook.  The  trout  also  eagerly  rise 
to  a black  ant,  brown  caddis,  or  a March  Brown. 

Conewago  Creek 

If  your  idea  of  fishing  includes  a quiet  meandering 
stream,  picturesque  scenery,  and  plenty  of  trout  action,  try 
Conewago  Creek,  located  between  the  villages  of  Lawn  and 
Colebrook.  The  stream  flows  through  state  game  lands  145 
paralleling  routes  1 17  and  241.  Plenty  of  stocked  browns 
and  rainbows  in  these  waters  offer  excellent  fishing  during 
the  spring.  Do  not  wade  the  stream  because  these  fish  are 
spooked  easily.  For  fast  action  and  a lot  of  angling  pleasure 
use  an  ultralight  rod  and  reel  filled  with  4-pound-test  line. 
Drift  your  bait  with  the  current  on  or  near  the  bottom.  In 
the  deeper  pools  or  behind  rocks  and  logs,  fish  the  bait  as 
slowly  as  possible.  Try  your  luck  with  Rooster  Tails, 
Panther  Martins,  or  silver  spoons. 

Rexmont  Dams 

The  Rexmont  Dams  are  located  on  Rexmont  Road  just 
south  of  Route  419  near  the  village  of  Rexmont  in  South 
Lebanon  Township.  These  two  popular  watershed  dams  are 
in  game  lands  156  and  consist  of  a total  of  16  acres. 

The  upper  dam,  most  heavily  fished,  is  nestled  among  the 
tall  pines.  The  lower  dam  looks  across  the  farm  fields  of  the 
county.  Both  dams  receive  preseason  and  inseason  trout 
stockings,  consisting  main'y  of  rainbows,  browns,  and 
many  sizable  palomino  trc'it,  many  of  which  are  carried 
over  for  the  next  year.  Schools  of  bluegills,  black  and  white 
crappies,  and  largemouth  bass  can  also  be  found  in  both 
dams. 

Trout  fishing  is  at  its  best  in  early  spring  until  early  July, 
with  the  best  times  at  daybreak  and  sunset.  If  angling  for 
crappies,  fish  mid-morning  during  late  May  through  June. 
You  will  have  to  wait  longer  for  bass  action,  but  during 
June  through  September,  the  bass  seem  most  cooperative  at 
sunset.  Hotspots  on  the  upper  dam  are  around  the  spillway. 


along  the  east  shoreline  of  pine  trees,  and  the  cove  where 
the  stream  enters.  The  east  shoreline  of  the  lower  dam  is 
most  productive  for  trout.  The  area  around  the  pumphouse 
on  the  lower  dam  harbors  large  schools  of  crappies  during 
the  spawning  season.  Boating  is  permitted  on  both  dams, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  water  dotted  with  canoes 
and  small  rowboats.  Gasoline  engines  and  electric  motors 
are  prohibited. 

A trout  fishing  tip  from  the  locals  is  to  use  either  2-  or  4- 
pound-test  line,  a size  16  hook,  and  a slip  sinker.  The  trick 
is  to  insert  this  small  hook  into  a mealworm  so  that  the 
hook  is  completely  covered.  A small  amount  of  air  injected 
into  the  worm  with  a worm  pump  causes  the  bait  to  float. 
The  old  standbys  such  as  Velveeta  cheese,  marshmallows, 
corn,  and  almost  any  shiny  spinner  will  do  nicely,  too.  Bass 
action  is  at  its  best  when  you  rig  up  with  live  crayfish, 
minnows,  or  nightcrawlers.  Successful  artificial  lures 
include  Rebels,  Big  O’s,  and  purple  or  black  Texas-rigged 
plastic  worms. 

Stovers  Dam 

Picnic  areas  surround  this  26-acre  lake.  You  will  find 
nature  and  fitness  trails,  and  a memorial  arboretum. 

A boat  ramp  and  parking  area  is  located  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  dam.  A specially  designated  area  for  the 
handicapped  angler  is  located  just  off  Light  Street  on  the 
southern  shore. 

Preseason  and  inseason  trout  stockings  here  consist 
mainly  of  rainbow  trout  and  palomino  trout.  Fall  and 
winter  stockings  for  ice  anglers  occur,  also.  Reports  of 
successful  winter  anglers  include  catches  of  rainbows, 
crappies,  bluegills,  and  an  occasional  bass.  Popular  spots  to 
fish  include  the  north  shoreline  along  the  main  picnic  area, 
the  south  shore  near  the  handicapped  area,  and  the  back 
cove  where  the  boat  launch  is  located.  The  best  catches  are 
made  from  early  April  through  Memorial  Day,  with  peak 
feeding  times  for  trout  in  the  early  morning  and  evening 
hours.  Be  prepared  for  your  typical  opening  day  pressure  at 
Stovers. 

For  trout,  try  casting  size  1 Panther  Martins,  gold  eighth- 
ounce  Kastmasters,  and  Rooster  Tails.  If  you  like  to  fish 
with  bait,  the  trout  take  salmon  eggs,  mealworms,  and 
Velveeta  cheese. 

The  bass  at  Stovers  can  be  outsmarted  by  casting  a 
weedless  frog  or  other  lure  into  the  weedbeds.  Other 
artificial  lures  to  consider  would  be  Rebel  Humpbacks,  Bill 
Norman  Quarterbacks,  and  plastic  worms  rigged  on 
quarter-ounce  lead  head  jigs.  Bass  can  be  also  tempted  on 
live  baits  such  as  nightcrawlers,  crayfish,  or  shiners. 

Boating  here  is  very  popular  and  the  most  productive 
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Try  these  flies  in  Lebanon  and  Dauphin  county  streams.  April-May: 
March  Brown,  Light  Hendrickson,  Blue  Quill,  tan  caddis,  and  streamers. 
June-September:  Sulphurs,  Cahills,  Blue-Wing  Olive,  terrestrials  (ant, 
beetle,  inchworm),  and  streamers.  October-November:  Cahills,  midges, 
and  caddises. 


way  to  fill  your  creel.  Rowboats  and  electric  motors  are 
permitted.  This  popular  fishing  spot  is  located  in  the 
northeast  section  of  the  City  of  Lebanon.  Follow  Route  72 
to  Lebanon  and  you  will  find  Stovers  Dam  just  north  of 
Maple  Street. 

Tulpehocken  Creek 

Tulpehocken  Creek,  although  heavily  fished,  abounds 
with  trout  and  white  suckers.  The  “Tully”  is  well-known  for 
its  fine  trout  water,  which  receives  preseason  and  inseason 


stockings.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  large  brown  trout 
measuring  up  to  25  inches  to  be  taken  during  the  early  trout 
season.  Rainbows  and  palominos  lurk  in  the  deep  pools  of 
this  limestoner.  Anglers  prefer  to  use  baits  such  as  worms, 
corn,  salmon  eggs,  and  spinners. 

The  Tully  is  located  in  central  Lebanon  County  running 
parallel  to  Route  422  from  Myerstown  to  Stouchsburg.  The 
most  popular  place  to  fish  the  stream  is  located  at  the 
Myerstown  Recreation  Area.  Young  anglers  are  often  seen 
here  beginning  to  learn  about  trout  fishing. 
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Dauphin  and  Lebanon  counties  feature  a 
balance  between  warmwater  action 
and  trout  fishing  opportunities. 


Quittapahilla  Creek 

The  Quittapahilla  Creek,  once  plagued  with  pollution 
problems,  is  alive  with  trout  action  along  a 7. 1-mile  stretch. 
A Fish  Commission  stream  survey  conducted  in  the 
summer  of  1984  revealed  bass,  trout,  white  suckers,  and 
baitfish  in  the  “Quitty”  from  Annville  to  its  junction  with 
Swatara  Creek.  This  stream  receives  only  a preseason 
stocking  from  the  Commission,  consisting  of  browns  and 
rainbows.  The  stocking  included  trophy  brown,  rainbow, 
and  palomino  trout.  Still,  a local  cooperative  nursery  makes 
several  inseason  stockings  throughout  the  year. 

The  stream  is  easily  accessible  from  Syner  Road,  which 
runs  from  Route  422  west  of  Annville  to  Valley  Glen.  There 
is  ample  parking  along  the  road,  and  the  angler  should  ask 
permission  from  landowners  here  to  enter  private  property. 

There  are  many  excellent  spots  to  fish.  They  include  the 
Syner  Road  bridge  area,  the  stretch  past  the  old  Hemperly 
mill,  and  where  Killinger  Creek  enters.  The  stream  consists 
of  numerous  deep  holes,  riffles,  and  undercut  banks. 

Typical  trout  tackle  should  prove  successful. 


preseason  and  inseason  stockings  of  browns  and  rainbows 
in  the  lake  and  creek. 

Rig  up  with  a Royal  Coachman,  Adams,  or  black  or 
brown  ant.  The  typical  variety  of  spinners  can  also  provide 
successful  catches  of  trout.  The  heaviest  fishing  pressure 
occurs  during  the  early  trout  season.  Trout  hotspots  include 
the  area  near  the  spillway  and  the  back  cove  where 
Indiantown  Gap  Run  enters.  Largemouth  bass  also  inhabit 
the  lake,  but  receive  very  little  fishing  pressure  throughout 
the  season.  They  prefer  to  lay  low  in  the  deeper  water  until 
you  can  get  their  attention  using  Mepps  Comets,  Mr. 
Twisters,  or  spinnerbaits.  During  the  summer  months, 
anglers  should  exercise  caution  when  fishing  along  the  dam 
breast.  Timber  rattlesnakes  have  been  known  to  inhabit  the 
rock  ledges  along  the  lake. 

Indiantown  Gap  Run  also  provides  over  two  miles  of 
enjoyable  trout  fishing.  The  stream  provides  good  late- 
season  fly  fishing. 


Marquette  Lake 

Marquette  Lake  is  a long-time  favorite  spot  of  fly  anglers 
due  to  its  artificial-lures-only  regulations.  This  16-acre  lake 
is  located  along  Route  443  in  the  Fort  Indiantown  Gap 
Military  Reservation.  The  lake  and  the  creek  that  feeds  the 
lake  are  open  to  public  fishing.  The  Commission  makes 


Memorial  Lake  State  Park 

The  87-acre  lake  in  this  state  park  offers  various  fishing 
opportunities  for  all  anglers.  The  dog  days  of  summer  have 
produced  some  of  the  most  successful  catches  of  muskies 
and  northern  pike,  and  during  the  summer  of  1983,  the  Fish 
Commission  conducted  a survey  of  the  lake,  which  netted 
many  large  northern  pike.  Muskies  are  plentiful,  also,  along 
with  largemouth  bass  of  a size  to  put  a grin  on  the  face  of 
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any  expert  angler.  Crappies  up  to  11  inches  have  been 
found  in  the  creel  of  many  fishermen.  Bluegills  and  channel 
catfish  can  also  be  caught  here. 

Top-notch  spots  here  are  accessible  by  boat  (electric 
motors  only)  along  the  west  shoreline  and  all  along  the 
to  the  dam  spillway. 

Fishing  the  shallow  weedbeds,  try  a shiner  or  a 
nightcrawler.  If  you  prefer  artificial  lures,  buzzbaits  or 
spinners  in  chartreuse  or  blue  hues  work. 

Memorial  Lake  State  Park  is  a good  bet  for  family 
fishing. 

Swatara  Creek 

Swatara  Creek  is  probably  one  of  the  most  productive 
warmwater  streams  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  It 
supports  excellent  catches  of  hefty  smallmouth  bass,  rock 
bass,  muskies,  catfish,  and  white  suckers.  The  “Swatty” 
surrenders  its  inhabitants  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year. 
Flowing  a distance  of  30  miles  through  Lebanon  County,  it 
enters  from  Schuylkill  County  near  Suedberg.  Much  of  the 
creek  is  not  readily  accessible,  flowing  through  farmlands. 
However,  many  roadways  cross  the  stream  throughout  the 
county,  providing  access. 


Great  sucker  fishing  is  found  at  the  mouths  of  the 
tributaries  in  spring.  When  the  water  temperature  and  flows 
are  ideal,  you  can  fill  a stringer  in  several  hours. 

Smallmouth  bass  are  abundant  in  the  entire  length  of  the 
stream.  They  are  most  cooperative  during  the  spring 
spawning  season  and  later  on  in  the  fall.  The  deep  holes 
scattered  along  the  length  of  the  Swatty  have  produced 
smallmouths  measuring  up  to  18  inches  and  weighing  over 
four  pounds.  This  gamefish  feeds  on  crayfish,  shiners, 
worms,  and  hellgrammites.  Artificial  baits  that  have  fooled 
many  smallmouths  here  include  crankbaits  such  as  Model 
2A  Bombers,  Rebels,  and  Big  O’s.  In  summer,  the 
smallmouths  find  deeper  water  but  can  be  fooled  with  jigs 
and  Mr.  Twisters  in  a wide  range  of  colors. 

Favorite  spots  to  fish  the  Swatty  in  Lebanon  County 
include  the  Blue  Rocks  area  upstream  from  Yordy’s  Mill 
Bridge,  the  old  railroad  trestle  at  Frog  Hollow,  the  area 
around  the  Route  934  bridge  known  as  Harpers,  and  a 
section  near  Bindnagles  Church.  The  Swatara  Creek  also 
offers  good  float  fishing  in  the  springtime  when  the  water 
level  is  high. 


Dauphin  County 


r 
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by  Jack  Stepanski, 

Paula  A,  Dubbs, 
and  Tom  Kamerzel 


Dauphin  County  is  characterized  by  the  contrast  between 
Harrisburg’s  urban  environment  and  the  rural  nature  of  the 
county’s  northern  parts.  One  aspect  of  Dauphin  County  is 
that  good  fishing  abounds  in  both  urban  and  rural  settings. 

Mahantango  Creek 

Mahantango  Creek  affords  good  trout  and  smallmouth 
bass  fishing  from  the  village  of  Klingerstown  in  Schuylkill 
County  downstream  for  a distance  of  15  miles  where  it 
empties  into  the  Susquehanna  River  in  the  village  of 
Paxton  on  Route  147.  The  Mahantango  can  be  reached  by 
taking  Route  147  to  Paxton  or  Route  225  to  Pillow. 

Access  is  gained  only  at  the  bridges  that  cross  the  stream. 
Worms  and  minnows  offer  good  fishing  from  mid-April  to 
mid-May.  A good  mayfly  hatch  from  mid-May  to  the  end 
of  June  offers  fly  fishermen  good  possibilities.  The  favorites 
are  March  Browns,  Red  Quills.  Cahills,  Adams,  and  Royal 
Coachmen  in  sizes  14  to  18. 

Many  smallmouths  are  taken  on  minnows,  crayfish,  and 
small  spinners.  In  mid-July,  August,  and  through 
September,  poppers,  bass  bugs,  and  brown  or  black 
streamers  are  a sure  bet. 

Wiconisco  Creek 

Wiconisco  Creek  crosses  Route  147  in  Millersburg  and 
Route  209  in  Rife,  Loyalton,  Lykens,  and  Tower  City. 
Although  the  creek  is  only  stocked  with  trout  by  the  Fish 
Commission  for  about  8 miles  from  Millersburg  to  Rife,  it 
also  provides  good  fishing  upstream  for  some  24  miles  from 
Rife  to  Tower  City.  The  section  between  Rife  and  Tower 
City  is  stocked  by  several  clubs  from  their  cooperative  trout 
nurseries. 

This  large  stream  offers  excellent  trout  and  fine 
smallmouth  bass  fishing.  Minnows  and  worms  are  the  best 
baits.  Black  or  white  marabou  streamers  or  Muddler 
Minnows  are  good  producers  in  April  and  May,  with  small 
spinners  in  the  summer  and  fall  working  best.  In  early 
spring,  many  fishermen  use  canoes  and  float  from  Lykens 
to  Rife,  with  good  catches  to  show  for  their  efforts.  In  May 
and  June,  the  creek  gives  fly  fishermen  good  action  with 
Sulfurs,  Adams,  Blue  Quills,  March  Browns,  and  Cahills  in 
sizes  16  and  18. 

Access  to  the  creek  is  gained  mostly  at  points  where  it 
crosses  Route  209  or  at  other  bridges  along  the  creek. 

Powells  Creek 

Powells  Creek  crosses  Route  147  at  Inglenook  and  Route 
225  at  Matamoras  on  the  north  side  of  Peters  Mountain. 
The  stream  begins  at  the  junction  of  two  small  mountain 


streams,  the  North  and  South  forks  of  this  creek.  Powells 
Creek  flows  through  the  farmlands  of  Powells  Valley  fora 
distance  of  16'/2  miles  before  it  empties  into  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Inglenook.  The  stream  is  easily 
accessible  by  taking  Hebron  Road,  off  Route  225  at 
Matamoras,  which  parallels  the  creek  for  its  entire  length. 
Minnows,  worms,  and  spinners  are  the  favorite  producers 
here.  An  adept  fly  fisherman  can  do  very  well  with  caddis 
flies  in  April  and  May,  switching  to  mayflies  from  mid-May 
to  the  end  of  June,  and  streamers  in  late  summer  and  early 
fall. 

Powells  Creek  South,  North  forks 

The  South  Fork  is  part  of  the  headwaters  of  Powells 
Creek.  A small,  rocky,  fast-flowing  mountain  stream,  it 
offers  scenery,  privacy,  and  seclusion.  Minnows  and  worms 
are  the  best  producers  throughout  the  year.  Access  to  this 
stream  is  gained  only  from  Carsonville  Road  or  from 
Hebron  Road  near  Carsonville. 

Also  part  of  the  headwaters  of  Powells  Creek,  the  North 
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Fork  is  a brushy  creek  with  a small  population  of  wild  trout 
along  with  stocked  brook  trout,  like  the  South  Fork. 
Minnows  and  worms  are  the  best  bait,  with  the  fish 
averaging  from  9 to  12  inches.  Occasionally,  a large 
holdover  lunker  is  caught.  This  creek  can  be  reached  by 
taking  Carsonville  Road  off  Route  325  or  Hebron 
Road  off  Route  225  at  Matamoras. 

Stony  Creek 

Stony  Creek  offers  some  of  the  best  fishing  in  the  county. 
Beginning  near  Rausch  Gap  at  the  junction  of  Rausch 
Creek  and  Cold  Springs  Creek,  the  Stony  flows  for  over  18 
miles  along  the  base  of  Stony  Mountain  until  it  empties 
into  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Dauphin.  From  its  junction 
near  Rausch  Gap,  it  flows  through  gamelands  211  for  about 
1 1 miles,  where  access  is  gained  only  by  foot  or  by  an  old 
railroad  bed  from  either  Dauphin  or  Cold  Springs.  Stony 
Creek  is  heavily  stocked  preseason  and  inseason  by  the  Fish 
Commission,  but  above  the  cable  at  the  game  lands,  only 
an  inseason  stocking  is  made. 


The  Stony  is  a freestone  stream  with  deep  holes  and  long, 
flat  pools  with  a sandy  bottom  and  very  swift  riffles. 
Minnows  are  the  best  all-around  producer  throughout  the 
year.  Streamers,  small  mayflies,  large  stoneflies,  and 
assorted  nymphs  are  also  good  from  mid-April  to  late 
October. 

The  creek  crosses  Route  225  at  Dauphin,  where  Stony 
Creek  Road  parallels  the  waterway  all  the  way  upstream  to 
the  gamelands  parking  lot. 

Clarks  Creek 

Clarks  Creek  offers  more  great  trout  fishing.  It  is  a fast- 
moving  freestone  stream  that  flows  for  nearly  23  miles 
through  Clarks  Valley,  along  the  base  of  the  north  side  of 
Stony  Mountain,  until  it  empties  into  the  Susquehanna 
River  just  north  of  Dauphin.  The  upper  section  from  near 
Tower  City  to  Dehart  Dam,  about  b'A  miles,  is  small  but 
deep  and  slow-moving,  and  offers  excellent  brook  and 
brown  trout  fishing  throughout  the  year.  Minnows,  worms, 
and  salmon  eggs  are  good  producers.  In  mid-May  through 
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September,  adept  fly  fishermen  can  expect  productive 
fishing  with  mayflies,  nymphs,  and  small  streamers  in  sizes 
14  to  18.  In  May  and  early  June,  ant  patterns  do  especially 
well,  too. 

The  section  from  the  weir  at  the  base  of  the  Dehart  Dam 
flows  for  some  16  miles  until  it  empties  into  the 
Susquehanna  River.  Included  in  this  section  are  a delayed 
harvest,  fly-fishing-only  area  and  a children’s  area.  From 
the  weir  to  the  upper  boundary  of  the  fly-fishing-only  area, 
the  creek  flows  for  about  5'/2  miles  through  areas  of  large 
rhododendron  bushes  and  mountain  laurel,  making  it 
difficult  at  times  to  cast  into  the  deep  pools  along  this 
stretch.  Minnows  and  worms  are  the  favorite  baits  in  this 
section,  as  well  as  flies  such  as  the  Adams,  March  Brown, 
Red  Quill,  Blue  Dun,  and  the  cahills.  In  late  summer,  a 
Muddler  Minnow  and  white  marabou  streamer  do  well. 

The  delayed  harvest,  fly-fishing-only  section  is  two  miles 
long  and  offers  a great  challenge.  Leaders  of  6x  to  8x 
produce  good  catches  with  small  flies,  nymphs,  and 
streamers.  The  area  is  well-marked  with  the  proper  posters 
as  the  creek  flows  away  from  Route  325.  This  section  is 
quite  deep  for  the  most  part,  and  chest  waders  are  better 
than  hip  boots. 

The  section  from  the  tly-fishing-only  area  to  the 
Susquehanna  River  flows  pretty  much  along  Route  325, 
except  for  its  final  3 miles  below  Route  225,  which  flow 
through  the  woods  near  houses  and  cottages.  A mile  stretch 
from  Route  225  upstream  is  the  children’s  area.  Fishing  is 
restricted  to  children  12  years  of  age  and  under. 

The  area  is  also  well-marked  with  posters.  The  entire 
section  from  the  fly  area  to  the  river  is  very  popular  because 


of  its  easy  access.  This  section  provides  excellent  fishing 
with  minnows,  worms,  salmon  eggs,  spinners,  and  flies.  For 
the  bait  fisherman,  minnows  are  the  best  bet  with  worms 
coming  in  second.  Light  leaders  or  ultralight  spinning  tackle 
make  the  chances  for  success  even  greater;  the  water  is 
usually  very  clear.  After  a heavy  rain  or  thundershower, 
however,  this  section  becomes  very  muddy. 

It  usually  offers  a good  mayfly  hatch  and  gives  the  fly 
fisherman  a very  enjoyable  time.  The  March  Brown,  used 
early,  seems  to  be  the  best,  with  the  Light  Cahill  used  later 
on  in  the  spring  and  summer  in  sizes  16  to  18.  The  stream  is 
easily  reached  by  taking  Route  325  off  Route  209  in  Tower 
City,  and  Route  325  off  Route  225  at  Dauphin.  Route  325 
parallels  the  creek  for  its  entire  length. 

Armstrong,  Manada,  and  Pine  creeks  are  also  good  bets 
in  the  county.  Armstrong  flows  through  Halifax,  paralleling 
Route  225.  Manada  Creek  offers  trout  fishing  closest  to  the 
city  of  Harrisburg,  and  Pine  Creek  is  the  least-pressured 
stream  in  the  county,  flowing  through  Dauphin  County’s 
northeast  corner. 

Susquehanna  River 

This  river  offers  some  of  the  best  smallmouth  bass  fishing 
in  the  eastern  United  States.  Float  trips  are  a favorite  with 
most  fishermen,  and  wading  is  popular  in  some  areas. 

Large,  lazy,  dangerous,  and  unpredictable,  the 
Susquehanna  is  not  all  that  accessible,  and  many  remote 
stretches  can  be  fished  only  by  boat  or  canoe.  The  Fish 
Commission’s  new  Halifax  access  and  the  Fort  Hunter 
access  offer  approaches  to  excellent  stretches  of  water, 
which  produce  fine  catches  of  walleye  and  smallmouth  bass. 


The  Dauphin  Narrows  and  Clarks  Ferry  Bridge  areas  are 
favorite  stretches  that  produce  good  catches,  and  good 
fishing  and  boating  is  also  enjoyed  in  the  shadows  of  the 
state  capitol  on  the  river’s  Harrisburg  Pool.  The  areas 
around  Liverpool,  Millersburg,  and  Girty’s  Notch  always 
seem  to  attract  fishermen  and  produce  good  catches  of 
smallmouths,  walleye,  channel  cats,  and  an  occasional 
musky. 

There  are  many  boating  access  areas  along  the  lower 
county  Susquehanna  River  portion.  One  is  the  Fish 
Commission  access  in  Middletown,  just  off  S.  Union  Street. 
Plenty  of  parking  is  available  for  cars  and  trailers.  This 
popular  access  allows  anglers  to  enter  the  river  from 
Swatara  Creek  and  travel  up  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Dock 
Street  Dam. 

The  best  baits  are  hellgrammites  and  minnows  for  bass, 
minnows  for  walleye,  and  chicken  livers  and  crayfish  for 
channel  cats.  Some  nice  muskies  are  taken  on  large 
Rapalas,  Swim  Whizz  lures,  and  jigs  with  Mr.  Twisters. 
Spoons  and  plugs  trolled  or  run  deeply  have  been 
producing  some  good  walleye  catches.  Fly  rod  poppers 
fished  at  the  ledges  in  mid-morning  or  in  the  evening  give 
plenty  of  action  on  fat  smallmouths.  Brown  or  black  jigs 
are  also  becoming  very  popular  fish-takers  in  the  spring  and 
fall. 

The  river  is  rocky  with  fluctuating  water  levels,  so 
airboats,  outboard  jets,  or  small  outboard  motors  of  3 to  7 
horsepower  are  the  most  practical.  Prop  guards  should  be 
installed  on  any  outboard  motor  to  prevent  damage  to  the 
engine’s  lower  unit.  In  early  spring,  the  river  is  usually  deep 
and  running  swiftly,  and  larger  boats  and  motors  can  then 
be  used.  Route  322  and  147  parallel  the  river  on  the  east 
shore,  while  routes  1 1 & 15  parallel  it  on  the  west  shore. 

Middletown  Reservoir 

To  get  to  Middletown  Reservoir,  follow  Route  230  east 
past  the  Route  230  Diner,  and  continue  one-half  mile.  Turn 
left  at  Deodate  Road  and  approximately  one-half  mile 
down  that  road  you  arrive  at  a “Y,”  where  you  turn  onto 
Round-Top  Road.  Middletown  Reservoir  is  off  Round- 
Top  Road  on  your  right.  The  10-acre  reservoir  provides 
largemouth  bass,  crappies,  panfish,  and  trout  with  good 
cover  and  year-round  fishing. 

The  reservoir  is  owned  by  the  Borough  of  Middletown 
and  allows  small  rowboats  and  electric  motors.  It  has  been 
approved  for  Commission  trout  stocking  in  1986. 

Crappie  fishing  here  is  fast  and  furious  during  the 
months  after  spawning.  You  can  catch  your  limit  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  Tempting  these  panfish  requires 
skill  and  patience.  A nice-sized  adult  fish  can  be  tempted 
with  small  fathead  minnows,  hooked  through  the  lips  on  a 
size  10  hook.  Casting  1 / 16-ounce  white  or  yellow  Mr. 
Twisters  and  micro-jigs  takes  fish.  Attaching  a very  small 
bobber  for  weight  to  a two-pound  test  line  topped  with  a fly 
also  tricks  crappies. 

Swatara  Creek 

Flowing  out  of  Lebanon  County,  Swatara  Creek 
continues  through  Dauphin  County  on  its  way  to  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  Middletown.  The  creek  offers 
smallmouth  bass,  rock  bass,  channel  catfish,  carp,  white 


suckers,  and  muskies.  Favorite  fishing  spots  include  the 
Hershey  Dam  area,  the  mouth  of  Spring  Creek,  the  area 
near  the  Route  322  bridge,  the  mouth  of  Iron  Mine  Run, 
and  the  Swatara ’s  junction  with  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Spring  Creek  provides  good  smallmouth  bass  and  rock  bass 
fishing  at  the  base  of  the  Hershey  Dam.  Small  minnows  are 
hard  to  beat,  here.  The  riffles  near  the  mouth  of  Iron  Mine 
Run  provide  good  springtime  bass  action,  too. 

The  mouth  of  Swatara  Creek  at  Middletown  provides 
plenty  of  catfish  action.  A successful  musky  catch  in  the 
Swatara  requires  dedication  and  a lot  of  effort.  Each  year, 
though,  several  40-inch-plus  muskies  are  taken.  Large  plugs 
fool  these  fish. 

There  are  two  public  boat  launches  on  the  creek.  One  is 
located  along  Boathouse  Road  in  Derry  Township.  This 
access  is  mainly  used  for  canoe  and  small  boat  launching.  A 
Fish  Commission  access  is  located  at  Middletown  at  the 
mouth. 

Swatara  Creek  provides  good  float  trips.  Exercise 
caution  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hershey  dam  below  the  Route 
39  bridge — this  low-head  dam  requires  boaters  to  portage 
around  this  structure.  i — , 


Paula  A.  Dubhs  is  a writer.  Tom  Kamerzel  is  the 
waterways  conservation  officer  for  Lebanon  and  southern 
Dauphin  counties.  Jack  Stepanski  is  the  waterways 
conservation  officer  for  northern  Dauphin  County. 


Trout  Stocking 

Dauphin  and  Lebanon  Counties 


Here  are  the  waterways  in  Dauphin  and  Lebanon 
Counties  that  received  the  most  stocked  trout  in 
inseason  and  preseason  plantings. 


Dauphin  County 

Armstrong  Creek 

7,800 

Clarks  Creek 

30,200 

Manada  Creek 

4.400 

Pine  Creek 

4,200 

Powells  Creek 

24,200 

Rattling  Creek 

3,000 

Wiconisco  Creek 

5,400 

Stony  Creek 

22,800 

Lebanon  County 

Bachman  Run 

3,300 

Conewago  Creek 

2,500 

Quittapahilla  Creek 

3,000 

Lower  Rexmont  Dam 

6,200 

Upper  Rexmont  Dam 

6,250 

Snitz  Creek 

2,600 

Stovers  Dam 

14,000 
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Second  Annual 

Lure  Making  Contest 

By  the  deadline  last  January,  some  33  contestants  entered  4 
entries  in  this  year's  contest.  This  year's  judge  was  Tom  Fege 
columnist  for  the  Morning-Call  Newspapers  and  host  of  "Cal 
of  the  Outdoors,"  on  television  station  WGAL  in  Lancaster. 
Prizes  for  this  year's  contest  included  a variety  of  fishing  rods 
all  donated  by  Pennsylvania's  own  Fenwick/Woodstream 
Corporation  in  Lititz.  Here  are  pictures  of  the  winning  entrie 
and  congratulations  to  all! 
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Talk 

THE  USE  OF  WORDS 

In  the  past,  there  was  a justifiably 
common  complaint  that  scientists  and 
federal  government  employees  use  a 
language  that  is  very  difficult  for  the 
general  public  to  understand.  The  colleges 
and  universities  and,  in  fact,  peer  pressure 
have  caused  most  scientists  and  some 
federal  government  employees  to  drop 
many  of  the  "buzz”  words,  and  speak  to 
and  with  the  public  in  comprehensible 
terms. 

How  often  have  we  heard  someone  say, 
“1  am  in  favor  of  the  ecology”?  That’s  used 
fairly  commonly,  and,  speaking  in  all 
frankness,  does  a disservice  to  the 
resources  and  the  people.  The  word 
“ecology”  comes  from  the  Greek  oikos, 
meaning  “household”  or  “home”  or  “place 
to  live”;  thus,  “ecology”  (ogy  means  “study 
oO  deals  with  the  organism  and  its  place 
to  live.  Basically  this  is  the  organism’s 
environment,  so  that  ecology  might  very 
well  be  called  environmental  biology.  That 
word,  “environment,  ’’like  a sin,  covers  a 
multitude  of  things.  For  one  thing,  the 
environment  includes  the  surroundings  of 
the  living  creature,  and  those  surroundings 
can  be  modified  by  the  plant  or  animal 
itself. 

Man,  for  the  first  time,  has  become  the 
dominant  organism,  changing  the  earth 
and  its  vegetation  almost  at  will,  with  little 
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regard  for  the  consequences.  Thus,  it  is 
important  that  agencies  such  as  the  Fish 
Commission  consider  the  entire  ecosystem, 
which  is  the  major  ecological  unit  whose 
structure  is  related  to  species  diversity. 
Agriculture  and  forestry  are  concentrating 
more  on  monoculture,  or  single  species 
ecosystems,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  attend  oversimplified 
ecosystems  which  lack  the  diversity  of 
species. 

When  the  Fish  Commission  defends 
mud  bugs  (dragonfly  nymphs),  and  when 
we  fight  to  prevent  eroded  hillsides  and 
silt-clogged  streams  and  lakes  and  the 
scarcity  of  water,  we  do  so  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind,  which  depends  on  more 
knowledge  about  the  ecosystem  than  we 
now  possess. 

We  also  believe  that  it  is  important  for 
those  who  mold  policy  to  have  a more 
basic  understanding  of  terms  that  are  used 
and  how  those  creatures  for  whom  the 
terms  are  used  are  important  in  the  whole 
system  of  living  in  an  interrelated 
community. 

Recently,  an  expression  related  to 
the  eastern  timber  rattlesnake  was 
used  : “It  is  not  an  animal,  it  is  an 
amphibian,  reptile  in  that  respect.” 

Just  a simple  lesson  in  the  use  of 
biological  terms  would  include  the 
dividing  of  all  living  creatures  into  two 
kingdoms:  the  plant  kingdom  (plantae  or 
flora)  and  the  animal  kingdom 
(animalia/ fauna).  Because  we  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  animal 
kingdom,  it  is  important  to  know  some  of 
the  basic  terms  used  in  describing  animals. 
The  primary  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  are  the  phyla.  Although  phyla 
are  sometimes  divided  into  subphyla,  all 
are  made  up  of  classes.  Classes  are  groups 
of  orders,  and  orders  contain  one  family 
or  more.  Families  are  divided  into  genera, 
and  in  each  genus  there  is  one  or  more 
species.  Let’s  take  the  animalia,  of  which 
there  are  some  22  phyla.  The  most 
important  of  these — that  is,  those  with  the 
most  estimated  number  of  species,  are  the 
Arthropoda  and  the  Chordata. 

Arthropoda  include  many  classes, 
including  Arachnids  (spiders  and  Crustacea 
like  crabs,  lobsters,  crayfish,  shrimp,  etc). 
The  greatest  number  of  any  living  animals 
are  the  class  Insecta,  and  there  are  over 
800,000  of  those.  But  getting  to  our  main 
subject  of  the  eastern  timber  rattlesnake,  it 


belongs  to  the  phylum  Chordata,  which 
includes  animals  that  are  bilaterally 
symmetrical  with  a dorsal  tubular  central 
nervous  system,  gill  slits  at  some  time  in 
development,  and  an  internal  skeleton. 

This  phylum  has  a number  of  classes, 
including  boney  fishes,  amphibians,  and 
reptiles. 

The  statement  made  had  to  do 
with  snakes  and  included  the  word 
“amphibians,”  so  the  definition  of  an 
amphibian  is  perhaps  necessary.  These 
specimens  have  moist,  glandular  skin; 
without  external  scales;  usually  with  two 
pairs  of  limbs;  a three-chambered  heart; 
respiration  by  gills,  lungs,  lining  of  mouth 
cavity,  or  skin;  eggs  usually  laid  in  water; 
and  larvae  usually  aquatic  in 
Pennsylvania.  These  include  mud  puppies 
or  water  dogs,  hellbenders,  many  diff^erent 
salamanders  and  newts,  toads,  and  several 
species  of  frogs. 

Our  rattlesnake  is  not  one  of  these,  but 
it  does  fall  under  the  class  Reptilia  or 
reptiles,  which  includes  turtles,  terrapins, 
tortoises,  lizards,  and  snakes. 

These  specimens  have  a dry  but  horny 
skin,  usually  with  scales  or  scutes,  and  the 
limbs  when  present  are  four.  There  are 
over  6,000  species  worldwide.  To 
distinguish  snakes  from  the  other  reptiles, 
they  are  divided  into  a number  of  orders, 
and  the  important  one  in  this  case  is 
Serpentes.  The  family  we  are  looking  for  is 
Crotalidae.  Thus,  we  finally  come  to  the 
subject  on  hand,  the  eastern  timber 
rattlesnake,  or  Crolalus  horridus.  To 
distinguish  this  animal  from  other  types  of 
rattlesnakes  such  as  the  canebreak,  the 
specific  name  of  the  species  is  Crotalus 
horridus  horridus. 

Sorry  about  the  use  of  well-proven, 
respected  textbooks,  but  given  our 
responsibility  to  protect,  conserve,  and 
enhance  the  quality  and  diversity  of  the 
resources  of  this  Commonwealth, 
including  not  only  the  fishery  resource  but 
reptiles  and  amphibians,  we  wanted  to  get 
this  one  on  the  books.  It  follows  that  in 
that  pursuit,  habitat  protection  and 
conservation  of  the  entire  ecosystem  are 
the  most  necessary  cogs  in  that  wheel. 

The  public  and  especially  the  media 
quite  often  use  words  that  they  don’t 
understand,  and  quite  often  give  distorted 
viewpoints  as  if  they  were  facts.  Misuse  of 
some  commonly  used  words  is  misleading 
and  defeats  the  purposes  of  dialogue. 
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Many  of  Pennsylvania’s  best  freestone  streams 
have  good  populations  of  wild,  reproducing 
trout,  which  is  ample  proof  of  their  ability  to 
adapt  to  tough  summer  conditions.  By  careful  study  and 
observation,  you  can  adjust  your  fishing  style  to  them  and 
have  some  of  the  finest,  most  rewarding  angling  of  the 
entire  season.  There  are  few  freebies  at  this  time  of  year; 
success  is  a reflection  of  your  abilities  to  analyze  the  job  at 
hand  and  select  the  appropriate  tactics. 

A reasonable  approach  to  soh  ing  the  problems  of 
summer  trout  angling  would  first  be  to  examine  the  natural 
food  which  is  available  to  the  fish,  then  see  how  they  handle 
it,  and  lastly,  determine  the  appropriate  means  of 
cashing  in. 

By  mid-summer,  the  thick  hatches  of  large  aquatic  insects 
such  as  the  Quill  Gordons  (Epeorus  pleuralis)  and  March 
Browns  (Stenonema  vicarium)  are  gone.  In  addition,  a few 
smaller  flies  put  in  an  appearance  and  the  trout  feed  readily 
on  them. 

Sulfurs 

Although  many  limestone  spring  creek  anglers  are  well 
aware  of  the  late  scattered  hatches  of  sulfurs  (Ephemerelta 
dorothea),  few  freestone  trout  fishermen  are  aware  of  the 
significance  of  this  little  beauty.  An  orange-bodied  dry 
sulfur  pattern  in  size  18  does  an  excellent  job  of  matching 
these  late  sulfurs,  as  well  as  a few  other  mayflies  that  appear 
in  July  and  August. 

This  fly  has  a built-in  advantage  that  makes  it  well-suited 
to  the  low  summer  streams.  It  is  very  light  and  bouncy.  If 
you  have  ever  experimented  with  Ed  Hewitt’s  Neversink 
Skater,  you  know  the  response  a dry  fly  skated  over  the 
home  of  an  otherwise  wary  trout  can  bring.  Often,  it 
produces  a smashing  strike  that  would  put  the  meanest  bass 
to  shame.  At  the  very  least,  the  trout  often  pulls  up  under  it 
and  examines  it  closely.  This  last  act  has  given  both  flies  the 
reputation  as  outstanding  “searching  patterns.” 

These  flies  often  help  you  find  some  outstanding  fish 
quite  easily.  After  showing  a trout  the  same  fly  on  two  or 
three  more  casts,  if  he  has  not  taken  it,  you  still  have  an 
excellent  chance  of  fooling  him  because  you  know  exactly 
where  he  is.  Furthermore,  after  running  this  over  him  a few 
times,  you  should  have  an  excellent  feel  for  the  action  of 


the  current  on  both  the  leader  and  the  fly.  Now,  by 
dropping  down  to  a finer  tippet  and  a smaller  dry  fly,  which 
would  present  an  entirely  different  silhouette  to  the  trout, 
you  stack  the  deck  in  your  favor. 

Several  flies  are  effective  in  this  change-of-pace  game,  but 
the  one  which  has  been  more  effective  for  me  is  an  Adams 
in  sizes  20  and  22.  You  know  where  the  fish  is;  you  can  see 
him  coming,  but  easy  does  it.  He  is  not  going  to  smash  this 
little  Adams  the  way  he  would  clobber  that  bouncy  sulfur. 
He  is  going  to  suck  it  under  gently.  Try  not  to  take  it  out  of 
his  mouth  before  he  really  has  it. 

This  same  Adams  in  a size  14  and  16  is  also  an  excellent 
pattern  for  many  scattered  late  emerging  dark  summer 
caddis  and  mayflies.  Some  of  these  caddises  have  tan  and 
olive  bodies,  and  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  carrying  exact 
imitations,  but  often  trout  will  take  an  Adams  quite  well. 

Terrestrials 

Although  you  hear  less  about  the  importance  of 
terrestrial  insects  in  mountain  streams  and  large  freestoners 
in  the  valley  floor  than  on  limestone  streams,  they  are 
nonetheless  worthy  of  your  attention. 

Last  summer,  1 fished  a little  mountain  stream  on  the 
insistence  of  an  angling  friend  who  had  gone  to  great 
lengths  describing  the  many  beautiful  brookies  and  quite 
large  rainbows  in  this  stream.  1 decided  to  examine  the 
bottom  sides  of  a few  stream  rocks  to  see  which  insects 
these  trout  were  accustomed  to  seeing.  A quite  lengthy 
search  convinced  me  that  this  stream  held  less  aquatic  insect 
life  than  any  trout  stream  I had  ever  seen.  1 was  quite 
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discouraged,  and  wondered  if  1 had  been  “had.” 

1 had  driven  quite  a distance  to  reach  this  stream,  and 
decided  to  go  ahead  and  fish  it  anyway. 

1 knotted  a size  16  cricket  onto  my  5x  leader  and  started 
fishing.  1 wasn’t  out  of  sight  of  my  car  when  1 landed  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  largest  native  brookie  1 caught  all  year. 
Much  to  my  amazement  this  fine  fishing  went  on  all  day. 

That  night  1 called  my  friend,  partly  to  thank  him  for  the 
good  tip  on  this  stream,  but  mostly  to  get  his  opinion  on 
how  this  small  stream  with  apparently  so  little  food  could 
produce  the  size  trout  it  held.  He  had  a one-word  answer — 
terrestrials.  Then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  day  in  and  day 
out  all  summer  long  these  trout  can  be  seen  gorging 
themselves  on  the  abundant  ants,  beetles,  and  assorted 
insects  that  the  thick  tree  canopy  above  the  stream  provides 
them. 

Spotting  trout 

Had  1 been  more  observant,  1 may  have  had  even  a better 
day.  Spotting  the  trout  on  these  freestoners  is  a tremendous 
help,  and  is  much  easier  than  most  anglers  realize.  Many  of 


these  streams  are  not  overly  blessed  with  readily  available 
trout  food,  so  a lot  of  the  fish  stay  out  on  feeding  stations 
as  long  as  the  water  temperatures  are  favorable.  In  glancing 
back  through  22  years  of  stream  notes  on  mountain 
streams,  the  warmest  water  temperature  1 have  ever 
recorded  is  68  degrees.  This  means  that  all  day  is  dinner 
time  for  the  trout,  and  unless  the  streams  all  but  go  dry, 
they  will  act  accordingly. 

This  idea  is  a great  help  in  trying  to  see  the  trout,  because 
knowing  they  are  on  feeding  stations  lets  you  eliminate 
most  of  the  pool  in  your  search.  By  focusing  your  attention 
on  these  feeding  stations,  using  polarized  sunglasses,  and 
keeping  the  sun  on  your  back,  you  can  spot  many  trout 
before  making  your  presentation. 

When  you  have  determined  the  trout’s  exact  location,  by 
seeing  either  him  or  his  rise  form,  you  should  move  in 
slowly  and  stay  low.  Remember,  he’s  out  there  to  feed,  and 
he  will  if  you  don’t  spook  him.  If  several  drifts  of  the 
standard  size  fly  you  are  using  fail  to  bring  a strike,  taper 
your  leader  down  to  6x  and  try  again  with  a number  20  or 
22  black  ant. 

Black  ant 

For  many  years  the  black  ant  has  been  one  of  my 
favorite  flies,  but  each  summer  1 encountered  a few 
situations  in  which  they  outperformed  even  my  greatest 
expectations.  One  friend  said  this  was  because  they  tasted 


good,  and  although  I’ve  never  tried  them,  one  big,  tough 
brown  trout  which  refused  our  offerings  all  last  August 
must  have  agreed  with  him.  This  fish  had  come  to  know  the 
flies  in  my  vest  better  than  1 did.  Finally,  1 tossed  a size  22 
black  ant  at  him,  but  my  accuracy  was  bad  and  the  fly  fell 
four  feet  on  my  side  of  the  trout.  As  I waited  for  it  to  drift 
by  him  so  that  I could  make  another  cast,  he  swam  over  to 
it  and  sucked  it  in  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  all  summer 
for  it. 


1 was  so  surprised,  1 almost  forgot  to  strike.  How  he  even 
saw  that  small,  dry  ant  at  that  distance  1 didn’t  know, 
because  he  had  been  holding  in  water  only  about  18  inches 
deep  under  the  edge  of  a log.  Tm  sure  that  to  reach  his  huge 
size  he  normally  fed  in  a more  efficient  manner,  so  maybe 
that  day  he  just  wanted  something  that  “tasted  good.” 

Along  with  the  black  ant,  consider  the  cinnamon  ant  and 
the  black  Crowe  beetle,  all  in  size  14  through  22 — the 
cinnamon  ant,  partly  as  a change-of-pace  fly,  and  partly  to 
duplicate  the  naturals  of  mid-summer.  The  Crowe  beetle 
comes  into  its  own  because  it  can  quite  easily  pass  for 
literally  hundreds  of  land-born  insects  that  find  their  way 
into  our  streams. 

An  angling  friend  catches  a lot  of  rainbows  that 
occasionally  move  up  into  little  feeders  from  stocked  waters 
downstream.  When  cleaning  these  fish,  he  carefully  checks 
to  see  what  they  have  been  eating.  Whatever  else  he  finds  in 
their  stomaches,  there  are  almost  always  some  insects  which 
could  be  generally  referred  to  as  beetles  and  which  would 
be  well-matched  with  a black  Crowe  beetle. 

Large-stream  strategies 

There  is  another  tactic  that  is  worth  trying  on  some  of 
the  large  special-regulation  freestone  streams.  By  summer, 
many  anglers  are  fishing  dries  exclusively,  and  because 
these  trout  are  often  fished  over  several  times  a day,  they 
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have  come  to  know  almost  as  many  surface  imitations  as 
you  do.  A well-presented  small  nymph  often  produces  a 
solid  strike  from  some  of  these  tough  trout.  Many  streams 
have  good  populations  of  nymphs  in  various  shades  of 
brown.  For  this  reason,  1 like  the  Sawyer  pheasant  tail 
nymph  and  the  Ephemerella  nymph,  both  in  sizes  14  to  22. 

If  you  want  to  consider  pure  numbers  of  aquatic  insects 
available  to  the  trout  throughout  the  summer,  the  midges 
would  come  out  way  ahead  of  anything  else.  These  come  in 
a large  variety  of  shapes,  sizes,  and  colors,  and  delving 
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fly  illustrations  — Rose  Bogeli 


deeply  into  the  entomology  of  these  insects  can  be 
fascinating  in  itself,  but  it  is  not  an  absolute  must  for  taking 
summer  trout  on  small  flies. 

1 like  to  carry  black,  olive,  and  tan  midge  dries  from  sizes 
20  to  26  to  cover  a variety  of  needs.  At  special  times  I think 
trout  can  be  color-selective,  but  more  importantly  it  gives 
me  a little  more  confidence  in  what  I’m  doing  if  1 know  I’m 
matching  the  naturals.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  go  down  to  a 7x 
tippet  for  midging  trout.  This  is  not  like  blindly  fishing  to 
unseen  trout  when  you  can’t  see  the  fish  and  half  the  time 
can’t  see  the  fly.  Here  you  can  see  the  trout,  or  riseform, 
and  the  fly;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  from  breaking  the 
fish  off  on  the  strike.  Even  if  you  do  lose  a fish,  it  is  better 
than  not  getting  the  strike  at  all,  and  hopefully  the 
experience  can  be  chalked  up  to  on-the-job  training. 

A few  freestoners  have  fishable  trico  hatches,  and  the 
tactics  here  are  much  like  those  used  in  midge  fishing. 

Often,  if  the  hatch  is  thick  enough,  there  will  be  several  fish 
working  within  sight.  For  example,  if  I am  working  on  a 
particularly  tough  trout  that  insists  on  outsmarting  me, 
experience  has  taught  that  I’m  better  off  working  on  one  of 
those  others  and  come  back  later  to  that  first  fish.  I have 
seen  many  of  these  head-to-head  confrontations  go  on  for 
almost  an  hour,  and  end  with  the  angler  stomping  madly 
away,  talking  to  himself,  with  the  fish  still  out  there  sucking 
in  the  naturals  at  an  embarrassing  rate. 

T ackle 

Tackle  for  summer  freestone  trouting  should  be  carefully 
selected  with  delicacy,  accuracy,  and  protection  of  light 
leader  tippets  in  mind.  On  large  streams,  where  there  is  little 
problem  of  overhanging  limbs,  rods  of  8 or  9 feet  are 
best.  The  small  mountain  streams  are  much  more  efficiently 
fished  with  rods  that  are  7 feet  to  IVi  feet  long.  My  favorite 


for  both  of  these  locations  is  a 4-weight  floating  line  either 
in  double  taper  or  weight  forward. 

Most  anglers  prefer  leaders  of  about  9 feet  long  tapered 
to  5x  to  8x  depending  on  fly  size.  Slightly  longer  leaders  are 
occasionally  useful  on  larger  streams,  but  be  careful  using 
one  so  long  that  you  rob  yourself  of  the  necessary  fly  line 
weight  to  load  your  rod  properly. 

1 always  use  the  lightest  reel  1 can  find  that  holds  the 
proper  line  and  backing.  Naturally,  you  need  one  with  the 
capacity  for  very  light  drag  settings,  and  I usually  set  this  as 
light  as  possible,  thinking  1 am  in  better  control  this  way. 

If  you  are  willing  to  be  observant  and  adjust  your  angling 
style  to  suit  the  demands  of  summer,  you  will  find  this  trout 
fishing  every  bit  as  exciting,  and  even  more  rewarding,  than 
at  other  times.  im 
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Lake  Arthur’s# 
Lunker  Bass  ^ 


by  Thad  Bukowski 


Bubble-like  ripples  spread  behind 
us  as  the  electric  motor  slowly 
pushed  the  bass  boat,  sneaking 
it  to  the  edge  of  the  weedbeds  in  the 
north  bay  near  the  dam. 

“If  they  aren’t  here,  we’ll  have  to  give 
up,’’  sighed  Wyndle  Watson,  outdoor 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  as  he 
softly  dropped  a small  spinner  into  an 
opening  beyond  the  green  patch.  My 
spoon,  with  its  small  pork  bait  dangling, 
soon  wiggled  invitingly  atop  the  weed 
mass.  I cranked  rapidly.  Suddenly,  the 
water  boiled.  “Missed!”  I said  in  a 
hushed  but  tense  tone. 

“They’re  here,”  I added,  but  by  the 
time  the  brief  words  came  out,  Wyndle 
was  fast  onto  a splashing  green  3- 
pounder.  I soon  matched  it  with  a twin, 
but  then  the  fishing  shut  off.  We  had  to 
be  content  for  the  day.  We  had  been 
scouting  for  lunkers  at  Lake  Arthur, 
but  had  barely  made  the  grade  on  this 
try. 

Our  trip  occurred  after  the  late- 
summer  news  broke  last  year  about 
Lake  Arthur’s  whoppers.  Many  fisher- 
men were  delighted  when  the  Fish 
Commission  announced  by  late  season 
in  1984  that  its  records  showed  Lake 


Arthur  in  Butler  County’s  Moraine 
State  Park  produced  twice  as  many 
citation  largemouth  bass  as  any  other 
lake  in  the  Commonwealth. 

By  late  1984,  the  numbers  and  sizes 
assumed  unusually  'inviting  viewing. 
Not  only  were  there  bass  big,  but  hefty 
channel  cats,  walleye,  muskies,  north- 
erns, and  even  slab  crappies  had  been 
recorded. 

The  channel  cats  are  reaching  14 
pounds,  walleye  nearing  10,  large- 
mouth  nudging  seven,  and  muskies  are 
in  the  30s. 

“This  is  a big-fish  lake,”  explains 
John  Galida,  an  expert  Lake  Arthur 
angler.  “It  has  a bountiful  alewife  and 
golden  shiner  population  as  gamefish 
food,  and  maybe  anglers  don’t  get  the 
bass  and  others  until  they  get  hefty. 

“Actually,  1 expect  many  more  cita- 
tion fish  for  1985,”  he  confides.  “We’re 
bound  to  send  in  more  reports  next 
year — I know  it!”  Galida  supports  his 
statement  with  his  fishing  experience. 

Galida  and  his  fishing  buddy,  Jerry 
Swidzinski,  have  each  caught  over  100 
largemouth  bass  over  three  pounds 
during  the  past  year. 

“I  landed  at  least  10  in  the  5-pound 


category,  but  Jerry  even  beat  me  there.” 
Galida’s  largest  bass  last  year  was  a 5- 
pound,  10-ounce  fish,  and  Jerry’s 
went  6 pounds,  3 ounces. 

Tactics 

Generally,  Galida  fishes  for  the  lunk- 
ers two  ways:  with  a Texas-rigged  6- 
inch  plastic  worm,  or  at  night  on  the 
surface.  The  Texas  rig  includes  a bullet 
slip  sinker  running  up  the  line  and  a size 
1 '0  or  larger  worm  hook,  threading  the 
worm  head  and  then  barely  embedded 
in  the  plastic  worm  near  the  midsection 
so  that  it  slides  over  brush  and  out- 
croppings without  snagging. 

After  an  outing  in  a boat  with  Galida, 
you  quickly  recognize  that  he  knows  the 
lake  intimately.  John  used  his  bass 
boat,  a depth  recorder,  and  a floating 
marker  during  a fishing  stint  to  spot 
nine  different  areas  of  underwater  brush, 
structure,  sunken  roadways,  hidden 
treetops,  and  strip  mine  outcroppings. 
At  each,  he  tossed  out  the  marker, 
moved  15  to  20  yards  upwind,  sank  an 
anchor,  and  then  had  us  methodically 
cast  the  areas  with  jigs  and  plastic 
worms.  We  caught  fish  at  all  but  two  of 
the  spots.  ^ 


structure  Maps 

Lake  A rthur  structure  maps  are  available  from  the  Fish  Commission. 
These  maps  show  underwater  depths,  bottom  contours,  dropoffs, 
ledges,  submerged  roadways,  and  other  structure  that  serious  anglers^ 
must  locate  to  make  the  best  catches.  The  Lake  Arthur  map  is 
available  postpaid  for  $4.50,  cmd  checks  or  money  orders  should  be 
made  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  Send  checks  and 
requests  to:  Structure  Maps.  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box^ 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  1710^673. 
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Lunker  Lowdown 

In  1984,  129  anglers  received  Senior 
Angler’s  Awards  for  largemouth  bass. 
The  minimum  size  is  5 pounds.  Of  those 
129,  26,  or  about  20  percent,  were 
caught  in  Lake  Arthur.  A shiner  fooled 
eight  hawgs.  Jitterbugs  took  five,  and 
plastic  worms  accounted  for  four.  The 
remaining  award  winners  caught  their 
bass  on  a variety  of  crankbaits  and  jigs. 

For  complete  details  on  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Angler  Award  Program, 
contact:  Publications  Section,  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  In- 
clude a business-sized  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  with  requests. 


John  moves  the  worm  very  slowly 
with  an  occasionaly  flick,  sometimes 
resting  it  on  the  bottom,  and  always 
giving  a good  heave  if  he  detects  a bite. 

“Nighttime  you  need  to  imitate  the 
movement  of  alewives  feeding  on  plank- 
ton to  get  the  really  big  bass,”  he 
reports.  “The  lunkers  are  taken  on 
musky-sized  Jitterbugs  or  on  Devil’s 
Horses,  lures  that  imitate  the  swishing 
sounds  of  the  alewive  schools.  The 
darker  the  night,  the  better,”  he  also 
suggests. 

Lake  features 

The  lake  has  produced  a stunning 
number  of  other  big  fish  in  1984.  The 
expansive  3,225-acre  lake  is  an  ideal 
waterway  of  varying  fish  habitats.  It  is 
shaped  like  a hand,  with  a long  palm.  A 
fisherman  might  think  in  terms  of  depth 
as  quickly  dropping  from  one  foot  to 
five,  nine,  15,  and  deeper,  down  to  30. 
The  bottom  is  irregular  in  many  places 


with  old  inundated  farm  ponds,  sunken 
gravel  and  macadam  roads,  bridge 
abutments,  an  old  railroad  bed,  strip- 
mine  holes  and  their  nearby  dirt  piles, 
and  a deep  stream  bed  meandering 
through  the  Muddy  Creek  arm  and 
main  lake.  Five  superb,  extensive  bays 
in  three  directions  end  in  good  weedy 
areas  and  some  stickups. 

The  main  body  of  the  lake  includes  a 
section  of  old  Rt.  422  before  it  had  to  be 
reconstructed  directly  along  the  south 
shore,  which  now  includes  a large 
causeway,  crossing  a bay.  The  depth 
range  of  the  main  lake,  which  extends 
for  four  miles,  is  from  15  to  nearly  30 
feet  deep.  Adding  the  arms  makes  the 
lake  length  more  than  seven  miles. 

Route  528  crosses  the  eastern  third  of 
the  lake  where  a second  large  causeway 
has  been  built.  Muskies  prowl  here  and 
are  caught  both  from  trolling  boats  and 
by  minnow  fishermen  from  the  shore- 
lines. One  of  the  better  boat  and 
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Lake  Arthur  Area  Facilities 

Sporting  goods  stores,  bait  shops 

• Galida’s  Sporting  Goods,  Rt.  422,  Prospect,  PA,  412-865-2178 

• O’DonneH’s  Sports  Supply,  Rt.  19,  Portersville,  PA,  412-368-3418 

• Moraine  Fishing  & Camping  Supply,  Rt,  528,  Prospect,  PA, 
412-865-9318 

Motels  within  about  8 miles  of  Lake  Arthur 

• McKee’s  Motel,  930  New  Castle  Road,  Butler,  PA  16001, 
412-865-2272 

• Lake  Arthur  Motel,  970  New  Castle  Road,  Butler,  PA  16001, 
412-865-9564 

• Eldorado  Motel,  Butler  Road,  Rt.  422,  New  Castle,  PA  16101, 
412-654-6525 

• Shenango  Motel,  2615  New  Butler  Road,  Rt.  422,  New  Castle,  PA 

16101.412- 654-1683 

• Dixie  Inn  Motel,  R.D.  1,  Portersville,  PA  16052,  412-368-8620 

Restaurants  near  the  lake  area 

• Lakeshore  Restaurant,  on  north  shore  of  Lake  Arthur 

• Garden  Gate  Smorgasbord  Restaurant,  Rt.  422,  Prospect,  PA 

• Kopper  Kettle,  Rt.  422,  Portersville,  PA 

• Brown’s  Restaurant,  R.D.  2,  Portersville,  PA 

• Eppinger’s  Restaurant,  Rt.  19,  Portersville,  PA 

Private  camp  grounds  near  Moraine  State  Park 

• Lake  Arthur  Family  Campground,  RD  4,  Slippery  Rock,  PA 

16057.412- 794-9901 

• Cooper’s  Lake  Campground,  RD  2,  Slippery  Rock,  PA  16057, 
412-368-8710 

• Campers  Paradise,  RD  6,  Box  1 18,  New  Castle,  PA  16101, 
412-368-3766 

• Rose  Point  Campground,  RD  6,  Box  85,  New  Castle,  PA  16101, 
412-924-2415 

• Bear  Run  Campground,  RD  1,  Portersville,  PA  16051, 
412-368-3564 

This  information  is  provided  by  the  author. 


parking  accesses  is  here.  Situated  at  the 
western  edge  of  the  south  shore  day  use 
area  at  Bear  Run  is  the  main  boat  and 
trailer  access.  This  large  center  accom- 
modates numerous  sailboat  activities 
on  weekends,  too. 

A rental  boat  spot  is  also  located 
along  the  shore  of  this  day  use  area, 
where  added  activity  includes  picnick- 
ing, swimming,  and  sailboating.  Boat 
limits  of  10  hp  prevail.  A fishing  pier  for 
the  handicapped  is  also  in  the  area. 

Across  the  lake  along  the  wilderness- 
type  north  shore  is  the  Davis  Hollow 
seasonal  boat  marina.  Watts  Bay  sail- 
boat marina,  a restaurant,  7-mile  bi- 
cycle trail,  and  Lakeview  day  use  area 
with  a large  swimming  beach,  group 
tenting  facilities,  and  an  amphitheater. 
There  are  no  individual  camping  facil- 
ities within  the  park,  but  information 
about  nearby  private  camping  spots  is 
available  at  the  park  headquarters 
building  just  off  Rt.  422  at  the  main 
Pleasant  Valley  day  use  entrance  along 
the  south  shore. 

Three  huge,  inviting  bays  extend 
from  the  Rt.  528  access  eastward. 
Fishermen  often  cast  the  shorelines 
from  boats  using  weedless  lures  in  the 
more  remote  shallow  grass  beds. 

The  bays  are  called  Muddy,  Swamp 
and  Shannon.  Swamp  includes  a con- 
siderable amount  of  sanctuary  water 
for  both  fish  and  waterfowl.  There  are 
three  boat  accesses  off  Rt.  528  ap- 
proaching the  bays  and  at  least  five 
more  around  the  rest  of  the  lake 
shoreline. 

Lures 

Galida  reports  that  for  trolling,  deep- 
running crankbaits  are  most  effective  in 
Model  A types  or  Hot-N-Tots.  The 
former  take  more  bass  and  the  latter 
more  walleye.  Chartreuse  crab  is  an 
effective  color  pattern.  Channel  cats  are 
caught  on  live  and  dead  minnows, 
crawlers,  and  crawdads,  while  muskies, 
walleye,  and  northern  pike  prefer  various 
large  swimming  lures,  spinners,  and 
minnows. 

In  plastic  worms,  motor  oil  and  black 
grape  are  considered  best.  Good-sized 
crappies  began  to  take  tiny  jigs  and 
twisters  in  clear  or  red-and-white  pat- 
terns late  last  year. 

One  angler  who  fishes  the  lake’s 
shorelines  on  both  sides  of  the  Rt.  422 
Causeway  reports  that  he  catches  plenty 
of  big  bass  while  wading,  using  Rapalas 
and  black  plastic  worms  during  the  day 
and  black  Jitterbugs  after  dark.  He 


fishes  near  the  grass  beds  or  near  weeds, 
and  he’s  also  taken  a half-dozen  legal 
muskies  on  Rapalas  in  the  same  places 
in  the  past  few  years.  He  also  pops  the 
surface  for  bass  with  a fly  rod  and  he 
has  good  action  using  a bumble  bee 
pattern  or  a green  popper  with  yellow 
hackle  tails. 

According  to  a 1981  Fish  Commis- 
sion study,  biologists  think  that  anglers 
have  hardly  dented  fish  populations. 
One  surprise  has  been  that  purebred 
muskies  are  growing  perhaps  even 
more  rapidly  than  hybrids.  Late  in 
1984,  a stocking  of  6,000  purebred 
fingerlings  of  6 to  8 inches  was  made  as 
well  as  a stocking  of  10,000  fingerling 
channel  cats.  There  were  also  two 
stockings  in  late  1984  of  fingerling 
walleye  to  perk  up  that  population. 
They  included  5,000  of  six  to  seven 


inches  and  17,500  that  were  from  three 
to  six  inches. 

Because  the  lake  is  shallow,  has 
significant  open-water  area,  and  an  out- 
standing alewive  forage  base,  it  has  also 
been  designated  for  experimental  plant- 
ings of  a white  bass-striped  bass  hybrid. 
A stocking  of  10,000  one-inch  finger- 
lings  was  made  in  late  summer  of  1984, 
and  additional  stockings  are  planned 
for  1985  and  1986.  The  hybrids  thrive 
like  whites  in  warm  waters  but  grow  like 
stripers,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  whether  20-  to  30-pounders  of  this 
species  will  also  be  added  to  the  other 
Lake  Arthur  lunkers.  I p*l 

For  their  assistance  in  preparing  this 
material,  the  author  gratefully  thanks 
Gene  Scohel,  Butler  County  waterways 
conservation  officer,  and  Ron  Lee,  area 
fisheries  manager. 
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The  Fallfish  - 


by  Jim  Gronaw 

Iwas  sure  I’d  made  the  perfect 
cast  as  my  spinner  landed  scant 
inches  from  the  tree  roots  that 
dangled  into  the  shadowy  undercut. 
Immediately,  I felt  a strike,  and  a heavy 
fish  streaked  off  on  a line-peeling  run 
that  tested  both  my  ultralight  gear  and 
my  fish-playing  skills.  This  is  it,  I 
thought,  this  is  the  smallmouth  1 
wanted.  The  fish  broke  the  surface 
downstream  and  I caught  just  a glimpse 
of  it,  enough  of  a view  to  know  it  was  a 
dandy. 

As  1 worked  the  fish  in  closer,  my 
heart  sank  with  disappointment.  It 
wasn’t  that  big  stream  bronzeback  1 had 
envisioned,  or  even  a channel  cat  that  1 


had  second-guessed  it  to  be.  Wallowing 
at  my  feet  was  a fallfish  nearly  1 8 inches 
long.  Unhooking  the  critter,  1 watched 
as  it  slowly  finned  its  way  back  to  the 
undercut. 

Since  that  escapade  on  Y ork  County’s 
Conewago  Creek  several  years  ago,  1 
have  learned  to  live  with  the  dis- 
appointment of  incidental  fallfish  en- 
counters. Sure,  1 was  upset  when  my  big 
bass  turned  in  to  an  overgrown  minnow 
just  as  it  came  to  net.  But  further 
thoughts  on  these  critters  have  enabled 
me  to  accept  these  fish  for  what  they 
are. 

At  a glance,  the  fallfish  doesn’t  seem 
to  have  much  going  for  it.  You  won’t 
hear  anglers  rapping  about  how  their 
last  fallfish  tournament  turned  out.  Nor 
are  tactics  for  these  fish  discussed  in 
hushed  secrecy.  They  wouldn’t  win 


beauty  contests,  either,  and  as  far  as 
table  fare  goes,  they  could  never  hope  to 
compete  with  crappies  or  channel  cats. 
Only  during  early  spring,  during  the 
sucker  runs,  are  fallfish  taken  and 
consumed  by  some  anglers.  At  that 
time,  their  flesh,  though  boney,  is  firm 
and  fair-flavored. 

But  the  fallfish  deserves  a second 
look.  One  of  its  redeeming  qualities  is 
its  size.  Although  in  the  minnow  family, 
fallfish  grow  to  15  inches  and  some 
individuals  attain  much  larger  propor- 
tions. Even  in  small  creeks,  15-inchers 
are  common.  On  ultralight  fly  and 
spinning  gear,  this  translates  to  bonafide 
sport,  which  suggests  another  attribute 
of  the  species — its  fighting  ability. 

There  has  been  more  than  one 
occasion  when  a good-sized  fallfish 
nailed  my  offering  with  surprising  force, 
then  proceeded  to  jump,  wallow,  and 
streak  off  on  a sizzling  run.  Such 
actions  are  usually  characteristic  of 
bass,  trout,  or  pike.  Surely  no  mere 
“rough  fish”  could  give  a good  account 
of  itself.  But  for  those  who  don’t  know, 
wearing  down  a big  fallfish  in  a small 
creek  can  be  challenging. 

Locating  and  catching  fallfish  is 
simple.  They  prefer  the  same  basic 
stream  hangouts  as  do  trout  and  bass. 
Undercuts,  rock  ledges,  eddies,  or  deep 
pools  are  all  likely  to  harbor  them. 
However,  mid-stream  riffles  attract 
them,  too. 

Lure  selection  is  not  terribly  impor- 
tant in  fooling  these  fish.  Small  minnow 
imitators  such  as  floating  Rebels  (1-1/2 
inches)  or  spinners  (size  0 and  2)  get 
their  attention.  So  will  MisterTwisters, 
marabou  jigs  (size  1 /8-ounce  to  1/ 32- 
ounce)  and  small  crankbaits. 

Effective  fallfishing  does  not  require 
hatch-matching,  line-mending,  and 
other  complications  associated  with  the 
more  desirable  species.  These  fish  are 
not  terribly  picky  and  will  usually 
attack  anything  that  plops  in  front  of 
them.  Although  some  anglers  may  scoff 
at  the  simplicity  of  catching  them,  1 
enjoy  taking  nice-sized  fish  from  small 
streams  on  light  tackle. 

1 am  sure  that  the  fallfish  will  never 
attain  gamefish  status  among  Common- 
wealth anglers.  Too  often,  they  have 
misled  trout  and  bass  anglers  into 
thinking  they  were  into  an  exceptional 
fish  of  the  desirable  species.  Too  often, 
they  have  been  cursed  and  tossed  back 
with  a splash.  It’s  time  we  gave  the 
fallfish  a second  look.  [z*3 
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Much  of  what  has  been  written  about 
ponds  deals  specifically  with  farm  ponds, 
but  little  has  been  written  on  proper 
planning,  use,  and  mangement  of  ponds 
in  general.  There  are  still  thousands  of 
farm  ponds  in  Pennsylvania,  but  ponds 
are  now  more  frequently  included  in 
development  concepts  for  condomin- 
iums, subdivisions,  golf  courses,  and 
vacation  homes.  Their  purposes  include 
aesthetics,  fishing,  boating,  human  and 
livestock  water  supply,  fire  protection, 
waterfowl  management,  fish  rearing, 
swimming,  skating,  and  many  others. 
One  dictionary  defines  poriif  simply  as 


“a  body  of  water  usually  smaller  than  a 
lake.”  Pond  size  may  indeed  be  a matter 
of  semantics,  but  we  agree  with  the 
dictionary  that  ponds  are  small  bodies 
of  water  of  less  than  5 acres. 

But  two  things  seem  certain  with 
virtually  any  pond  with  reasonably 
good  water  quality;  fish  will  be  found 
there  sooner  or  later,  from  whatever  the 
source;  and  these  fish  will  have  the 
potential  to  provide  a valuable  source 
of  recreation  and  food  in  an  era  of 
increasing  need  for  both. 

It  is  one  thing  to  manage  an  existing 
pond,  but  quite  another  to  determine 


what  factors  to  consider  in  planning  a 
new  pond.  There  are  some  basic  prem- 
ises, however,  which  apply  to  both, 
depending  on  the  priorities  established 
for  a pond. 

Use  planning,  management 

Many  pond  owners  have  only  one  or 
two  uses  in  mind  when  they  purchase  or 
construct  a pond.  They  soon  find  other 
attractive  uses,  but  may  not  have  given 
enough  thought  to  use  compatability. 
Small  ponds  rarely  can  accommodate 
more  than  four  or  five  compatible  uses. 
All  these  factors  point  to  the  need  for 
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use  planning  before  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  a pond. 

Every  pond  owner  eventually  recog- 
nizes that  a pond  requires  more  atten- 
tion than  originally  thought.  Many 
problems  arise  each  year.  What  should 
be  done  with  all  the  algae  and  other 
aquatic  plants  that  interfere  with  the 
intended  uses?  What  can  one  do  about 
leeches  and  snapping  turtles?  What 
species  of  fish  should  be  stocked?  What 
can  be  done  with  stunted  bluegills? 
These  and  other  concerns  indicate  that 
a pond  is  a dynamic  system  and 
demands  management  the  same  as  any 
other  facility.  Where,  then,  does  one 
begin  this  management  process? 

Water  supply 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a single  pond 
use  that  does  not  benefit  from  good- 
quality  water.  Certainly  adequate 
quantity  is  also  essential.  Therefore, 
whether  the  pond  is  new  or  has  existed 
for  some  time,  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  water  supply  is  of  paramount 
importance. 

Obviously,  a pond  that  was  built  for 


irrigation  requires  a greater  inflow  than 
one  for  most  other  purposes,  including 
fishing.  Therefore,  some  general  guide- 
lines must  be  heeded. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a permanent 
flow  through  any  pond.  Anyone  familiar 
with  a stagnant  pond  that  receives  only 
surface  runoff  can  appreciate  this  idea. 
Such  ponds  usually  become  the  reposi- 
tory for  anything  that  is  leached  or 
flushed  from  their  watersheds,  in- 
cluding agricultural  fertilizers  and 
manure,  household  and  pet  wastes, 
grass  clippings,  sediment,  and  a host  of 
other  nuisance  constituents.  They  fre- 
quently have  reduced  pool  size,  heavy 
aquatic  plant  growth,  and  poor  fish 
populations. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  much  flow 
through  a pond  can  lead  to  such 
problems  as  rapid  filling  with  sediment, 
poor  pond  life  balance,  and  widely 
fluctuating  water  levels. 

The  maximum  size  of  a pond’s 
watershed  should  not  exceed  25  acres  of 
drainage  area  for  every  acre  of  pond  in 
farmland,  or  50  to  1 in  a forested 
watershed.  Ideally  these  watersheds 


should  contain  a reliable  clean  spring 
source  or  a small,  unpolluted,  perma- 
nently flowing  stream. 

Quality 

The  term  “quality”  is  frequently 
misused  to  indicate  superiority  of  a 
certain  entity,  such  as  a “quality  fishery.” 
The  problem  is  that  one  person’s 
concept  of  quality  may  not  coincide 
with  that  of  his  neighbor.  Therefore,  we 
need  to  discuss  the  degree  of  water 
quality  and  to  what  extent  water  of  a 
certain  quality  can  support  fish  and 
aquatic  life. 

Water,  whether  static  in  a pond  or 
flowing  in  a stream,  contains  certain 
dissolved  inorganic  and  organic  com- 
pounds with  elements  that  are  the 
building  blocks  for  all  aquatic  organ- 
isms. Chemical  analyses  can  be  used  to 
indicate  how  much  of  each  constituent 
is  present.  Two  ponds  of  similar  physi- 
cal characteristics  may  produce  two 
enti?fely  different  fish  populations.  The 
difference  can  probably  be  explained  in 
terms  of  the  water  quality  constituents 
measured.  Some  of  these  constituents 
are  pH,  alkalinity,  acidity,  and  various 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  compounds. 
Water  is  no  different  from  land  in  that  it 
provides  a certain  growing  capability  or 
degree  of  fertility  for  producing  a crop 
of  plants  and  animals,  which  biologists 
call  biomass. 

An  ideal  pond  water  source  should 
be  moderately  alkaline,  and  contain 
moderate  amounts  of  dissolved  inorgan- 
ic and  organic  compounds.  Most  fresh- 
water fish  populations  live  in  waters 
having  a pH  range  of  6.0  to  8.5.  Ideal 
total  alkalinity  and  hardness  levels 
should  be  at  least  20  to  50  milligrams 
per  liter.  All  pond  owners  should  have 
some  of  the  basic  chemical  parameters 
analyzed  periodically  and  have  a work- 
ing knowledge  of  what  the  results  mean. 

Well  over  9,000  ponds  under  5 acres 
have  been  constructed  in  Pennsylvania 
under  the  technical  supervision  of  the 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice. This  agency  has  provided  such 
things  as  planning,  design,  and  soil 
testing  as  a free  public  service.  Many  of 
these  services  are  still  available.  Because 
of  the  proven  skills,  programs,  and 
publications  such  as  Agricultural  Hand- 
book 590,  Ponds- Planning,  Design, 
Construction,  this  agency  remains  the 
primary  source  of  help  on  this  subject. 
For  this  reason,  we  will  not  directly 
address  these  topics  and  recommend 
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that  this  agency  be  contacted  when  a 
new  pond  is  planned  or  structural 
problems  with  an  existing  one  are 
encountered. 

Species  to  stock 
One  of  the  most  frequently  asked 
questions  is,  “What  species  of  fish 
should  1 stock  in  my  pond?”  In  the  back 
of  many  questioners’  minds  is  the  hope 
with  them,  and  they  will  seldom  ever  be 


larity,  can  be  stocked  and  reared  in  the 
pond.  The  problem  is  that  few  ponds  in 
Pennsylvania  are  suitable  for  trout 
reproduction  and  year-round  mainte- 
nance. The  primary  reason  is  that  most 
ponds  become  warmer  than  70°  F., 
which  is  generally  accepted  as  the 
maximum  tolerance  level  for  trout. 
Other  reasons  usually  relate  to  un- 
reliable flow  or  poor  habitat. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  a pond  is  well- 
shaded  and  has  a reliable  source  of 
high-quality  cold  water  and  adequate 
physical  features,  including  depths  of 
more  than  15  feet,  one  may  wish  to  try 
some  trout  fingerlings  and  see  what 
happens.  Before  stocking,  a quick  com- 
parison of  species  should  be  made. 
Brook  trout  require  cooler  water,  are 
easier  to  catch,  but  don't  grow  as  large 
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or  live  as  long  as  rainbows  or  browns. 
Rainbows  are  hardy,  fast-growing, 
longer-lived,  and  usually  are  fairly  easy 
to  catch.  Brown  trout  are  more  difficult 
to  catch,  are  hardy,  can  withstand 
warmer  water,  have  good  longevity, 
and  grow  to  large  sizes.  Large  brown 
trout  also  tend  to  prey  on  other  small 
fish,  including  trout  fmgerlings. 

A pond  that  is  suitable  for  trout 
should  be  managed  only  for  them.  If  it 
is  an  existing  pond,  drain  it  and  remove 
all  other  fish  species.  Then  make  your 
species  selection  and  plan  to  stock  500- 
600  fall  fmgerlings  per  acre  or  1,500  to 
1,800  smaller  spring  fingerlings  per 
acre,  which  are  available  from  a number 
of  commercial  hatcheries. 

By  the  way,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  cannot  provide  coldwater 
or  warmwater  fish  for  any  private  pond. 
However,  the  Commission  can  help  by 
providing  a current  list  of  commercial 
hatcheries.  This  list  is  available  from  the 
Commission  Bureau  of  Administrative 
Services,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673. 

One  other  management  alternative 
involving  trout  is  to  consider  stocking 
catchable  or  legal-sized  trout  each 
spring  in  your  pond  while  the  water 
temperatures  remain  below  65°  F. 
There  must  be  sufficient  interest  in  this 
type  of  fishery,  which  is  frequently 
called  “put-and-take”  fishing,  so  that  a 
reasonable  return  in  terms  of  recrea- 
tional fishing  is  assured  for  the  money 
spent.  Such  a fishery  will  not  signifi- 
cantly interfere  with  warmwater  fishes 
because  the  trout  theoretically  should 
not  be  present  long  enough  to  compete 
with  them,  and  predation  on  stocked 
trout  by  other  fishes  such  as  large  bass 
would  not  likely  be  a major  problem 
because  of  the  large  numbers  of  avail- 
able forage  fish  such  as  small  bluegills. 

Warmwater  species 

Frequently,  many  warmwater  species 
have  been  advocated  by  commercial 
fish  growers  and  others  for  small  pond 
stocking  and  management.  Species  such 
as  northern  pike,  walleye,  smallmouth 
bass,  channel  catfish,  brown  bullheads, 
crappies,  and  yellow  perch  are  recom- 
mended in  combination  with  a forage 
species  like  golden  shiner  or  fathead 
minnow.  Unfortunately,  none  of  these 
species  has  been  as  successful  in  small 
ponds  as  the  popular  largemouth  bass- 
bluegill  combination.  For  this  reason 
we  do  not  recommend  them  to  the 


average  Pennsylvania  small  pond  owner 
who  doesn’t  have  the  inclination,  time, 
or  money  necessary  for  more  complex 
management. 

Few  fisheries  biologists  deny  that  the 
largemouth  bass-bluegill  combination 
in  small  ponds  is  difficult  to  beat  if 
managed  properly. 

Stocking  of  both  species  should  be 
made  from  hatchery  stocks  rather  than 
from  incidental  catches  from  some 
favorite  water,  so  that  misidentification 
and  introduction  of  unwanted  species 
can  be  avoided. 

Stocking  numbers  and  timing  of 
stockings  is  not  a cut-and-dried  pro- 
cedure. However,  fingerlings  of  both 
species  are  only  available  in  late  sum- 
mer or  early  fall.  For  initial  stockings, 
largemouth  bass  should  be  stocked  the 
first  year  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
100  per  acre,  and  bluegill  the  second 
year  at  approximately  400  per  acre. 
Only  largemouth  fingerlings  should  be 
added  in  the  future  as  needed. 

Management  theory 

The  management  theory  for  this 
species  combination  is  that  bluegills 
produce  great  numbers  of  young  and 
thrive  because  they  eat  a wide  variety  of 
food  items,  including  insects,  fish  eggs, 
larvae,  and  in  some  cases,  small  min- 
nows. The  largemouth  also  eats  a 
variety  of  organisms  when  it  is  small, 
but  soon  develops  a taste  for  large  prey 
such  as  other  fish,  crayfish,  and  frogs. 
These  two  species  complement  each 
other  in  small,  warm  waters  for  which 
other  sport  fishes  are  not  well-suited. 
The  bluegills  provide  forage  for  the 
largemouths  and  fun  and  good  food  for 
the  angler,  and  the  largemouths  keep 
the  bluegill  population  in  check  and 
provide  good  sport  fishing. 

This  all  sounds  ideal,  but  sometimes 
the  bluegills  multiply  too  fast  and  do 
not  reach  a worthwhile  size  to  harvest. 
This  is  probably  the  most  frequently 
occurring  problem  in  small  pond  fishery 
management.  If  one  looks  more  closely 
at  such  a pond,  many  related  problems 
begin  to  surface.  The  bass  become  less 
abundant,  there  is  little  bass  spawning 
success,  and  only  a few  large  bass 
remain.  Assuming  our  original  premise 
that  water  quality  and  quantity  are 
adequate,  we  need  to  investigate  other 
factors  to  identify  the  problem. 

Diagnosis 

Bluegills  probably  become  more  abun- 


dant and  stunted  because: 

• There  were  not  enough  large  bass 
to  control  them.  By  large  bass  we  mean 
fish  over  at  least  12  inches  that  can 
successfully  eat  2-year-old  bluegills  of 
at  least  3 inches.  These  large  bass  were 
probably  harvested. 

• No  additional  bass  have  ever  been 
stocked. 

• There  was  not  enough  bluegill 
harvest. 

• There  may  have  been  too  much 
aquatic  vegetation  present  to  keep  the 
sight-feeding  bass  from  finding  the 
small  bluegills. 

• The  overabundant  bluegills  ate  the 
bass  eggs  and  fry  off  the  redds  as  rapidly 
as  they  were  produced,  effectively  stop- 
ping bass  reproduction.  They  did  so 
against  a superior  foe  simply  through 
their  own  overwhelming  numbers. 

• The  bluegills  became  stunted  be- 
cause of  a limited  food  supply. 

Remedy 

Don’t  permit  bass  smaller  than  15 
inches  to  be  harvested  in  the  future. 
Permit  only  one  trophy  over  15  inches 
to  be  killed  per  person  per  year,  or  con- 
sider even  a more  stringent  restriction. 

Encourage  the  harvest  of  bluegills. 

Obtain  a permit  and  treat  overabun- 
dant vegetation  with  an  appropriate, 
approved  aquatic  herbicide. 

Stock  large  bass  fingerlings  annually 
at  the  rate  of  50-100  per  acre  until  a 
satisfactory  population  is  re-established. 

Remove  stunted  bluegills  by  any 
legal  means  until  a reasonable  number 
remains. 

Results 

• More  large  bass  become  available 
for  catch-and-release  fishing. 

• More  trophy  bass  over  15  inches 
become  available  for  harvest. 

• Most  importantly,  more  effective 
predation  of  bluegills  occurs. 

• Bluegills  become  larger  because 
there  are  less  of  them  to  compete  for 
available  food. 

In  general,  a well-designed  pond 
having  a good  reliable  and  clean  water 
supply  will  produce,  on  its  own,  all  the 
fish  food  organisms  necessary  for  de- 
veloping a well-balanced  fish  popula- 
tion. Therefore,  artificial  feeding  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  If  condi- 
tions are  such  that  artificial  diet  must  be 
fed  to  your  pond  fishes,  a problem 
probably  exists  which  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  either  the  fish  or  the  pond 
owner. 
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Other  problems 

Anytime  water  is  impounded,  various 
unwelcome  aquatic  organisms  begin  to 
appear  as  if  by  magic.  Various  insects, 
plants,  fishes,  snapping  turtles,  and 
such  organisms  as  leeches  and  water 
snakes  have  various  ways  of  populating 
the  impoundment.  So  just  as  a field  if 
left  uncultivated  returns  to  forest,  a new 
pond  habitat  eventually  contains  those 
organisms  found  in  most  other  area 
ponds.  It’s  up  to  the  pond  manager  to 
take  a hard  look  at  which  of  these 
organisms  are  pests  and  which  may 
require  remedial  measures. 

Water  snakes  and  snapping  turtles. 
These  animals  are  seldom  desirable  to  a 
pond  owner,  but  neither  poses  a threat 
to  him  or  anything  in  the  pond. 
Obviously,  both  have  the  capability  of 
being  nasty  and  can  inflict  painful  bites, 
but  the  best  thing  to  do  is  learn  to  live 
with  them,  and  they  will  seldom  even  be 
noticed. 

Leeches.  Some  species  of  leeches  can 
be  found  in  virtually  any  open  stream  or 
pond.  But  if  the  pond  does  not  have 
water  quality  problems  and  has  a good 
fish  population,  leeches  seldom  cause 
any  significant  problem.  There  really 
isn’t  a safe,  easy  way  to  eliminate  them. 
The  best  control  involves  preventive 
measures  such  as  ensuring  good  water 
quality,  avoiding  accumulations  of  or- 
ganic debris  in  the  pond,  and  producing 
as  good  a fish  population  as  possible, 
because  fish  prey  on  them. 

Muskrats.  These  can  pose  a difficult 
problem  for  earthern  pond  embank- 
ments through  their  burrowing.  The 
best  insurance  against  such  damage  is  a 
properly  designed  pond  with  a wide 
embankment  top  and  sufficient  free- 


board. Providing  riprapping  along  the 
shoreline  with  large  to  medium-sized 
stone  also  helps. 

Aquatic  plants.  Including  algae,  these 
can  become  serious  problems  to  the 
pond  owner.  Various  control  methods 
can  be  used,  including  mechanical 
means  such  as  raking  and  other  physi- 
cal removal  techniques,  partial  pond 
drawdown  over  winter,  and  chemical 
control  through  the  use  of  aquatic 
herbicides. 

The  most  desirable  methods  of  aqua- 
tic plant  control,  as  far  as  the  biological 
welfare  of  the  pond  is  concerned,  are 
good  physical  design  features,  and 
mechanical  and  drawdown  techniques, 
all  of  which  are  widely  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  chemical  control, 
which  should  be  considered  as  a last 
resort,  is  an  acceptable  method  of 
aquatic  vegetation  control  if  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  approved 
products  are  used  and  an  appropriate 
state  permit,  good  for  one  calendar 
year,  is  obtained.  Permits  must  be 
obtained  for  the  use  of  these  materials 
in  any  water,  public  or  private,  in 
Pennsylvania.  Appropriate  application 
forms  can  be  obtained  from  both  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources. 

One  controversial  method  of  aquatic 
plant  control  that  is  frequently  ad- 
vocated, mostly  by  out-of-state  fish 
producers  who  sell  fish,  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  fish  known  as  the  white  amur 
or  grass  carp.  This  fish  has  been 
imported  from  Asia  as  a quick  fix  to  rid 
ponds  and  lakes  of  unwanted  plants. 
Although  much  research  has  been 
conducted  in  other  states  on  this  spe- 
cies, there  remain  too  many  unanswered 
questions  regarding  its  potential  effect 
on  our  present  fisheries.  This  fact,  plus 
the  difficult  experiences  with  other 
exotics  like  carp,  starlings,  English 
sparrows,  and  the  gypsy  moth  in  this 
country  have  led  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  and  a majority  of  the 
other  states  to  ban  the  importation  and 
possession  of  this  species. 

Pond  fertilization  has  also  been 
advocated  by  some  as  a method  of 
controlling  plant  vegetation.  Actually, 
the  concept  of  pond  fertilization  was 
developed  in  the  South  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  phytoplankton  (micro- 
scopic plants),  which  in  turn  are  fed  on 
by  zooplankton  (microscopic  animals). 
The  zooplankton  are  then  fed  on  by 
small  fishes,  and  small  fishes  provide 


forage  for  the  predators,  and  so  the 
story  goes  up  the  food  chain.  The 
ultimate  purpose  is  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  fish  by  producing  more 
food,  starting  with  the  basic  elements. 

In  the  South,  where  higher  air  and 
water  temperatures  and  longer  growing 
seasons  prevail,  fertilization  works  well. 
In  fact,  the  plankton  become  so  dense 
that  light  transmission  is  sufficiently 
reduced  to  stop  the  growth  of  rooted 
nuisance  plants. 

Fertilization  of  ponds  in  northern 
states  has  in  general  not  been  successful 
because  of  the  lower  prevailing  air  and 
water  temperatures  and  shorter  growing 
seasons.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  to  stimulate 
growth  in  the  very  plants  you  wish  to 
eliminate  because  the  desired  phyto- 
plankton levels  cannot  be  attained 
quickly  enough. 

Our  recommendation  is  to  forget 
pond  fertilization  unless  you  have  ideal 
conditions  and  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  matter  to  make  it  work. 

Fish  kills  can  decimate  the  fish 
populations  in  small  ponds.  Kills  can 
occur  from  pollution,  pesticides,  (in- 
cluding improper  use  of  aquatic  herbi- 
cides), and  thick  ice  and  snow  cover, 
which  causes  dieoff  of  aquatic  plants 
and  depletes  dissolved  oxygen  levels. 
Most  of  these  problems  can  be  pre- 
vented by  careful  control  of  pollutants 
and  careful  use  of  pesticides  to  control 
aquatic  plants. 

Fish  diseases  and  parasites.  These 
problems  can  kill  fish.  They  can  also 
make  the  fish  unattractive  for  con- 
sumption, but  usually  do  not  make 
them  unsafe  if  properly  cooked.  There 
are  virtually  no  practical  ways  of 
treating  or  controlling  diseases  or  para- 
sites in  the  wild,  except  the  common- 
sense  ones  of  controlling  pollution  and 
other  environmental  conditions  which 
cause  stress.  A stressed  fish  is  always 
more  susceptible  to  both  diseases  and 
parasites. 

Finally,  for  additional  help  on  these 
and  other  pond  problems,  the  pond 
owner  should  not  hesitate  to  contact  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  for  guid- 
ance. We  are  limited  in  our  ability  to 
offer  direct  assistance  to  private  pond 
owners,  but  we  are  always  willing  to 
discuss  problems  and  offer  advice  for 
these  valuable  small  fisheries. 


Robert  B.  Hesser  is  the  Commission 
fishery  resources  biologist. 
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I--' ' """  - ' ■ - 1 planning  trips,  camping,  and  white 

water.  A Commonwealth  map  is 
included  in  the  book,  with  each 
canoeable  waterway  clearly  marked. 

Paddle  Pennsylvania  is  available  for 
$1  each  postpaid.  Checks  or  money 
orders  should  be  made  payable  to 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  and 
orders  should  be  sent  to:  Paddle 
Pennsylvania,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


New  Publication 
for  Canoeists 

Paddle  Pennsylvania  is  the  title  of  a 
new  36-page  booklet  that  contains 
section-by-section  detailed 
descriptions  of  some  18  Pennsylvania 
waterways.  The  publication  also 
contains  information  on  canoe  safety. 
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The  low  water  conditions  of  mid- 
summer make  for  crystal  clear  water  and 
very  spooky  trout.  Use  extra  long  leaders 
of  about  9 to  12  feet  with  long,  fine 
tippets.  To  avoid  breakage,  use  a light, 
long  rod  for  extra  shock  absorbency  on 
the  strike. 

Summer  storms  often  mean  lightning, 
so  be  particularly  careful  when  fishing 
with  graphite  rods.  They  conduct 
electricity  and  are  more  dangerous  to  use 
in  the  rain  than  rods  of  other  materials. 
Some  manufacturers  even  indicate  this 
warning  on  their  graphite  models. 

Summer  largemouth  bass  often  feed  at 
night  rather  than  during  the  day.  For 
some  super  thrills,  fish  a big  surface-sized 
musky  lure  at  night.  Black  is  the  best  color 
because  it  shows  up  against  the  night  sky. 

Fish  go  deep  in  the  summer,  and 
vertical  jigging  with  a structure  spoon  is 
often  the  best  way  to  get  big  bass.  Use 
short  rod  movements  to  avoid  pulling  the 
spoon  away  from  the  bass. 


Grasshoppers  and  crickets  are  excellent 
summer  baits.  To  use  them  without  killing 
them,  use  fine  wire  soldered  to  a long 
shank  hook  to  hold  the  bait  in  place. 
Often,  two  wires  are  best  to  hold  the  bait 
in  two  spots  on  the  hook. 

Bright  tail  colors  on  a worm — the  so- 
called  fire  tail  worms — are  great  for  bass, 
but  can  attract  too  many  short  strikes 
from  panfish.  For  panfish-choked  waters, 
plain  worms  are  often  best  for  bass  to 
prevent  panfish  strikes. 

One  of  the  best  baits  for  carp  is  carp 
dough,  and  one  of  the  best  carp  doughs  is 
fruit-flavored  doughballs.  The  formula  for 
strawberry  flavored  carp  dough  includes 
one  cup  of  corn  meal,  one  packet  of 
gelatin  flavoring,  and  boiling  water.  Boil 
the  water,  add  the  corn  starch,  and  mix 
and  add  the  flavored  gelatin.  Let  it  cool 
and  form  it  into  a ball. 

When  fishing  a fly  with  a sinking  line, 
use  very  short  leaders  of  about  2 to  3 feet 
long.  The  short  leaders  keep  the  fly  down 
as  the  line  sinks,  rather  than  allowing  it  to 
float  high,  as  it  can  with  a long  leader. 
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Mouthing  the  bait 

One  afternoon  1 decided  to  go  to  the 
catch-and-release  area  on  the  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek.  After  sitting  on  the 
bank  for  several  minutes,  1 noticed  a fly 
fisherman  just  upstream  from  where  1 
was  sitting.  He  wasn’t  much  different 
from  any  other  fly  fisherman  that  I’ve 
seen,  except  that  about  every  third  or 
fourth  cast  he  would  take  something 
out  of  his  mouth,  put  it  on  his  fly,  and 
then  ease  it  into  the  water.  At  first  1 
thought  he  was  using  bubblegum  or 
maybe  a pinch  of  Skoal.  Slowly  the 
fisherman  worked  his  way  to  an  area 
where  I’ve  made  many  prosecutions 
during  the  past  several  years.  Position- 
ing myself  above  him  and  slightly  to  the 
one  side,  1 then  saw  he  was  using  corn.  1 
asked  him  if  he  realized  that  using  bait 
was  prohibited  here.  To  answer  me,  he 
spit  out  a mouthful  of  corn  and  then 
looked  at  me  sheepishly  and  said  no.  He 
wasn’t  able  to  convince  me  that  he  knew 
better,  so  1 cited  him  on  the  spot. — 
Robert  C.  Houser,  Jr.,  DWCO,  Cum- 
berland County 


Bad  day  at  the  river 

Last  spring,  assistant  supervisor  Gary 
Moore  and  1 were  patrolling  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  and  we  stopped  to  talk  to 
a couple  that  had  just  returned  from 
fishing.  The  conversation  revealed  that 
they  were  not  having  the  best  of  days. 
While  launching  the  boat,  he  got  the 
truck  stuck  and  had  to  spend  consider- 
able time  getting  it  out.  On  the  river,  his 
wife  had  a fish  on  her  line,  so  he  left  his 
rod  to  help  land  her  fish.  While  helping 
her,  a fish  hit  his  bait  and  took  the  rod 
over  the  side.  After  having  had  enough 
of  this,  they  decided  to  give  up  for  the 
day.  Upon  returning  to  shore,  he 
backed  the  trailer  into  the  boat,  putting 
a dent  in  it.  He  said,  “1  know  the  rest  of 
the  year  will  be  great  because  every- 
thing happened  today  that  could  go 
wrong.” — Larry  Boor,  WCO,  Cumber- 
land County 

Biting  remarks 

It  wasn’t  long  after  my  assignment  to 
Greene  County  when  I learned  that  the 
county  leads  the  state  in  sheep  raising 
and  wool  production,  a fact  of  which  its 
residents  are  proud.  It  took  a while 
longer  to  learn  that  the  county  has  the 
meanest  border  collie  in  the  state,  too.  I 
had  to  contact  a local  sheep  farmer 


about  an  upcoming  preseason  trout 
stocking,  and  when  walking  up  to  his 
house,  his  border  collie  introduced  itself 
by  biting  me  on  the  back  of  my  right  leg. 
Now  I know  why  sheep  have  all  that 
wool.  It’s  not  to  make  clothing.  It’s 
because  if  they  didn’t,  they’d  have  black 
and  blue  marks  and  puncture  wounds 
from  the  collie’s  teeth  on  their  hind- 
quarters, as  1 do.  Leslie  J.  Haas, 
WCO,  Greene  County 

“Well,  in  that  case” 

Shortly  after  starting  my  first  day  of 
preseason  patrol  of  1985, 1 encountered 
three  individuals  fishing  in  Lake  Lux- 
embourg, an  approved  trout  water. 
Since  trout  season  hadn’t  yet  opened,  1 
approached  these  people  and  requested 
that  they  pack  up  their  equipment  and 
leave.  One  young  man  apologized  say- 
ing he  wasn’t  aware  that  fishing  wasn’t 
allowed.  1 pointed  out  that  “no  fishing” 
signs  had  been  posted  throughout  the 
area,  and  that  the  regulation  was  listed 
in  the  summary  book,  provided  with 
the  purchase  of  the  fishing  license. 
Another  of  the  group  then  spoke  up, 
“But  we  don’t  have  licenses.”  What  else 
could  I say  except,  “Well,  in  that  case,”? 
— James  E.  Wagner,  WCO,  southern 
Lancaster  County 
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by  Art  Michaels 

K.I.S.S.  means  “keep  it  simple, 
stupid!”  It’s  a formula  and  a reminder 
that  works  in  a lot  of  areas.  I’ve 
simplified  much  of  my  fishing 
according  to  this  tenet,  my  angling 
time  has  increased,  and  1 catch  more 
fish.  Here  are  some  ideas  on  how  you 
can  make  K.I.S.S.  work  for  you. 

Take  a close  look  at  your  tackle 
storage  and  organization.  Is  it  easy 
to  get  to  and  to  put  away,  while 
you’re  fishing  and  when  you’re  not? 
For  example,  I used  to  lug  around 
three  giant  tackle  boxes  until  dragging 
them  all  over  a waterway  became  the 
main  event  on  my  fishing  stints. 

Then  1 thought  about  K.I.S.S.  The 
first  restructuring  1 accomplished  was 
to  leave  the  big  tackle  crates  at  home 
and  use  several  smaller  ones,  like  the 
Plano  Magnums,  Fenwick  drawer 
boxes,  and  Rebel  mini  lure  boxes.  In 
one  of  these  boxes  1 store  all  my 
worms  and  jigs,  in  another  go  all  the 
crankbaits,  and  in  still  another  go  a 
variety  of  spinnerbaits  and  buzzers. 

Another  adjustment  1 made 
included  keeping  a small  lure  box 
filled  with  an  assortment  of  tackle  for 
fishing  my  favorite  waterways.  In  this 
way,  I take  with  me  only  what  1 know 
I’ll  need  on  a fishing  trip  for  a specific 
species  or  angling  condition.  For 
instance,  when  1 went  shad  fishing  last 
spring,  1 brought  a small  box  of  items 
that  fit  in  my  pocket.  Nothing 
cluttered  the  boat  or  took  away  from 
fishing  time.  The  box  eontained  darts, 
flicker  spinners,  some  splitshot,  pliers 
(for  my  boat),  and  assorted  other 
items.  Why  drag  a shopping  cart  full 
of  crankbaits  to  a shad  fishing  foray? 

Keeping  it  simple  also  pays  off 
when  1 hit  a few  lakes  for  bass  and 
panfish.  Only  the  gear  1 know  1 want 
and  need  is  taken,  and  it  saves  me  a 
lot  of  time  and  effort. 

2 K.I.S.S.  also  means  selecting  a few 
hotspots  at  lakes  I’m  familiar  with, 
and  after  careful  map  study  and  local 
inquiry,  choosing  a few  spots  on  a 
new  waterway.  It  means  hitting  the 
lake  with  a plan  of  where  to  fish  and 
what  to  try  for — no  wasted  effort,  and 
more  time  for  having  my  line  in  the 
water. 


For  trying  a new  waterway,  the 
K.I.S.S.  principle  means  studying 
hydrographic  (contour)  maps.  I don’t 
own  a graph  or  chart  recorder,  so  this 
homework  is  particularly  helpful  for 
finding  good  spots  quickly. 

The  Fish  Commission  has  a 
guidesheet  available  on  where  to  get 
maps  of  all  kinds.  To  get  this  list,  send 
a business-sized  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  with  requests  to: 
Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 

3 Rating  high  on  the  K.I.S.S.  list  is 
gearing  up  properly.  Even  when  1 
fish  for  a variety  of  species,  1 bring 
only  two  rods  a duo  selected  among 
a 5 '/2-foot  ultralight  spinning  rod,  a 
light-action  6'/2-foot  spinning  rod,  an 
8-foot  fly  rod  for  6-weight  line,  an  8I/2- 
foot  fly  rod  for  8-weight  line,  and  a 
5 '/-foot  light-power  baitcasting  rod. 

That’s  it,  and  only  two  per  trip  get 
the  nod.  Sure,  if  1 think  1 could  have 
used  another  tackle  setup  better  that  1 
left  at  home,  1 bring  it  along  another 
time,  and  something  else  gets  left 
back,  though.  Remember,  the  idea  is 
to  keep  things  simple  for  greater 
efficiency.  This  idea  works  best  when 
you  fish  with  more  than  one 
eompanion  in  your  boat,  if  that’s  how 
you  ply  the  waters. 


instance,  the  law  requires  a PFD  in 
the  boat,  so  1 wear  a type  111  that 
doubles  as  a four-pocketed  fishing 


vest.  1 also  look  for  knives  and  other 
tools  that  serve  as  many  functions  as 
possible,  and  1 use  lure-holding  bars 
attached  to  my  boat’s  gunwale,  on 
which  I’ve  mounted  a 24-inch  ruler.  In 
this  way,  I apply  the  K.I.S.S.  maxim 
by  getting  more  service  out  of  less 
equipment. 

5 The  same  rules  apply  to  matters  of 
safety.  Good  safety  sense  requires 
anchoring  from  the  boat  bow  in 
moving  water,  so  1 had  line  guides 
riveted  to  the  inside  of  the  gunwale  of 
my  aluminum  boat,  leading  from  the 
stern  to  the  bow,  where  another  line 
guide  is  attached  to  the  bow  top.  1 run 
the  anchor  line  through  the  bow  guide 
and  then  through  the  gunwale  guides 
to  the  stern,  where  1 usually  sit. 

This  simple,  inexpensive  system  lets 
me  control  the  anchor  line  at  the 
touch  of  a hand  and  heed  the  bow 
anchoring  safety  tenet.  My  boat  is  a 
12-footer,  but  if  you  have  a 14-footer 
or  a larger  craft,  you  may  want  to 
consider  a device  like  an  Anchormate 
(about  $30)  or  an  Anchormate  11 
(about  $48).  For  my  boat,  1 just  used 
the  hardware  ($6)  that’s  sold 
separately  for  these  devices. 

Actually,  any  device  that  meets  the 
K.I.S.S.  standards  is  worth  the 
money,  but  in  this  case,  applying  the 
K.I.S.S.  principle  meant  using  only 
the  hardware,  so  K.I.S.S.  means 
saving  money,  too. 

6 Another  part  of  K.I.S.S.  requires 
the  best  use  of  time.  Like  everyone 
else,  1 wish  1 had  more  time  to  fish, 
but  the  fact  is,  1 don’t,  so  making  the 
most  of  that  precious  time  is 
practically  the  whole  ballgame.  In  this 
case,  K.I.S.S.  means  choosing  the  best 
times  to  be  on  the  water.  Call  ahead 
to  local  tackle  and  bait  shops, 
consider  your  past  fishing  luck  at  your 
favorite  spots,  and  then  make 
decisions  on  when  to  be  there.  Don’t 
decide  just  to  “go  fishing.”  Go  when 
your  information  sources  suggest 
you’ll  have  the  fastest  action.  K.I.S.S. 
means  making  every  moment  count. 

Finally,  you  have  to  adapt  K.I.S.S. 
ideas  to  your  boat,  tackle,  and  fishing 
preferences.  Don’t  be  reluctant  to 
experiment.  If  your  fishing  life  has 
been  complicated,  you  may  think 
you’ll  lose  something  by  practicing  the 
K.I.S.S.  prineiple.  Still,  give  it  a try, 
and  you  may  discover  as  1 did  that 
simplifying  is  better.  Applying  the 
K.I.S.S.  principle  helped  me  kiss 
wasted  time  and  empty  creels  goodby. 
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SUMMER  SUNFISH 


by  Bill  Ignizio 
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There  are  two  important  reasons 
to  fish  for  sunfish.  First,  they 
make  delicious  table  fare,  and 
secondly,  these  flat-bodied  little  scrap- 
pers put  up  a fight  that  is  all  out  of 
proportion  with  their  size.  Ifs  been  said 
that  if  a bluegill  grew  as  large  as  a bass, 
you’d  need  a baseball  bat  to  subdue  the 
feisty  fish. 

Still,  many  Pennsylvania  anglers 
ignore  sunfish  during  summer  months. 
As  the  weather  warms  and  turns 
muggy,  most  anglers’  spirits  drop  to  an 
all-time  low.  They  find  it  uncomfort- 
able and  difficult  to  catch  good 
numbers  of  sunfish  consistently. 

Many  doggedly  stick  with  the  same 
tactics  that  proved  successful  earlier  in 
the  season.  When  these  anglers  are  no 
longer  able  to  score,  their  confusion 
mounts.  What  in  the  world  happens  to 
summer  sunfish?  Where  do  they  go? 
Will  they  still  bite?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  are,  in  order:  They’re  still  in 
the  lake.  They  often  go  deep.  And,  yes, 
they  will  bite. 

A major  problem  associated  with 
summer  sunfishing  is  that  it  can  be  an 
uncomfortable  task,  at  best.  A blazing 
sun  coupled  with  a proliferaton  of  pesty 
bugs  makes  conditions  decidedly 
unpleasant. 

1 have  known  many  fishermen  who 
set  out  to  take  summer  fish  without 
preparing  adequately.  These  hapless 
anglers  took  no  liquid  refreshment  or 
insect  repellent  with  them.  Some  even 
tried  to  make  it  through  the  day  without 
a hat  or  sunglasses.  As  you  might 
suspect,  most  of  these  ill-prepared 
fishermen  left  the  lake  sooner  than  they 
expected. 

Armed  with  all  the  necessities  for  a 
successful  hot-weather  outing,  you  can 
concentrate  on  taking  sunfish.  But 
using  the  same  patterns  that  resulted  in 
spring  fish  often  fail  in  summer  months. 
Despite  this,  I must  admit  that  I usually 
begin  seeking  tepid  water  sunfish  in  the 
shallows.  The  reason  is  simply  because 
they  are  easier  to  catch  in  shallow 
water. 


Deep  water  and  structure 

If  the  shallows  are  empty  of  fish,  it  is 
time  to  head  toward  deeper  locales.  N ot 
all  deep  water  holds  fish,  however.  To 
be  successful,  you’ll  have  to  find  the 
right  kind  of  deep  water  haunts. 

The  logical  question  is:  “What  makes 
a certain  expanse  of  deep  water  better 
than  another?”  Basically,  look  for  deep 
water  that  contains  some  sort  of 
structure. 

Sunfish  are  often  found  near  under- 
water humps,  channels,  rock  piles,  and 
any  type  of  bottom  feature  that  is 
different.  A point  of  land  extending  out 
into  an  area  of  flat  lake  bottom  is 
different  and  will  be  more  likely  to  hold 
sunfish  than  the  featureless  terrain 
nearby. 

It  is  obvious  that  a depth  finder  is  a 
plus  with  this  type  of  deep  water  fishing. 
Y ou  will  be  able  to  pinpoint  underwater 
features  quickly  using  a flasher  or 
graph.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  angler 
without  a depth  finder  will  necessarily 
be  unsuccessful.  I have  known  a num- 
ber of  veteran  anglers  who  routinely 
fish  deep  water  structure  with  good 
results,  but  most  of  these  fishermen 
have  spent  many  years  probing  their 
favorite  lakes  for  sunfish.  Some  even 
dragged  anchors  over  the  lake  bottom 
to  locate  fish-holding  features. 

One  impoundment  1 often  fish  was  a 
puzzle  to  me  for  a long  time.  I knew  a 
few  fishermen  who  regularly  took  large 
numbers  of  summer  sunfish  from  these 
waters,  but  I rarely  did  well  there.  When 
1 asked  where  they  caught  their  fish,  the 
only  answer  1 got  was  that  the  fish  were 
in  the  “holes.” 

I spent  weeks  looking  for  depres- 
sions, channels,  and  any  other  spot  that 
could  be  called  a “hole.”  Finally,  a 
sympathetic  fisherman  elaborated.  He 
told  me  that  “holes,”  in  this  particular 
case,  meant  old  house  foundations  that 
were  flooded  when  the  impoundment 


u r 

was  first  filled.  In  other  words,  these 
crafty  fishermen  were  taking  sunfish 
(along  with  some  nice  bass)  from  the 
basements  of  long-gone  homes. 

Not  all  impoundments  have  building 
foundations  you  can  fish.  However, 
many  man-made  impoundments  con- 
tain such  features  as  old  roadbeds, 
railroad  tracks,  submerged  bridges,  and 
even  building  rubble.  Wherever  you 
find  such  features,  fish  them  thorough- 
ly. There  are  also  natural  fish-holders, 
such  as  sunken  islands,  underwater 
points,  and  depressions.  All  can  hold 
sunfish. 

Other  fishermen  who  bump  into  deep 
water  sunfish  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
their  good  fortune.  One  individual  I 
was  fishing  with  recently  landed  a hefty 
pumpkinseed  while  we  were  fishing  for 
perch.  Although  he  was  pleased  with 
the  catch,  he  quickly  upped  anchor  to 
fish  a different  area.  He  seemed  to 
forget  (or  perhaps  he  didn’t  realize)  that 
sunfish  are  a schooling  species.  Where 
you  find  one,  you  will  most  likely  catch 
others. 


Both  spincast  and  spinning  outfits 
are  good  tools  to  use  in  the  search  for 
deep  water  sunfish.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  use  a fly  rod  for  this 
purpose.  Some  deep  water  fly  rodders 
continue  to  fish  a floating  fly  line  by 
tying  on  a 9-foot  or  10-foot  mono- 
filament leader.  A panfish  spoon  pro- 
vides the  necessary  weight  to  get  the 
bait  down  to  the  fish.  The  slowly 
sinking  bait  may  trigger  strikes  from 
sunfish  that  might  otherwise  be  re- 
luctant to  feed.  Another  way  to  fish 
deeper  water  using  a fly  rod  is  to  use  a 
sinking  fly  line.  For  those  who  feel  the 
long  rod  offers  the  most  enjoyable 
method  for  taking  sunfish,  these 
methods  offer  the  fly  rod  enthusiast  a 
productive  way  to  catch  the  good- 
tasting fish. 

Although  spring’s  easy  pickin’s  are 
no  longer  with  us,  summer  offers  the 
versatile  fisherman  an  opportunity  to 
catch  plenty  of  deep  water  sunfish. 
Don’t  let  summer’s  heat  wilt  your 
spirits — get  out  and  enjoy  some  of  the 
hot  sunfishing  action  that  August  can 
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Slip  bobbers 

Fishing  for  deep  water  sunfish  is  not 
always  easy.  When  working  shallow 
water,  casting  a bobber  and  bait  is 
simple,  but  when  you  try  to  toss  out  8 or 
9 feet  of  line  trailing  under  a float,  the 
chore  becomes  much  more  difficult.  It 
is  possible,  though,  to  cast  several  feet 
of  line  beneath  your  bobber  by  using  a 
sliding  float,  so  if  you  intend  to  fish 
deep  water,  you  should  purchase  and 
use  a slip  bobber. 

If  sunfish  are  holding  near  the  lake 
bottom,  it  is  possible  to  fish  effectively 
using  a slip  sinker  rig,  too.  Attach  an 
egg  slip  sinker  above  a snap.  On  the  far 
end  of  the  snap  tie  on  three  or  four  feet 
of  4-pound-test  or  6-pound-test  clear 
monofilament  line.  Between  the  snap 
and  the  hook,  affix  a small  cork  float. 
This  float  keeps  the  bait  off  the  lake 
bottom  and  makes  it  less  likely  to  snag. 

Jigs 

The  outside  edge  of  deep-water 
weeds  is  an  area  that  often  harbors  nice 
sunfish.  A bobber-and-bait  setup  works 
well,  or  you  could  fish  a tiny  spinnerbait 
or  jig.  Although  some  fishermen  find  it 
hard  to  believe,  sunfish  regularly  hit 
artificial  lures.  A small  jig  ( 1 / 1 6-ounce 
or  1 / 32  ounce)  is  a very  effective  lure  for 
these  small-mouthed  fish.  1 usually 
affix  a twisty  tail  grub  to  the  jig  for 
extra  allure.  Be  forewarned!  Not  all 
twisty  tails  twist  very  well  as  they  are 
worked  through  the  water.  Some  just 
flap  foolishly  as  you  retrieve  the  bait. 
Small  Mister  Twister  tails  and  Dot’s 
Jiggly  Jigs  are  two  types  of  grub  tails 
that  wiggle  enticingly,  encouraging  sun- 
fish strikes. 

When  casting  a small  jig  or  spinner- 
bait to  the  edge  of  deep-water  weeds, 
allow  the  lure  plenty  of  time  to  sink 
before  retrieving  the  bait.  Some  fisher- 
men like  to  use  spinnerbaits  and  jigs  to 
locate  fish.  Once  a sunfish  is  caught, 
they  anchor  and  work  the  area  thor- 
piUghly  with  a bobber  and  live  bait. 


Live  baits 

There  are  several  types  of  live  bait 
that  work  well  for  sunfish.  For  pump- 
kinseeds  and  bluegills,  1 have  found 
insect  larvae  to  be  a great  producer. 
Wax  worms,  mousies,  and  maggots  are 
especially  good.  Warmouths  and  green 
sunfish  also  relish  larval  enticers,  and 
can  handle  larger  baits  such  as  earth- 
worms and  redworms  with  no  difficulty. 

When  fishing  live  bait  in  deep  water, 
1 use  a relatively  stiff  rod.  This  surprises 
some  anglers  who  feel  whippy  rods  are 
the  order  of  the  day  when  fishing 
sunfish.  My  chances  of  hooking  fish  are 
much  greater  with  a stiff  6-foot  rod, 
especially  on  long  casts.  Limber  little 
5-foot  rods  aren’t  always  equal  to  the 
task.  A too-stiff  rod  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  cast  lightweight  offerings. 
To  get  increased  distance  when  casting 
little  lures,  allow  a foot  or  so  of  line  to 
extend  from  the  rod  tip  instead  of 
cranking  the  bait  up  snugly.  This  will 
allow  you  to  throw  the  lure  a longer 
distance. 

Hooks 

A common  problem  associated  with 
taking  sunfish  (whether  in  the  summer 
or  at  any  other  time  of  year)  deals  with 
hooks.  Many  fishermen  try  to  “get  by” 
with  oversized  hooks.  A size  10  hook  is 
about  as  large  as  1 ever  use  for  bluegills 
and  pumpkinseeds.  In  some  cases,  1 
even  drop  down  to  a size  12  hook.  A 
good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  fish  the 
smallest  hook  you  possibly  can;  it  will 
greatly  increase  your  hooking  ratio. 

I’ve  known  fishermen  who  have 
stumbled  across  deep  water  bluegills 
accidentally.  A friend  of  mine  was 
fishing  for  walleye  using  big  night- 
crawlers  for  bait.  He  was  more  than  a 
little  surprised  to  find  that  a large 
sunfish  engulfed  his  bait.  He  slowly  and 
methodically  fished  the  spot  and  took 
over  a dozen  hefty  bluegills  from  that 


area. 


Choosing 


by  H.  H.  Redline 


Before  you  buy  a new  rod,  con- 
sider a few  facts  about  rod 
materials,  and  how  they  are  used 
in  the  blank.  Think  about  blank  construc- 
tion and  the  specific  properties  of  the 
materials.  You  certainly  don't  want  a 
soft-action  fiberglass  rod  for  worm  or 
jig  fishing,  or  an  ultra-stiff  boron  stick 
with  super  response  for  chucking  plugs. 
These  ideas  can  help  you  get  the  most 
for  your  money. 

First,  look  at  the  materials.  Fiber- 
glass has  been  around  a long  time,  and 
it  has  come  a long  way  from  those  solid 
shafts  back  in  the  1940s  you  could  bend 
into  a circle.  Hollow,  tapered  fiberglass 
shafts  are  still  useful  in  Pennsylvania 
fishing.  Improvements  in  resins  and 
fibers  have  led  to  the  creation  of  many 
different  fiberglass  materials. 

Fiberglass 

Fiberglass  is  strong  and  relatively 
light,  but  not  as  light  or  sensitive  as 
graphite.  Graphite,  with  its  superior 
sensitivity,  rapid  dampening,  and  lighter 
weight,  may  well  be  the  best  all-around 
fiber  for  rod  building.  But  beware! 
There  are  many  kinds  of  graphite.  Look 
for  the  best — high-modulos  aerospace- 
grade  graphite.  The  term  high-modulos 
refers  to  the  strength-to-weight  ratio  of 
the  graphite.  The  best  graphite  rods  are 
built  from  single  graphite  strands  of  one 
diameter,  the  basis  of  a light,  strong 
rod. 

Graphite,  boron 

The  recovery  of  graphite  shafts  after 
loading  has  certain  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  depending  on  the  fishing 
application.  Used  alone,  though,  graph- 
ite can  lead  to  complications.  For 
example,  graphite  fibers  bend  less  easily 
than  the  resins  used  to  bond  them.  So  if 
a rod  were  actually  100  percent  graph- 
ite, the  fibers  would  shear  through  each 
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other.  A graphite  rod  is  actually  a blend 
of  graphite  with  fiberglass.  Graphite  is 
therefore  at  its  best  when  combined 
with  fiberglass. 

Boron,  with  its  excellent  sensitivity 
and  rugged  strength-to-weight  charac- 
teristics, may  be  the  best  choice  where 
brute  strength  is  needed,  as  in  flippin’ 
and  jig-and-pig  fishing.  Boron  is  also  at 
its  best  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  fibers,  such  as  fiberglass  and 
graphite. 

Rod  finish 

Mandrel  tapers  are  important,  too, 
as  are  the  actual  construction  tech- 
niques. A mandrel  is  the  core  mold  of 
the  finished  rod  blank.  The  rod  should 
incorporate  fibers  running  continuously 
through  the  length  of  the  shaft  for 
sensitivity  as  well  as  around  the  rod  for 
hoop  strength. 

Look  for  woven  “scrim,”  which  fur- 
ther strengthen  the  finished  blank.  This 
scrim  is  the  last  application  of  fibers  on 
the  blank;  it’s  the  outside  layer.  If  it’s 
well-built,  you  can  actually  see  a spiral- 
like pattern  on  the  rod,  unless  it’s  been 
sanded  off.  Resins  must  penetrate  every 
fiber,  fusing  them  together  with  the 
graphite  into  a continuous  tapered 
shaft  with  sophisticated  action.  That 
action  can  be  altered  by  changing  the 
taper  and  adding  or  changing  either 
resin,  or  graphite  or  boron. 

The  finish  on  a rod  should  be  clear  so 
that  you  can  see  the  actual  fibers. 
Beware  of  painted  rods;  they  could 
cover  up  flaws.  Be  especially  careful  of 
“graphite”  rods  that  are  painted.  There 
is  no  standard  for  how  much  graphite  is 
in  a “graphite”  rod. 

Crankbait  rods 

One  special  application  of  materials 
is  in  a rod  for  crankbait  fishing.  Almost 
everyone  uses  crankbaits  to  one  degree 


or  another.  One  of  the  common  prob- 
lems most  people  have  with  crankbaits 
is  lost  fish.  “You  hook  ’em,  but  you 
can’t  hold  ’em,”  says  Harold  Allen,  a 
well-known  pro  and  expert  bass  fisher- 
man who  taught  seminars  recently  in 
several  Pennsylvania  cities. 

Harold  has  found  that  a softer  rod 
helps  average  anglers  land  more  of  the 
bass  they  hook  by  cushioning  the 
sudden  changes  in  pressure  more  ef- 
fectively. Rich  Tauber,  another  experi- 
enced pro,  echoed  the  same  sentiments. 
“The  softer  action  works  as  a shock 
absorber,”  says  Rich.  “It  softens  the 
acrobatics  of  the  bass  and  cushions 
sudden  movements  the  angler  makes, 
preventing  tear-outs.” 

Harold  also  points  out  that  “almost 
everyone  went  to  graphite  for  its  sensi- 
tivity and  lightning-fast  response,  which 
doesn’t  always  cut  the  mustard  in 
crankin’.  You  often  need  the  slower 
response  of  glass  to  land  your  bass.” 

For  wormin’  and  jig  and  pig  action, 
the  pros  agree  on  graphite,  but  not  100 
percent  graphite.  There’s  got  to  be  some 
glass  for  strength  and  for  softening  the 
abrupt  response  of  graphite,  as  well  as 
preventing  graphite  fibers  from  shear- 
ing against  one  another.  Boron,  with  its 
superior  strength,  may  be  your  choice  if 
you  catch  a lot  of  big  fish  or  pitch  heavy 
lures  consistantly. 

Panfishing  rod 

If  you  enjoy  panfish  as  much  as  1 do, 
choose  a medium-action  graphite  spin- 
ning rod.  Many  panfish  such  as  crap- 
pies  are  light  biters,  and  the  superior 
sensitivity  of  good  graphite  pays  off  by 
allowing  you  to  feel  the  most  subtle 
strike.  If  you  go  ultralight,  you’ll  cut 
down  on  the  versatility  of  the  rod.  I 
have  no  use  for  ultralight  rods  that 
force  you  to  play  a fish  until  it’s  nearly 
dead  before  you  land  it. 


One  of  my  favorite  methods  of 
fishing  the  lower  Susquehanna,  near 
my  home,  is  jigging.  You  can  fish  a jig 
slowly  and  deep,  you  can  fish  it  on  the 
drop,  and  you  can  swim  it.  1 use  soft- 
plastic  grubs  with  the  lead  heads.  By 
varying  the  weight  of  the  head  to  the 
size  of  the  grub,  I can  fish  slow  or  fast, 
depending  on  conditions. 

In  early  spring,  for  instance,  crappies 
are  the  primary  target.  Crappies  like  a 
slow-moving  bait  and  are  usually  deep 
in  quiet  eddies,  so  walleye  will  often  be 
with  them.  Although  walleye  some- 
times really  slam  a bait,  they  are  often 
very  light  biters,  similar  to  crappies. 

For  this  kind  of  fishing,  slow  and 
deep,  you  can’t  beat  graphite.  My 
favorite  river  rod  is  a medium-action 
spinning  model  that’s  five  feet,  three 
inches  long.  The  comparatively  short 


length  casts  accurately,  and  the  one- 
piece  graphite  construction  telegraphs 
the  strike  instantly.  It  handles  baits 
from  1 / 16-ounce  through  3 / 8-ounce.  It 
is  probably  the  most  versatile  rod  1 
own. 

Fly  rods  can  be  made  of  these  same 
materials.  My  favorite  wet  fly  rod  is  a 
gold-colored  fiberglass,  but  it  doesn’t 
handle  dry  flies  as  well  as  my  graphite. 
In  any  fly  rod  over  8 feet,  graphite  and 
boron  really  come  into  their  own, 
especially  in  rods  for  6-weight  or  heavier 
lines.  The  amazing  lightness  of  a 9-foot 
fly  rod  for  8-weight  or  9-weight  line 
prevents  you  from  getting  a sore  arm 
when  you  spend  a day  on  the  water 
chasing  bass. 

All  in  all,  shop  carefully.  Remember 
how  you’re  going  to  use  the  rod,  and 
beware  of  “bargains.” 


Joe  Reynolds 

Boron  rods  and  composite  rods  of  glass 
and  graphite  let  bass  anglers  fish  plastic 
worm  rigs  and  jig  'n  pig  successfully. 
This  Lake  Arthur  bass  was  fooled  with 
such  a rod. 


More  Specifics 

Readers  may  want  to  check  out  two 
other  articles  on  specific  rod  recom- 
mendations. Look  at  “A  Kinzua  River 
Rod,”  by  Mike  Bleech,  on  page  17  of 
the  February  1984  Angler,  and  “An 
Ultralight  Spinning  Stick,”  by  Art 
Michaels,  on  page  1 1 of  the  August 
1983  Angler. 
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Pennsylvania’s  Second  Annual 

Fish-for-Free  Day 


June  I was  a day  of  fishing  fun.  And 
while  thunderstorms  drenched  much  of 
the  state  Friday  night,  most  areas  were 
greeted  by  blue  skies  when  the  sun  rose 
on  Pennsylvania’s  second  annual  Fish- 
for-Free  Day. 

The  Fish  Commission  held  fishing 
seminars  at  sites  across  the  state  where 
residents  and  nonresidents  alike  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  fish  and  fish- 
ing. Many  of  them  learned  first-hand 
how  to  rig  for  different  species  such  as 
panfish,  and  some  even  got  to  taste  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  as  Commission  per- 
sonnel put  on  filleting  and  cooking  dem- 
onstrations at  a number  of  sites. 

The  exact  number  of  individuals  par- 
ticipating in  Fish-for-Free  Day  is  hard  to 
judge  because  not  Just  the  seminar  sites 
were  open  to  angling  without  a license, 
but  all  the  Commonwealth’s  public 
waters  were  available  to  would-be 
anglers.  It  would  be  conservative  to  say, 
however,  that  thousands  of  anglers  ven- 
tured out  on  that  Saturday  to  sample  the 
great  fishing  opportunities  Pennsylvania 
has  to  offer. 

Reports  from  the  field  indicated  that 
turnouts  at  some  of  the  sites  numbered  in 
the  hundreds,  but  even  more  pleasing  to 
the  Commission  was  the  large  number  of 
anglers  who  took  a nonangling  friend  or 
relative  along  for  a day  on  the  water. 


The  City  of  Chester  Boat  Ramp,  pic- 
tured here,  was  one  of  41  Fish-for-Free 
Day  sites,  where  hands-on  fishing  in- 
struction was  offered  by  Fish  Commis- 
sion personnel  in  conjunction  with  local 
sportsmen ’s  groups. 

Russ  Gettig 
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Philadelphia  and  Delaware  Counties 


Philadelphia  County, 


by  Sally  A.  Lipp 

Philadelphia’s  two  stocked  trout  streams,  the 

Wissahickon  and  Pennypack  creeks,  offer  \2Vi  miles 
of  rainbow  trout  and  brown  trout  fishing. 
Warmwater  fish  species  are  found  in  Tacony  Creek,  Cobb’s 
Creek,  Darby  Creek,  Hollender  Creek,  and  in  the 
impoundments  of  the  Tinicum  National  Environmental 
Center  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Park.  The  Schuylkill  and 
Delaware  rivers  present  additional  fishing  opportunities  for 
the  boating  angler. 


Wissahickon  Creek 

This  creek,  flowing  for  about  4.2  miles  through  Fairmont 
Park,  has  some  of  the  most  scenic  areas  in  all  of 
Philadelphia.  A path  alongside  the  creek  provides  easy 
access  to  almost  all  areas.  Starting  at  the  Montgomery 
County  line  and  fishing  downstream,  the  more  favored 
spots  include:  Harper’s  Meadow,  located  between 
Germantown  Avenue  and  Bells  Mill  Road;  the  Covered 
Bridge  area,  which  can  be  reached  by  walking  downstream 
from  Bells  Mill  Road,  or  upstream  from  Wises  Mill  Road; 
Devil’s  Pool  and  Valley  Green  Canoe  Club  Dam,  accessible 
from  Livezey  Lane;  Monastery  Road  and  Kitchen’s  Land 
areas,  found  upstream  from  the  Walnut  Lane  bridge;  the 
Blue  Stone  Bridge;  and  downstream  from  the  Walnut  Lane 
Bridge.  Along  Lincoln  Drive,  parking  and  access  is  limited. 
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This  picturesque  view  is  a part  qj  I than  Run,  Delaware 
C ounty,  where  some  2,400  trout  were  stocked  in  1985. 


so  the  fisherman  who  enjoys  walking  should  do  well.  A 
word  of  caution:  some  areas  along  the  creek  have  very  steep 
banks. 

An  added  bonus  when  the  trout  stop  biting  are  the 
sunfish,  carp,  catfish,  suckers,  and  occasional  smallmouth 
or  largemouth  bass.  Reports  come  in  once  in  a while  about 
muskellunge  being  caught  near  the  Schuylkill  River. 

Worms,  minnows,  corn,  cheese,  salmon  eggs,  and  size  2 
spinners  take  fish  in  the  Wissahickon. 

Pennypack  Creek 

A welcomed  addition  to  the  trout  stocking  list  for 
Philadelphians,  Pennypack  Creek  is  fishable  for  about  8.3 
miles  within  the  city  limits.  The  creek  lies  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Pennypack  Valley  Park,  and  like  the 
Wissahickon,  it  has  a path  along  the  entire  length.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  wildlife  in  the  park,  and  the  Pennypack 
Environmental  Center  is  located  on  Verree  Road  at 
Pennypack  Creek,  offering  fishermen  a little  diversion. 

There  are  many  spots  to  fish  on  the  Pennypack.  Here  are 
some  of  the  more  popular  ones:  Pine  Road,  Just  across  the 
Montgomery  County  line  in  Philadelphia;  Verree  Road, 
next  to  the  Environmental  Center;  Krewstown  Road,  also 
called  Ninety  Foot  Bridge;  Winchester  Avenue,  which  has 
several  accesses;  Holme  Avenue,  a favorite  spot,  but 
parking  can  be  difficult;  Rhawn  Street,  which  crosses  the 
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creek  twice — first  near  Solly  Avenue,  then  near  Cresco 
Avenue;  Welsh  Road,  at  Rowland  Avenue;  and  Frankford 
Avenue  and  Torresdale  Avenue,  with  good  parking  areas 
with  access  to  the  creek.  Carp,  suckers,  chubs,  and 
occasionally  largemouth  bass  are  caught  in  the  Pennypack, 
in  addition  to  trout.  Worms,  salmon  eggs,  cheese,  corn,  and 
spinners  are  the  best  fish-catchers. 

Tacony  Creek 

Encompassed  by  Tacony  Creek  Park,  the  creek  is 
characterized  by  fluctuating  water  levels.  Tacony  Creek 
originates  in  Montgomery  County,  flows  into  Frankford 
Creek,  and  eventually  empties  into  the  Delaware  River. 
Good  access  is  limited  to  Adams  Avenue,  Roosevelt  Blvd., 
and  Whittaker  Avenue.  Fishermen  take  minnows  there,  and 
suckers  and  carp  are  fooled  with  corn,  bread,  and 
doughballs. 

Cobb’s  Creek 

In  some  areas,  Cobb’s  Creek  serves  as  the  line  between 
Delaware  and  Philadelphia  counties.  It  flows  into  Darby 
Creek  and  then  into  the  Delaware  River.  Although  very 
little  fishing  is  done  on  Cobb’s  Creek,  fishermen 
occasionally  take  sunfish  on  worms  and  bread.  Woodland 
Avenue  seems  to  be  the  spot,  but  Cobb’s  Creek  Park 
shouldn’t  be  overlooked. 


Darby  Creek 

Found  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Philadelphia,  it  offers 
both  canoeing  and  fishing.  The  Tinicum  National 
Environmental  Center  has  provided  a canoe  launch  area, 
and  fishermen  are  welcome,  provided  all  park  rules  and 
regulations  are  followed.  Carp,  catfish,  suckers,  and  sunfish 
are  caught  in  this  tidal  creek. 

Holiender  Creek 

Located  in  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Park  in  south 
Philadelphia,  this  small  creek  feeds  Meadow  Lake.  It  is 
generally  passed  over  as  a fishing  hotspot,  but  large  carp, 
catfish,  sunfish,  and  largemouth  bass  are  caught  during  the 
summer  and  fall.  Worms  are  good  bait  here. 

Meadow  Lake 

Also  known  as  Canoe  Lake,  this  waterway  is  in  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  Park  (League  Island  Park)  in  south 
Philadelphia,  with  entrances  to  the  park  from  Pattison 
Avenue.  There’s  lots  of  activity  here,  especially  in  the 
summer.  The  main  attractions  are  carp,  catfish,  and  sunfish. 

Tinicum  National  Environmental  Center 

This  center  is  formerly  called  the  Tinicum  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  southwest  Philadelphia,  bordering  on  Delaware 
County.  Fishing  is  permitted  in  the  impoundment,  and 
carp,  catfish,  suckers,  and  sunfish  are  harvested.  Many 


snapping  turtles  are  caught,  too.  Nightcrawlers,  worms, 
minnows,  dough  baits,  and  cheese  are  the  best  baits.  Be 
sure  to  check  posters  here  for  special  regulations. 

Schuylkill  River 

In  the  Schuylkill  you’ll  find  trout  (near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wissahickon),  muskellunge,  smallmouth  bass,  largemouth 
bass,  sunfish,  carp,  suckers,  catfish,  white  perch,  crappies, 
and  walleye.  The  Schuylkill  River  downstream  from 
Miquon  to  the  confluence  of  the  Wissahickon  Creek  is 
shared  by  Montgomery  County  on  the  west  and 
Philadelphia  on  the  east.  The  Shawmont  area  is  the  favored 
spot  upstream  from  Flat  Rock  Dam  and  is  particularly 
good  for  smallmouth  bass  and  crappies  on  nightcrawlers 
and  minnows.  Flat  Rock  Dam  can  be  fished  from  both 
sides  of  the  river,  so  this  spot  is  often  crowded.  Suckers  and 
eels  are  prevented  from  traveling  farther  upstream  by  the 
dam,  and  as  a result,  this  section  holds  a nice  catchable 
population.  Spring  is  the  best  time  for  this  action. 

Size  1 and  2 spinners,  Rapala  and  Rebel  2-inch  or  3-inch 
plugs,  and  plastic  worms  fool  most  of  the  bass  here,  and 
just  about  everything  else  is  caught  on  worms  and 
minnows,  fished  from  bobbers  and  off  the  bottom. 

The  Manayunk  Canal,  located  alongside  the  Schuylkill 
River  just  downstream  from  Flat  Rock  Dam,  is  also  a 
popular  fishing  area.  The  river  from  Wissahickon  Creek  to 
the  Falls  Bridge  area  can  be  fished  from  either  the  East  or 
West  River  drives.  At  the  Philadelphia  Art  Museum,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  fishing  pressure  is  very  heavy,  but 
catches  are  consistently  good.  The  river  below  Fairmount 
Dam  is  tidal  and  access  is  limited.  Boat  fishermen  note: 
from  Flat  Rock  Dam  downstream  to  the  Girard  Avenue 
Bridge,  motorboat  engines  are  restricted  to  no  more  than  10 
horsepower.  From  the  Girard  Avenue  Bridge  downstream 
to  Fairmount  Dam,  all  boats  except  scullers  and  attendant 
boats  are  prohibited.  Also,  a fish  ladder  is  in  place  at  the 
Fairmount  Dam,  and  fishing  is  prohibited  within  100  feet 
of  the  fish  passage  facility. 

Delaware  River 

Access  to  the  river  is  limited  for  shore  fishermen.  Still, 
the  Linden  Avenue  Access  is  owned  by  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  and  is  used  heavily  by  boaters  and  fishermen. 
Catfish,  sunfish,  and  crappies  are  caught  from  the  access 
area.  Pennypack  Avenue  is  an  especially  favorite  spot  for 
many  Philadelphia  fishermen.  Carp,  white  perch,  catfish, 
crappies,  suckers,  and  striped  bass  (early  in  the  morning) 
have  been  taken.  Worms,  minnows,  spinners,  and  spoons 
are  used. 

The  Pennypack  Creek  area  can  be  fished  only  by  boat, 
but  boaters  should  beware  of  sandbars.  Princeton  Avenue 
is  the  site  of  the  new  Fish  Commission  access  ramp,  which 
opened  last  year.  At  Unruh  Street,  fishermen  must  park 
and  walk.  This  spot  is  used  by  many  anglers  specializing  in 
catfish,  using  garlic  beef  cubes,  shrimp,  and  stink  baits. 
Farther  downstream,  shoreline  access  is  restricted,  and 
fishing  is  mostly  confined  to  boats. 

Finally,  the  Delaware  River  is  tidal  up  to  about  Trenton 
Falls,  so  boaters  need  to  keep  an  eye  on  tidal  changes  and 
wakes  from  commercial  vessels. 

Sally  A.  Lipp  is  the  waterways  conservation  officer  of  the 
Philadelphia  district. 
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The  Delaware  and 
Philadelphia  counties 
portion  of  the  Delaware 
River  is  tidal.  For  good  fishing 
action,  a moving  tide  is  often  best 
because  fish  feed  them.  Check 
tide  times  in  local  tackle  shops, 
and  try  your  luck  two  hours  on 
either  side  of  high  tide. 


Delaware  County 


by  Mike  Oreski 

Delaware  County,  located  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Commonwealth,  is  bordered  in  part  by  the  state  of 
Delaware,  the  Delaware  River  and  estuary,  and 
Philadelphia.  This  small  county  offers  to  the  avid  angler 
nearly  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  freshwater  gamefishes.  The 
Delaware  River  and  estuary  carries  a bonus  for  the  angler, 
too,  with  the  striped  bass  and  anadromous  American  shad. 

Delaware  River  and  estuary 

There’s  a new  boat  ramp  at  the  Commodore  Barry 
Bridge.  From  the  north,  take  U.S.  Route  13  south  into 
Chester,  and  turn  right  onto  Flower  Street.  From  here,  it’s 
a half-mile  drive  to  the  bridge  and  the  access. 

You  can  get  to  good  shore  fishing  by  taking  Route  420 
south  to  1-95.  The  Tinicum  Environmental  Center  Lagoon 
parking  lot  is  on  the  south  side  of  Route  420,  near  the  1-95 
southbound  entrance  ramp.  A walk-in  path  provides  access 
to  the  lagoon  for  fishing. 

Boat  fishing  on  the  Delaware  River  begins  at  the  state 
line  and  extends  upriver  for  12  miles  along  the  Delaware 
County  boundary.  Boat  fishermen  can  run  upriver  to 
Trenton  Falls. 

The  Tinicum  Lagoon  can  be  reached  by  boat  by  heading 
upriver  from  the  Commodore  Barry  boat  ramp  in  Chester 
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to  Darby  Creek,  a distance  of  about  5 miles.  A landmark  is 
the  Boeing-Vertol  plant  at  the  mouth  of  Darby  Creek. 

Head  into  Darby  Creek  and  the  lagoon  entrance  is  directly 
across  from  Marrows  Marina. 

Both  the  river  and  the  lagoon  contain  tiger  muskies, 
smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass,  walleye,  yellow  and  white 
perch,  panfish,  and  catfish.  The  best  baits  for  the  muskies 
are  large  minnow-type  imitators,  such  as  Rebels,  Rapalas, 
and  Swim  Whizzes.  Live  bait  is  also  good — use  a 4-inch  or 
5-inch  minnow  or  sucker.  The  best  action  is  late  October 
into  December. 

For  the  smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass,  diving 
crankbaits  in  quarter-ounce  sizes  and  light  colors  are  good, 
as  are  spoons,  size  1 and  2 spinners,  and  6-inch  plastic 
worms  in  grape,  black,  motor  oil,  and  red.  Spring  and  fall 
are  the  best  times  to  fool  the  bass. 

You  must  have  a current  Pennsylvania  fishing  license 
when  fishing  in  the  Delaware  River  and  estuary  from 
Claymont,  Delaware,  northward,  if  you  fish  from  the 
Pennsylvania  side  or  if  you  possess  fish  in  Pennsylvania. 

You  must  have  a New  Jersey  license  if  you  fish  from  the 
Jersey  side  or  possess  fish  there. 

Springton  Reservoir 

This  39 1 -acre  impoundment  is  restricted  to  shore  fishing 
only,  but  angling  is  permitted  on  both  shorelines  from  the 
Bishop  Hollow  Road  bridge  to  Crum  Creek,  a distance  of 
about  a half-mile.  It  is  owned  by  the  Philadelphia 
Suburban  Water  Company,  and  is  located  off  Route  252  in 
Newtown  Square.  Fishing  is  permitted  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  The  parking  lot  opens  at  8 a.m.  and  closes  at  sunset. 

Beginning  with  the  first  signs  of  spring  and  as  each 


species  season  progresses,  anglers  look  for  the  tiger 
muskies,  smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass,  trout,  panfish 
(perch,  crappies,  and  bluegills),  channel  catfish,  and  eels. 

Spring  and  fall  runs  of  crappies  are  the  biggest  drawing 
card  at  Springton.  Light  tackle,  the  smallest  lures,  or  small 
baits  are  the  key.  Plastic  action-tailed  lures  of  1 32-ounce 
and  1 / 16-ounce  are  best.  The  colors  most  used  are  black 
and  yellow.  Minnows  are  a killer  when  the  crappie  run  is  in 
full  swing.  Use  minnows  of  1 to  2 inches. 

Trout  fishing  is  available  only  during  the  regular  season. 
No  trout  may  be  in  possession  during  the  extended  season. 
Small  spinners  and  small  minnows  are  best,  but  don’t 
overlook  worms  fished  from  a bobber. 

In  1981,  Springton  Reservoir  had  the  state’s  largemouth 
bass  record.  Also  in  1981,  1,000  tiger  muskies  and  29,000 
channel  catfish  were  planted  by  the  Fish  Commission. 
Legal-sized  catches  have  been  recorded  since  mid- 1984. 

The  introduction  of  tiger  muskies  in  Springton  has  on 
occasion  driven  the  bass  fishermen  to  their  wits  end, 
because  the  muskies  are  fooled  by  the  same  offerings  that 
take  bass.  The  tigers  in  Springton  will  also  take  fast-moving 
lures,  such  as  a Swim  Whizz  or  the  large  Rebels  and 
Rapalas. 

Lures  to  use  for  bass  include  size  2 spinners,  quarter- 
ounce  spinnerbaits,  and  live  baits  (minnows,  suckers,  and 
nightcrawlers).  Plastic  worms  of  6 to  8 inches  fool  the  bass, 
and  the  best  colors  for  artificials  are  black,  grape  (purple), 
yellow,  and  red  and  white. 

Bass  tishermen  must  decide  whether  to  use  a snon  wuc 
leader,  knowing  that  it  will  kill  the  action  of  any  bass  lure 
to  some  degree.  But  when  that  bass  turns  out  to  be  a 
musky,  the  odds  are  on  the  angler’s  side. 

You’ll  find  additional  largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass 
action  in  5 miles  of  Brandywine  Creek.  Spring  and  fall  are 
the  best  times. 

Darby  Creek 

From  Route  320  go  west  on  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue  and 
turn  right  onto  Darby-Paoli  road  (LR23040)  to  the  Sawmill 
Road  bridge.  Darby  Creek  is  stocked  here  upstream  for 
3/4-mile  and  downstream  from  this  bridge  to  Route  3. 

Ultralight  spinning  gear  is  best  here.  Tight  quarters 
prevents  using  fly  rod  gear.  Two-pound-test  or  four-pound- 
test  line  is  good  with  size  0 and  1 spinners.  Eggs,  corn,  and 
worms  are  also  good  bets  here. 

Little  Darby  Creek 

This  waterway  enters  Darby  Creek  50  yards  upstream 
from  the  Sawmill  Road  bridge.  The  Little  Darby  is  tight 
quarters  for  the  angler,  and  light  tackle  is  a must. 

These  two  streams.  Darby  Creek  and  the  Little  Darby, 
are  all  or  partly  in  Radnor  Township.  Parking  for  them  is 
available  in  Radnor  Township’s  Skunk  Hollow  Park  off 
Darby-Paoli  Road. 

Chester  Creek 

To  get  to  the  West  Branch  of  Chester  Creek,  from  Route 
1 take  Route  261  south.  Stocking  begins  at  Brook  and 
Bodley  roads  downstream  to  the  firehouse  on  Aston  Mills 
Road.  Ultralight  tackle  and  worms,  eggs,  and  minnows  are 
the  best  gear,  and  you’ll  find  good  fishing  here  in  April, 
May,  and  June. 


Ridley  Creek 

Enter  Ridley  Creek  State  Park  off  Route  3 in  Edgemont 
Township.  The  stocked  area  begins  at  Colonial  Plantation 
(three-level  parking  lot— good  landmark).  From  Route  3 in 
Newtown  Square,  turn  left  onto  Bishop  Hollow  Road, 
which  leads  to  the  delayed-harvest  fly-fishing-only  area  at 
Sycamore  Mills.  From  Route  252  in  Newtown  Square,  turn 
left  onto  Gradyville  Road  past  Springton  Reserxoir  into 
Ridley  Creek  State  Park.  Wet  your  line  near  the  first 
bridge. 

Ridley  is  divided  into  three  major  fishing  sections. 

From  the  Colonial  Plantation  to  above  the  falls  at 
Sycamore  Mills  Road  is  good  baitfishing.  From  below  the 
falls  one  mile  downstream  to  Dismal  Run  is  delayed- 
harvest  fly-fishing-only.  Dismal  Run  downstream  to 
Brookhaven  Road  is  baitfishing  territory. 

As  with  all  trout  waters  in  the  county,  bait  is  best. 
However,  most  used  are  salmon  eggs,  worms,  corn,  and 
minnows.  Minnows  should  not  be  over  2Vi  inches  long.  The 
smaller  the  better. 

Spinners  are  good  trout  takers,  too.  Use  nothing  over 
1 8-ounce,  and  the  best  results  are  with  1 16-ounce  and 
1 24-ounce,  which  includes  sizes  0 and  1.  Colors  for 
spinners  are  black,  blue-slate,  yellow,  white,  and  pale  green. 

On  Ridley  Creek’s  delayed-harvest  fly-fishing-only  area, 
the  Muddler  Minnow  is  productive  from  mid-April  to  late 
May.  Also,  early  in  the  season,  nymphs  and  wet  flies  take 
their  share  of  trout.  Dry  flies,  depending  on  temperatures, 
take  trout  from  mid-June  on.  Early  morning  and  late 
evening  is  the  rule.  The  Wooly  Worm  in  black  and  brown, 
and  other  bivisibles  are  good  flies  at  this  time,  too. 

Regardless  of  the  streamer,  nymph,  wet  fly,  or  dry  fly 
you  choose,  Ridley’s  trout  favor  the  darker  shades — blacks, 
browns,  and  the  in-betweens. 


Mike  Oreski  is  an  information  representative  in  the  Fish 
Commission  Volunteer  I&E  Corps.  The  author  wishes  to 
thank  Mike  Kauffman,  area  fisheries  manager,  and  O.  Lee 
Tilton,  Delaware  County  waterways  conservation  officer, 
for  their  assistance  in  preparing  this  article. 

Trout  Stocking  in 

Delaware  and  Philadelphia  Counties 

In  1985,  more  than  80,000  trout  were  stocked  in 
Delaware  and  Philadelphia  counties  waterways  in 
inseason  and  preseason  plantings.  Here’s  where  you’ll 
find  the  best  action  in  each  county,  with  the  number  of 
fish  stocked. 


Philadelphia  County 

Pennypack  Creek  25,400 

Wissahickon  Creek  14,700 

Delaware  County 

Chester  Creek  9,100 

West  Branch  Chester  Creek  3,200 

Darby  Creek  9,800 

Ithan  Creek  2,400 

Ridley  Creek  15,700 
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Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


In  January  we  were  pleased  to  report  our  December 
settlement  agreement  signed  by  all  the  intervenors  in  the 
relicensing  of  the  lower  four  dams  in  the  Susquehanna  River. 
PP&L,  Safe  Harbor,  and  York  Haven  pewer  companies  have 
been  working  closely  with  the  Fish  Commission,  providing 
necessary  studies  and  $3.7  million  over  the  next  10  years  in 
restoration.  We  cannot  compliment  them  enough  on  their 
cooperation.  At  that  time  we  also  mentioned  that  a separate 
agreement  is  being  sought  with  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company  to  expand  and  improve  the  fish  trapping  facilities  at 
Conowingo  Dam  and  to  transport  all  pre-spawn  anadromous 
fishes  caught  to  upstream  reaches  above  York  Haven,  and  to 
resolve  any  problems  that  may  exist  in  downstream  migration 
through  that  dam. 

We  regret  to  tell  you  that  it  now  appears  from  two  hearings 
before  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  that  the  legal 
counsel  for  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  seems  to  be  pursuing 
a strategy  of  obfuscation  and  delay. 

Because  the  Conowingo  Dam  is  the  first  dam  blocking  the 
movement  of  fish  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company’s  role  in  the  demonstration  program  and 
protecting  fish  habitat  is  absolutely  crucial.  They  have  used  the 
river  for  more  than  50  years  without  bearing  the  true  costs  of 
their  use  of  this  resource.  Their  recent  motion  to  be  relieved 
from  all  minimum  flows,  except  during  April  and  May,  can  have 
at  best  a disastrous  effect.  They  are  asserting  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  dry  up  the  resource,  and  they  have  dragged  their 
feet  in  the  studying  of  minimum  flows,  or  in  even  agreeing  to  a 
study  plan. 

This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  attitudes  of  the  operators  of 
the  three  upstream  dams. 

We  still  hope  that  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  will  take 
decisive  action  to  put  an  end  to  the  very  expensive  and 
nonproductive  procrastination  that  has  marked  our  efforts  to  get 
migratory  fish  past  the  95-foot  Conowingo  Dam  in  Maryland. 
We  believe  that  restoration  of  migratory  fish  to  the  Susquehanna 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned,  and  we  continue  to  seek 
the  cooperation  of  Philadelphia  Electric  in  this  process. 
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tumn  Trout 


spinning  Tackle 


by  Robert  M.  Gooch 

photos  by  the  author 

Low,  clear  water,  autumn  foliage  at  its  peak  of  color, 
troublesome  fallen  leaves  that  litter  the  streams  and 
stain  the  water,  shorter  days  and  cooler  nights, 
insect  populations  at  their  annual  heights  of  abundance, 
uncrowded  streams,  and  hatchery  trout  now  hardier  and 
wiser.  These  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  fall  trout 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania,  and  all  play  significant  roles  in 
your  pursuit  of  trout. 

Most  streams  are  clear  now,  though  stained  slightly  as 
falling  leaves  leach  their  remaining  juices  into  the  cool 
autumn  waters.  And  with  rain,  they  clear  much  more 
quickly  than  in  the  spring.  Low  water  levels  are  temporary. 
Even  in  the  absence  of  rain  they  slowly  rise  as  longer, 
cooler  nights  rob  the  sun  of  its  ability  to  draw  them  down 
through  evaporation. 

The  food  supply  of  terrestrial  critters,  near  its  peak  as 
summer  ends,  will  not  last  long.  The  first  heavy  frost  will 
end  the  annual  feast,  and  trout  must  then  look  elsewhere 
for  their  food.  Stream  critters  such  as  freshwater  shrimp, 
small  baitfish,  sow  bugs,  and  winged  midges  become 
important. 

As  fall  progresses  and  cold  weather  sets  in,  the  trout’s 
metabolism  slows  and  it  begins  to  feed  more  slowly.  Rises, 
so  eagerly  sought  by  summer  anglers,  are  rare,  though  the 
tail  of  a trout  feeding  in  shallow  water  may  occasionally 
break  the  surface.  Trout  are  harder  to  spot  in  late  fall  and 
early  winter,  and  fishing  becomes  more  of  a challenge. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  to  the  spinning-tackle  angler? 

Line  and  tactics 

For  one  thing,  you  need  the  thinnest  line  practical — first 
for  the  clear  waters  of  early  autumn  and  later  for  the  cold- 
weather  trout  that  feed  slowly  and  daintily.  No  place  here 
for  heavy  tackle  and  cumbersome  angling.  Lures  must  be 
presented  subtly  and  as  delicately  as  possible.  Let  common 
sense  be  the  guide  in  choosing  line.  In  small  streams  where 
the  trout  are  not  likely  to  be  hefty,  2-pound-test  line  will 
bring  you  more  strikes  than  will  4-pound  line.  It’s  mostly  a 
matter  of  balancing  the  risk  of  losing  a good  trout  on  too 
thin  a line  against  getting  more  action  on  it. 

Angling  methods  also  change  with  the  progression  of  the 
seasons — from  late  summer  to  fall,  and  finally  to  winter. 

During  the  peak  of  the  terrestrial  season,  trout  will  be 
looking  to  the  surface  for  their  food,  a fishing  situation 
better  suited  to  the  fly  rod  than  to  spinning  tackle.  This 
does  not  eliminate  the  angler  with  spinning  tackle.  You  will 
simply  be  handicapped  in  a race  with  the  fly  fisherman.  The 
spinning-tackle  angler  can  fish  tiny  surface  lures,  and  he  can 


also  slip  a tiny  plastic  bubble  onto  his  line  for  casting 
weight — and  actually  fish  dry  flies.  When  the  need  for  dry 
flies  is  indicated,  however,  it  is  best  to  replace  the  spinning 
rod  temporarily  with  the  fly  rod. 

Furthermore,  many  insects  that  fall  on  the  surface 
eventually  sink  and  drift  with  the  current,  and  then  small 
spinning  lures  fished  below  the  surface  will  work. 

Falling  leaves  that  clutter  the  water  in  early  fall  are  a 
problem.  In  some  instances,  they  become  so  thick  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  a patch  of  clear  water  in  which  to 
drop  a lure.  If  your  lure  happens  to  land  on  a floating  leaf, 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  by  allowing  the  leaf  to  float 
the  lure  into  an  otherwise  inaccessible  spot,  and  then  flip 
the  lure  into  the  water  with  a twitch  of  the  rod  tip.  This 
age-old  trick  is  used  by  hundreds  of  successful  trout  anglers. 

Longer  nights  and  shorter  days  mean  less  fishing  time, 
and  many  veteran  cold-weather  trout  anglers  do  not  like  to 
begin  fishing  too  early  in  the  day. 

“I  like  to  let  the  sun  hit  the  water  first,”  said  a neighbor 
with  whom  1 was  setting  up  a fall  fishing  trip.  He’s  one  of 
the  most  successful  fishermen  1 know,  and  1 don’t  like  to 
argue  with  success. 
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Currents 

I don’t  rule  out  any  likely  trout  water  for  fall  fishing,  but 
generally,  1 seem  to  fare  best  in  the  currents,  and  spinning 
tackle  seems  to  have  been  designed  with  currents  in  mind. 
Some  critters  seem  to  drift  with  the  currents.  The  sow  bug 
is  a good  example.  But  others  fight  and  struggle  in  it, 
particularly  crippled  or  dying  minnows.  Imitations  of  both 
will  take  trout,  so  an  understanding  of  currents  and  how  to 
fish  them  is  helpful. 

Rainbow  trout  like  to  rest  in  currents  with  their  heads 
pointed  into  them.  Brookies,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer 
quieter  water,  but  they,  too,  look  to  the  currents  for  much 
of  their  food.  Rocks  and  boulders  create  buffer  zones  in 
currents,  and  trout  lie  ahead  of,  behind,  and  often  beneath 
them.  Work  such  places  with  care. 

Experienced  anglers  like  to  allow  the  current  to  give  their 
lures  the  needed  action.  They  maintain  a tight  line,  but  give 
the  current  plenty  of  freedom  as  it  moves  the  lure 
downstream.  Sometimes  a simple  drift  is  all  that  is  needed, 
but  often  a twitch  of  the  rod  tip  to  make  the  lure  resemble  a 
minnow  or  other  critter  struggling  in  the  current  will 
produce  a strike. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  currents  in  the  average  trout 
stream  big  eddies,  small  eddies,  undercut  banks,  deep 
currents,  shallow  currents,  and  so  on.  Knowledge  of  how  to 
fish  them  is  important.  Tossing  a lure  more  or  less  blindly 
into  a racing  current  might  catch  a rainbow  trout 
occasionally,  but  it  doesn’t  produce  consistent  success. 


You  can  argue  over  the  merits  of  fishing  upstream  or 
downstream.  There  are  advantages  to  both  strategies,  but 
for  the  moment,  leave  it  at  that.  When  fishing  with  spinning 
tackle,  1 like  to  fish  across  a current.  This  strategy  fits  the 
scheme  of  allowing  the  current  to  present  the  lure  to  the 
trout,  but  at  the  same  time  it  lets  you  maintain  good 
control  of  the  lure. 

Several  common  situations  are  faced  daily  by  spinning 
anglers  on  trout  streams.  The  angler  is  often  facing  across 
the  stream  with  the  current  moving  from  right  to  left,  or 
vice  versa.  To  fish  such  a current,  cast  diagonally  across  the 
current  at  approximately  2 o’clock,  or  at  10  o’clock  if  the 
current  is  flowing  to  your  right.  Take  up  any  slack  in  your 
line  the  moment  the  lure  hits  the  water,  and  let  the  lure  roll 
with  the  current.  If  you  are  trying  to  make  your  lure  imitate 
a crippled  minnow  or  insect,  flick  your  rod  tip  occasionally 
to  create  the  appearance  of  the  critter  attempting  to  escape 
the  current.  Otherwise,  let  the  current  supply  the  action. 

A critical  moment  comes  when  the  lure  begins  to  swing 
around,  and  out  of  the  current,  as  the  drift  is  slowed  by  the 
line.  Expect  a strike  at  that  moment.  The  trout  believes  the 
bug  or  minnow  is  about  to  escape  the  current  for  safety 
elsewhere,  and  it’s  now  or  never  for  an  easy  meal. 


Once  the  drift  is  over,  work  the  lure  all  the  way  back  to 
your  position  in  the  stream.  A hesitant  trout  may  decide  to 
strike  as  the  lure  moves  back  upstream.  Give  the  lure  some 
action.  Dart  it  forward,  let  it  flutter  for  a moment  or  so, 
and  move  it  rapidly  again. 

On  most  streams  the  current  is  strongest  near  the  banks, 
particularly  if  it  is  a winding  stream.  On  a bend  in  a stream, 
for  example,  the  current  is  strongest  on  the  outside  curve. 
Work  your  lure  there,  positioning  yourself  on  the  inside 
curve,  usually  near  the  bank.  Study  the  water,  however, 
before  making  your  cast  and  determine  where  the  strongest 
current  flows.  Debris  in  the  water  usually  reveals  where  the 
current  is  strongest. 

Undercut  banks,  eddies 

Other  situations  are  a bit  more  complicated.  A good 
example  is  an  undercut  bank,  usually  on  the  outside  bank 
where  a stream  curves  sharply.  To  take  trout  from  such 
water,  it  may  be  necessary  to  get  the  lure  under  that  bank, 
and  the  current  can  do  that  for  you.  Remember  the  trick 
about  allowing  floating  leaves  to  help.  This  occasion  is  one 
of  those,  but  you  needn’t  wait  for  a floating  leaf.  Study  the 
current  and  note  the  part  that  disappears  under  the  bank. 
That  is  where  you  want  to  place  your  lure — a few  yards 
upstream  from  the  undercut.  It  calls  for  pinpoint  casting. 

Sure,  you  may  lose  a lure  to  a snag  beneath  that  bank, 
but  you  may  also  hang  a lunker  trout.  It’s  a risk  worth 
taking,  because  that’s  where  you’ll  often  find  the  big  ones. 

Consider  another  idea.  Currents  form  eddies — large  and 
small.  They  usually  form  when  the  current  races  into  a 
patch  of  quiet  water  and  then  curls  back  on  itself. 

Naturally,  a lot  of  food  collects  in  eddies,  and  they  are  well 
worth  your  fishing  efforts. 

Eddies  are  usually  close  to  the  stream  banks,  and  to  fish 
a small  eddy  on  your  side  of  the  stream,  position  yourself 
toward  the  middle  of  the  stream  and  cast  toward  the  bank, 
dropping  your  lure  upstream  of  the  eddy.  Work  your  lure 
as  it  enters  the  eddy. 

Fish  a large  eddy  in  much  the  same  manner.  Make  the 
first  cast  upstream  of  the  eddy,  but  then  follow  with 
subsequent  casts,  gradually  working  downstream  and 
through  the  eddy.  It  is  all  but  impossible  to  completely  fish 
a large  eddy  with  a single  cast. 

Midstream  boulders  also  require  special  attention.  The 
best  position  is  generally  across  stream  from  the  boulder, 
but  within  easy  casting  range.  If  the  boulder  protrudes 
above  the  surface,  make  your  cast  several  feet  above  the 
boulder,  alongside  it,  and  into  the  quiet  patch  of  water  just 
below  it.  If  the  boulder  is  submerged,  you  can  let  the 
current  sweep  the  lure  above  it  and  into  the  water 
downstream  from  the  boulder. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  ways  to  fish  the  currents  of  a 
trout  stream.  Master  them,  and  other  methods  will  become 
obvious  as  you  encounter  different  situations.  Finally,  learn 
to  fish  the  currents  and  you  will  become  a more  successful 
autumn  angler  --and  a better  one  in  the  spring. 


Freelance  writer-pholographer  Robert  M.  Gooch  has 
written  more  than  800  magazine  articles  and  eight  hooks, 
one  of  which  is  Spinning  for  Trout,  published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons. 
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Those  Other 
Terrestrials 


by  Allen  G.  Eastby 
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Since  the  “terrestrial  revolution” 
began  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  hundreds  of 
patterns  have  been  devised  to  imitate 
various  land  insects  that  trout  eat. 
Some  of  them,  like  the  mock  beetle 
made  by  cementing  a coffee  bean  to 
the  hook  shank,  have  slipped  into 
well-deserved  oblivion,  replaced  by 
more  durable,  effective  patterns. 
Others  have  gained  honored  places  in 
the  fly  boxes  of  even  the  most 
conservative  dry  fly  purists.  But  many 
terrestrials,  particularly  personal  or 
regional  variations  of  traditional 
patterns,  are  known  only  to  their 
creators  and  to  a handful  of  friends 
and  cronies,  or  they  enjoy  limited 
popularity  locally—in  the  Colorado 
Rockies  or  the  Adirondacks,  for 
example.  These  terrestrials  are  never 
thought  of  when  anglers  are  on  home 
streams  like  the  Loyalsock  or  the 
Lackawaxen. 

There  is  still  another  category  of 
flies — those  that  have  been  around  for 
some  time,  but  just  never  “caught  on” 
with  fly  rodders.  And  that’s  a pity 
because  there  is  so  much  more  to 
fishing  terrestrials  than  knotting  a 
Letort  Hopper  or  Crowe  beetle  to  the 
end  of  the  leader  and  tossing  it  where 
you  think  a trout  might  be.  Using 
those  other  terrestrials  can  increase 
your  catches,  especially  at  this  time  of 
year. 

V ariations  of  traditional  patterns 

Among  the  terrestrials  that  few 
anglers  carry  are  two  simple  patterns, 
the  Basic  Bee  and  the  Robber  Fly. 
These  are  little  more  than  a marriage 
of  the  conventional  spent-wing-style 
fly  and  the  popular  “delta  wing” 
caddis.  Yet,  they  can  form  the  basis 
for  an  extensive  selection  of  first-rate 
imitations  of  whole  orders  of  insects 
that  are  frequently  featured  as  part  of 
a trout’s  diet. 


Another  variation  on  a traditional 
pattern  is  the  “Nina  de  la  Tierra,”  the 
“Child  of  the  Earth."  Originally 
designed  to  imitate  the  cave  cricket 
that  is  found  under  rocks  along 
streams  in  the  Rockies,  it,  too,  lends 
itself  to  modification  and  adaptation 
to  meet  local  conditions.  Tied  in  black 
and  fished  below  the  surface  after  a 
shower  raises  and  roils  the  water,  it 
helps  fly  fishermen  take  trout  under 
adverse  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  frustrating 
disasters  an  angler  can  endure  is  to 
have  a deer  hair  beetle  fall  apart  just 
as  the  trout  are  starting  to  rise.  A far 
more  durable  (not  to  mention  easier 
to  tie)  beetle  imitation  can  be 
fashioned  from  polypropylene  yarn. 
Indestructable,  unsinkable  if  treated 
with  a paste  dressing,  and  highly 
imitative,  the  “Polyeetle”  is  far 
superior  to  hair  or  feather  beetles,  yet 
you  will  seldom  see  it  used.  No  doubt 
the  incredible  effectiveness  of  the  deer 
hair  beetle  accounts  for  this,  but  if 
you  try  the  “Polyeetle,”  it  is  doubtful 
you  will  ever  again  use  a hair  beetle. 

Caterpillar  imitations  have  never 
been  very  popular,  and  with  good 
cause:  few  are  really  worth  using.  But 
tied  with  polypropylene  yarn  bodies 
they  can  be  very  useful  flies.  During 
“bad”  gypsy  moth  years,  an  imitation 
of  the  ugly  larvae  of  this  destructive 
pest  is  nothing  short  of  murderous. 

Less  likely  to  upset  the  children  is 
the  common  inchworm.  This  is  one 
caterpillar  most  fly  tyers  are  willing  to 
imitate,  and  a deer  hair  inchworm  is  a 
fine  fly.  But  it  suffers  from  the 
drawbacks  of  all  deer  hair  flies:  it  is 
messy  and  difficult  to  tie,  and  it  is 
easily  shredded  by  a trout’s  serrated 
jaws.  By  simply  substituting 
polypropylene  yarn  for  the  deer  hair, 
a far  more  durable  fly  can  be 
constructed.  Incidently,  although 
green  is  the  common  color  of  familiar 
inchworms,  there  are  several  brown 
and  gray-brown  species  that  are  active 
in  the  early  fall.  They  are  well  worth 
imitating. 


There  are  doubtless  hundreds  of 
other  terrestrials,  many  of  them 
exceptional  flies.  If  you  are  willing  to 
put  aside  the  Letort  Hoppers  and 
balsa  wood  ants,  try  one  or  two  of  the 
and  “other”  terrestrials.  You  might 
find  them  as  effective,  and  often  far 
more  so,  than  the  flies  you  think  of 
when  warm  summer  breezes  glide  over 
the  surface  of  a favorite  pool. 

The  stalk 

There  is  no  doubt  that  “terrestrial 
time,”  the  long  span  from  the 
beginning  of  June  until  the  first  frosts, 
is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  year 
for  the  trout  angler.  Streams  are  likely 
to  be  low  and  clear  and  the  trout  wary 
beyond  belief.  The  stalk  becomes  as 
important  as  the  choice  of  fly  or  the 
method  of  presentation — you  can 
always  tell  a confirmed  late  season 
angler;  the  knees  of  his  hip  boots  are 
worn  from  creeping  along  stream 
banks. 

Fishing  becomes  a game  for  the 
patient  and  cunning,  and  the  cunning 
angler  concentrates  on  fishing  the 
forgotten  places,  the  hides  and  holds 
other  fishermen  neglect,  little  tufts  of 
bankside  grasses  trailing  in  the 
current,  pockets  behind  midstream 
rocks  that  seem  too  small  to  hold  a 
trout,  underwater  obstructions 
(particularly  in  the  tails  of  pools)  that 
went  unnoticed  when  the  stream  level 
was  higher  back  in  May.  These  are 
places  where  trout  find  refuge  from 
early  season  throngs,  and  they  will 
stay  there  long  after  the  majority  of 
anglers  have  deserted  the  stream  for 
the  hammock  and  a pitcher  of 
lemonade. 

Furthermore,  if  you  observe  a first- 
rate  terrestrial  fisherman,  you  will  see 
that  the  angler  fishes  with  imitations 
of  the  insects  the  trout  see  everyday. 
That  sounds  almost  too  obvious,  yet 
on  late-season  streams,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  anglers  trying 
desperately,  and  failing,  to  take  fish, 
even  though  they  have  good  flies  and 
know  how  to  present  them.  They  may 
be  showing  beetles  to  trout  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  and  eating 
caterpillars,  or  trying  to  persuade 
trout  in  a mountain  brook  flowing 
through  a heavily  wooded  watershed 
that  a grasshopper  is  whgt  they  want. 
No  matter.  They  have  fallen  into  one 
of  the  traps  that  plague  the  terrestrial 
angler.  They  have  failed  to  look,  really 


look,  at  the  stream  and  its  sur- 
roundings. All  the  clues  needed  to 
select  the  best  fly  are  there,  and  all 
you  have  to  do  is  look  for  them. 

Movement 

Once  you  select  a fly,  there  is  a 
decision  that  must  be  made:  how  to 
fish  it.  With  terrestrials,  imparting  the 
proper  movement  to  the  fly  increases 
its  effectiveness.  But  the  problem  is, 
how  much  movement  is  too  much? 
When  do  the  antics  of  the  fly  cease 
attracting  fish  and  start  scaring  them? 

It  isn’t  as  easy  as  some  would  have  it 
to  get  the  fly  to  do  what  you  want  it 
to.  In  a heavily  fished  summer  stream, 
you  have  to  contend  with  currents  and 
wind,  overhanging  limbs  and  slippery 
rocks,  and  with  trout  holding 
advanced  degrees  in  avoiding  anglers. 
All  in  all,  it’s  best  to  stick  to  the  old 
law:  drag-free  and  dead  drift  are  dead 
right. 


Yet,  if  a terrestrial  should  move  as 
it  glides  across  the  surface,  it’s  not 
cause  for  panic.  All  land  insects 
struggle  when  they  fall  into  the  water, 
and  movement  is  one  of  the  “cues” 
which  help  tell  trout  that  something 
floating  along  with  the  current  is  food. 
Another  “cue”  is  the  way  land  insects 
arrive  in  the  stream.  They  invariably 
ditch  with  a great  deal  of  noise  and 
commotion,  telling  trout  that 
something  is  happening.  The  good 
terrestrial  angler,  then,  will  let  others 
worry  about  fishing  their  flies  as  living 
insects  and  concentrate  on  delivering 
his  imitation,  whether  it  is  a bogus 
beetle  or  a counterfeit  caterpillar,  with 
a clear,  distinct  plop,  just  to  let  the 
fish  know  that  something  is  coming. 
Then  he  will  rely  on  the  trout’s 
predatory  instincts  to  do  the  rest. 

If  the  right  fly  has  been  selected, 
perhaps  one  of  the  rest  of  the 
terrestrials,  the  result  is  a rise  and  a 
trout,  and  there  is  nothing  in  angling 

quite  so  satisfying  as  increasing  your 

catch  with  the  rest  of  the  terrestrials. 


The  Basic  Bee 

Hook:  Mustad  94833  or  equivalent, 
sizes  16  through  10 
Wings:  Medium  or  light  dun  hackle 
points 

Hackle:  Sparse  medium  or  light  dun 
Body:  Polypropylene  dubbing,  black 
with  yellow  bands  or  a yellow  rear 
section. 

Robber  Fly 

Hook:  Mustad  94833  or  equivalent, 
sizes  10  through  16 
Wings:  Medium  or  light  dun  hackle 
points  (wisps  of  polypropylene  “wing 
material”  can  also  be  used) 

Hackle:  Medium  or  light  dun 
Body:  Dubbing  mixture  of 
polypropylene  and  “sparkle  yarn”  in 
grays,  browns,  and  purples — try 
varying  the  color  of  the  body 

Nina  de  la  Tierra 

Hook:  Mustad  37140  or  37160,  sizes 
10  through  16 

Body:  Polypropylene  dubbing,  light 
brown  or  black 

Head  and  legs:  Deer  body  hair, 
natural  or  dyed  black 
Note:  This  fly  is  tied  like  a 
conventional  “Letort  Hopper.”  The 
legs  are  formed  by  binding  bunches  of 
deer  hair  fibers  with  tying  thread  and 
then  coating  the  legs  with  flexible 
cement  (Pliobond,  for  example). 

Polyeetle 

Hook:  Mustad  94833  or  equivalent, 
sizes  10  through  22 
Body:  Polypropylene  yarn  (brown, 
tan,  dark  green,  and  black  with  white, 
orange,  or  yellow  stripes  for  visibility) 
Legs:  Sparse  hackle  or  quill  fibers 

Gypsy  Motb  Polypillar 

Hook:  Mustad  94833  or  equivalent, 
sizes  10  through  14,  or  94831  or 
equivalent,  sizes  8 through  12 
Body:  Polypropylene  yarn,  mixed 
brown,  black,  gray,  and  tan,  shaggy 
and  heavily  picked  out 

Incbworm  Poly  pillar 

Hook:  Mustad  94833  or  equivalent, 
sizes  12  through  14,  or  94831  or 
equivalent,  sizes  10  through  16 
Body:  Green  polypropylene  yarn 
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13  Ways 

to  Work  Wonders 
with  Walley  e 


by  Chris  Dolnack 


We  sometimes  think  of  wall- 
eye as  mysterious  fish,  be- 
cause they  are  often  caught  in 
deep  water.  Still,  whether  they’re  in 
deep  water  or  in  shallow  places,  choos- 
ing the  right  tackle  and  techniques  can 
help  you  catch  more  fish.  Here,  then, 
are  13  ways  to  increase  your  walleye 
catches. 


illustration—  Carl  F Knorek 
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Pennsylvania  Angler 


1 Walleye  are  a schooling  fish. 

When  one  is  brought  to  net.  chances 
are  that  there  are  more  cruising  the 
area.  Fish  of  the  same  size  tend  to 
school,  and  yield  a uniform  stringer. 

2l.ook  for  walleye  on  the  edges  of 
the  current  in  ri\  ers.  Any  sanctuary 
from  the  flow  attracts  these  \oracious 
fish.  In  lakes,  they  can  be  found  off 
rocky  points  and  suspended  in  open 
water. 

3  Walleye  feed  on  assorted  min- 
nows, leeches,  frogs,  and  crawfish. 
While  minnows  and  nightcrawlers  are 
excellent  choices  to  use  throughout  the 
year,  plastic  salamander  imitations 
rigged  on  jigs  are  especially  effective 
early  in  the  year,  soon  after  the  ice  goes 
out. 

4  The  bulk  of  a walleye’s  diet  con- 
sists of  baitfish,  so  minnow  imita- 
tions such  as  Rapala’s  Shad  Rap  and 
Fat  Rap,  Bagley’s  Bang-O-Fure,  Cor- 
dell’s Rattlin’  Shad.  Rebel  minnows, 
and  Bomber  Fong  A’s  are  choice 
artificials.  Dressed  with  either  a grub 
tail  or  bucktail,  jigs  are  also  proven 
walleye  producers.  Many  sizes,  from 
1 1 6-ounce  to  y«-ounce,  perform  under 
a wide  range  of  conditions.  The  best  jig 
colors  are  black,  yellow',  red,  white,  and 
chartreuse. 

5  As  a rule,  the  slower  the  bait  is 
worked,  the  more  walleye  you 
catch.  When  working  a jig,  tip  it  with  a 
minnow  or  crawler  to  create  a positive 
scent  track.  This  tactic  lets  the  fish 
reinforce  its  optical  selection  through 
the  sense  of  smell. 

6  In  both  early  and  late  season  cold- 
water  situations,  vertical  fishing 
proves  far  more  productive  than  conven- 
tional horizontal  retrieves.  For  exam- 
ple, when  fishing  from  a boat,  try 
jigging  right  over  the  side  as  you  drift. 
Leadheads  dressed  with  rubber  skirts 
and  jigging  spoons,  such  as  the  Johnson 
Silver  Minnow,  Kastmaster,  and  Mepps 
Syclops,  do  the  trick. 

7  A time-tested  bottom  rig  for  pre- 
senting live  baits,  especially  night- 
crawlers,  is  a size  four  hook  weighted 
with  a '/4-ounce  to  '/2-ounce  slip  sinker. 
The  sinker  can  be  held  about  a foot 
above  the  hook  by  pinching  splitshot  to 
the  line.  This  rig  lets  you  get  the  worm 
down  to  the  fish  without  letting  the  wall- 
eye detect  the  weight  of  the  sinker. 
Worm  pumps  are  handy  when  utilizing 
this  method  because  they  keep  the 
crawler  just  off  the  bottom. 


Walleye  prefer  halt  fish,  so  live  minnows 
and  minnow  imitations  score  best. 


8  Most  anglers  associate  walleye 
with  deep  water,  but  good  catches 
can  often  be  made  in  less  than  eight  feet 
of  water.  This  is  particularly  true  during 
summer  in  low-light  conditions.  In  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  they  can  best  be 
taken  on  shallow-running  baits  from 
dusk  to  dawn. 

9  When  trying  to  chase  down  a 
school  of  glass-eyes  from  a boat,  it 
is  wise  to  carry  half-a-dozen  marker 
buoys.  As  soon  as  a hookup  occurs, 
drop  a marker  and  work  the  area.  With 
each  hookup  away  from  the  original 
fish,  drop  a marker.  By  doing  this  you 
plot  the  direction  in  which  the  school  is 


traveling,  and  you  can  suing  ahead  ot 
them  to  intercept  the  school. 

June  bug  spinners.  1 indv  rigs, 
and  bait  walkers  let  you  fish  live 
bail  on  or  near  the  bottom.  Bait  ualkers 
are  also  good  for  fishing  a Boating 
minnou-type  plug  off  the  bottom.  To 
adjust  to  the  proper  distance  off  the 
bottom,  vary  the  length  of  your  leader. 
When  fishing  minnows  on  the 
bottom,  pay  close  attention  to 
their  condition  If  you  go  for  some  time 
without  a strike,  retrieve  your  bait  and 
examine  it.  If  the  minnows  aren’t  liv  ely, 
chances  are  that  the  waterway  has 
stratified,  limiting  the  area  where  wall- 
eye  find  the  optimum  amount  of  dis- 
solved oxygen.  When  this  occurs,  you 
could  very  well  be  dropping  your 
offering  right  through  a school.  Work 
the  intermediate  depths  before  moving 
on. 

To  aid  in  detecting  the  soft 
bites  of  a walleye,  spool  your 
reel  with  6-pound-test  to  8-pound-test 
monofilament.  The  thinner  diameter 
line  increases  your  sensitiv  ity  and  cast- 
ing distance. 

The  tailrace  of  a dam  is  always 
a hotspot  for  walleye.  The  eddies 
and  pools  provide  comfortable  resting 
grounds,  while  the  current  brings 
a steady  Bow  of  food.  While  the  tail- 
races  of  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  and 
Youghiogheny  Reserv  oir  are  noted  for 
their  tailrace  walleye  fishing,  don’t 
overlook  the  discharge  of  the  500-acre 
or  1 ,0(X)-acre  impoundment  close  to  home. 
There  could  be  nice  walleye  prowling 
the  depths,  waiting  for  you  to  tempt 
them. 


Senior  Angler’s  Awards  for  Walleye 

In  1984, 24  Senior  Angler’s  Awards  were  offered  by  the  Fish  Commission. 
The  minimum  weight  for  walleye  in  this  category  is  10  pounds.  Artificial 
lures  accounted  for  15  fish,  6 walleye  took  live  baits,  and  3 were  fooled 
with  a combination  of  baits  and  lures. 

Of  the  6 walleye  that  fell  for  live  baits,  3 were  caught  on  nightcrawlers,  2 
took  minnows,  and  one  nailed  a lamprey  eel.  A spinner-nightcrawler 
combo  accounted  for  2 fish,  and  a jig-nightcrawler  combo  fooled  one. 

A spinner,  3 jigs,  and  1 1 crankbaits  were  the  artificials  that  took  big 
walleye.  These  offerings  include  Rapalas,  Rebels,  Bombers,  Bagleys, 
Flatfish,  and  Hot  ’n  Tots. 

Lake  Erie  accounted  for  9 walleye,  the  Allegheny  River  held  5,  and 
French  Creek,  2.  Anglers  took  one  award-sized  walleye  from  these  other 
waterways:  Delaware  River,  Lake  Williams,  Youghiogheny  River 
tailrace,  Colyer  Lake,  Struble  Lake,  Conewango  Creek,  Canoe  Lake,  and 
Beltzville  Lake. 
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How  much  do  you  really  know  about  outdoor  ethics 
and  practices?  Take  this  test  and  find  out! 


The  Camping 
Angler’s  Test 


by  Cliff  Jacobson 


Autumn  mist  on  the 

Susquehanna  one  last  float 
trip  before  the  icy  throes  of 
winter  - a final  opportunity  to  fish 
and  camp  and  to  enjoy  the  good  times 
that  go  with  warm  friendships  and 
fire-brewed  coffee  served  steaming  hot 
on  a chilly  morning. 

Round  the  bend  is  the  campsite 
which  you  discovered  more  than  a 
decade  ago.  Secluded  and  hauntingly 
beautiful,  it  is  your  “special”  place. 
You  pull  your  canoe  well  up  on  shore 
and  struggle  through  dense  vegetation 
to  the  clearing  above.  The  view  from 
on  top  is  spectacular,  just  as  you 
remembered  it. 

Then  you  see  it  - the  remains  of 
thoughtless  boaters  who  preceded 
you  broken  bottles,  rusty  cans, 
scraps  of  styrofoam,  and  fly-infested 
fish  remains.  Suddenly  this  place  is  no 
longer  special.  It  is  a trash  heap,  an 
insult.  A gnawing  pain  grows  upward 
from  the  pit  of  your  stomach  and 
surfaces  as  rage.  The  spell  is  broken! 

Ultimately,  your  anger  subsides  and 
you  put  your  thoughts  in  order.  The 
slobs  who  preceded  you  occupied  this 
spot  for  the  same  reasons  as  you  - 
beauty  and  solitude.  But  unlike  you, 
they  had  no  feeling  for  the  land,  no 
knowledge  of  the  proper  way  to  treat 
it.  Most  likely,  their  actions  were  the 
result  of  ignorance  rather  than  wanton 
disrespect. 

Here's  a not-so-simple  test  that  can 
measure  your  knowledge  of  outdoor 
ethics.  Keep  in  mind  that  some 
questions  have  more  than  one  answer, 
and  some  answers  are  open  to 
“interpretation.”  Still,  the  answers  and 
explanations  appear  on  page  18. 

Pencil  in  your  answer  in  the  space 
provided  before  each  item. 
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Pennsylvania  Angler 


1.  The  best  way  to  dispose  of 

fish  entrails  is  to:  a)  throw  them  into 
the  river  or  lake,  b)  bury  them  at  least 
100  feet  from  water,  c)  leave  them  on 
a prominent  rock  (well  away  from  the 
camp  area)  for  scavengers,  d)  they  are 
biodegradable,  so  it  makes  no 
difference  how  you  dispose  of  them. 

2.  To  dispose  of  human  waste 

properly:  a)  bury  it  at  least  12  inches 
deep,  100  feet  from  water,  b)  human 
waste  degrades  quickly;  it  should  not 
be  buried,  c)  bury  it  4-12  inches  deep, 
at  least  100  feet  from  water. 

3.  It’s  okay  to  dispose  of 

biodegradable  wastes  (food  scraps  and 
such)  in  outhouses,  box  latrines,  and 
chemical  toilets:  a)  true,  b)  false,  c) 
open  to  interpretation. 


dispose  of  steel  and  aluminum  cans? 

a)  burn  them  out,  pound  them  flat 
with  the  back  of  an  axe  or  rock,  and 
pack  them  out  in  a strong  plastic  bag, 

b)  burn  them  out,  then  bury  them,  c) 
bury  them  at  least  100  feet  from 
water,  d)  any  of  the  above  methods  is 
acceptable. 

5.  How  should  you  dispose  of 

glass  bottles  in  the  backcountry?  a) 
break  them  into  fine  pieces  and  bury 
them,  b)  pulverize  them  to  a powder 
and  bury  them  at  least  100  feet  from 
water,  c)  burn  them  out  in  a hot  fire. 


then  bury  them,  d)  if  you  bring  bottles 


6.  To  keep  water  from  entering 

your  tent  in  a heavy  rain,  dig  a 
shallow  trench  around  it  so  the  runoff 
will  drain  harmlessly  away,  a)  true,  b) 
false,  c)  open  to  interpretation. 

7.  If  you  have  a small  amount 

of  uneaten  food,  toss  it  into  the 
bushes.  Animals  will  dispose  of  the 
food  quickly  and  completely,  a)  true, 
b)  false,  c)  open  to  interpretation. 


8.  It’s  okay  to  construct  log 

benches  and  tables  at  your  campsite 
as  long  as  you  use  cord,  not  nails,  a) 
true,  b)  false,  c)  open  to 
interpretation. 

9.  Best  way  to  dispose  of 

aluminum  foil  is  to:  a)  bury  it,  b)  burn 
it,  c)  pack  it  out,  d)  any  of  these 
methods  is  satisfactory. 

10.  It’s  okay  to  play  loud  radios 

during  daylight  hours:  a)  true,  b)  false. 


c)  open  to  interpretation^ 


11.  Pounding  nails  into  trees  so 


you’ll  have  places  to  hang  things 
improves  the  campsite  for  the  next 
party,  a)  true,  b)  false,  c)  open  to 
interpretation. 

12.  Leave  your  axe  or  hatchet 

at  home:  It  is  not  essential  to  your 
com.fort  or  your  survival:  a)  true,  b) 
false,  c)  open  to  interpretation. 

13.  Bright-colored  equipment- 

canoes,  tents,  packs  and  clothing- 
detracts  from  the  “wilderness 
experience.”  Choose  “earth  tones” 
instead,  a)  true,  b)  false,  c)  open  to 
interpretation. 

14.  Y ou  may  bathe  and  wash 

clothes  and  dishes  in  a waterway  as 
long  as  you  use  biodegradable  soap, 
a)  true,  b)  false,  c)  open  to 
interpretation. 


15.  Always  bring  a strong 

plastic  bag  for  garbage  and  pack  out 
the  contents,  a)  true,  b)  false,  c)  open 
to  interpretation. 


16.  Use  a camp  stove  for  all 

your  cooking.  It  is  unethical  to  build 
fires  in  wilderness  areas,  a)  true,  b) 
false,  c)  open  to  interpretation. 


17.  Y ou  are  responsible  a)  to 

check  the  remains  of  your  fire  by 
hand  before  you  leave  the  area;  if 
ashes  are  hot  enough  to  burn  your 
hand  they’re  hot  enough  to  burn  a 
forest,  b)  to  bring  the  right  gear  and 
clothing  for  the  worst  conditions  you 
may  encounter,  c)  to  help  others  who 
are  in  trouble,  d)  to  educate  others  in 
the  “proper  way”  to  treat  wilderness 
areas,  e)  all  the  above. 

18.  Ecology-minded 

outdoorspeople  row  or  paddle  rather 
than  use  motors.  The  noise  of  motors 
frightens  wildlife,  and  the  oil  gasoline 
scum  and  carbon-monoxide  exhaust  is 
harmful  to  fish  and  aquatic 
organisms,  a)  true,  b)  false,  c)  open  to 
interpretation. 

19.  To  ensure  a restful  sleep, 

the  wise  camper  always  places 
evergreen  boughs  or  a bed  of  green 
leaves  beneath  the  sleeping  bag.  a) 
true,  b)  false,  c)  open  to 
interpretation. 

20.  You  are  responsible  to  call 

unsafe  and  illegal  practices  that  you 
observe  to  the  attention  of  the 
person(s)  involved,  and  to  report 
violations  of  land-use  and  water-use 
regulations  to  the  appropriate 
authorities  (if  practical),  a)  true,  b) 
false,  c)  open  to  interpretation. 
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Answers 

1.  B is  correct,  though  C is 
acceptable,  if;  1)  you  are  in  an  area 
where  scavengers  are  common,  and  2) 
the  waterway  is  not  heavily  fished. 

2.  C.  The  top  foot  of  soil  contains 
the  greatest  number  of  decay 
organisms  (bacteria  and  fungi),  so 
breakdown  will  occur  most  rapidly  in 
this  area.  The  idea  is  to  bury  wastes 
deep  enough  so  animals  won’t  dig 
them  up,  yet  shallow  enough  so  they’ll 
decompose  quickly. 

3.  False.  Garbage  should  be  buried 
or  packed  out,  never  thrown  in 
latrines.  Bears  commonly  upset 
latrines  to  get  at  food  buried  among 
human  waste.  The  mess  that  results  is 
indescribable. 

4.  A is  correct.  Steel  cans  degrade 
in  about  75  years,  and  aluminum  cans 
require  hundreds  of  years.  Cans 
should  always  be  packed  out. 

5.  D is  correct.  It  may  require  one 
million  years  for  a glass  bottle  to 
“return  to  nature.”  For  this  reason, 
bottles  should  always  be  packed  out. 
Better  yet,  they  should  never  be 
brought  into  the  backcountry. 
Furthermore,  littering  is  against  the 
law,  and  waterways  conservation 
officers  frequently  arrest  litterbugs. 

6.  False.  Trenching  creates  soil 
erosion.  It  is  unethical  and  in  most 
places  illegal  to  ditch  tents.  Use  a 
plastic  groundcloth  inside  your  tent, 
and  you’ll  stay  dry  in  the  heaviest 
rains. 

7.  False.  This  practice  causes 
animals  to  become  dependent  on 
people.  Chipmunks,  squirrels,  and 
raccoons  get  used  to  being  fed  and 
will  chew  through  packs  and  boxes  to 
get  food,  and  bears  can  become  bold 
and  downright  dangerous. 

8.  False.  Many  people  take  to  the 
backcountry  to  get  away  from  the 
trappings  of  civilization.  Your 
“improvements”  may  be  interpreted 
by  them  as  full  scale  “development.” 

9.  C.  It  requires  a very  hot  fire  to 
burn  aluminum  foil  completely,  and 
partially  oxidized  foil  is  the  scourge  of 
the  backcountry.  Bottles  and  cans 
have  been  outlawed  in  many  federal 
wilderness  areas  because  people  often 
won’t  pack  them  out.  Aluminum  foil 
may  be  next. 

10.  No  way.  It’s  never  all  right  to 
inflict  your  noise  on  others. 


11.  False.  It’s  unethical,  illegal,  and 
it  harms  the  trees. 

12.  This  idea  is  debatable.  Purists 
say  ’’true,”  but  1 disagree.  When  the 
woods  are  drenched  from  a week-long 
rain,  for  example,  you  need  a small 
axe,  saw,  and  a knife  to  make  fire. 
First,  saw  off  a 12-inch  length  of  dead 
log  and  split  it  with  the  axe  to  get  at 
the  dry  wood  inside.  Then  slice  fine 
shavings  (tinder)  from  the  heartwood, 
and  you’ll  have  a roaring  fire  in  no 
time. 

Axes  don’t  damage  forests; 
irresponsible  people  do.  Score  your 
answer  correct  if  you  are  in 
philosophical  agreement  with  either 
viewpoint. 

13.  C.  Purists  would  disagree. 
Bright-colored  equipment  is  essential 
to  the  safety  of  an  expedition  in 
remote  country.  If  you  float  local 
streams  and  never  make  remote 
trips — and  are  bothered  by  bright 
colors — you  may  wisely  choose  earth 
tones.  Otherwise,  vivide  hues  simply 
make  good  sense.  1 don’t  mind  seeing 
an  orange  tent  or  a red  canoe:  But  1 
do  mind  litter,  noise,  and  graffiti. 

Score  you  answer  correct  if  you  agree 
philosophically  with  these  viewpoints. 

14.  No  way!  When  bacteria  attack 
biodegradable  products,  they 
reproduce  and  use  up  oxygen,  which 
harms  fish  and  aquatic  organisms. 

Just  because  a product  is 
“biodegradable”  doesn’t  mean  it  is 
good  for  the  environment. 

15.  True.  A responsible 
outdoorsperson  always  packs  out  the 
trash. 

16.  C.  Many  outdoorspeople  prefer 
to  do  all  their  cooking  on  a stove. 
However,  it  is  ethical  and  legal  to 
build  fires  in  most  publicly  owned 
wilderness  areas,  and  that  includes 
sand  and  gravel  bars  on  navigable 
rivers.  Nonetheless,  you  are  strongly 
urged  to  use  a stove  instead  of  a fire 
whenever  possible,  especially  in  well- 
traveled  and  ecologically  sensitive 
areas.  For  instance,  no  conscientious 
outdoorsperson  would  think  of 
making  a campfire  on  delicate 
vegetation.  Score  your  answer  correct 
if  your  heart  was  in  the  right  place. 

17.  E.  Don’t  take  these 
responsibilities  lightly.  You  are 
responsible  for  any  forest  fire  you 
cause,  and  penalties  are  severe.  So 
make  sure  your  flames  are  dead  out. 


If  you  don’t  know  what  to  bring  on  a 
canoe  trip,  read  a book  about  it 
before  you  go.  And  do  help  others  in 
trouble  and  educate  everyone  you 
meet  about  “neglect  and  the  proper 
way.” 

18.  False.  The  sound  and  smell  of 
motors  is  certainly  offensive  to  many 
people — the  reason  why  they  are 
banned  from  some  lakes.  However, 
motors  actually  do  little,  if  any, 
damage  to  lake  and  river  ecosystems. 

19.  False.  It  is  illegal  and  unethical 
to  cut  green  trees.  Use  an  air  mattress 
or  foam  pad — it’s  more  comfortable. 

20.  True.  Whenever  possible,  use 
the  “honey  rather  than  guns” 
approach.  Most  damage  to 
ecosystems  is  the  result  of  ignorance, 
not  wanton  vandalism.  People  usually 
do  the  “right  thing”  once  they’ve  been 
properly  and  patiently  educated. 
Speak  out  for  the  environment,  and 
practice  what  you  teach. 

Cliff  Jacobson  has  32  years  of 
experience  in  fishing  and  canoeing 
and  is  one  of  the  foremost  canoeing 
experts  in  America.  He  is  the  author 
of  three  canoeing  books,  the  latest  of 
which  is  Canoeing  Wild  Rivers, 
published  by  ICSj  Stackpole  Books. 

Scoring 

Each  question  is  worth  one  point.  A 
score  of  20  is  possible. 

19-20  Environmental  expert! 
17-18  First-class  scout 
15-16  Knowledgeable  tenderfoot 
13-14  Fun-loving  floater.  Sorry, 
your  good  times  are  being  had  at  the 
expense  of  the  environment. 

12  or  less  Backcountry 
bumpkin.  You  need  help.  Take 
someone  along  who  earned  a higher 
score. 

Be  sure  to  check  your  Summary  of 
Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws  and  the 
Summary  of  Boating  Regulations  for 
more  information. 

What  Do  You  Think? 

Some  answers  in  this  test  are  open 
to  interpretation,  so  if  you  have  an 
idea,  opinion,  or  a helpful  hint  on  this 
material  that  you’d  like  to  share  with 
Angler  readers,  write  to:  The  Editor, 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  We’d  like 
to  know  what  you  think. 
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Fuel 

Guidelines 
for  Boaters 

There  has  been  much  publicity  recently  about  ethanol 
and  methanol  additives  in  gasoline  and  how  they  may 
affect  motorboats.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  currently 
informing  the  public  that  “economics  and  availability  seem  to 
nominate  alcohol  as  the  fuel  for  now  and  the  future.”  The 
Coast  Guard  urges  boaters  to  be  prepared  for  potential  prob- 
lems that  may  result  from  the  use  of  such  blended  fuels, 
including: 

• Premature  deterioration  of  metallic  and  non-metallic  fuel 
system  components,  which  can  result  in  fuel  leakage. 

• Phase  separation,  resulting  in  an  alcohol  water  mixture 
collecting  in  the  bottom  of  fuel  tanks,  filters,  and  float  bowls, 
which  can  corrode  metal  surfaces,  and  if  drawn  into  the 
engine,  can  cause  the  engine  to  stop. 

• Permeation  of  alcohol  (in  vapor  form)  through  fuel  hose 
material  into  enclosed  environments  (engine  compartments). 

The  boating  industry  is  moving  quickly  to  keep  pace  with 
these  potential  problems.  The  move  toward  alcohol  additives 
by  oil  companies  is  expected  to  increase  dramatically  if  cur- 
rent U.S.  EPA  proposals  to  phase  out  lead  from  gasoline  are 
adopted. 

Alcohols  are  often  substituted  for  lead  for  the  purpose  of 
boosting  octane  in  gasoline.  Currently,  numerous  boating 
industry  manufacturers  are  testing  their  existing  products  to 
determine  the  compatibility  of  such  products  with  alcohol- 
blended  fuels  and  the  effects  of  such  fuels  on  product  durabil- 
ity. In  addition,  these  manufacturers  are  designing  future 
products  specifically  with  alcohol-blended  fuels  in  mind. 

“The  chief  problem  the  boating  industry  manufacturers 
have  had  up  to  now  has  been  to  design  products  compatible 
with  fuels  without  knowing  what  the  alcohol  content  of  such 
fuels  would  be,”  said  Don  Reed,  Director  of  Engineering  at 
the  National  Marine  Manufacturers  Association  (NMMA), 
the  trade  group  for  the  marine  industry.  “In  a sense,  the 
boating  industry  has  been  trying  to  hit  a moving  target.” 
Further  difficulties  arise  because  there  is  no  uniform  require- 
ment for  the  labeling  of  retail  pumps  as  to  type  and  content  of 
alcohols.  Pending  the  completion  of  the  boating  industry 
manufacturers’ tests.  NMMA  recommends  that  boaters; 

• Follow  the  fuel  recommendations  in  their  product  owner 
manuals. 

• Check  with  their  boat  dealer  for  the  latest  information  on 
manufacturers’  fuel  recommendations. 

• Stick  with  leaded  non-alcohol  fuel  blends  if  they  own  an 
older  boat  or  engine  where  the  pump  labels  show  a choice 
between  fuel  with  alcohol  and  fuel  without  it. 

• Assume  that  the  fuel  is  an  alcohol-blended  gasoline  if  not 
marked  at  the  pump,  and  frequently  inspect  the  fuel  system 
components,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 

replace  any  items  that  may  have  deteriorated,  and  consult  the^ 

dealer  if  they  are  uncertain  about  their  fuel  system’s  condition.  I ***] 
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Fishing  boats  can  be  downright 
dangerous  when  it  comes  to 
wakes,  and  that  danger 
includes  both  creating  a harmful  wake 
and  being  on  the  receiving  end  of  one. 
Whether  you’re  on  your  way  to  a 
fishing  spot  or  heading  in  from  the 
action,  you  could  be  endangered  by 
another  boat’s  wake,  and  you  might 
even  put  another  boat  in  peril  by  your 
own  wake. 

The  best  way  to  minimize  this 
danger  is  to  take  a close  look  at  your 
boat  and  at  the  wake  it  could  create, 
and  examine  where  you  fish  and  the 
kind  of  fishing  you  do.  In  this  way 
you  can  take  steps  not  to  give  or  to 
receive  a damaging  surge. 

False  assumption 

One  common  mistaken  idea  about 
wakes  is  that  wake  size  is  often 
equated  to  boat  speed.  If  you’re 
moving  along  at  20  mph,  you  have  to 
be  creating  a huge  wake.  This  notion 
isn’t  always  true,  because  wakes  are 
actually  determined  by  a boat’s 
weight,  size,  hull  design,  and  hull 
displacement. 

For  example,  some  boats  plane  at 
high  speed  and  barely  touch  the 
water’s  surface.  These  boats  create  a 
small  wake  at  high  speeds.  But  a large 
boat,  perhaps  with  a heavy,  high- 
horsepower  engine,  whose  stern  rides 
low  in  the  water  while  the  bow  angles 
upward,  could  create  a damaging 
wake  even  at  slow  speeds. 

Even  though  boat  wakes  are  just 
like  other  waves  that  constantly  strike 
boats,  docks,  bulkheads,  and 
shorelines,  boat  wakes  have  special 
characteristics  that  make  them 
dangerous.  For  one  thing,  all  waves 
have  amplitude,  the  height  of  the 
wave,  measured  from  the  crest  to  the 
trough.  Boat  wakes,  like  other  waves, 
also  have  frequency,  the  distance 
between  crests,  and  speed. 

High  seas  during  a storm  can 
produce  waves  with  enormous 
amplitude — height — but  these  waves 
have  low  frequencies,  great  distances 
between  onslaughts.  They  also  are 
relatively  slow-moving.  Most  waves 
produced  by  the  tide,  for  example. 


move  at  less  than  about  10  mph. 

Dangerous  surges 

A destructive  boat  wake,  on  the 
other  hand,  travels  at  the  speed  of  the 
boat,  and  damaging  wake  frequencies 
are  often  quite  high.  The 
combiriation  of  a wake’s  high  speed 
and  high  frequency  makes  it 
dangerous.  The  damage  occurs  when 
a wake  slams  a boat  in  rapid 
succession,  the  waves  hitting  the 
endangered  boat’s  hull  at  the  top  of 
each  crest,  where  the  surges  exert  the 
most  force.  The  wake  pummels  the 
boat,  as  does  a boxer  who  decks  an 
opponent  with  combinations  of 
well-placed  blows.  The  result  is  a 
knock-out. 

Congested  areas  are  the  most 
hazardous  for  wake  damage.  In  fact, 
one  or  two  boats  are  rarely  involved 
in  wake  problems.  When  four  or  five 
boats  are  under  way  in  the  same 
direction,  either  in  the  same  path  or  in 
different  places,  you  often  don’t  see  an 
oncoming  wake,  and  some  wakes 
combine  their  forces  to  do  damage. 
The  combination  of  waves  to  create  a 
stronger  force  is  called  resonance. 

This  danger  occurs  when  you’re  busy 
trolling,  trying  to  stay  with  a school  of 
fish,  or  holding  a position  near 
structure,  for  instance. 

Another  problem  area  is  an  inlet 
bordered  by  bulkheads  or  rock  walls. 
The  walls  act  as  mirrors  for  wakes, 
creating  multiple  high-frequency 
surges  and  cross-chops  that  have  no 
lessening  in  their  strength.  Add  tricky 
currents  and  the  area  could  be  even 
more  dangerous.  Similarly,  docks, 
moored  boats,  and  shorelines  can  be 
damaged  by  strong  wakes. 

In  crowded  fishing  situations,  a 
special  problem  is  often  created  by 
overtaking  wakes.  Suppose,  for 
example,  you’re  drifting,  trolling,  or 
still-fishing  where  other  boaters  are 
moving  faster.  Most  fishermen  in  this 
situation  get  their  stomachs  in  their 
throats  when  the  overtaking  wake 
slams  their  craft  on  the  beam,  and  you 
don’t  necessarily  have  to  be  in  a small 
boat,  either!  Of  course,  as  a small 
boat  gets  lifted  sideways,  you  darn 
near  take  on  water  over  the  gunwales! 

Avoiding  damage 

The  best  way  to  handle  an 
overtaking  swell,  if  you  can  maneuver, 
is  to  put  your  boat  stern  into  the 


oncoming  surge.  The  wake  then 
spirals  under  your  boat  from  stern 
to  bow,  after  which  you  can  gracefully 
get  back  to  what  you  were  doing. 
However,  this  situation  is  more 
dangerous  if  your  boat  has  a low 
transom  with  little  freeboard,  as  do 
most  small  craft.  In  this  case,  a 
cresting  wake  could  pour  over  the 
transom,  swamping  the  boat.  The 
safest  course  for  handling  an 
overtaking  wake  in  a small  boat  is  to 
come  about  and  quarter  the  bow  into 
the  oncoming  wake. 

The  best  procedure  to  avoid 
damage  when  you’re  moving  through 
a wake  is  first  to  slow  down.  If  you 
slam  a wake  while  you’re  thundering 
along,  you  could  damage  your  boat 
and  endanger  your  passengers  because 
your  speed  is  added  to  the  wake  speed 
in  combined  force.  When  you  slow 
down,  steer  quartering  into  the  wake. 

The  main  problem  with  wakes  in 
any  situation  is  that  it’s  so  hard  to  see 
whose  wake  is  about  to  jar  your  boat. 
Wakes  move  somewhere  between  20 
and  40  degrees  from  an  imaginary  line 
through  your  boat’s  middle  from  stern 
to  bow,  so  the  culprit  is  often 
hundreds  of  yards  away  before  his 
wake  bashes  your  boat. 

Furthermore,  in  crowded  situations 
where  the  danger  of  wakes  is  greatest, 
waterways  conservation  officers  and 
the  Coast  Guard  have  great  difficulty 
citing  a boat  operator  for  wake 
damage  because  the  occurrence  is  so 
“hit-and-run.”  It’s  difficult  to 
determine  which  wake  came  from 
which  boat. 

That’s  the  main  reason  why  you 
need  to  develop  the  kind  of  defensive 
plan  outlined  here.  Even  if  you  do  get 
the  registration  number  of  the  boat 
that  damaged  you  by  a wake,  and 
even  if  there  were  witnesses,  proving  it 
in  court  could  be  very  tough.  In  fact, 
few  cases  of  negligent  operation 
because  of  wake  damage  ever  get  to 
trial.  All  in  all,  avoidance  and 
prevention  is  the  best  medicine  when 
it  comes  to  dangerous  wakes. 

Finally,  there  are  federal  and  state 
laws  against  creating  excessive  wakes, 
and  all  boaters  are  responsible  for  the 
damage  their  wake  causes.  The  best 
approach  on  the  water  for  all  boaters 
is  to  slow  down.  If  we  don’t,  more  and 
more  speed  restrictions  will  have  to  be 
enacted.  [TT] 
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Special  tactics  with  jigs 
let  you  increase  ymir 
largemouth  Bass 
catches  'when  water 
‘^raperatures  fall. 


T Autumn,, 
Largemouths 


by  Mike  Bleech 
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The  cooling  water  temperatures 
of  autumn  demand  alterations 
in  lure  presentation  if  you  want 
to  catch  big  Pennsylvania  bass,  and  one 
of  the  few  lures  that  can  take  large- 
mouth  throughout  this  period  of  change 
is  the  jig.  In  fact,  the  jig  can  be  an 
effective  tool  in  any  season.  The  reason 
is  that  the  jig  has  little  action  of  its  own, 
other  than  a floppy  tail  that  moves.  Y ou 
give  the  jig  its  action,  and  that  action 
can  be  tailored  to  meet  any  situation  in 
Pennsylvania  waters. 

A typical  Pennsylvania  autumn  situa- 
tion with  water  temperatures  in  the  60s 
may  call  for  a medium-speed  retrieve 
with  a lot  of  action.  Say,  for  example, 
you  are  working  an  outer  weed  line. 
Your  jig  is  a banana-head  with  a four- 
inch  screw-tail  body.  You  position  the 
boat  just  on  the  outside  edge  of  the 
weed  line,  and  cast  parallel  to  it. 

Let  the  jig  sink  to  the  bottom,  then 
pause  for  a few  seconds.  The  retrieve 
will  be  a series  of  hops  three  to  four  feet 
in  length,  allowing  the  jig  to  come  to 
rest  after  each  hop.  You  will  know 
when  the  lure  has  reached  bottom  when 
it  stops  pulling  the  line,  or  you  feel  it  hit 
bottom  with  a sensitive  rod.  Most  hits 
come  while  the  jig  is  falling  or  at  rest.  In 
either  case,  the  line  will  not  be  taut,  so  a 
highly  sensitive  rod  is  a tremendous 
advantage.  Such  is  the  case  in  nearly  all 
jigging  circumstances.  The  importance 
of  a sensitive  rod  in  this  situation 
cannot  be  overemphasized! 

As  the  water  temperature  cools,  slow 
the  retrieve  speed  of  the  jig.  This  is 
merely  a general  rule,  however,  and  it 
may  pay  to  experiment  with  retrieves. 

Slow  retrieves 

By  the  time  the  water  temperature 
falls  into  the  40s,  the  most  productive 
retrieve  will  almost  certainly  be  very 
slow.  For  example,  consider  a typical 
natural  lake.  Most  of  the  aquatic 
vegetation  has  died,  but  you  have 
located  a patch  of  green  weeds  in  seven 
feet  of  water.  It  is  very  likely  that  this 
area  holds  a good  concentration  of 
bigmouths.  Using  the  same  jig  as  in  the 
first  example,  cast  along  the  edge  of  the 
weeds,  or  right  into  them,  if  they  are 
sparse  enough. 

The  retrieve  will  again  be  a stop-and- 
go  action,  but  instead  of  hopping  the 
lure,  swim  it  close  to  or  even  dragging 
along  the  bottom.  The  “swim”  is  accom- 
plished by  slowly  lifting  the  rod  tip.  Bot- 
tom contact  is  maintained  by  feel.  When 


Experienced 
hassers  alter 
the  jiff 's  rate 
of  fall  to 
match  the 
mood  of  the 
bass. 


the  rod  tip  reaches  the  10  o’clock 
position,  pause  to  reel  the  tip  down 
slowly  reel  in  line  while  you  lower  the 
rod  tip.  The  purpose  of  this  procedure  is 
to  maintain  maximum  sensitivity.  The 
vibration  signal  of  a jig  transmits 
poorly  along  a slack  line,  so  keep  slack 
line  to  a minimum  in  all  jigging 
situations. 

Jig  & pig 

Thejig&  pig  combination,  which  has 
become  popular  among  bass  anglers, 
calls  fora  different  approach.  Jack  Bell, 
Pennsylvania’s  Mr.  BASS  champion 
lor  1983  and  1984,  points  out  that  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  hits  with  jig&  pig 
come  on  the  vertical  fall.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  jig’s  rate  of  fall  that  must  be 
adjusted  to  the  cooling  autumn  water. 

To  help  maintain  line  control.  Bell 
uses  a Ys-ounce  lead  head  for  most  jig& 
pig  fishing.  The  rate  of  fall  is  controlled 
by  altering  the  bulk  of  the  jig  dressing. 
J he  first  step  is  using  a larger  pork  frog. 

For  example,  the  Uncle  Josh  No.  1 1 
pork  frog  is  the  size  normally  used  by 
northern  bassers.  To  slow  the  fall,  the 
larger  no.  1 pork  frog  could  be  used. 

One  specific  jig  & pig  situation  which 
Jack  explained  was  on  steep  rock  walls. 


common  at  Raystown  l.ake,  where  he 
twice  won  the  annual  autumn  Mr. 
BASS  title.  Expect  the  bass  to  be  right 
up  tight  to  the  wall,  and  here  is  where 
you  must  present  the  jig.  Cast  parallel 
to  the  wall,  and  if  necessary,  feed  out 
line  so  that  the  jig  falls  right  along  the 
wall. 

“Keep  that  thing  right  on  that  wall 
like  it  was  glued  to  it,”  Jack  empha- 
sized. And  he  added,  “Keep  the  rod 
down.  You  have  to  set  the  hook  pretty 
hard  at  that  depth.” 

Finally,  consider  the  color  of  your 
jigs  in  autumn  bass  angling.  If  there  is  a 
standard  among  experienced  large- 
mouth  anglers,  it  would  probably  be 
black,  especially  with  the  jig  & pig. 
Purple  and  brown  are  also  good.  Where 
the  bass  are  feeding  on  minnows,  silver 
is  always  worth  a try.  Beyond  that, 
experiment  as  you  see  fit.  Still,  you  will 
seldom  go  wrong  by  putting  your  faith 
in  a black  jig  w hile  fishing  for  fall  bass. 


Freelance  writer-photographer  Mike 
Bleech  is  an  avid  bass  fisherman.  He's 
also  editor  q/' Drop-Off,  the  newsletter 
of  the  Pennsylvania  B.A  .S.S.  Chapter 
Federation. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Pictured  above  are  the  members  oft  he  Boating  Advisory  Board  appointed  by  the 
governor.  From  left  to  right,  they  are:  David  Coe,  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen ’s  Club 's  ( PFSC)  Boat  Committee  and  member  of  the 
PFSC  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Coe  is  also  active  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Au.xiliary  and  U.S.  Power  Squadrons.  Clayton  Buchanan  (second  from  left ) has 
served  on  the  board  since  1977  and  has  been  chairman  since  1981 . Helen  B.  Lange 
(third  from  left)  has  been  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Boating  Association 
( PBA  ) since  1 950  and  was  elected  as  a PBA  director  in  1981.  M rs.  Lange  is  also  an 
active  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  member  who  has  served  as  flotilla  vice  com- 
mander. Fd  Rogowskifar  right)  is  president  of  the  Delaware  River  Yachtsmen 's 
League  and  Southeast  Region  PBA  president.  Absent  from  this  picture  is  Leon 
Lyon,  who  also  serves  by  appointment  of  the  governor.  Boating  A dvisory  Board 
ex  officio  members  include  Ralph  W.  Abele,  executive  director  of  the  Fish 
Commission;  Gene  Sporl,  Commission  assistant  executive  director:  and  George 
Kaufman,  Bureau  of  State  Parks. 


Fish  Commission  Stocks 
American  Shad  Fry 
in  Lehigh  River 

Another  first  in  the  Fish 
Commission’s  continuing  effort  to 
“bring  back  the  shad”  occurred  last 
June  when  Commission  personnel 
stocked  more  than  one-half  million 
American  shad  fry  in  the  Lehigh 
River  upstream  from  Allentown.  The 
shad  were  reared  at  the  Commission’s 
Van  Dyke  Station  in  Juniata  County 
from  eggs  collected  from  the 
Delaware  River. 

Although  this  marks  the  first  time 
the  Lehigh  River  is  being  stocked  with 
shad  by  the  Commission,  the  Lehigh 
River  Preservation,  Protection  and 
Improvement  Foundation  has  stocked 
eggs  and  a small  number  of  adult  shad 
in  the  Lehigh  near  Northampton  since 
1982.  In  1983,  the  sportsmen’s  group 
collected  some  juveniles  as  a result  of 
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its  efforts  four  or  five  miles  below  the 
Chain  Dam,  a distance  of  about  10 
miles  from  the  stocking  point. 
Personnel  from  the  Commission’s 
Fisheries  Management  Section 
assisted  the  sportsmen’s  group  in 
taking  eggs,  but  this  marks  the  first 
time  the  Commisson  has  been  directly 
involved  in  the  stocking. 

Two  dams,  the  Chain  Dam  and  the 
Easton  Dam,  block  the  upstream 
migration  of  shad  in  the  Lehigh  River. 
The  Commission  is  stocking  the  shad 
fry  to  ensure  that  an  imprinted 
population  would  return  to  the  river 
in  the  anticipation  that  fishways  will 
eventually  be  developed  on  these  two 
dams.  The  Commission  will  follow  up 
the  stocking  with  an  evaluation  this 
fall  to  determine  whether  the  efforts 
succeed. 

The  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  rivers 
are  the  two  major  tributaries  to  the 
Delaware  River,  and  any  work  done 
by  the  Commission  on  these  two 
rivers  directly  benefits  the  Delaware 
River  shad  run. 


Lake  Erie  fishing  trip 

Last  .lune,  1 enjoyed  some  terrific 
smallmouth  bass  and  walleye  action  in 
l.ake  Erie.  J'he  group  included  writer- 
photographer  Joe  Workosky,  Sports 
A field  contributing  editor  Gerry  Almy, 
Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Taxidermy 
president  Dan  Bantley,  and  Jack  Van 
Tassel,  captain  of  our  26-foot  charter 
boat.  Hawg  Hunter  II,  which  books 
trips  through  The  Complete  Angler  in 
Erie. 

Captain  Van  Tassel  put  us  into  the 
action  immediately—  we  missed  our 
first  strike  within  a minute  or  so  of  set- 
ting the  downriggers!  Still,  the  action 
was  good  all  day,  and  we  caught  and 
released  some  60  fish  - more  than  40 
smallmouth  bass,  some  nice  walleye, 
and  an  assortment  of  sheepshead,  yel- 
low perch,  and  rock  bass.  In  addition  to 
trolling,  we  enjoyed  good  fishing  while 
drifting  over  rock  piles  and  jigging. 

Lake  Erie’s  fishery  is  precious  and 
special.  If  you  don’t  live  in  the  area  and 
can’t  get  there  often,  consider  planning 
a trip  to  experience  this  kind  of  Penn- 
sylvania angling.  Open-water  action  is 
good  from  April  into  November. — Art 
Michaels,  editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
Boat  Pennsylvania. 

Corn  checks 

After  working  the  special  regulated 
waters  hard  for  the  last  several  years,  1 
thought  I’d  seen  just  about  every  type  of 
violation  imaginable.  Recently,  while 
taking  a lunch  break  at  a local  catch  and 
release  area,  I noticed  a fisherman 
periodically  taking  something  from  his 
mouth  and  putting  it  on  his  fly.  What 
really  was  suspicious  was  that  he  wasn’t 
catching  any  more  trout  than  anybody 
else.  At  first,  I thought  he  was  trying  a 
pinch  of  Skoal,  but  ruled  that  out.  After 
about  an  hour  of  suspense,  1 was  able  to 
work  in  close  behind  him  and  noticed 
that  he  was  slipping  corn  onto  his  fly. 
When  apprehending  the  individual  he 
spit  several  more  kernels  of  corn  out  on 
the  ground.  What  will  they  come  up 
with  next?-  Robert  C.  Houser,  Jr., 
deputy  waterways  conservation  officer, 
Cumberland  County 


MAIL^S 

1 want  to  thank  you  very  deeply  for 
your  Fish-for-Free  Day,  June  1,  1985. 

I am  an  Ohio  resident  who  enjoys  the 
many  trout  fishing  opportunities 
offered  in  Pennsylvania.  Although  my 
father  raised  me  with  a rod  in  my 
hand,  we  have  lived  in  distant  Ohio 
towns  since  I left  home,  and  a fishing 
trip  together  was  just  one  of  those 
things  that  didn’t  get  done.  After 
listening  to  my  fish  stories  of  trout 
fishing  in  your  state,  my  dad  decided 
he’d  give  it  a try  on  June  1.  Not  only 
was  this  our  first  fishing  excursion 
together  in  at  least  10  years,  it  was  the 
first  time  my  dad  had  fished  for  trout 
since  he  was  a youngster  visiting 
Michigan.  Well,  we  had  a beautiful 
weekend  in  the  woods,  fishing  all  day 
Saturday,  camping,  and  staying  in  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  area 
through  Sunday.  The  fishing  Saturday 
was  excellent.  Dad  had  a ball. 

Three  weeks  later,  one  day  short  of 
his  68th  birthday,  my  dad  passed 
away,  suddenly,  without  illness. 
Although  his  loss  was  difficult  for  our 
family,  1 will  always  remember  and 
cherish  that  last  day  together.  I’m  sure 
many  people  enjoy  your  fine 
programs,  such  as  Fish-for-Free  Day 
for  many  reasons.  But  few  will 
remember  June  1,  1985,  as  I will. 

Thank  you  again  for  making  a 

Loyalsock  Addendum 

Concerning  the  article,  “Valley  of 
the  Loyalsock”  (July  1985  Angler),  it 
was  the  decision  of  the  editor  not  to 
include  in  the  printed  article  the 
following  information,  which  was  part 
of  the  original  manuscript. 

There  has  not  been  a sudden  fish 
kill  reported  on  the  Loyalsock,  but 
there  has  been  a gradual  reduction  of 
underwater  plant  and  insect  life  with 
significant  decline  in  hatches  of 
mayflies,  stone  flies,  and  the  more 
tolerant  caddis  flies.  Along  with 
pollution,  floodwaters  sluice  out  many 
spots  in  the  upper  stream  that  would 
have  been  favorable  to  insect  growth 
during  normal  flow. 

Two  studies  reported  by  the 
Loyalsock  Watershed  Association  for 
1974  and  1982  show  a jump  in  stream 
acidity  from  an  average  pH  of  7.48  to 
5.56  throughout  the  watershed.  How 


ibeautiful  memory  possible.  Clary 
Gray.  Lisbon,  Ohio 


Thanks  to  the  F’ennsybania  Fish 
Commission  and  m particular  its 
Boating  Fducation  Section.  Oregon 
has  a new  water  and  boat  safety 
school  program.  “Oregon  Water 
Ready”  was  developed  following 
consideration  of  several  states’  boater 
education  courses.  We  chose  to  model 
Oregon  Water  Ready  after  Penn- 
sylvania’s school  program  for  several 
reasons.  Most  important,  we  felt  it 
provided  the  students  with  the  most 
relevant  material  to  make  them 
water-safe. 

JTis  past  fall,  Oregon  Water  Readv 
was  tested  in  a local  school  district 
and  received  very  positive  reviews. 

I appreciate  your  consideration  and 
look  forward  to  our  working  together 
in  educating  our  young  boaters. 

Many  Law,  Education  and 
Information,  State  Marine  Board. 
Salem.  Oregon 


I would  very  much  appreciate  your 
assistance  in  locating  the  individuals 
who  helped  me  and  my  brother-in-law 
on  Memorial  Day  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Lackawaxen  and  Delaware  rivers. 

It  started  out  as  a fishing  trip,  and 
when  there  wasn’t  much  action,  the 
children,  my  son  Andrew,  age  6,  and 


How  To  Release  Fish 

• Time  is  important,  so  play  and 
release  the  fish  quickly.  Don’t  make 
the  fish  struggle  until  it’s  exhausted. 

• Keep  the  fish  in  the  water  as  much  as 
possible  when  removing  the  hook.  A 
fish  suffocates  out  of  water  and  can  be 
brain  damaged  if  you  keep  it  out  of  the 
water  too  long.  Fish  could  be  injured 
fatally  when  they  flop  around  on  the 
ground  or  on  rocks. 

much  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  mine 
water,  to  acid  flushing  from  thin 
mountainside  soils  during  heavy  rain, 
or  from  acid  precipitation  is  yet  to  be 
determined.  Any  small  buffering 
capability  of  the  mountain  sandstones 
and  related  strata  is  being  depleted 
and  cannot  be  replaced.  Sources  of 
the  acidity  must  be  found  and 


my  niece  fitlanv  Pries,  age  12.  asked 
if  they  could  swim  m the  river.  I had 
been  wading  and  it  was  shallow, 
about  2-4  feet,  pretty  far  out  into  the 
river.  1 approved,  and  watched  them 
very  closely  from  shore.  I he_v  kept 
going  out  farther  and  farther,  and  I 
asked  them  to  get  closer  to  shore. 
Before  I knew  it.  the  bottom  was  not 
there  and  they  were  yelling  for  help. 

Other  bathers,  my  brother-in-law. 
and  I quickly  went  to  their  rescue. 
There  were  some  anxious  moments 
and  it  was  a close  call,  but  thank  God 
everyone  is  okay.  Also,  fishermen  in  a 
boat  came  to  our  aid.  and  without 
their  help  1 don’t  know  or  want  to 
know  what  might  have  happened. 

My  son  was  put  into  the  boat  by 
one  of  the  bathers,  while  my  niece,  my 
brother-in-law.  and  1 held  onto  the 
boat.  When  we  got  to  shore,  I was 
totally  exhausted  and  still  very  scared. 

I was  so  tired  1 had  to  lay  down  for 
about  15  minutes,  and  in  the  course  of 
events,  I didn’t  get  to  thank  all  those 
who  assisted. 

1 hope  you’ll  print  the  information 
about  the  location,  date,  and  what 
happened,  and  a request,  if  those  w ho 
helped  read  this,  to  contact  me  so  that 
I can  personally  thank  them  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart. 

1 know  of  no  other  way  but  your 
magazine  to  contact  these  people. - 
Brent  Hildenhrand,  363  Main  Street. 
Tatamv,  PA  18085. 

• Be  gentle.  Don’t  squeeze  the  fish. 
Keep  your  fingers  out  of  the  gills. 
Small  mesh  nets  are  helpful  if  they  do 
not  get  entangled  in  the  gills. 

• Remove  the  hook  gently  and  rap- 
idly. If  the  fish  is  hooked  deeply,  snip 
the  leader  close  to  the  fish’s  mouth  and 
release  it. 

• Release  the  fish  gently.  Don’t  throw 
it  into  the  water.  Gently  lower  it  into 
the  water  and  let  it  swim  away.  You 
can  revive  a tired  fish  by  gently  mov- 
ing it  backward  and  forward,  forcing 
water  through  its  gills. 

eliminated  to  preserve  the  stream  and 
its  adjacent  forests. 

As  a result  of  these  changes,  the 
Toyalsock  has  become  a marginal 
trout  stream.  If  a similar  acidity 
increase  occurs,  the  Sock  will  be 
wiped  out  as  a recreational  facility, 
and  the  health  of  the  area’s  economv 
will  be  seriously  affected. 
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New  Flathead  Catfish 
State  Record 


Seymour  Abramovitz,  of 
Pittsburgh,  broke  the  state  record 
flathead  catfish  mark  when  he  hauled 
in  a 43-pound,  9-ounce  monster  on 
May  9,  1985,  from  the  Allegheny 
River  at  Oakmont.  The  catfish  was 
just  under  40  inches  long  with  a girth 
of  25 '/2  inches.  The  previous  state 


record  flathead  catfish  weighed  35 
pounds  and  was  43 '/2  inches  long.  It 
was  caught  by  J.  Painter,  of  Natrona 
Heights,  in  the  Armstrong  County 
section  of  the  Allegheny  River  in 
1975. 

Abramovitz  nailed  the  flathead  with 
a spinning  rod  and  6-pound-test  line 
baited  with  a minnow. 

You  never  know  when  a 
tackle-busting  fish  is  going  to  strike 
your  offering,  so  it’s  a good  idea  to 


keep  a copy  of  the  Commission’s 
Angler  Recognition  Program 
brochure  in  your  tackle  box.  The 
publication  contains  a listing  of 
current  state  records  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  program.  Copies 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  requests 
to;  Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania 
Fisb  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Include  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  business-sized 
envelope  with  requests. 


An  easy  way  to  get  a floating  fly  leader 
to  sink  is  to  rub  it  lightly  with  mud. 

Suntan  lotion,  insect  repellent,  perfume, 
sun  blocks,  after-shave  lotions,  and  other 
common  solutions  will  not  affect 
monofilament  line,  according  to  experts, 
but  could  impart  a scent  to  the  line  that 
fish  might  find  unattractive.  Avoid 
touching  the  line  with  these  solutions,  or 
spray  the  line  with  some  fish  scent  to  mask 
any  scents. 

Don’t  ignore  the  pocket  water  of  small 
streams;  they  often  hold  trout.  Fish  them 
with  a downstream  drift  of  a fly,  allowing 
the  fly  to  drift  in  the  current. 

If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with 
your  knot-tying  know-how,  now  is  the 
time  to  perfect  it  and  learn  some  new 
knots.  Popular  line  to  lure  connections 
that  have  good  knot  strength  include  the 
Palomar,  improved  clinch,  Uniknot,  and 
several  others.  The  type  of  knot  used  will 
often  be  determined  by  the  lure  tied  on. 
For  example,  the  Palomar  knot  requires 
that  a loop  of  line  be  passed  over  the  lure 
— difficult  if  the  offering  is  large  with 
multiple  treble  hooks. 


Small  l /16-ounce  or  1 /8-ounce  jigs  with 
marabou  tails  for  maximum  action  are 
ideal  for  panfish  anywhere  and  for 
Pennsylvania  river  smallmouths.  Use  basic 
colors  like  black  or  white  for  best  results. 

One  way  to  make  small  vibrating-tail 
soft  plastic  minnows  look  more  lifelike  in 
small  streams  and  rivers  is  to  use  a knife 
to  cut  the  belly  off  to  make  a slimmer 
profile,  such  as  that  found  in  live  river 
minnows. 

When  fishing  for  small  panfish,  don’t 
forget  to  use  the  lightest  possible  float. 
Small  floats  bob  and  dance  more  easily  to 
signal  a strike  or  nibble. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conser 
vation  of  our  aquatic  resource' 
the  protection  and  managemer 
ot  the  state's  diversified  fisheries 
and  to  the  ideals  of  safe  boatin. 
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New  Striper  Record 


In  Raystown  Country,  they’re  not  saying,  “Who’s  on  first?” 
but,  “Who  holds  the  striper  record  today?” 

Frank  Beaver,  of  Huntingdon,  held  the  state  striped  bass 
record  for  only  45  days  when  it  was  broken  by  Fred  G. 
Love  of  Shirleysburg,  Huntingdon  County. 

Love  started  fishing  for  stripers  in  Raystown  Lake 
several  years  ago,  but  until  June  10,  1985,  he  had  never 
caught  one.  Love  and  his  friend  were  fishing  from  the  bank 
in  the  Seven  Points  area  where  an  old  road  leads  to  the 
water’s  edge.  They  had  been  fishing  for  several  hours 
without  getting  a “bump”  when  the  striper  hit. 

Love  was  so  excited  when  he  pulled  it  from  the  water 
that  he  didn’t  realize  how  heavy  the  fish  was.  He  was  going 


to  take  It  home  and  fillet  it.  bortunately,  after  fishing  for 
another  half-hour  or  so,  he  picked  it  up  again  and  decided 
he  would  have  it  weighed  because  it  was  the  first  striper  he 
had  ever  caught. 

I he  fish  weighed  29.04  pounds,  was  39^4  inches  long,  and 
had  a girth  of  25%  inches,  a new  state  record. 

l.ove  was  using  a Raystown  Striper  Jig,  an  all-white  deer 
hair  bucktail  jig  with  a chartreuse  twister  tail.  The  jig’s 
banana  head  had  yellow  eyes  and  a red  strip.  He  was  using 
15-pound-test  line  and  it  took  him  about  20  minutes  to  land 
the  monster. 

Beaver’s  former  state  record  fish  weighed  28.71  pounds, 
was  41  inches  long,  and  had  a girth  of  25  inches,  and  was 
caught  on  a white  jig. 

Who  will  catch  the  next  state  record  striper?  Who  knows. 
Records  are  made  to  be  broken.  Striper  mania  has  gripped 
Raystown  Lake,  and  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
biologists  think  that  stripers  over  30  pounds  are  just  waiting 
to  be  caught. 

The  Commission  urges  any  angler  who  thinks  he  may 
have  a state  record  fish  to  contact  the  local  waterways 
conservation  officer,  the  nearest  regional  law  enforcement 
office,  or  the  Commission  Office  of  Information  in 
Harrisburg  immediately. 

To  be  eligible  for  a state  record,  the  fish  must  be  weighed 
on  a certified  scale  and  witnessed  by  one  person,  not 
including  the  angler  and  any  companions  accompanying 
him  or  her  at  the  time  of  the  catch.  Applications  for  state 
records  must  be  received  by  the  Commission’s  Office  of 
Information  within  30  days  of  the  catch  to  qualify.  The 
application  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a good,  clear 
photo  of  the  fish. 
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Land  and  Water 
Acquisition  and  the 

Fish  Commission 


Here  is  an  aerial  view  of  Keystone  Lake,  Armstrong  County,  on  which  the  Fish 
Commission  has  several  accesses. 


by  John  O.  Hoffman 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish 

Commission’s  Real  Estate 
Section  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  seeking  and  acquiring 
land  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  development  of  public  fishing 
and  boating  access  areas.  The  basic 
ingredients  for  this  form  of  recreation 
are  two  of  the  most  precious  natural 
resources—  land  and  water. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  our 
population  increases,  we  can  expect 


greater  demands  on  our  waterways.  A 
recent  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  study  found  that  76  percent  of 
U.S.  citizens  regularly  enjoy  outdoor 
activity.  Experts  tell  us  that  for  every 
hour  that  passes,  200  Americans  are 
born,  so  by  the  year  2000,  the  total 
demand  for  outdoor  recreation  will  be 
up  over  1 30  percent. 

The  more  urbanized  we  become, 
the  greater  the  need  to  preserve  public 
access  to  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams. 
Unfortunately,  the  loss  of  land  due  to 
the  population  expansion  has  a two- 


pronged effect.  Not  only  does  it 
eliminate  lands  available  for 
recreation,  but  it  often  removes 
additional  land  from  public  use  by 
posting. 

The  Fish  Commission  recognized 
this  threat  in  1947  and  formally 
instituted  its  land  acquisition 
program.  Policies  were  established 
whereby  potential  accesses  to  be 
considered  for  acquisition  would 
include  ( I ) access  areas  on  major 
rivers,  (2)  access  areas  on  lakes 
exceeding  50  surface  acres,  (3) 
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Accesses,  installations,  and  other  facilities  that  the  Commission  owns  or  controls  total  more  than  34,500  acres  of  Keystone 
State  land  and  water. 


potential  lake  sites,  (4)  existing  lakes, 
(5)  springs,  (6)  trout  streams  and 
wilderness  areas,  (7)  potential  fish 
culture  stations,  and  (8)  cooperative 
projects  with  other  state  and  federal 
agencies. 

Since  their  inception,  however, 
these  policies  have  been  modified  to 
meet  today’s  needs.  Funding  for  this 
on-going  program  is  provided  by  use 
of  a portion  of  the  monies  received 
from  the  sale  of  fishing  licenses  and 
from  boat  registrations.  To  help 
stretch  the  sportsmen’s  dollars,  they 
are  frequently  coupled  with  federally 
assisted  programs,  such  as  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  which 
provides  up  to  50  percent  matching 
monies,  or  the  D-J  (Dingell-Johnson) 
program,  which  provides  up  to  75 
percent  matching  monies  for  land 
acquisition  of  approved  projects. 

Although  land  acquisition 
requirements  possess  a degree  of 


flexibility,  certain  on-site  physical 
conditions  are  mandated  to  meet 
development  criteria.  For  example,  a 
typical  potential  river  access  can  best 
be  described  as  being  3 to  5 acres  in 
size,  possess  a minimum  of  200  linear 
feet  of  shoreline  that  permits  the 
development  of  a boat  ramp  not 
exceeding  a 15  percent  grade,  be 
located  within  1,000  feet  of  a public 
road,  and  have  sufficient  water  depth 
to  accommodate  safely  a boat  and 
motor.  If  a railroad  crossing  were 
involved  in  the  acquisition,  it  should 
be  an  established  public  railroad 
crossing. 

Legal  considerations  for  all 
acquisitions  require  that  the  Fish 
Commission  obtain  a marketable  title, 
free  and  clear  of  all  liens  and 
encumbrances.  The  consideration  paid 
for  all  such  acquisitions  is  the  fair 
market  value,  based  on  an 
independent  appraisal. 


Today,  Pennsylvania’s  fishing  and 
boating  public,  through  the  Fish 
Commission’s  land  acquisition 
program,  owns  or  controls  more  than 
200  public  access  areas,  62  lakes  and 
dams,  II  reservoirs,  12  administrative 
fish  culture  stations  comprised  of  27 
installations,  and  numerous  other 
facilities  totalling  more  than  34,500 
acres  of  land  and  water. 

Free  public  access  areas  are 
available  within  a few  miles  of  all 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth,  even 
in  large  urban  areas  such  as 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  The  Fish 
Commission  is  confident  that  the  land 
and  water  acquisition  program  will 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  not  only  for  the  present 
but  also  for  future  generations.  | pa  ] 


John  O.  Ho  ffman  is  chief  of  the 
Commission  Real  Estate  Section. 
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Mifflin  and  Juniata  Counties 


by  Larry  R.  Baker 


Mifflin  County 


Mifflin  and  Juniata  counties  sit  side  by  side, 

generally  straddling  the  Juniata  River  northeast 
of  Harrisburg  near  the  center  of  the  state.  Both 
counties  have  many  similar  natural  characteristics,  with 
Mifflin  County  perhaps  more  mountainous. 

Much  of  the  area’s  waters  originate  as  tiny  mountain 
brooks  springing  from  the  rocks  among  the  laurel  and 
rhododendron  in  the  wooded  mountains.  These  tiny  flows 
travel  down  the  mountainsides,  joining  together  to  flow 
through  fertile  valleys  dotted  with  farms  and  small  towns  to 
empty  eventually  into  the  waters  of  the  Juniata  River. 

In  Mifflin  County  there  are  four  major  mountain  streams 
originating  in  the  more  rugged  section  to  the  north  and 
west,  flowing  through  mountain  valleys.  These  streams  are 
Treaster  Run,  Havice  Creek,  the  upper  reaches  of  Honey 
Creek,  or  New  Lancaster  Valley  Run  as  many  local  anglers 
refer  to  it,  and  Lingle  Valley  Run. 

Honey  Creek 

These  four  streams  eventually  flow  into  the  waters  of  the 
main  section  of  Honey  Creek  by  way  of  Alexander 
Caverns,  a large  limestone  cave  above  Reedsville.  Honey 
Creek  is  an  excellent  trout  spot.  Its  four  main  tributaries 
mentioned  above  are  stocked  each  year  both  pre-season  and 
in-season  with  either  brook  or  brown  trout  or  both,  while 
the  main  branch  of  Honey  Creek  originating  about  three 
miles  above  Reedsville  is  not  stocked — it’s  classified  as  wild 
trout  water. 

The  lower  stretches  of  these  streams  are  not  stocked,  but 
they  afford  some  good  brown  trout  fishing  before  low  water 
conditions  in  the  summer.  The  waters  of  Honey  Creek,  with 
its  diverse  insect  life,  provide  excellent  fly  fishing 
throughout  the  season. 

Spinners  in  sizes  0 and  1 are  good  fish-getters  here  for 
spinning  tackle  enthusiasts.  Try  your  luck  in  May  and  June 
for  the  best  fishing. 

The  “Kish” 

The  Kish  is  stocked  heavily  in  its  upper  reaches  in  and 
above  Belleville  along  Rt.  655  and  from  Reedsville  down 
into  Yeagertown.  The  Mann  Narrows,  beginning  just  below 
Reedsville,  with  its  heavy  flows,  is  a popular  fishing  stretch. 

Salmon  eggs  and  worms  fished  on  ultralight  spinning 
gear  make  a good  combination  here.  The  best  action  takes 
place  from  opening  day  through  June. 


Another  tributary  of  Kish  Creek  that  enters  at  Reedsville 
is  Tea  Creek.  It  is  classified  as  wild  trout  water,  and 
contains  a dandy  population  of  brown  trout  that  is  a 
challenge  to  the  dedicated  angler. 

Meadow  Run  is  stocked  both  above  and  below  Rt.  522 
as  it  passes  the  town  of  Alfarata,  east  of  Lewistown.  This 
little  meandering  stream  with  its  many  undercut,  brushy 
banks  is  one  of  the  better,  if  not  more  difficult  to  fish, 
streams  in  the  county.  It,  too,  has  a good  population  of 
brown  trout  that  is  a challenge  to  the  skilled  angler. 

Traveling  along  Rt.  22  522  west  out  of  Lewistown,  you 
pass  through  the  little  village  of  Strodes  Mills.  It’s 
namesake,  Strodes  Run,  is  stocked  above  and  below  the 
town  with  trout.  It  is  a small  stream  favored  by  local 
anglers.  Worms  and  minnows  on  ultralight  tackle  are  a 
good  bet. 

Two  streams  flow  through  McVeytown  and  enter  the 
Juniata  River — Town  and  Musser  runs.  Town  Run  is  a 
small  stream  with  limited  stocking  of  brook  trout  and  is 
popular  with  local  youngsters.  The  larger  Musser  Run, 
entering  the  town  from  the  west,  has  a varied  insect 
population  and  it  flows  through  some  meadows,  offering 
good  fly  fishing  opportunities. 

West  Licking  Creek 

Approximately  10  miles  farther  to  the  southwest  just  off 
Rt.  22  522  is  the  town  of  Newton  Hamilton.  If  you  cross 
the  Juniata  here  and  continue  west  on  Rt.  103  another  four 
or  five  miles,  you  arrive  at  the  point  where  West  Licking 
Creek  enters  the  Juniata  River  in  Huntingdon  County.  This 
is  a small  freestone  stream  with  very  good  brook  trout 
fishing  early  in  the  year.  It  is  stocked  in  Mifflin  and 
Huntingdon  counties. 

This  stream  is  stocked  its  entire  length  of  over  20  miles 
and  affords  some  good  brook  and  brown  trout  fishing  in  its 
upper  sections,  and  rainbow  and  brown  trout  fishing  along 
its  lower  reaches.  Much  of  this  stream  is  in  state  forest  land 
with  the  Karl  Guss  Picnic  Area  about  a third  of  the  way 
downstream  from  the  top  section,  offering  a good  spot  for  a 
lunch  break. 

Lingle  Creek,  Treaster  Run 

These  two  similar  waterways  are  pretty  streams  that  Bow 
through  mountain  settings  of  hemlocks,  rhododendron,  and 
laurels.  Both  streams  follow  roads  that  can  be  reached  off 
Route  322  near  Milroy.  The  best  fishing  is  in  the  lower 
sections,  with  stocked  brook  and  brown  trout.  Regulars 
score  here  with  worms  and  minnows. 
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Laurel  Run  Reservoir 

For  the  trout  fisherman  who  enjoys  plying  deep,  still 
water  for  his  quarry,  there  is  Laurel  Run  Reservoir,  at  the 
base  of  Seven  Mountains  on  either  side  of  Rt.  322,  heading 
toward  State  College.  This  former  trout  stream  was 
impounded  over  a decade  ago  and  produces  a number  of 
impressively  big  brown  trout. 

It  is  limited  to  bank  fishing  only  along  the  northern 
shore,  and  while  you  shouldn’t  expect  to  limit  out  every 
day,  enough  large  fish  are  taken  to  have  created  a dedicated 
following  of  Laurel  Run  anglers.  No  ice  fishing  is 
permitted,  either. 

Laurel  Run  Reservoir  regulars  fool  the  big  brown  trout 
with  live  4-inch  or  5-inch  minnows  fished  on  the  bottom,  or 
as  close  to  the  bottom  as  they  can  with  the  use  of  slip 
bobbers.  Crankbaits  that  imitate  4-inch  or  5-inch  minnows 
also  score. 


Juniata  County 


East  Licking  Creek 

East  Licking  Creek  is  stocked  throughout  its  entire  20- 
mile  length.  It  affords  brook  and  brown  trout  action  in  its 
upper  section,  north  of  Clearview  Reservoir,  and  good 
brown  trout  and  rainbow  trout  fishing  in  its  lower  section, 
south  of  the  reservoir.  The  upper  section  is  accessible  for 
the  most  part  only  by  walking,  and  the  lower  section  flows 
through  farmland. 

This  stream  is  a good  minnow  stream,  and  regulars  who 
score  there  use  2-inch  minnows  on  ultralight  tackle  for 
consistent  action.  There  are  holdovers  here,  but  the  best 
fishing  occurs  in  April  and  May. 

If  you  take  Rt.  75  west  from  Port  Royal  about  15  miles, 
you  come  to  the  village  of  Honey  Grove.  Going  another 
five  miles  brings  you  to  East  Waterford.  These  two  towns 
have  Liberty  Valley  (also  called  Laurel  Run)  and  Horse 
Valley  runs,  respectively,  flowing  through  them.  These 
freestone  streams  originate  in  Perry  County  before 
emptying  into  Tuscarora  Creek.  These  are  both  stocked 


trout  streams.  The  best  fishing  occurs  here  in  April  through 
June  with  small  spinners  worked  on  ultralight  tackle. 

Tuscarora  Creek 

Beginning  at  East  Waterford  and  flowing  from  well  into 
Huntingdon  County  is  the  stocked  portion  of  Tuscarora 
Creek.  This  very  popular  stream  is  well-stocked  with  trout 
each  spring,  and  provides  good  early  season  fishing  with 
minnows. 

Tuscarora  Creek’s  35  miles  also  provide  excellent 
smallmouth  bass  action  from  May  to  October.  Small 
crayfish,  crankbaits,  and  spinners  worked  on  ultralight  gear 
are  good  offerings. 

Near  the  village  of  Reeds  Gap  off  Rt.  850  is  Willow  Run, 
another  wild  trout  stream.  This  stream  flows  through  game 
lands  250  and  is  an  excellent  brown  trout  stream. 
Overgrown  and  undercut  banks  and  abundant  brush  in 
many  sections  make  it  a tough  stream  to  fish,  but  the 
chance  of  landing  one  of  the  big  brownies  native  to  this 
stream  makes  the  effort  worthwhile  for  persistent  anglers. 
An  Adams,  Light  Hendrickson,  Blue  Quill,  Quill  Gordon, 
and  Blue  Dun  could  score  in  spring,  and  terrestrials  are 
good  summer  offerings. 

Returning  to  the  eastern  section  of  the  county  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Juniata  River  are  five  stocked  trout 
streams:  Lost  Creek,  Cocolamus  Creek,  Horning  Run,  Big 
Run,  and  Delaware  Creek.  These  streams  are  tributaries  to 
the  Juniata  River,  with  the  exception  of  Big  Run  which 
feeds  Lost  Creek. 

Big  and  Horning  runs  are  small  streams  attracting  local 
pressure.  Both  streams  can  be  reached  from  township  road 
527  west  of  Mifflintown.  Delaware  Creek  flows  through 
Thompsontown  on  its  way  to  the  Juniata  River.  It,  too,  is  a 
small  stream  favored  by  local  fishermen.  The  best  area  to 
fish  here  is  from  Thompsontown  downstream  to  the 
Juniata  River. 

Lost  Creek  and  Cocolamus  Creek  originate  near 
McAlisterville  east  of  Mifflintown  on  Rt.  35.  Above 
Oakland  Mills,  Lost  Creek  is  a clear  freestoner  with  good 
brook  trout  fishing.  Below  Oakland  Mills,  the  stream 


These  smallmouth  bass 
were  taken  from  the 
Juniata  River's  Mifflin 
County  portion.  A 
hellgrammite  offered  on 
ultralight  spinning  gear 
did  the  trick. 
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widens  and  flows  slower  through  farmlands,  where  it  offers 
better  brown  trout  fishing.  Lost  Creek  is  a good  bet  for 
minnows  early  in  the  season. 

Moving  farther  east  from  McAlisterville  on  Rt.  35  to  the 
village  of  Cocolamus,  you  find  the  headwaters  of 
Cocolamus  Creek.  This  meandering  stream  is  stocked  from 
Cocolamus  to  the  Perry  County  line.  Its  rich  insect 
population  and  limestone  influence  provide  excellent 
habitat  for  the  trout  and  good  fishing.  In  spring,  try  a Light 
Cahill  or  an  Adams.  In  the  fall,  nymphs  and  terrestrials 
fool  the  fish.  Cocolamus  Creek  warms  quickly  in  spring,  so 
it’s  a good  early  season  bet. 

Penns  Creek 

Penns  Creek  is  one  of  the  more  fabled  trout  waters  of  the 
East.  Its  excellent  fly  hatches  draw  fishermen  from  near  and 
far  each  spring.  The  spring  hatch  of  the  famous  Green 
Drake  mayfly  is  a sight  to  behold.  This  action  peaks  around 
Memorial  Day.  Patterns  that  score  include  the  Porcupine 
Quill,  Cut  Wing,  and  Haystack. 

A four-mile  stretch  of  this  stream  is  not  stocked  and  is 
catch-and-release  with  artificial  lures  only  with  no  trout 
allowed  taken.  This  section  can  be  reached  from  either  Poe 
Paddy  State  Park  near  the  Mifflin  and  Centre  County 
border  or  from  the  lower  section  near  Weikert  in  Union 
County. 

Juniata  River 

Much  is  said  regarding  trout  fishing  in  Mifflin  and 
Juniata  counties,  but  this  area  is  probably  best  known  for 
its  excellent  warmwater  fishing  in  the  Juniata  River. 

Generally  paralleling  Rt.  22  as  it  moves  eastward  through 


the  two  counties,  the  “Blue  Juniata”  is  regarded  by  many  as 
one  of  the  best  smallmouth  bass  fisheries  in  the  East. 

Its  abundant  forage  of  small  fish  and  varied  aquatic 
insect  life  provides  excellent  nourishment  for  gamefish. 

The  river  produces  unusually  large  hatches  of  dobson- 
flies,  or  hellgrammites,  as  the  immature  large  insects  are 
called,  during  late  spring.  This  large  insect  is  considered  a 
delicacy  by  smallmouth  bass.  Light  spinning  gear  and 
traditional  baitcasting  equipment  are  good  for  fishing  live 
bait  in  the  Juniata. 

Spring,  early  summer,  and  late  fall  are  the  best  times  to 
fish  for  the  smallmouth  in  the  Juniata.  Still,  they  are  caught 
throughout  the  year  after  the  river  warms  in  spring. 

Fishing  for  smallmouth  bass  is  nearly  a year-round  sport 
on  the  Juniata  River,  but  there  are  times  when  the  river  is 
more  productive  for  smallmouths.  The  month  of  May  and 
up  until  the  middle  of  June  seems  to  be  when  the  most  bass 
are  landed.  The  months  of  September  and  October  and  into 
early  November,  especially  after  the  first  or  second  killing 
frost,  is  the  time  when  most  of  the  bigger,  trophy  bass  are 
caught. 

The  river  is  usually  a little  higher  than  normal  during  this 
time,  and  the  bass  are  abundant  close  to  shore  in  the  eddies 
and  pockets  of  slower  water.  Drifting  a lure  or  bait  past  one 
of  the  spots  can  be  very  successful.  1 especially  enjoy  fishing 
a locally  produced  lure,  the  Felmlee  Hellgrammite,  for  bass 
and  rock  bass.  This  lure  so  closely  resembles  a live  hell- 
grammite that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a bass  actually 
swallow  the  rubber  lure.  At  this  time,  hellgrammites  are  an 
excellent  bait,  either  real  ones  or  imitations. 

Action-tailed  lures  are  very  good  during  spring,  too. 

Each  year  seems  to  be  particularly  successful  for  a different 
color  than  was  popular  the  preceding  season.  Yellow,  black, 
and  motor  oil  have  proven  to  be  good  colors  in  the  past, 
but  it  is  wise  to  have  numerous  colors  on  hand  and  try 
them  all. 

At  all  times  of  the  year,  minnow  imitators  are  good  baits. 
Rapalas,  Rebels,  and  Felmlee  Minnows  are  very  popular. 
Quarter-ounce  crankbait  crayfish  imitations  have  proven  to 
be  fish  catchers,  too. 
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As  summer  nears,  the  water  warms,  and  the  fish  tend  to 
be  found  in  faster  water.  Fishing  below  the  remnants  of  the 
old  fish  dams  in  fast,  shallow  water  can  be  very  productive. 
Using  surface  lures  such  as  Tiny  Torpedoes  and  other 
topwater  lures  in  this  fast  water  will  catch  fish. 

A relative  newcomer  to  the  Juniata  is  the  muskellunge. 
Since  its  initial  stocking  about  20  years  ago,  this  fish  has 
become  a prized  gamefish  in  the  Juniata.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  abundant  food,  it  grows  from  its  normal  stocked  size 
of  six  to  eight  inches  to  about  30  inches  in  three  years. 

The  muskellunge  is  not  native  to  the  Juniata,  but  walleye 
found  there  very  frequently  are  native,  although  they  are 
also  stocked  on  a regular  basis.  Until  recent  years,  the 
walleye  was  caught  only  by  a few  dedicated  anglers  in  the 
Juniata.  Sizes  of  10  pounds  were  not  uncommon,  but  it  was 
rare  for  a fisherman  to  have  a good  day  walleye  fishing  in 
the  river.  Still,  the  walleye  stockings  have  proven  successful, 
and  now  an  excellent  fishery  exists  for  this  much  sought- 
after  fish,  especially  in  late  fall  and  early  winter  before  ice 
conditions  hamper  fishing. 

Muskellunge,  although  their  season  begins  in  May,  are 
caught  much  more  frequently  in  winter  from  late  November 
through  December  until  ice  prevents  fishing.  During  winter, 
long  diving  lures  like  a Swim  Whizz  and  large  rubber-tailed 
jigs  are  used.  These  are  trolled  or  cast  in  the  deeper  eddies 
and  runs  of  the  river. 

While  winter  is  the  time  when  you  can  be  most  successful 
fishing  for  these  muskies,  spring  is  when  it  is  most 
enjoyable,  and  fishing  from  shore  can  be  as  productive  as 
from  a boat.  The  muskies  seem  to  like  the  deeper  eddies. 
When  one  particularly  nice  musky  is  caught  from  a pool, 
another  large  musky  moves  in  to  occupy  its  lair. 

Walleye  fishing  is  good  throughout  the  season,  but  it  is 
also  much  better  in  the  winter.  These  fish  are  usually  found 
in  the  slow,  deep  channels  of  the  river,  even  though  I have 
caught  walleye  in  about  every  type  of  water  in  the  river 
while  fishing  for  bass.  Winter  seems  to  offer  the  more 
consistently  large  fish  of  up  to  10  pounds. 

These  fish  are  primarily  minnow  and  small-fish  eaters,  so 
these  are  the  types  of  lures  you  should  use.  Recently,  we 
have  been  finding  larger  concentrations  of  yellow  perch  in 
the  river.  Perch  are  the  primary  walleye  food,  so  perch- 
colored  imitators  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  the  winter, 
white  or  yellow  rubber-tailed  jigs  are  popular  walleye- 
getters.  In  summer,  minnows  fished  in  the  deeper  pools  are 
the  ticket  to  big  walleye  success. 

Perhaps  less  glamorous,  but  with  a devout  following,  is 
the  channel  catfish.  This  predator  is  very  common  in  the 
Juniata,  along  with  its  smaller  cousin,  the  bullhead.  It  is 
readily  taken  on  a variety  of  baits  and  lures,  including 
surface  plugs  cast  at  night  by  bass  anglers.  More  than  once 
an  unwary  fisherman  has  thought  he  had  hooked  a world 
record  smallmouth,  only  to  find  this  sleek  river  greyhound 
on  the  end  of  his  line. 


The  channel  catfish  is  about  the  least  particular  of  what 
bait  or  lure  he  takes.  He  will  take  a surface  lure  almost  as 
quickly  as  a deep  runner.  Most  anglers  think  of  the  channel 
cat  as  a scavenger,  but  it  is  an  efficient  predator  and 
provides  excellent  eating. 

Catfishermen  like  high  water  in  the  spring  to  go  for  this 
big  fish,  and  while  the  channel  cat  will  take  artificials,  most 
anglers  use  bait  such  as  chicken  livers  or  large  minnows 
fished  on  or  near  the  bottom. 

Many  anglers  enjoy  fishing  for  the  abundant  panfish  in 
the  river,  primarily  rock  bass.  It  shares  its  environment  with 
the  redbreast  sunfish.  Both  are  found  throughout  the  river 
and  offer  excellent  table  fare.  Took  for  panfish  in  slow 
eddies,  near  fallen  trees,  and  against  sloping,  rocky 
shorelines.  Good  fish-takers  are  live  hellgrammites  and 
small  Rooster  Tails,  Mepps,  and  Vibrax  spinners.  Black  is 
the  best  spinner  color. 

The  Juniata  is  easily  reached  along  Rt.  22  322  in  Juniata 
County  by  taking  the  numerous  side  roads  leading  south 
and  west  from  here. 

In  Mifflin  County,  after  following  the  river  very  closely 
on  Rt.  22/322  before  entering  Lewistown,  it  is  best  to  cross 
the  Juniata  in  Lewistown  and  take  Rt.  103  west.  This  two- 
lane  road  follows  the  river  all  the  way  into  Huntingdon 
County  near  Mt.  Union. 

The  numerous  Fish  Commission  access  areas  located  in 
Mifflin  and  Juniata  counties  provide  launching  ramps  and 
ample  parking.  There  are  four  of  these  access  areas  in 
Juniata  County  and  three  in  Mifflin  County.  There  are 
varied  distances  between  these  access  areas  to  allow  plans 
for  just  about  any  length  float  trip,  from  a few  hours  to  a 
few  days. 

A good  day-long  trip  is  from  the  Lewistown  access  area 
to  the  Mifflintown  access  area,  or  from  the  Mifflintown 
access  area  to  the  Muskrat  Springs  area.  If  you  don’t  have 
much  time,  the  short  trip  from  the  Granville  access  area  to 
Lewistown  shouldn’t  take  more  than  four  to  six  hours. 

The  river  broadens  and  slows  a little  as  it  progresses 
through  Mifflin  and  Juniata  counties.  Its  average  depth  is 
perhaps  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet,  but  some  stretches 
are  six  to  10  feet,  while  others  are  barely  passable  in  a 
canoe. 

Spring  flows  create  deeper  water,  while  the  low  summer 
waters  allow  extensive  growth  of  aquatic  plants,  used  as 
cover  by  both  tiny  fry  and  fingerlings  born  only  months 
before  and  large  bass  and  muskellunge. 

For  the  angler  wishing  to  take  an  extended  trip  of  a few 
days  on  the  river,  there  are  few  commercial  camping  areas 
in  the  two  counties.  The  Locusts  Campground  in 
Lewistown,  Henry’s  Campground  and  Kasner’s 
Campgrounds  near  Port  Royal,  and  Zook  and  Lyters  in 
Centre,  are  about  the  only  places  where  you  could  find 
accommodations  to  park  a camper  or  pitch  a tent.  Zook 
and  Lyters  offers  cottages  for  rent. 

There  are  two  areas  on  the  river  where  you  should  be 
extra  careful  navigating  a boat  or  canoe.  The  “Newton 
Falls”  just  below  Newton  Hamilton  and  the  long  riffle  in 
“Logans”  just  as  you  enter  the  narrows  below  Lewistown 
can  be  tricky,  especially  to  the  novice.  1 would  advise 
getting  ashore  and  looking  these  sites  over  before 
attempting  them.  Both  can  be  portaged  with  little  difficulty. 

Larry  R.  Baker  is  waterways  conservation  officer  for 
Mifflin  and  Juniata  counties. 
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Net  Results 


by  Gerry  Kingdom 


The  highest  point  of  any  great 
novel  or  movie  is  known  as  its 
climax,  that  moment  of  peak 
dramatic  tension  when  the  reader  or 
viewer  discovers  the  outcome  of  a 
particular  conflict.  In  fishing,  that 
peak  occurs  the  instant  an  angler  or 
his  partner  attempts  to  net  a fish.  Still, 
far  too  many  fish  tales  end  unhappily 
because  of  improperly  handled  nets. 

To  use  a net  well,  follow  a few 
cardinal  rules  that  all  good  anglers 
abide  by.  First,  it’s  a worthwhile  idea 
to  decide  what  size  net  you’re  going  to 
need  even  before  embarking  on  a 
fishing  trip.  A net  that’s  too  small  may 
well  cost  you  an  unexpected  lunker. 
Better  that  it  be  a little  too  large. 

If  you’re  fishing  alone,  always  set 
the  net  in  a spot  where  it  can  easily  be 
reached  when  a fish  strikes.  I’d  hate  to 
have  to  count  all  the  fish  I’ve  seen 


missed  just  because  anglers  had  left 
their  nets  under  tackle  boxes  and  the 
like.  Know  where  your  net  is  at  all 
times,  and  keep  it  out  of  the  way  but 
ready  . 

When  you  are  about  to  land  a fish, 
always  keep  your  net  out  of  the  fish’s 
view  until  the  fish  is  within  reach. 
Nothing  gives  a frisky  bass,  trout,  or 
pike  the  impetus  for  flight  as  does  the 
sudden  sighting  of  metal  and  mesh. 

Another  important  point  to 
remember  is  that  a fish  should  be 
netted  as  it  moves  toward  you.  Never 
try  to  chase  after  a fish  that  is  moving 
away.  Lead  a fish  to  your  position 
and  then  swiftly  scoop  him  into  the 
mesh. 

Another  important  point  to 
remember  is  that  a played-out  fish  is 
much  easier  to  net  than  one  that  is 


still  rambunctious.  Horsing  a fish  in 
may  lead  only  to  losing  it  when  it’s 
finally  brought  to  the  net. 

Ideally,  a fish’s  head  should  be 
slightly  out  of  water  before  you  try  to 
net  him.  This  shows  that  he  is  very 
tired,  and  that  he  is  less  likely  to  bolt. 

As  far  as  net  movement  itself  goes, 
far  too  many  anglers  jab  at  a fish 
they’re  trying  to  net.  fhe  right  net 
movement  is  a single  unhesitating 
sweep  through  the  water.  When  a 
netter  jabs,  he  often  strikes  the  fish 
with  the  metal  lip  of  the  net,  and  this 
too  sends  a potential  catch  scurrying. 

Finally,  in  some  craft,  such  as 
canoes,  netting  can  be  downright 
dangerous,  so  for  safety’s  sake,  both 
the  angler  and  the  netter  should  be 
securely  positioned,  and  don’t  stand 
up  in  a small  boat  to  net  a fis  h.  |T7] 
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Wall  Charts 


Educational  and  entertaining  are  the  important  features  of 
these  wall  charts,  and  each  contains  the  highly  acclaimed 
artwork  of  artist  Tom  Duran.  Each  measures  17  inches  by  22 
inches,  and  they’re  suitable  for  framing.  Great  for  kids’  rooms 
dens,  offices,  and  practically  anywhere! 


QTY.  PRICE  TOTAL 


WALL  CHARTS 
in  full  color 

Frogs  of  Pennsylvania 
Snakes  of  Pennsylvania 
Turtles  of  Pennsylvania 
Salamanders  of 
Pennsylvania 
Cold  Water  Fishes  of 
Pennsylvania 
Warm-Cool  Water 
Fishes  of 
Pennsylvania 
Miscellaneous  Game 
Fishes  of 
Pennsylvania 

(illustrating  10  of  PA  's 
more  unusual  fishes) 

Panfish  of  Pennsylvania 
Migratory  Fishes  of 
Pennsylvania 


tuRTiBS  ® SALAMANDERS  oi  Pflunsslvania 


Name  

Street 

City State Zip 

total  amount  enclosed 


SEND  TO: 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Publications  Section 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 

Make  checks  payable  to: 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Be  sure  your  name  and  address  appear  both  on  this 
form  and  on  your  check. 


You’ve  got  a fishing 
friend  in  Pennsylvania 


Please  photocopy  this  form  if  you  don't  wish 
to  cut  your  magazine. 
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PERSPECTIVE  ON  A 
TRIP  TO  CHINA 


In  July  and  August  we  took 
advantage  of  a great  opportunity  to 
spend  three  weeks  in  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  through  China- 
U.S.  Scientific  Exchanges,  a non- 
profit foundation.  This  trip,  at  our 
own  expense,  involved  29  Americans, 
most  of  them  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
included  Commissioner  Leonard 
Green,  Clifford  L.  Jones,  Walter 
Lyon,  Representatives  Cole  and 
DeWeese,  Professor  Jack  Nesbitt,  and 
Richard  Rabold  and  William  Morris, 
both  officials  in  water  supply 
companies.  Ten  of  us  were 
accompanied  by  our  spouses. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to 
exchange  ideas  and  information  on 
water  quality  management,  water 
supply,  and  environmental  protection. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


and  most  of  the  participants  were 
involved  almost  daily  in  technical 
sessions  with  their  Chinese 
counterparts.  We  dealt  with  the 
Beijing  Municipal  Research  Institute 
of  Environmental  Protection,  the 
Tianjin  Scientific  and  Technical 
Exchange  Center,  the  Nanjing 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
South  China  Environment  Research 
Institute,  and  the  China  Guangzhou 
Science  and  Technology  Exchange 
Center  with  Foreign  Nations. 

These  technical  exchanges  were 
most  helpful  these  people  are  eager 
to  know  the  latest  in  technology 
related  to  air  and  water  pollution 
control.  They  want  information  on 
the  state  of  the  art  and  are,  frankly, 
trying  to  catch  up  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  after  decades  of  delay.  They 
were  warm  and  friendly,  and  although 
it  was  never  far  from  our  minds  that 
this  was  indeed  a Communist  country, 
what  has  brought  the  United  States 
and  China  together  were  not  common 
ideals,  but  common  interests.  China  is 
an  overpopulated  nation  with  a per 
capita  annual  income  that  averages 
about  $20  per  month  in  the  cities,  and 
perhaps  half  that  much  in  the 
countryside. 

Although  about  60  percent  of  the 
principals’  time  was  spent  in  technical 
sessions,  we  did  get  to  see  some  of  the 
sights  that  made  us  think  that  we  were 
really  just  walking  through  the  pages 
of  National  Geographic.  Although  we 
had  prepared  ourselves  with  extensive 
reading,  it  is  still  difficult  to  realize 
that  we  were  actually  there. 

We  saw  the  Great  Wall  north  of 
Beijing,  which  is  still  3,750  miles  long 
and  the  only  man-made  structure  that 
can  be  seen  from  satellites.  We  saw 
the  Ming  Tombs,  Mao’s  Mausoleum, 
the  Forbidden  City,  the  rapidly 
developing  industrial  cities,  and  a 
hard-working  populace  that  is  still 


poised  just  a crop  failure  or  flood 
away  from  widespread  famine.  In 
spite  of  abject  poverty  by  our 
standard,  the  people  are  clean  and 
their  children  are  beautiful. 

But  back  to  the  purpose  of  our 
visit,  which  was  to  discuss  water 
quality  and  how  to  improve  it.  One  of 
the  basic  tenets  one  learns  at  the  very 
beginning  is  not  to  drink  the  water — 
unless  it  has  been  boiled.  We  stayed  in 
government  guest  houses,  but  we 
understand  that  even  the  joint-venture 
western-type  hotels  had  the  highly 
decorated  thermos  of  boiled  water  in 
every  room — primarily  for  tea.  You 
can  let  it  cool  off  and  drink  it  and 
brush  your  teeth  with  it.  Even  in  a 
highly  sophisticated  water  supply 
company  facility  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  equipment,  and  guarantees  from 
the  operators  that  there  was  no 
harmful  bacteria  in  the  water,  they 
answered  our  question,  “Would  you 
drink  water  from  the  taps  here?”  with 
the  reply:  “The  Chinese  are  so 
accustomed  to  drinking  boiled  water 
that  they  will  continue  to  do  so.” 

We  have  a long  way  to  go  in  this 
country  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
drinking  water,  and  Pennsylvania, 
although  making  significant  strides  in 
this  direction,  is  struggling  to 
eliminate  waterborne  disease,  and 
even  to  prevent  widespread  epidemics. 
If  there  was  any  message  that  our 
group  carried  to  the  Chinese,  it  was 
that  while  they  are  expanding 
industrially  and  economically  that 
they  do  everything  from  the  beginning 
with  the  best  available  technology  and 
keep  it  modern.  At  the  same  time, 
China,  with  over  one  billion  of  the 
world’s  most  gifted  people,  can 
become  an  economic  giant  in  the  next 
century,  and  as  China  enjoys  more 
benefits  from  its  cooperation  with  the 
West,  it  will  be  ever  more  reluctant  to 
turn  back  to  the  road  to  the  East. 
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The  Cover 

This  month’s  front  cover,  photographed  by  Chuck 
Beckman,  shows  Rich  Beckman  releasing  an  8- 
pound  steelhead  at  Elk  Creek.  For  the  details  on 
steelhead  fishing  success,  turn  to  page  4.  The  back 
cover,  photographed  by  Russ  Gettig,  shows  a 
portion  of  Penns  Creek  in  Union  County. 
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About  20  years  ago,  anglers  had  to  fish  a sprawling 
Pacific  Coast  river  to  tangle  with  a full-blooded 
steelhead.  Times  change,  and  along  with  the 
introduction  to  the  Great  Lakes  of  other  Pacific  Coast  fish, 
coho  and  chinook  salmon,  came  plantings  of  West  Coast 
steelies  that  bolstered  late-season  angling.  Formerly,  in  the 
time  between  the  last  game  of  the  World  Series  and 
Christmas,  only  ore  freighters  plied  the  often  tempestuous 
waters  of  the  shallowest  Great  Lake.  These  days,  the  dream 
of  catching  a trophy  steelhead  or  brown  trout  becomes  a 
distinct  possibility  for  those  Erie  anglers  blessed  with 
patience,  luck,  and  Mother  Nature’s  full  cooperation. 

Good  news  travels  fast 

By  now,  anglers  are  aware  of  the  fine  fall  coho  and 
Chinook  salmon  action  found  along  the  40  miles  of 
Pennsylvania’s  lakefront.  The  steelhead,  if  anything,  would 
seem  to  be  an  improved  version  of  its  coho  cousin.  While 
steelhead  also  darken  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year, 
unlike  the  salmon,  they’ll  live  to  see  another  turn  of  seasons. 
Steelhead  remain  voracious  feeders  that  strike  realistic  lures 
well  into  October,  and  will  take  bait  right  through  to  the 
new  year.  And  while  Lake  Erie  treats  its  September  visitors 
more  kindly,  with  frequent  stretches  of  calm,  pleasant 
fishing,  the  late-season  angler  who  has  the  advantage  of 
choosing  his  days  can  experience  clear,  pleasant  scenery, 
and  unforgettable  memories  of  that  first  strike  of  the 
morning. 

The  perennial  efforts  of  the  Fish  Commission  and  other 
organizations  such  as  the  3CU  Trout  Club  favor  angler 
success  on  bright,  lively  steelies  ranging  from  3 to  1 2 
pounds  (the  state  record  stands  at  a whopping  15  pounds,  12 
ounces).  My  largest  fish  to  date,  an  Oregon-strain  trout  just 
over  1 1 pounds,  stripped  my  reel  to  within  feet  of  the  knot 
at  the  spool  arbor  before  1 managed  to  bring  it  in. 

The  salmon  run,  now  famous  for  its  large  run  of  hard- 
fighting  fish,  draws  crowds  that  descend  upon  the 
tributaries  each  autumn.  On  last  year’s  popular  Fish 
Commission-sponsored  “Fish-for-Free  Day,”  well  over  250 
people  turned  out  to  cast  at  the  mouth  of  Trout  Run,  a 
stream  that,  at  its  confluence  with  the  lake,  one  may  easily 
hop  across.  Luckily  for  steelheaders,  crowds  thin 
appreciably  as  the  season  stretches  into  November.  The 
streams  then  become  almost  deserted,  as  many  sportsmen 
exchange  fishing  rods  for  bird  dogs. 

Essentials 

Like  any  superb  fishery.  Lake  Erie  is  already  attracting 
its  own  conclave  of  legendary  steelhead  anglers.  There  are 
some  anglers  of  whom  it  is  said  that,  not  only  can  they  tell 
the  size  of  the  fish  by  the  way  it  strikes,  but  they  can  also 
tell  what  side  of  the  mouth  the  fish  is  using  to  taste  the  bait. 
True  or  not,  the  story  points  to  one  of  the  essentials  of  Erie 
steelheading:  a light,  sensitive  rod. 

The  ideal  rod  for  Erie  fishing  is  a 9-foot  to  12-foot 
“noodle  rod,”  available  at  any  tackle  shops  catering  to  Lake 
Erie  anglers.  Popular  rod  makers  now  market  noodle  rod 
blanks  for  anglers  with  the  time  and  temperament  to 
construct  a custom  rod.  Here,  too,  times  have  changed:  my 
8‘/^-foot  fly  rod  now  looks  puny  next  to  the  high-tech  12- 
foot  rods  towering  over  the  lake  shore. 


If  you  don’t  own  a noodle  rod,  don’t  despair:  alternatives 
range  from  medium-action  spinning  rods  to  heavier  fly  rods 
with  a spinning  or  spin-cast  reel  taped  to  the  handle.  A 
medium-large  reel,  spooled  with  8-pound-test  line, 
compliments  the  rod  well.  Terminal  tackle  varies  with  the 
day  and  the  conditions,  but  a good  supply  of  size  6 or  8 
baitholder  hooks  and  an  array  of  sinkers,  ranging  from 
splitshot  to  half-ounce  slip  sinkers,  bring  you  one  step 
closer  to  success. 


Bait 

By  now,  the  paradox  of  steelhead  fishing  should  be 
evident:  you’ll  need  to  use  as  light  a tackle  as  possible  to 
entice  the  fish  to  strike,  at  which  time  you’ll  need  as  heavy  a 
tackle  as  possible  to  land  them.  Fresh  salmon  roe  is  the 
number  one  fish  getter,  but  fresh  spawn  doesn’t  keep  for 
long,  so  most  anglers  freeze  the  eggs.  Salmon  sacks  (loose 
eggs  encased  in  nylon  mesh — better  for  stream  fishing 
where  a tougher  bait  is  needed),  nightcrawlers,  lively 
minnows,  and  five  or  six  grubs  strung  on  a small  hook  all 
produced  well  in  the  1984  season.  To  keep  the  bait 
suspended  slightly  off  the  bottom,  add  a small  piece  of 
styrofoam  or  a marshmallow  to  the  line. 

That  steelhead  at  the  end  of  your  line,  big  as  he  is,  will 
typically  only  mouth  the  bait,  sometimes  for  as  long  as  two 
minutes.  Too  frequently,  anglers  strike  at  the  first  tap  on 
the  rod,  only  to  pull  the  bait  right  from  the  trout’s  mouth. 
When  using  light  weights  or  slip  sinkers,  let  the  trout  run 
off  a few  yards  of  line  before  firmly  setting  the  hook.  As 
can  be  predicted,  fish  in  this  case  take  bait  deeply,  which  is 
sometimes  unfortunate,  because  most  Erie  regulars  prefer  to 
release  trout  of  less  than  20  inches  to  fight  another  day. 

Where  to  go 

Lakeshore  fishing  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  form 
of  Lake  Erie  steelheading.  Unlike  inland  stream  trout 
fishing.  Lake  Erie  fishing  is  hardly  lonely  by  nature. 
Nevertheless,  the  peace-seeking  angler  may  have  his  elbow 
room  and  score  on  fall  steelies. 
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The  Fish  Commission  has  a new,  8-page 
publication  that  details  information  on  Lake  Erie 
salmon  and  steelhead  fishing.  Included  in  the 
publication  are  subjects  like  best  baits  and  lures, 
tackle,  boat  fishing,  boating  safety,  shore  fishing, 
charter  fishing,  fish  identification,  and 
accommodations.  In  addition,  the  brochure  includes  a 
map  of  Lake  Erie  and  vicinity.  For  a free  copy,  send  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  business-sized  envelope  with 
requests  to:  Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 
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First  on  the  list  are  the  streams  themselves.  Elk  and 
Walnut  creeks  on  the  west  side  of  Erie,  and  Sixteen  Mile 
and  Twenty  Mile  creeks  on  the  east  side,  all  provide  good 
fishing  on  those  Erie  days  when  freightcar-sized  waves 
pound  the  beach.  When  fishing  the  streams,  be  considerate 
of  fellow  anglers.  Too  many  times,  I have  seen  fishermen 
wade  out  chest-high  into  the  small  streams  to  assure 
themselves  of  the  presence  of  fish,  before  plucking  a bait  or 
lure  into  the  hole.  Spooked  trout  stay  in  plain  sight  but 
sulk,  closed-mouthed,  so  remember  to  make  a stealthful 
approach  to  the  stream.  Furthermore,  regulations 
governing  the  streams  have  changed,  so  if  you  have  any 
questions  concerning  the  rules,  contact  the  Commission’s 
Northwest  Regional  Law  Enforcement  Office  at  1281  Otter 
Street,  Franklin,  PA  16323.  The  phone  number  is 
814-437-5774. 

Another  method  of  steelhead  angling  is  quite  productive 
on  clear,  calm  days,  and  requires  polarized  glasses  and 
comfortable  walking  shoes.  Steelhead  and  brown  trout,  like 
salmon,  are  nomadic  fish,  quickly  able  to  cover  large  areas 
of  water.  On  balmy,  Indian  Summer  days,  steelhead  and 
browns  often  cruise  in  the  cobble-colored  shallows,  chasing 
baitfish  and  making  barrel-sized  swirls.  While  walking  the 
shoreline,  eyes  peeled  for  signs  of  fish,  anglers  should  cast 
small  flashy  spoons  and  spinners  to  likely  looking  spots. 
Although  fish  caught  using  these  tactics  are  fewer  and 
farther  between,  they  typically  run  larger  than  fish  caught 
on  bait.  Til  never  forget  the  20-minute  gut-busting  fight  a 
streamlined  8-pounder  gave  me  one  sterling  day  last 
October. 

Action  from  boats 

Perhaps  the  most  overlooked  method  for  Indian  Summer 
steelhead  is  boat  fishing.  As  of  mid-October,  most  anglers 
have  already  mothballed  their  boats  for  winter.  Many  Erie 
anglers,  however,  now  keep  their  boats  ready  until  at  least 
Thanksgiving,  for  the  days  when  the  wind  calms  and  the 
water  clears.  A good  rule  to  follow  here  would  be  to  troll 
flashy,  realistic  lures  such  as  Johnson  Sprites,  size  3 
Rooster  Tails,  size  2 or  3 Mepps,  or  small  Rapalas  in  clear 
water,  and  to  fish  with  fresh  spawn  and  bobbers  in  coffee- 
colored  conditions.  Again,  when  trolling,  be  sure  to  fish  the 
isolated  shoreline  away  from  the  creeks  when  the  water  is 
clear. 

Finally,  whatever  method  you  choose,  the  most 
important  part  of  late  autumn  fishing  is  the  elements:  the 
angler  with  the  luxury  of  choosing  days  has  the  distinct 
advantage.  Of  course,  not  all  the  rewards  of  late  fall  fishing 
depend  on  the  weight  of  a stringer.  One  December  day 
several  years  ago,  1 arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Trout  Run 
amidst  a heavy  south  wind  that  had  broken  the  waves  and 
had  driven  the  leaves  into  separate  tempests.  1 barely  had 
time  to  admire  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  that  day,  and  to 
shed  an  unneeded  sweater,  when  my  rod  bowed  hard  with 
the  weight  of  a steelhead  in  deep  spawning  colors. 
Tailwalking  across  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  fish, 
coupled  with  the  rugged  splendor  of  the  Lake  Erie 
shoreline,  provided  memories  for  the  winter  to  come — when 
the  steelhead  would  prowl  safely  beneath  a cover  of  ice, 
when  even  the  freighters  would  rest  in  their  berths,  and 
when  I would  turn  to  repairing  and  restocking  the  tackle 
that  Lake  Erie  steelhead  tear  apart  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 


If  you  really  want  to  get 
into  the  nitty  gritty  and 
learn  something  about 
serious  trout  fishing,  the  wild 
trout  in  Falling  Spring  Run  at 
Chambersburg  and  in  other 
limestoners  can  teach  you 
lessons  that  you  can  use  in 
trout  fishing  throughout 
Pennsylvania. 


Each  year  when  I fish  for  wild 
trout,  1 am  reminded  of  a college 
course  1 had  in  anatomy.  Going  into 
the  final  exam,  we  were  responsible 
for  the  material  in  two  textbooks  of 
over  500  pages  each,  1 50  pages  of 
class  notes,  and  24  lab  experiments.  It 
sounds  almost  impossible  to 
comprehend  all  this  material,  and  we 
breathed  a sigh  of  relief  that  we  only 
had  to  go  through  school  once. 

But  just  look  at  what’s  available  for 
trout  fishermen.  There  are  separate 
books  on  brown  trout,  rainbow  trout, 
and  brook  trout.  You  have  two  books 
on  caddis  flies,  two  books  on 
stoneflies,  and  four  books  on  mayflies. 
There  are  two  books  telling  how  to 
fish  only  dry  flies,  two  for  the 
streamer  fishermen,  and  five  if  you 
want  to  learn  only  nymph  fishing. 
Maybe  the  college  course  was  easier. 

With  this  mountain  of  literature,  it 
becomes  readily  apparent  that  you 
must  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  This  is  where  the  wild  trout  in 
Falling  Spring  and  in  other 
limestoners  come  in. 

Once,  on  a beautiful  little  limestone 
spring  creek,  1 was  outsmarted  by  a 
good  brown  feeding  on  natural  trico 


duns.  After  15  minutes  of  frustrating 
refusals,  1 stopped  to  figure  out  what 
was  wrong.  As  1 sat  back  and  watched 
him  feed,  I was  aware  that  my  arm 
resting  on  my  knee  had  positioned  my 
watch  almost  in  a straight  line  to  the 
trout.  1 decided  to  time  him.  In  60 
seconds  that  brown  took  67  natural 
flies. 

Drag 

The  situation  was  about  as 
straightforward  as  you  can  hope  to 
find  when  trout  fishing.  Many 
variables  had  been  eliminated.  1 
definitely  knew  the  trout’s  exact 
location.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  what  he  was  feeding  on.  1 was 
sure  1 had  not  spooked  him.  1 had 
taken  several  other  good  fish  on  the 
fly  pattern  I was  using,  and  the  8x 
tippet  should  be  providing  a natural 
drift — or  was  it?  1 had  not  been  aware 
of  any  unnatural  drag  on  my  leader  as 
my  little  size  24  duns  drifted  over  the 
trout,  but  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side  1 
decided  to  try  a trick  1 learned  many 
years  ago. 

Even  the  finest  leader  tippets,  when 
acted  on  by  the  mixed  surface 
currents,  eould  produce  an 


undesirable  drag  or  pull  on  the  fly, 
producing  an  unnatural  presentation. 
There  are  many  casting  techniques  to 
use  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  this 
unnatural  drag,  such  as  the  lazy  S 
cast,  the  bounce  cast,  the  reach  cast, 
and  the  curve  cast,  to  name  only  a 
few.  1 tried  all  these  and  the  trout 
rudely  voted  each  one  down  as  fast  as 
1 brought  it  up.  1 simply  moved  up  or 
downstream  a few  feet  and  made  the 
presentation  from  that  position. 

Easing  my  way  back  down  to  the 
stream,  1 crawled  into  position  five 
feet  upstream  from  the  spot  from 
which  1 had  been  working  the  trout 
earlier.  On  the  first  drift  over  him,  the 
brown  gently  tilted  up  and  sucked  in 
my  fly.  Relocating  let  the  artificial 
dun  ride  naturally  in  the  trout’s 
feeding  lane,  unimpeded  by  the  leader 
being  pulled  by  the  mixed  currents. 

The  trout  on  Falling  Spring  readily 
put  all  their  cards  on  the  table,  and 
there  is  always  an  open  chair  if  you 
want  to  sit  down  and  play.  The  catch 
is  that  you  must  learn  to  play  by  their 
rules  if  you  hope  to  succeed.  In 
learning  these  rules  and  how  to  play 
by  them,  you  ean  learn  a tremendous 
amount  about  serious  trout  fishing. 
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These  tough  trout  quickly  teach  you 
which  fly  to  use.  A size  12  March 
Brown  dry  is  an  outstanding  pattern, 
and  it  takes  many  nice  trout  on  the 
freestoners  when  the  Stenunema 
vicarium  is  hatching,  but  as  a friend  of 
mine  found  out,  it  is  useless  on  Falling 
Spring  when  the  tricos  are  hatching. 
Thinking  he  could  not  handle  the  light 
leaders  and  small  flies,  my  friend 
insisted  on  sticking  with  an  old 
dependable,  which  worked  so  well  on 
the  mountain  stream  close  to  his 
home. 


He  may  as  well  have  stuck  it  in  his 
ear  lobe  on  the  first  cast,  because  1 
don’t  think  a single  trout  in  the  whole 
stream  gave  it  a second  look.  For  two 
hours  he  was  completely  skunked. 
When  most  of  the  spinner  return  was 
over,  I finally  convinced  him  to  try  a 
size  24  trico  male  spinner  because 
these  usually  bring  up  the  rear  of  the 
hatch.  In  the  next  half-hour,  he  was 
into  eight  good  trout. 

Though  there  are  primarily  only 
three  mayfly  hatches  on  this  stream, 
there  is  a wealth  of  information  to  be 
gained  from  the  ways  the  trout  feed 
on  each.  Again,  watch  the  fish  to 
learn  the  rules.  About  half-way 
through  the  trico  hatch,  for  instance,  1 
have  seen  some  trout  locked  in  on 
emerging  duns  and  others  which  had  a 
definite  preference  for  the  returning 
female  spinners  laying  eggs— just  keep 
your  eyes  open. 

During  the  sulfur  hatch,  many  good 
fish  continue  to  work  on  the  nymphs 
and  emergers  long  after  the  surface  is 
covered  with  adult  duns.  Another 
angling  friend  who  was  one  of  the 
most  capable  regulars  on  this  stream 
had  a sparse  wet  fly  that  he  always 
used  well  into  the  hatch  with 
outstanding  success.  Later  in  the  day 
you  really  have  to  keep  your  eyes 
open  to  see  if  the  trout  are  working  on 
the  duns  or  on  the  spinners,  because 


they  may  both  be  on  at  the  same  time. 
It  does  make  a difference  which  you 
show  the  trout.  Sure,  some  will  take 
either,  but  why  not  put  the  odds  on 
your  side  by  watching  to  see  just 
which  one  a particular  fish  is 
feeding  on? 

Anticipation 

The  little  olives  can  be  a real  trick 
hatch.  These  delicate  little  Hies  come 
off  several  times  a year,  and  it  can  be 
more  difficult  to  anticipate  the  exact 
emergence  dates  than  with  the  sulfurs 
and  tricos.  On  several  occasions,  1 
have  mistakenly  assumed  a certain 
trout  was  rising  to  terrestrials,  and 
only  after  many  refusals  and  checking 
the  water  closely  did  1 notice  these 
little  olives.  Naturally,  if  the  hatch 
becomes  concentrated  enough,  many 
good  fish  lock  in  on  these  flies  and 
.don't  even  look  at  a beetle  or  ant. 

1 am  constantly  amazed  by  the  way 
these  little  olives  seem  to  write  their 
own  rulebook,  and  only  the  trout  can 
understand  it.  1 have  been  on  the 
stream  every  day  for  four  or  five 
consecutive  days  and  had  good 
hatches  only  to  return  the  next  day 
and  find  hardly  any  flies. 

One  evening  after  a full  day  fishing, 
my  partner  and  1 were  comparing 
notes.  1 was  very  surprised  when  he 
said  the  olive  hatch  on  his  part  of  the 
stream  had  been  one  of  the  heaviest 
he  had  ever  seen.  They  were  few  and 
far  between  in  my  area.  The  amazing 
part  of  this  is  that  we  were  only  a 
half-mile  apart.  1 have  seen  this 
happen  on  freestone  streams,  but 
usually  the  stream  bottom  and  flow 
rates  are  quite  different,  such  as  a 
slow  silty  area  versus  a rocky  riffle  or 
a heavy  boulder  run  versus  a gentle 
gravel  riffle.  Here  we  have  an  entirely 
different  habitat  for  the  insects  but 
this  was  not  the  case  that  day  on 
Falling  Spring. 

Just  as  those  fish  taught  me  about 
currents,  feeding  patterns,  casting,  and 
insect  hatches,  they  also  showed  me 
that  some  tackle  was  much  better 
suited  for  delicate  fishing  than  other. 

Tackle 

Due  to  the  delicacy  and  accuracy 
these  fish  demand,  I find  1 get  my  best 
results  with  rods  that  balance  with  3- 
weight,  4-weight,  or  5-weight  lines.  On 
many  occasions,  you  find  yourself 
working  over  good  fish  less  than  20 


feet  away.  Rods  requiring  lines 
heavier  than  a 5-\veight  seldom 
perform  well  at  this  distance. 

fhere  are  also  certain  demands  for 
lines  and  leaders  for  this  type  of 
fishing.  1 use  both  weight  forward  and 
double  taper  fly  lines  here,  and  1 think 
each  can  do  a good  job.  1 strongls 
disagree  with  cutting  the  first  two  feet 
of  the  line  as  some  suggest.  In  fact. 

I’m  working  with  one  line 
manufacturer  right  now  in  an  attempt 
to  develop  some  special  dry  fly  lines 
with  even  longer  front  tapers. 

The  most  common  problem  1 see 
confronting  new  anglers  on 
limestoners  is  the  inability  to  control 
the  12-  to  15-foot-long  leaders  they 
are  casting.  Not  only  are  these 
unnecessary,  but  when  fishing  to  a 
trout  20  feet  away  with  five  feet  of  line 
and  15  feet  of  leader,  they  are  making 
work  out  of  w hat  should  be  fun. 

The  final  lesson  these  wild  trout 
teach  is  the  proper  procedure  they 
require  in  being  fought  and  landed. 
The  large  fish  here  and  the  light 
leaders  required  present  many 
problems  seldom  encountered  on 
many  other  Pennsylvania  streams.  1 
like  to  try  to  anticipate  what  a big  fish 
will  do  before  he  does  it.  Often 
reducing  the  rod  pressure  on  a hooked 
trout  can  be  more  beneficial  than 
applying  extra  pressure  once  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  head  for  a 
brushpile  or  a weedbed.  You  are 
kidding  yourself  if  you  think  you  can 
horse  a 20-inch  trout  on  an  8x  leader. 
Try  to  stay  below  your  trout  and 
outsmart  him. 

Finally,  remember  that  a 1.75-mile 
section  of  Falling  Spring  is  a 
Limestone  Springs  Wild  Trout  Water, 
and  that  in  this  section,  no-harvest, 
fly-fishing-only  rules  apply.  For  more 
details,  see  page  23  of  your  1985 
Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and 
Laws. 

By  showing  these  trout  adequate 
respect  and  learning  to  play  the  game 
by  their  rules,  you  may  find  that  one 
season  on  a limestone  stream  will 
teach  you  more  than  five  seasons  on 
most  other  streams. 


Writer-phoiographer  Harry  IT. 
Murray  is  a teacher,  anghny  guide, 
and  lecturer.  His  favorite  waterways 
include  the  Letort,  Falling  Springs, 
Penns  Creek,  and  Big  Spring. 
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Pennsylvania 
League  of 
Angling  Youth 


by  Larry  Shaffer 


One  of  the  most  pleasant 
experiences  anglers 
throughout  the  state  can 
enjoy  from  time  to  time  is  taking  a 
youngster  fishing.  It’s  a rewarding, 
satisfying  feeling  to  know  you  have 
helped  introduce  a young  person  to 
fishing  and  to  the  great  outdoors,  to 
nurture  a strong  bond  with  nature, 
and  to  help  the  young  boy  or  girl 
learn  the  ideals  of  true  sportsmanship 
and  to  appreciate  the  environment. 
Understanding  this  idea,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
developed  an  educational  program 
designed  for  young  people  that  has 
proved  to  be  very  effective  in  helping 
youngsters  better  understand  the 
complex  world  we  live  in,  while  also 
helping  them  improve  their  fishing 
skills  and  learn  about  boating  safety. 

The  Pennsylvania  League  of 
Angling  Youth  (PLAY)  is  geared 
primarily  toward  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
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Bob  Brown 


Bill  Hess,  Director  of  the  Warminster 
Township  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department,  displays  the  certificate 
recognizing  the  department’s 
sponsorship  of 350  PLA  Y 
memberships. 

PLAY  Sponsorship 

Even  though  thousands  of  kids 
are  learning  about  fishing,  boating, 
and  conservation  in  PLAY,  many 
more  children  haven’t  yet 
discovered  PLAY.  With  your  help, 
though,  they  can.  Individuals, 
organizations,  and  businesses  can 
now  become  supporting  members 
of  PLAY  by  sponsoring  10  or  more 
$2  memberships  for  children.  For 
complete  details,  contact  PLAY  at 
the  address  at  the  end  of  the  article. 


PLA  Y is  geared  primarily  to  fourth,  fifth, 
can  join. 

six  grade  levels,  but  kids  of  any  age 
can  join.  In  addition,  many  teachers, 
scout  leaders,  and  others  who  work 
with  youth  have  found  a membership 
to  be  an  important  source  of  teaching 
materials. 

The  cost  is  nominal.  For  just  S2  a 
year,  each  member  receives  a 
membership  card,  a colorful  emblem 
to  sew  on  his  or  her  jacket  or  add  to  a 
collection,  a packet  of  Fish 
Commission  publications,  and  a 
quarterly  newsletter.  Each  member 
also  has  access  to  a Fish  Commission 
correspondence  center  to  get  answers 
to  questions  about  fishing,  boating, 
and  conservation. 

PLAY  is  unique,  because  its 
primary  objectives  are  to  help 
youngsters  become  better  anglers,  safe 
boaters,  and  more  appreciative  of  the 
aquatic  environment  that  is  theirs  to 
enjoy  and  so  important  to  their  lives. 

Put  all  together,  it  gives  the 
youngsters  a chance  to  show  a real 
concern  for  our  rivers,  streams,  and 
lakes,  and  for  the  life  that  inhabits 
them. 

The  newsletter,  delivered  four  times 
a year,  is  filled  with  tips  to  help  kids 
catch  more  and  bigger  fish;  articles 
about  the  different  kinds  of  fish, 
insects,  and  other  life  that  calls 
Pennsylvania  waters  “home";  boating 
information  important  to  young 
people;  and  a review  of  the  problems 
of  pollution  and  conservation  in  a 
way  that  young  people  can  understand. 


and  sixth  graders,  hut  kids  of  any  age 

Good  sportsmanship  is  a vital  goal 
of  the  PLAY  program.  We  feel 
confident  that  youngsters  who  learn 
the  importance  of  true  sportsmanship 
early  in  life  keep  those  values  as 
adults. 

Remember  that  membership  in 
PLAY  costs  only  S2  for  the  year,  and 
with  each  renewal  the  member  gets  a 
new  packet  of  publications,  a different 
emblem,  and  a new  series  of  quarterly 
newsletters.  The  colorful  emblems  are 
fast  becoming  collector’s  items,  and 
members  look  forward  each  year  to 
receiving  the  new  patch. 

Many  sportsmen’s  clubs  and 
numerous  individuals  have  sponsored 
memberships  for  some  youngsters 
they  know.  These  clubs  have  taken  on 
this  commitment  as  an  important, 
worthwhile  project,  knowing  that  the 
youth  of  today  will  be  tomorrow’s 
leaders  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  our 
natural  resources. 

If  you  would  like  more  information 
about  PLAY,  send  a self-addressed, 
stamped  business-sized  envelope  to 
PLAY,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg.  PA  17105-1673. 

Larry  Shaffer  creates  and  produces 
the  Fish  Commission 's  weekly  radio 
broadcasts,  from  which  this  article  is 
adapted.  Commission  broadcasts  can 
he  heard  on  70  AM  and  FM  radio 
stations  throughout  Pennsylvania. 


Tom  Fegely  Art  Michaels 


by  Art  Miichaels 


fter  a day  of  steady  rain  last 
summer,  the  Susquehanna 
River  was  high  and  swift,  but 
not  too  muddy.  Mid-morning 
sunshine  heralded  a clearing  trend, 
and  anglers  who  were  encouraged  by 
the  clearing  weather  launched  their 
boats. 

Two  fishermen  in  a 14-foot  John 
boat  were  anchoring  in  the  current, 
getting  set  up  to  drift  live  minnows 


along  the  bottom  in  hopes  of  fooling 
catfish,  but  their  ploy  didn’t  last  long. 
They  had  anchored  from  the  stern  of 
the  boat.  As  soon  as  the  anchor 
gripped  the  bottom,  the  water  level 
quickly  rose  toward  the  top  of  the 
stern.  The  boat  listed  dangerously 
closer  to  the  waterline  each  time  the 
angler  nearest  the  engine  moved 
toward  the  stern,  so  the  two  anglers 
huddled  helplessly  near  the  bow  at  the 
mercy  of  the  swift,  relentless  current. 

Another  boater  nearby  came  to 
their  rescue.  Cutting  the  anchor  line 
was  the  only  escape,  so  with  the  swipe 
of  a sharp  knife,  the  boat  stern 
popped  up,  free  again,  and  the 
embarrassed,  frightened  anglers 
motored  expressionless  toward  the 
access  ramp. 


Is  anchoring  from  the  stern  in  a 
current  always  dangerous?  You  bet  it 
is,  and  it’s  one  of  several  dangers  that 
are  special  to  small  boats.  If  you  own 
a 12-foot  to  14-foot  semivee  or  John 
boat,  take  heed  of  hazardous  small- 
boat  situations,  consider  your  boat’s 
limits,  and  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of 
small-boat  safety. 

Anchoring 

Take,  for  example,  those  guys  who 
anchored  from  the  stern.  No  one 
should  anchor  from  the  stern  in  any 
boat,  but  a small  craft  like  a John  boat 
is  doubly  dangerous  because  even  in 
safe  operation  it  has  only  a small 
amount  of  freeboard  the  distance 
between  the  waterline  and  the  top  of 
the  gunwale. 


The  problem  with  anchoring  from 
the  stern  is  that  the  rushing  current 
pulls  the  boat  transom  closer  and 
closer  to  the  waterline  as  the  boat 
hangs  in  the  flow.  When  a boater 
discovers  the  predicament,  his 
reaction  is  to  rush  to  the  boat  stern 
and  pull  up  the  anchor.  But  the  added 
weight  of  an  angler  moving  closer  to 
the  stern,  combined  with  the  weight  of 
an  outboard  motor,  is  often  enough  to 
plunge  the  transom  below  the 
waterline.  When  that  happens, 
nothing  can  prevent  a swamping. 

In  most  cases,  cutting  the  anchor 
line  quickly  is  just  about  the  only 
measure  that  can  prevent  a sinking. 

But  if  you  can  reach  the  oars  without 
pushing  the  transom  underwater,  you 
might  be  able  to  row  upstream 

/ Above  are  two  Delaware  River 
jjishermen  demonstrating  good  safety 
habits.  They  are  anchored  in  the 
' current  from  the  bow,  and  they  are 
remaining  seated  while  playing  and 
landing  a fish. 
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enough  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
transom  or  free  the  anchor. 

Anchoring  from  the  bow  and  stern 

Publications  for 
Small-Boat  Anglers 

For  more  details  on  small-boat  safety, 
the  Fish  Commission  has  available  a 
variety  of  publications.  Here  are  some 
you  may  want  to  consider: 

• Survival  in  Cold  Water  is  a 
pamphlet  that  describes  the 
dangers  of  immersion  in  cold  water. 
Topics  include  what  specifically 
happens  to  the  body  in  cold  water, 
what  to  do  in  the  water  to  conserve 
heat,  how  to  be  prepared,  and  first  aid 
for  victims. 

• Personal  Flotation  Devices  is  an 
illustrated  pamphlet  that  shows  the 
different  kinds  of  PFDs  and  how  each 
is  used. 

• Sportsmen  and  Small  Boats  is  a 16- 


so  that  the  boat  is  held  perpendicular 
to  the  current  is  also  dangerous.  If  the 
bow  line  breaks  or  becomes  untied,  or 
if  the  bow  anchor  becomes 
disconnected  underwater,  you  are  left 
with  only  the  stern  anchor  and  the 
likelihood  of  a swamping  from  the 
stern. 

Anchoring  only  from  the  bow  is  the 
best  course.  You  could  use  line  guides 
mounted  at  the  bow  and  inside  the 
boat  at  the  top  of  the  gunwale  to 
control  the  anchor  from  the  stern, 
where  you  might  often  sit,  or  you 
could  purchase  a device  made 
specially  for  securing  the  anchor  at 
the  bow. 

Falls  overboard 

If  you  stand  in  a small  boat, 
perhaps  to  cast  or  play  a hooked  fish, 
you  are  creating  another  dangerous 
situation.  Small  semivees  and  John 
boats  are  not  made  for  standing. 
Anglers  who  stand  in  them  sometimes 
fall  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  into 
the  water. 

Unlike  larger  craft,  small  semivees 
and  John  boats  have  flat  bottoms  and 
no  keel-like  stabilizing  structures.  For 
this  reason,  a small  boat  is  the  least 
stable  craft.  When  an  angler  stands  in 
a small  boat,  edging  closer  to  the 
gunwale,  the  boat  can  slide  easily  and 
quickly  behind  him,  throwing  the 
angler  headfirst  over  the  side. 

Falls  overboard  are  dangerous  for 
surprising  reasons.  According  to  Fish 
Commission  data,  drowning  victims 

page  booklet  that  covers  topics  like 
cold-water  survival,  PFDs.  anchoring, 
weather,  dams,  choosing  a small  boat, 
and  maneuvering  in  rivers  and 
streams. 

These  three  publications  are  free. 

• Pennsylvania  Basic  Boating  is  the 
Fish  Commission’s  84-page  book  on 
the  rudiments  and  requirements  for  all 
Commonwealth  boaters.  The  book’s 
26  chapters  detail  information  on  boat 
types,  equipment,  navigation,  safety, 
emergency  measures,  and  a skipper’s 
duties.  This  book  is  available  for  $1 
postpaid.  Makes  checks  and  money 
orders  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission. 

To  receive  these  publications, 
contact;  Boating,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. — AM 
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who  fell  out  of  small  boats  were  in 
reasonably  good  physical  condition 
and  were  fair  to  excellent  swimmers. 
They  weren’t  injured  by  the  fall  itself, 
either.  Indications  from  accident 
investigations  are  that  the  hidden 
danger  in  falls  overboard  is  the 
sudden,  unexpected  immersion, 
especially  in  cold  water. 

The  effect  of  cold  water — water 
that’s  less  than  70  degrees—  is  much 
like  the  shock  we’ve  all  experienced  of 
the  warm  shower  water  suddenly 
turning  cold.  It  stuns.  But  the  grip-like 
effect  of  cold  water  on  an 
unsuspecting  victim  is  so 
overwhelming  and  frequently  lasts 
long  enough  so  that  the  victim  cannot 
recover  and  get  his  or  her  bearings  in 
time. 

PFDs 

One  way  you  can  greatly  maximize 
your  safety  in  a small  boat,  especially 
in  falls  overboard,  is  to  wear  a PFD — 
personal  flotation  device.  In  boats  up 
to  16  feet  long,  you  are  required  to 
have  a type  I,  II,  III,  or  IV  approved 
device  available  for  each  person  on 
board.  You’re  not  required  by  law  to 
wear  a PFD.  But  putting  on  a PFD  is 
very  difficult  while  you’re  treading 
water,  especially  when  you’re  suddenly 
imm.ersed  in  cold  water,  and  that 
doesn’t  include  the  additional 
dangerous  ingredients  of  wind  or 
current. 

Wearing  the  appropriate  device  is 
the  safest  choice.  Type  I and  type  II 
PFDs,  which  are  designed  to  turn  an 
unconscious  person  face  up  vertically 
or  slightly  on  his  back  in  the  water, 
are  a bit  uncomfortable,  but  children 
and  nonswimmers  should  wear  them 
no  matter  what.  Type  I and  II  PFDs 
have  the  most  flotation  material,  so 
they  are  the  right  PFDs  for  children 
and  non-swimmers,  and  for  others 
when  immediate  rescue  is  unlikely.  In 
fact,  children  under  nine  years  of  age 
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and  all  non-swimmers  are  required  to 
wear  PFDs  on  Fish  Commission  and 
state  park  waterways. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  might  want 
to  wear  a type  111  PFD,  a more 
comfortable  device  made  to  be  worn 
at  all  times.  Some  type  Ills  double  as 
fishing  vests. 

Top-quality  type  111  PFDs,  and 
other  life  vests,  are  available  in  all 
kinds  of  sporting  goods,  fishing,  and 
marine  supply  stores,  and  they’re  also 
available  from  mail  order  firms  such 
as  Cabela’s,  Bass  Pro  Shops,  and 
Sears.  The  cost  of  a type  111  device  is 
around  $30-$50,  and  they  come  in  a 
great  variety  of  sizes,  enough  to  fit 
anyone. 

Most  anglers  equip  their  small 
boats  with  type  IV  throwable  devices 
that  are  used  as  seat  cushions,  which 
meets  the  legal  requirements. 
Nevertheless,  the  type  IV  throwable 
device  isn’t  a substitute  for  the  greater 
safety  of  wearing  an  appropriate 
device. 

Remember  that  the  key  to  falls 
overboard  is  the  sudden,  unexpected 
immersion.  The  main  idea  is  that 
wearing  a PFD  often  lets  a victim  stay 
at  the  surface  so  that  he  or  she  can 
recover  quickly  and  affect  his  or  her 
own  rescue. 

Fish  Commission  and  Coast  Guard 
data  match  on  this  PFD  point:  An 
estimated  85  percent  of  all  boating 
accident  fatalities  would  not  have 
perished  if  the  victims  had  been 
wearing  PFDs. 

Overloading 

Another  safety  concern  for  small- 
boat  operators  is  overloading,  because 
it’s  frequently  a cause  of  capsizing. 
Sure,  you  want  to  take  everything 
with  you  that  you  think  you  need,  but 
consider  the  information  on  your 
boat’s  capacity  plate,  and  heed  it. 

Improper  loading  can  also  cause  a 
capsizing.  Be  sure  your  gear  is 
properly  stowed  so  that  the  weight  in 
the  boat  is  distributed  evenly. 

For  example,  a full  6-gallon  gas 
tank  weighs  about  50  pounds,  and  a 
deep-cycle  battery  weighs  about  50 
pounds.  Both  items  are  frequently 
placed  at  the  transom.  Add  your 
weight  and  the  weight  of  the  engine  to 
the  stern  load,  and  you  may  already 
be  improperly  set-up,  especially  if  the 
only  bow  load  is  a lightweight  person 
or  some  fishing  tackle. 


Accident  data  reveals  that  boats 
improperly  loaded  in  this  way  plow 
through  the  water— the  boat  bow 
rides  way  up.  the  transom,  very  low. 
An  angler  who  discovers  that  his  boat 
isn’t  planing  properly  often  cuts  the 
engine  quickly  at  high  speed,  and  the 
backwash  rushes  easily  over  the  low 
freeboard  at  the  transom,  swamping 
the  boat. 

Low-head  dams 

Another  danger  for  small  boats  is 
low-head  dams.  Pennsylvania  has 
about  2,000  of  them!  The  term  “low- 
head”  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  a 
“small”  dam.  “Head”  refers  to  the 
amount  of  water  the  structure  holds 
back,  even  though  in  most  cases  low- 
head  dams  just  happen  to  be  small. 

These  dams  are  doubly  dangerous. 
From  upstream  you  can’t  see  them, 
and  if  you  capsize  over  one,  escape  is 
terribly  difficult  if  not  impossible, 
even  for  those  excellent  swimmers 
who  are  wearing  PFDs. 

The  action  of  water  going  over  the 
dam  is  this  hazard’s  main  ingredient. 
The  water  is  first  shot  out  from  the 
base  along  the  bottom  and  then  pulled 
back  toward  the  dam  on  the  surface. 
Then  it’s  pushed  down  toward  the 
base  of  the  dam  and  out  again. 
Escaping  this  deadly  cycle  is  very 
difficult,  and  debris  near  the  base  of 
the  dam  can  cause  additional  injury, 
also  contributing  to  drowning.  Low- 
head  dams  are  particularly  dangerous 
in  spring  because  the  water  is  cold  and 
the  flow  is  swiftly  increased. 

To  avoid  low-head  dams,  you  have 
to  know  the  waterway  you’re  fishing. 
Get  river  maps  to  locate  dams,  or  find 
out  where  they  are  from  local  tackle 
and  bait  shops  or  marinas. 

Sure,  the  areas  below  dams  are 
good  fishing  spots,  but  going  near  a 
low-head  dam  for  any  reason  requires 
extra-special  consideration. 

Finally,  remember  that  small  boats 
have  special  safety  requirements  and 
problems.  By  becoming  aware  of  the 
safety  matters  common  to  small 
boats,  you  can  avoid  danger  and  get 
the  most  from  your  craft. 


Art  Michaels  is  editor  q/' Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  Boat  Pennsylvania.  He’s  a 
16-year  veteran  of  small-boat  angling, 
frequently  fishing  from  his  12-  foot 
aluminum  semivee. 


by  Lois  Howard 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish 

Commission  has  been  in 
existence  for  nearly  120 
years — and  over  the  years  it  has  been 
greatly  assisted  by  volunteer  help. 
Right  from  the  beginning,  volunteers 
of  one  type  or  another  have  stepped 
forward  to  help  in  many  ways.  Those 
of  us  in  the  Office  of  Information 
spend  much  time  telling  sportsmen 
what  the  Commission  is  doing  for 
them — let’s  turn  it  around  and  tell  the 
other  side  of  the  story. 

In  the  early  days  of  the 
Commission,  much  of  the  assistance 
involved  fish  planting.  Before  1931, 
interested  citizens  applied  for  fish  and 
the  fish  were  sent  by  rail  to  the 
individual  who  was  responsible  for 
stocking  them. 

In  1870,  private  citizens  purchased 
and  released  450  smallmouth  bass  in 
the  Delaware  River  near  Easton. 
Shortly  afterwards,  a number  of  other 
public-spirited  citizens  living  along  the 
Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  rivers 
purchased  a number  of  bass  from  the 
same  locality  on  the  Potomac  and 
released  them  in  these  two  streams. 
Thus,  they  began  some  of  the  best 
smallmouth  bass  fishing  on  the  East 
Coast. 

In  1897,  the  legislature  adjourned 
without  making  an  appropriation  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Fish 
Commission.  Again,  the  public  rallied 
in  support  of  the  Commission  and 
raised  the  necessary  funds  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  continue  its  work 
of  restoring  the  state’s  fisheries. 

Six  years  later,  in  1903,  the  citizens 
of  Bellefonte,  Centre  County,  raised 
$3,500  to  pay  for  the  land  to  build  a 
fish  hatchery  and  also  the  cost  of 
extending  a railroad  siding  to  the 
hatchery. 


In  that  same  year  the  people  of 
Pleasant  Mount,  Wayne  County, 
turned  over  the  deeds  to  the  land 
where  the  Pleasant  Mount  hatchery 
now  stands.  The  occasion  was  made  a 
general  holiday  in  the  town. 

In  1905,  the  people  of  Crawford 
County  donated  land  for  a hatchery 
which  was  located  one  mile  from 
Conneaut  Lake.  This  hatchery, 
however,  was  abandoned  in  1911. 

Today,  things  are  different.  Fish  are 
reared  at  the  Commission’s  modern 
fish  cultural  stations,  and  transported 
to  the  streams  in  aerated  tank  trucks 
by  Commission  personnel.  One  thing 
hasn’t  changed,  however.  The 
Commission  trout  stocking  program 
would  be  an  impossible  task  without 
the  help  of  local  sportsmen  who  each 
year  assist  hatchery  personnel  and 


waterways  conservation  officers  in 
stocking  more  than  5 million  trout  in 
nearly  5,000  miles  of  approved  trout 
waters  each  year. 

Cooperative  nurseries 

Pennsylvania  anglers  are  also 
indeed  fortunate  that  a dedicated 
group  of  sportsmen  in  the 
Commonwealth  believes  that  raising 
fish  is  as  much  fun  as  catching  them. 
These  sportsmen,  who  man 
Pennsylvania’s  187  cooperative 
nurseries,  deserve  considerable  public 
attention  and  acclaim  for  their  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Keystone  State’s 
anglers. 

From  a modest  beginning  more 
than  50  years  ago,  the  cooperative 
nurseries  have  increased  in  number. 
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Volunteers  of  the  Philips  burg  Rod  and  Gun  Club  in  Centre  County,  for  one 
group,  have  been  helping  the  Commission  raise  and  stock  trout  for  more  than 
50  years. 


and  there  are  now  units  located  in  50 
counties.  Although  most  of  them  are 
engaged  in  trout  production,  several 
rear  warmwater  species  and  salmon. 

Many  people  have  donated  land  on 
which  to  establish  these  nurseries. 
These  locations  are  varied,  and  many 
are  unique.  For  instance,  the  Oil  City 
Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  used  a children’s  circular 
boat  ride  in  a Venango  County 
amusement  park  for  its  first  nursery, 
and  the  Eldred  Conservation  Club  in 
McKean  County  built  a nursery  from 
redwood  storage  tanks.  Today,  most 
units  are  constructed  of  cement  or 
cement  blocks. 

Although  vandalism,  rising  food 
costs,  disease,  and  weather  have 
always  been  problems,  these  dedicated 
men  and  women  don’t  give  up  easily. 
The  Cooperative  Nursery  Program 
goes  on  and  is  still  growing.  In  1984, 
these  volunteers  stocked  more  than  a 
million  fish  in  Commonwealth  waters 
for  the  enjoyment  of  their  fellow 
anglers. 

DWCOs 

Although  many  Pennsylvania 
anglers  may  never  actually  come  in 
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contact  with  some  of  these  dedicated 
volunteers,  probably  most  fishermen 
and  boaters  at  one  time  or  another 
have  met  one  of  the  Commission’s 
deputy  waterways  conservation 
officers  (DWCO). 

These  people  are  the  part-time 
officers  who  work  many  hours  in 
varying  climatic  conditions  (mostly  on 
weekends  and  holidays),  use  their 
personal  vehicles,  and  buy  their  own 
gasoline.  Although  this  group  of  495 
well-trained  men  and  women  (there 
are  four  female  deputies)  can  earn  a 
minimum  hourly  wage  ($4  per  hour) 
when  directed  by  one  of  the 
Commission’s  district  waterways 
conservation  officers,  in  1984  they 
logged  72,016  hours  of  service  to  the 
anglers  and  boaters  of  Pennsylvania 
for  which  they  received  no 
compensation. 

Deputies  must  buy  their  own 
uniforms,  equipment,  radios,  and 
weapons  that  are  prescribed  by  the 
Commission.  Although  this  expense  is 
basically  a one-time  cost,  it  averages 
about  $1,560. 

All  deputies  must  attend  a basic 
training  school  within  the  first  year  of 
their  appointment.  Within  three  years 


of  their  appointment  they  receive  over 
300  hours  of  training. 

Deputies  perform  numerous  duties 
in  addition  to  general  law  enforcement 
patrols,  including  fish  stocking,  public 
speaking,  testifying  in  court  trials, 
collecting  evidence,  conducting 
investigations,  and  inspecting 
suspected  sources  of  pollution  that 
may  involve  hazardous  substances. 
They  also  assist  in  stream  habitat 
improvement  projects  and  the  review 
of  permits  for  stream  crossings,  mine 
drainage  applications,  and  channel 
changes. 

I & E Corps 

One  of  the  newest  groups  of 
volunteers  is  the  Office  of 
Information’s  Volunteer  Information 
and  Education  Corps.  This  group  of 
14  volunteers  was  organized  in  1982 
when  increasing  workloads  on 
Commission  field  officers  made  it 
obvious  that  additional  manpower 
was  needed  if  the  Commission  were  to 
continue  many  of  its  programs.  This 
group’s  activities  include  public 
speaking  engagements,  manning 
Commission  displays  and  exhibits, 
conducting  fishing  and  boating 
seminars,  presenting  programs  in 
public  schools,  and  speaking  to 
sportsmen’s  and  civic  groups. 

These  volunteers  must  have  a good 
knowledge  of  the  Commission 
programs  and  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
public.  They  must  be  able  to  work 
evenings  and  weekends  and  have  a better- 
than-average  knowledge  of  fishing  and 
boating.  Workshops  are  conducted  in 
the  spring  and  fall  to  review  what  the 
Corps  has  achieved  and  to  seek  new 
directions  in  improving  methods  of 
providing  information  to 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen. 

Due  to  the  overwhelming  requests 
for  the  services  of  this  group,  the 
Commission  is  seeking  additional 
members,  particularly  near  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  state. 
Interested  persons  should  contact  Steve 
Dish  in  the  Commission’s  Office  of 
Information  in  Harrisburg.  The 
address  is  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673.  The  phone  number  is 
717-657-4518. 

“Adopt-a-student” 

Another  Office  of  Information 
volunteer  group  is  its  “Adopt-a- 
Student”  program.  This  program  was 


started  in  1983  when  the  director  of 
the  Office  of  Information,  Mike 
Bickler,  was  faced  with  a workload 
crisis  that  resulted  from  a 
combination  of  the  opening  day  of 
trout  season,  thousands  of  requests 
for  the  Commission’s  publication, 
“Trout  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania,”  and 
an  avalanche  of  subscriptions  for  its 
monthly  magazine,  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  Bickler  put  out  a call  for  help 
to  Harrisburg  area  high  schools.  The 
response  by  the  area  students  and 
their  school  principals  was 
remarkable.  With  their  help  in 
opening  mail,  entering  magazine 
subscriptions  into  the  computer,  and 
assembling  packets  of  literature  to  be 
mailed,  the  public’s  requests  were 
answered  in  a timely  manner.  During 
the  past  two  years,  these  student 
volunteers  have  assembled  the  panfish 
packets  used  in  the  Commission’s 
Fish-for-Free  Day  seminars. 

Even  the  fish  themselves  have 
benefited  from  the  volunteer  help  — 
many  streams  have  been  made  better 
places  for  them  to  live  because  of  the 
stream  improvement  work  done  by 
countless  volunteers—  Boy  Scout 
troops,  school  conservation  clubs,  and 
sportsmen’s  groups. 

The  variety  of  activities  has  grown, 
and  the  list  of  volunteers  is  long.  Their 
dedication  and  self-sacrifice  enables  all 
of  us  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  e.xciting 
lifetime  sports — fishing  and  boating — 
and  helps  preserve  our  great  outdoor 
heritage  for  future  generations  of 
Pennsylvania  anglers  and  boaters. 

Getting  involved 

Would  you  like  to  help?  Let  us 
count  the  ways.  In  addition  to 
considering  joining  the  Volunteer 
Information  and  Education  Corps  or 
becoming  a deputy  waterways 
conservation  officer,  there  are  many 
other  ways  you  can  become  involved. 

The  Commission  is  planning  to 
initiate  a very  active  Adopt-a- 
Stream  Program  in  the  near  future. 
Organizations  and  individuals 
interested  in  improving  the 
environment  and  the  quality  of 
Pennsylvania’s  fishing  waters  may 
participate  in  programs  such  as  litter 
control,  poaching  control,  water 
quality  monitoring,  stream  surveys, 
habitat  improvement,  and  other 
projects  to  nurture  the  water  and 
surrounding  environment.  Sponsoring 


Boy  Seoul  troops  and  school  conservation  groups  frequently  volunteer  to  clean 
up  waterways,  collecting  litter. 


groups  may  also  donate  land  and 
waters  to  the  Commission  for  the  use 
of  present  and  future  anglers  and 
boaters. 

Sportsmen  are  also  urged  to  report 
all  suspected  water  pollutions  or  fish 
law  violations  to  the  nearest 
waterways  conservation  officer  or 
regional  office.  This  might  not  seem 
important,  but  the  sooner  a pollution 
is  reported  and  investigated,  the  better 
chance  the  Commission  has  to 


pinpoint  the  source  of  that  pollution. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
is  proud  of  its  past  and  all  the 
volunteers  w ho  ha\  e helped  us 
through  the  years.  As  we  prepare  for 
the  future  generations  of  fishermen 
and  boaters,  we  ask  for  your 
continued  help  and  support.  | 


l.ois  Howard  is  an  information  writer 
in  the  Commission’s  Office  of 
Information. 
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The  Bronze  Speck 


photos  by  the  author 

When  your  eyes  have  long  passed  the 
age  of  consent,  it’s  a pleasure  to  cast  a 
big  floater,  watch  it  alight,  and  follow 
its  progress  over  sinewy  currents.  Then, 
even  in  deep  shadow,  if  a trout  takes, 
there’s  no  doubt  whether  the  rise  is  to 
your  fly.  It’s  a visual  treat  you  remember 
a long  time.  Sounds  Utopian,  doesn’t  it? 

Unfortunately,  in  the  real  world  of 
Pennsylvania  spring  creek  fishing,  large 
flies  are  generally  far  outnumbered  by 
the  tiny  “unseeables,”  which  trout  seem 
to  love  dearly.  When  was  the  last  time 
you  saw  a hatch  of  size  1 0 or  12  mayflies 
on  Big  Spring,  or  on  the  Letort?  On  the 
other  hand,  during  most  bright  days  on 
a typical  limestone  meadow  stream, 
you’ll  find  dainty  sippers  in  flat  water, 
tipping  up  in  quiet  riseforms  to  take  the 
sundry  minutiae  the  stream  offers.  The 
fare  may  consist  of  chironomids — the 
midges — or  gnats,  tiny  beetles,  ants, 
leaf-hoppers,  and  any  manner  of  as- 
sorted flotsam. 

Many  have  speculated  that  from  a 
purely  economic  standpoint,  a trout 
can’t  afford  to  expend  the  energy 
required  to  rise  to  such  miniscule  food. 
But  rise  they  do,  to  the  everlasting  joy  of 
the  small-fly  angler.  Actually,  trout 
often  lie  just  under  the  surface  when 


/Secure  a dry  fly  hook  (size  20 
to  24)  in  your  vise,  and  tie  in 
• 6/0  black  prewaxed  thread  at 
the  bend.  Select  three  bronze  peacock 
herls  and  tie  them  in,  tips  together  at  the 
bend.  Trim  the  excess  tips. 


2 Hold  the  herls  together  and 
wind  the  thread  around  them 
• in  spaced  turns  for  a length  of 
about  3 inches. 


Hold  the  herls  and  thread 
together  and  wind  them  for- 
• ward  to  form  a full  body.  Tie 
off  the  herl  behind  the  eye,  allowing 
space  for  the  hackle  and  the  head.  T rim 
the  excess  herl. 
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taking  the  tiny  stuff,  and  the  only 
energy  they  expend  is  for  the  short 
return  to  the  feeding  position.  I have 
seen  autopsies  of  trout  whose  stomachs 
were  literally  crammed  with  minutiae; 
obviously,  abundant  nourishment  from 
sheer  numbers. 

The  Bronze  Speck  is  an  all-purpose 
small  dry  fly  to  cope  with  smutting 
trout.  It  makes  no  pretext  of  repre- 
senting a specific  insect,  but  it  has  been 
productive  for  me  on  many  occasions 
when  trout  were  surface-feeding  on 
small  insects.  The  pattern  is  simple, 
comprised  only  of  a full  body  of  bronze 
peacock  herl,  overwound  with  one  or 
two  dun  hackles  dressed  reverse-palmer. 

If  you  are  using  genetic  hackle  capes, 
one  hackle  should  be  ample  because  of 
its  generally  superior  usable  length. 
With  ordinary  capes  you’ll  get  better 
coverage  with  two  hackles.  In  either 
case,  strip  off  the  webby  barbules  next 
to  the  root  of  the  stem;  otherwise,  the 
hackle  will  become  mushy  when  wet,  a 
condition  that  precludes  good  flotation. 

An  important  key  to  the  success  of 
any  small-hackle  fly  is  in  the  length  of 
the  hackle  barbules.  A size  22  fly 
dressed  with  hackles  suitable  for  a 16  is 
simply  a size  16  fly,  not  a 22.  In  the 
Bronze  Speck,  the  barbule  length  should 


be  1 I/t  to  2 times  the  length  of  the  hook 
gap,  a proportion  that  not  only  pre- 
serves the  overall  smallness  of  the  fly 
but  contributes  to  correct  balance  on 
the  water. 

Fishing  the  tiny  stuff  on  7X  can  be  an 
exhilarating  experience,  even  for  those 
whose  eyes  have  been  demoted  from 
20  20.  In  the  dim  light  of  late  evening  or 
on  overhung  streams  in  deep  shade,  the 
best  eyes  are  put  to  the  test.  The  trick  is 
to  watch  the  direction  in  which  the  end 
of  your  line  is  pointing,  and  if  possible, 
your  leader.  With  these  guides  you  can 
generally  judge  approximately  where 
the  fly  should  be.  Then  treat  any  rise  in 
the  general  vicinity  as  a take  to  your  fly. 
More  often  than  not,  you’ll  feel  resis- 
tance when  you  react. 

But  react  gently  or  the  fly  and  part  of 
the  7X  tippet  will  become  the  property 
of  the  trout.  The  strike  really  shouldn’t 
be  a strike  at  all;  actually,  slowly  raising 
the  rod  tip  does  the  job  because  trout 
feeding  on  small  insects  tend  to  sip  their 
food  almost  in  slow  motion. 

Admittedly,  fishing  tiny  flies  you 
can’t  always  see  on  the  water  is  not 
generally  as  visually  satisfying  as  using 
larger,  more  visible  stuff.  But  when 
trout  are  really  programmed  into 
minutiae,  it’s  rare  when  a large  fly 


works,  so  go  with  what  they  want. 
Besides,  trout  sometimes  cooperate 
unexpectedly. 

1 remember  an  evening  on  a narrow 
stretch  of  Falling  Spring  when  a stiff 
breeze  began  blowing  cross-stream.  I 
was  fishing  a Bronze  Speck  tight  along 
my  bank  to  a riser  at  the  edge  of  the 
overhanging  grass.  On  nearly  every  cast 
the  wind  would  deposit  the  long  leader 
in  midstream,  far  off  the  mark.  I 
berated  myself  for  not  having  changed 
leaders  w hen  the  gusts  began,  but  now  it 
was  too  late  and  too  dark  to  fiddle  with 
terminal  gear.  Then  1 punched  a hard 
cast  and  hoped  it  would  deliver  the  fly 
along  my  bank.  I didn’t  see  where  the  fly 
landed  but  there  was  a soft  rise  across- 
stream,  tight  against  the  opposite  bank. 
To  this  1 paid  no  heed,  but  as  I prepared 
to  make  another  cast,  my  line  began 
moving  upstream.  Cautiously  raising 
my  rod  tip,  there  began  a thrashing  near 
the  opposite  bank,  and  I found  myself 
attached  to  the  trout  1 had  ignored. 
Eventually,  1 landed  a fat,  17-inch 
brown  with  the  fly  lodged  so  deeply  that 
1 had  to  extract  it  with  tweezers.  That 
trout  actually  caught  me,  but  it’s  just 
a sample  of  the  unusual  situations 
you  may  encounter  when  fishing  the 
“unseeables.” 


jd  Select  one  medium  or  dark 
dun  genetic  hackle  (or  two 
• imported  hackles)  with  bar- 
bules as  long  as  1 '/2  to  2 times  the  length 
of  the  hook  gap.  Strip  off  the  lower 
webby  barbs  and  tie  it  in  a right  angle  to 
the  shank  with  the  edge  facing  you  and 
the  dull  side  toward  the  eye.  Secure  it 
with  criss-cross  turns;  then  bend  the 
stem  along  the  shank  with  three  turns, 
and  trim  the  excess  stem.  Wind  the 
thread  in  spaced  turns  over  the  body 
back  to  the  bend.  Half-hitch  it  behind 
the  body. 


5 Clamp  your  hackle  pliers  to 
the  tip  of  the  hackle  and  make 
• a full  turn  in  front  of  the  body. 
Then  wind  it  in  spaced  turns  to  the  rear 
of  the  body  and  tie  it  off  Trim  the 
excess  hackle  tip. 


6. 

lacquer 


Whip  finish  at  the  bend,  as 
shown.  Press  the  finish  winds 
forward,  cut  the  thread,  and 
the  exposed  windings. 
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THE  LAW  AND  YOU 


by  Perry  D,  Heath 

Q.  Where  may  I fish  for  trout  during 
the  extended  season? 

A.  The  extended  trout  season  is  in 
effect  from  the  day  after  Labor  Day 
until  the  last  day  of  February  of  the 
following  year  on  approved  trout 
waters  and  downstream  areas,  plus 
lakes  and  ponds. 

Q.  My  friends  and  I want  to  build  an 
ice  fishing  shanty  and  leave  it  on  a 
Fish  Commission  lake  this  winter.  Is 
this  legal? 

A.  No.  Only  ice  fishing  shanties  or 
shelters  of  a type  that  can  be  taken 
onto  the  ice  and  removed  when 
fishing  for  the  day  is  finished  are 
allowed. 

— TZZZZZZZZTZZZZI 

New  Coho, 
Steelhead  Records 

On  Friday,  August  2,  Jack  Scheirer, 
who  lives  in  McMurray,  was  fishing 
with  a group  of  39  anglers  from  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy. 

The  group  was  fishing  on  nine  charter 
boats.  Jack  was  trolling  in  the  second 
“trench”  at  88  feet  in  about  130  feet  of 
water  when  he  caught  a 15-pound,  5- 
ounce  coho  salmon,  a new  state 
record.  The  fish  had  a girth  of  21  */2 
inches. 

Three  days  later,  on  August  5, 

Joseph  Sziraki,  of  Leechburg,  was 
trolling  with  a downrigger  from  a 
charter  boat  at  66  feet  in  about  125 
feet  of  water  when  he  caught  a state 
record  steelhead.  The  fish  weighed  15 
pounds,  12  ounces,  was  34  inches 
long,  and  had  a girth  of  17  inches. 
Sziraki  was  using  a blue  No.  41  Luhr- 
Jensen  Alpena  Diamond  (flutter 
spoon),  and  20-pound-test  line. 

The  previous  state  record  steelhead 
weighed  15  pounds,  9 ounces,  and  was 
taken  by  Charles  P.  Hines  in  Trout 
Run  at  Lake  Erie  in  1982.  The  fish 
was  37 '/2  inches  long. 

Bernadette  Marley,  of  Farmington 
had  held  the  state  coho  record  since 
1983,  when  she  caught  a 14.23-pound, 
30-inch  coho  in  Lake  Erie. 


Q.  May  I hunt  and  trap  on  Fish 
Commission  property? 

A.  Legal  hunting  and  trapping  are 
permitted  on  property  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Commission  in 
conformance  with  the  Game  Law, 
unless  otherwise  posted. 

Q.  Our  club  wants  to  clean  out  a 
stream  to  make  it  wider  and  deeper. 
Do  we  need  a permit? 

A.  Yes,  you  will  require  a permit. 
Contact  the  nearest  Fish  Commission 
Regional  Office  for  additional 
information. 

Q.  Do  I need  a special  salmon  stamp 
for  fishing  in  Lake  Erie  for  coho 
salmon? 

A.  No.  A salmon  stamp  is  not 
required  in  Pennsylvania. 

Commission  Establishes 
Pollution  Hotline 

The  Fish  Commission  has  taken 
another  giant  step  in  its  continuing 
fight  for  clean  waters  with  the 
establishment  of  a 24-hour  toll-free 
pollution  hotline.  The  hotline  lets  the 
sportsmen  of  the  Commonwealth  join 
the  Commission’s  fight  to  preserve  the 
Keystone  State’s  fishing  and  boating 
waters  by  reporting  any  suspected 
pollution  cases. 

“We  are  asking  anglers  and  boaters 
to  be  our  ‘eyes  and  ears’  and  call  the 
hotline  number  immediately  if  they 
see  any  signs  of  dead  or  dying  fish  or 
detect  any  unusual  odor,  color,  or 
turbidity  of  the  water,”  said  Ralph  W. 
Abele,  executive  director  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Commission  is  asking 
sportsmen  to  give  the  date  and  time 
they  notice  the  pollution,  the  name  of 
the  waterway,  the  county  in  which  it  is 
located,  a good  geographic  location, 
and  the  suspected  type  of  pollution 
(industrial,  agricultural,  mine 
drainage,  etc.).  The  Commission  also 
requests  that  sportsmen  give  their 
names,  addresses,  and  telephone 
numbers  so  that  the  Commission  can 
return  the  call  if  more  information  is 
desired.  However,  that  is  not  required. 


Q.  My  father  advises  me  that  there 
are  special  regulations  in  effect  on 
Lake  Erie  and  its  tributaries  during 
the  coho  season.  Is  he  correct? 

A.  Yes.  There  are  special  regulations 
that  are  applicable  during  the  period 
from  midnight  on  Labor  Day  until 
midnight  on  November  30.  Consult 
the  summary  of  laws  that  you  receive 
with  your  license  for  these  special 
regulations. 

Q.  Do  I need  a New  Jersey  fishing 
license  in  addition  to  my  Pennsylvania 
license  while  fishing  in  the  Delaware 
River  between  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey? 

A.  No. 


Perry  D.  Heath  is  deputy  chief  of  the 
Commission  Law  Enforcement 
Division. 


although  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  reporting  pollutions  will  be  held 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

Abele  emphasized  that  the  hotline 
number  should  be  used  only  for 
reporting  pollution  cases.  All  other 
inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the 
Commission’s  regional  offices  or  its 
headquarters  in  Harrisburg. 

“The  fight  for  clean  water  is  a 
continuing  battle,”  said  Abele.  “We 
must  continually  be  on  guard  to 
preserve  our  waters  not  only  for  this 
generation,  but  for  future  generations 
as  well.  We  invite  all  concerned 
anglers  and  boaters  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  join  us  in  that 
fight.” 

The  24-hour  pollution  hotline 
number  is  800-854-7365. 

Correspondence  Tip 

If  you  ordered  subscriptions, 
publications,  and  other  items  from  the 
Fish  Commission,  and  if  you  need  to 
correspond  with  the  Fish  Commission 
about  your  order,  be  sure  to  include 
in  your  letter  the  7-digit  number  on 
the  back  of  your  cancelled  check.  This 
number  appears  directly  below  the 
stamp,  “Pay  to  the  order  of  the  state 
treasurer.” 
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Beaver  tale 

The  opening  day  of  the  1984  trout 
season  proved  to  be  a bit  unusual,  at 
least  on  Beaver  Creek.  At  8 a.m.  in  a 
fair-sized  pool  called  Jefferson  Station, 
the  lines  and  baits  hit  the  water,  and  the 
adults  and  children  anxiously  awaited 
their  first  trout  of  the  new  season. 
However,  one  area  resident  objected 
strongly  to  all  this  activity,  and  he  took 
action  against  the  fishermen.  The  cul- 
prit in  this  instance  was  a beaver.  It 
swam  through  the  hole  among  the  lines, 
then  climbed  out  onto  the  bank  to 
check  out  the  situation.  After  looking 
things  over,  it  re-entered  the  stream, 
swam  through  all  the  baited  lines  again, 
and  slapped  its  tail  on  the  surface  of  the 
pool.  Once  again,  it  left  the  stream  to 
stand  on  the  bank  and  assess  its 
handywork.  As  of  9 a.m.,  no  trout  had 
been  caught  from  this  portion  of  Beaver 
Creek;  the  beaver  repeated  its  antics 
over  and  over  again.  I don’t  think  that 
any  of  the  adults  or  youngsters  there 
really  minded  not  getting  any  trout.  The 
show  put  on  by  the  beaver  was  some- 
thing to  see!  I was  told  later  that  the 
beaver  was  still  at  it  at  10:30  a.m.,  and 
that  it  had  quite  a gathering  watching 
the  show. — Robert  J.  Cortez,  water- 
ways conservation  officer,  Clarion  County 

New  TU  chapter 

The  most  recent  conservation  group 
to  form  here  in  Elk  County  is  the  new 
Elk  County  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlim- 
ited. George  Kutskel  is  the  president. 
He  was  formerly  president  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountain  Chapter  at  Du- 
Bois.  The  chapter  has  had  a few 
meetings  and  is  getting  going  now. — 
Bernie  Ambrose,  waterways  conserva- 
tion officer.  Elk  County 

Fly  rod  surprise 

This  past  Memorial  Day  weekend, 
Harry  Gangloff  and  his  son,  Stephen, 
of  Penllyn,  were  fishing  for  trout  at 
Loch  Alsh  in  Ambler.  Using  a bubble, 
dry  fly,  and  6-pound-test  line,  they  had 
landed  six  trout  during  the  morning. 
Then  at  noontime,  Gangloff  got  an 


incredible  strike  on  his  line.  After  he 
worked  the  fish  closer  to  shore,  the 
group  of  people  that  had  gathered  got  a 
glimpse  of  a large  carp.  Finally,  a half- 
hour  later,  the  fish  was  brought  into  the 
shallow  end  of  the  lake  where  Gerald 
Cute,  of  Philadelphia,  waded  about  20 
feet  into  the  water  to  net  the  fish.  The 
huge  carp  weighed  lAVj  pounds  and 
measured  32  inches  long.  After  admir- 
ing their  catch,  the  Gangloffs  released 
the  fish. — DWCO  Frank  Colantonio, 
Montgomery  County 

Crutch  caper 

While  on  routine  patrol  at  Octoraro 
Lake  with  trainee  W.  Henny,  we  ob- 
served a 14-foot  John  boat  being  pad- 
died  across  the  lake.  Trainee  Henny 
told  me  to  look  through  my  field  glasses 
at  what  this  person  was  using  to  paddle. 
1 saw  the  person  using  his  crutch  that  he 
had  in  the  boat  for  his  broken  leg.  This 
person  did  not  let  a broken  leg  stop  him 
from  enjoying  his  favorite  sport,  and  he 
was  moving  along  at  a good  pace. — 
James  E.  Wagner,  WCO,  southern 
Lancaster  County 

Fire  company  kudos 

Last  June,  I was  investigating  a 
pollution  involving  a fuel  tanker  truck 
that  had  wrecked  and  was  spilling  its 
contents.  Some  of  the  fuel  oil  got  into  a 
stream.  Due  to  the  quick  response  by 
the  volunteer  fire  companies  of  Rich- 
land and  Scalp  Level,  the  pollution  of 
the  stream  was  minimal.  There’s  no 
doubt  that  these  volunteers  are  dedi- 
cated people,  along  with  all  the  others 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  They 
did  a job  well  done. — Robert  L.  Kish, 
waterways  conservation  officer,  Cam- 
bria County. 

Splish-splash,  taking  a bath? 

One  evening  last  August,  Officer 
Keller  from  northern  York  and  Adams 
counties  was  assisting  me  on  patrolling 
the  Susquehanna  River.  Pulling  into 
one  T)f  our  most  active  areas,  I said, 
“Anything  can  go  here,  and  I’ve  seen  it 
all,”  or  at  least  I thought  so.  Several  cars 
were  parked  along  the  river,  so  1 told 
Officer  Keller  to  observe  while  1 went 
down  to  check  licenses  and  for  fish. 
Before  going  down  the  bank,  I noticed 
that  two  people  were  fishing  on  the 
bank  while  two  others  were  wet-wading 
just  a short  distance  from  shore.  When  1 


approached  1 noticed  that  one  wading 
fisherman  was  making  motions  as  if  he 
were  taking  a bath.  The  other  wader 
was  also  pretending  that  he  was  taking  a 
bath.  Ignoring  them  at  first,  1 walked 
over  to  a young  boy  who  was  fishing 
and  asked  how  he  was  doing.  He  said 
that  he  hadn’t  had  any  luck,  but  pointed 
to  his  father,  standing  in  the  river,  who 
he  said  had  caught  two  bass.  Looking 
toward  the  two  waders  1 said,  “You 
better  pick  your  rods  up  before  the  river 
takes  them  away.”  For  the  next  10 
minutes  or  so  it  was  hilarious  watching 
the  two  swimming  around  the  river, 
bobbing  up  and  down  trying  to  find 
their  rods.  After  a while  1 summoned 
them  ashore  and  issued  field  receipts  for 
fishing  without  a license. — Robert  C. 
Houser,  Jr.,  deputy  waterways  conserx’a- 
tion  officer,  Cumberland  County 

Cub  Scout  cleanup 

The  Neshaminy  Creek,  although  the 
site  of  numerous  violations,  is  a pro- 
ductive fishery  for  those  who  take 
advantage  of  its  many  hotspots.  Now, 
one  of  those  areas  is  becoming  more 
attractive,  thanks  to  a group  of  young 
boys  from  Bensalem,  Bucks  County. 
With  the  help  of  Harold  Schawab, 
leader  of  Cub  Pack  201,  the  Bensalem 
and  Hulmeville  areas  of  the  creek  have 
benefited  from  cleanup  efforts  in  the 
past  year.  Through  the  placement  of 
trash  bins  and  a bi-weekly  cleanup, 
these  young  sportsmen  have  done  a fine 
job  in  making  Neshaminy  Creek  a nicer 
place  to  fish.  — Timothy  Mack,  DWCO, 
southern  Bucks  County 


Trout  Fishing  Hotspots 


Trout  Fishing  Hotspots  is  the  title  of 
a 2-page  guidesheet  that  lists  more 
than  300  of  Pennsylvania’s  top- 
producing  waterways  for  trout  in  all 
67  Keystone  State  counties.  Included 
in  the  region-by-region  list  are  areas 
with  special  regulations  and  additional 
details  on  how  to  get  a copy  of  Trout 
Fishing  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Commission’s  comprehensive  trout 
fishing  guide.  The  guidesheet  is  free, 
but  with  requests  include  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  business-sized 
envelope.  Send  requests  to: 
Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Saying  “thanks”  to 
landowners 

Have  you  taken  a landowner  to 
dinner  lately?  Among  others,  the 
Mercersburg  Sportsmen’s  Association 
in  Franklin  County  has.  In  1968,  the 
club  began  its  gesture  of  appreciation 
to  area  landowners  who  permitted 
hunting  and  fishing  on  their  property 
and  have  continued  the  practice  with 


one  or  two  exceptions  ever  since. 

The  Mercersburg  program  works 
this  way.  Invitations  are  mailed, 
including  a return  postcard,  with 
acceptance  rates  of  between  75  and  80 
percent  of  invitations  mailed.  Before 
the  mailings,  names  of  cooperating 
owners  have  been  secured  from  the 
district  waterways  conservation 
officer,  the  district  game  protector, 
and  by  checking  the  club’s 
membership  to  make  sure  that  no 
landowner  was  missed. 


A date  is  set,  a good  meal  planned 
with  some  light  entertainment,  and 
lots  of  pleasant  conversation  ensues. 
There  were  202  guests  at  this  year’s 
April  dinner — fine  attendance  for  the 
recognition  of  services  rendered  by 
property  owners.  Work  was  done  by 
club  committees  with  a big  assist  in 
the  kitchen  from  the  Ladies  Auxiliary 
The  Mercersburg  Sportsmen’s 
consideration  for  landowners  is  a 
terrifie  example  of  what  can  be  done 
to  keep  streams  open  for  fishing. 


You  may  already  be  aware  that 
sharpening  hooks  helps  increase  the 
number  of  hookups  you’ll  have,  but  you 
have  to  hone  those  hooks  correctly  if  you 
want  the  work  to  pay  off.  A triangulated 
sharpened  hook  has  the  best  holding  force, 
so  always  sharpen  the  top  of  the  hook 
point  on  two  sides  at  45-degree  angles,  and 
hone  the  bottom  of  the  hook  point  flat. 


Always  check  your  boat’s  drain  plug  as 
part  of  your  launching  procedure  to  make 
sure  it’s  tightly  connected. 


Need  fly  tying  supplies  for  this  winter? 
Check  your  cache  now  so  that  you 
can  order  what  you  need  in  time  for  your 
winter  tying  sessions. 


Cooling  water  temperatures  mean  going 
deeper  for  bass  and  other  gamefish.  As  the 
surface  vegetation  dies,  the  fish  stay  near 
the  vegetation  that’s  still  alive,  deeper  and 
deeper  until  cold  weather  and  sufficiently 
cold  water  temperatures  kill  all  the 
vegetation. 

Fishing  dry  flies  downstream  in 
waterway  sections  where  a traditional  dry 
fly  presentation  is  impractical  could  help 
you  catch  that  elusive,  big  trout.  Just  cast 
the  fly  downstream  and  start  paying  out 
line,  but  keep  your  eyes  on  the  fly  so  that 
you  don’t  miss  strikes. 

Don’t  get  caught  holding  your  rod  tip 
high  when  you  want  to  strike.  When  the 
rod  tip  is  low,  you  coax  the  most  power 
from  the  rod  and  line.  If  the  rod  is  high, 
lowering  it  to  strike  may  slow  your 
reaction  enough  to  miss  the  fish,  or  you 
may  miss  the  hit  altogether. 

Rubber-core  sinkers  make  good 
additions  to  carp  and  bullhead  rigs.  Go  as 
light  as  you  can  on  the  sinker  size,  but 
twist  the  line  around  the  sinker  core  about 
12  inches  above  a size  6 or  8 baitholding 
hook. 


illustrations  by  Rose  Boegli 
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The  second  Izaak  Walton  League  (IWLA)  Chesapeake  Bay  Conservation  Stamp 
Print  was  released  for  sale  nationwide  last  August.  Net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  print  and  accompanying  stamps  and  bronze  medallions  will  be  given  in  the 
form  of  grants  to  worthy  Bay  restoration  projects. 

The  1985  Stamp  Print,  titled  “The  Chase,”  is  the  work  of  Stanley  Meltzoff,  one 
of  the  world’s  most  renowned  painters  of  gamefish.  The  signed,  limited-edition 
print  is  a watercolor  depicting  three  large  striped  bass  (known  as  rockfish  in  the 
Bay  area)  pursuing  their  prey  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  striper  was 
chosen  to  symbolize  the  plight  of  the  Bay  because  of  its  popularity  as  a gamefish 
and  its  recent  addition  to  the  Bay’s  endangered  species  list. 

For  complete  details,  contact:  IWLA,  Suite  1100,  1701  N.  Ft.  Myer  Drive, 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209. 


Fewer  Boating  Fatalities 


Although  the  number  of  boating 
fatalities  is  down  considerably  over 
this  same  period  last  year  (there  were 
20  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1984 
compared  to  1 1 in  1985),  Fish 
Commission  boating  safety  education 
specialists  think  that  many  of  these 
fatalities  could  have  been  prevented  if 
victims  had  worn  the  proper  personal 
flotation  devices. 

An  analysis  of  the  1985  boating 
fatalities  so  far  this  year  points  to  the 
same  old  story.  A 50-year-old  male 
lost  his  life  when  his  10-foot  John  boat 
capsized.  There  were  two  type  IV 
PFDs  still  in  their  plastic  bags.  A 16- 
year-old  male  died  when  his  canoe 
capsized.  The  type  II  PFD  on  board 
was  tied  to  the  canoe  seat,  and  the 
type  I Vs  were  not  used.  A 46-year-old 
fisherman  fell  overboard  from  his  12- 
foot  rowboat.  There  were  no  PFDs  on 
board. 

Of  the  1 1 fatalities  this  year,  three 
involved  canoes,  five  involved 
runabouts  over  16  feet,  one  a 10-foot 
John  boat,  and  two,  rowboats. 
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Be  Quick  to  Strike 

by  Rich  Faler,  Jr. 


Again,  the  lure  dipped  into  a elump 
of  weeds.  Likewise,  1 immediately  swept 
back  with  conviction  and  sureness.  I’ve 
found  no  better  way  to  get  out  of  the 
weeds  with  the  greatest  chance  of 
having  a clean  lure,  one  without  a sprig 
of  vegetation  on  the  hooks  or  lip  to  foul 
the  rest  of  the  retrieve.  This  sweeping 
action  also  gives  the  lure  the  appear- 
ance of  a weed-hiding  baitfish  that  sud- 
denly breaks  out  fast  because  of  a close 
predator.  This  action  frequently  brings 
an  instantaneous,  reflex  strike. 

Whoa!  This  second  rod  sweep  didn’t 
free  the  lure.  Instead,  the  weight  in- 
creased and  the  dead  line  began  to 
throb!  This  was  no  weed — it  was  a fish. 

Keeping  the  rod  up  and  line  tight,  I 
gave  another  quick  snap  of  the  wrist. 
Nothing  like  insurance  when  trying  for 
hard-jawed  fish.  The  rod  continually 
grasped  for  the  wave  tops  as  the  strug- 
gling fish  made  depth-seeking  darts, 
one  after  another.  Occasionally,  the 
drag  purred  as  the  fish  took  line.  Vig- 
ilance paid,  and  the  fish  finally  con- 
ceded to  a boatside  give-and-take. 

My  dad  readied  the  net  alongside  the 
boat.  The  entire  scene  changed  when 
the  angle  of  the  fish’s  travel,  the  amount 
of  line  out,  and  the  position  of  the  net 
intersected.  The  head  of  the  tacking  fish 
hit  inside  the  net’s  meshes  as  my  dad 
raised  the  handle. 

A flurry  of  tackle  redeployment 
marked  the  final  struggles  of  the  fish  as 
he  hit  the  inside  of  the  boat.  This  wasn’t 
our  first  fish  of  the  day.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  it  was  our  seventh.  All  were  gold 
and  bronze  walleye  taken  on  crank- 
baits.  All  were  taken  with  the  same 
retrieving  style  and  the  same  manner  of 
striking. 


My  line  hissed  as  it  arched  over 
the  rolling  swells.  A slight 
water  spout  marked  the  entry 
of  the  large  wooden  lure  into  the  water. 
1 flipped  the  reel’s  bail  and  began  a slow 
retrieve. 

After  about  10  feet  of  retrieve,  the 
line  snagged  some  weeds.  The  lure 
action  was  dampened  and  felt  slightly 
heavier.  1 jerked  back  on  the  rod  with  a 
quick,  hard  sweeping  action.  Reeling 
fast  to  regain  a striking  position  with 
the  rod,  1 managed  to  maintain  a slow 
retrieve.  The  lure  action  once  again  sent 
steady  pulses  to  the  rod  tip. 


With  extremely  sharp  hooks,  my  dad 
and  1 may  have  taken  a few  walleye  by 
waiting  for  hard  hits.  Past  experience 
has  shown  us  that  many  of  the  fish 
taken  that  day,  walleye  of  22  inches  in 
length  and  longer,  would  never  have  felt 
the  hooks  with  the  usual  angling  tech- 
niques. A few  fish  would  have  moment- 
arily been  detained  by  a glancing  hook 
point,  sure.  Because  the  fishes’  strikes 
seemed  only  to  be  a form  of  mouth- 
closing and  gentle  “please  stay  here, 
lure,”  it  would  have  been  easy  to  misin- 
terpret the  strikes.  They  would  have 
been  recognized  as  “weeds.”  Many 
anglers  don’t  give  hard,  punctual  reac- 
tions to  “weeds. ’’They  miss  out  on  a lot 
of  excellent  action. 

This  lesson  is  valuable  to  serious 
anglers.  Many  fish,  and  I’m  speaking  of 
large  keepers,  can  strike  in  deceiving, 
subtle  ways.  Another  angler  1 know  has 
a different  kind  of  fish  deception  to 
overcome. 

Light  line 

He  fishes  for  steelhead  with  beautiful 
dedication.  He  has  developed  his  own 
lures  and  spends  many  days  fishing  for 
the  fresh  lake-run  rainbows  in  Erie 
County.  He  knows  steelhead  well.  He  is 
familiar  with  their  bottom-hugging  and 
feeding  habits.  Thus,  he  bounces  egg- 
imitating  lures  right  in  the  bottom  rocks 
and  shale  of  the  Erie  tributaries.  A big 
steelhead  can  suck  in  a current-riding 
lure  and  spit  it  out  in  a twinkling.  A 
heavy  line — 2-  to  4-pound-test. 

Another  problem  with  detecting  the 
strike  is  the  continual  bouncing  of  the 
lure  on  and  alongside  the  bottom  rocks. 
These  work  the  line  and  rod  tip  more 
than  an  actual  strike  does.  The  answer 
for  this  is  refreshingly  easy.  Strike  at 
any  and  all  line  movement.  Follow  the 
line  as  it  drifts  in  the  current.  As  it  ticks 
the  side  of  a rock,  give  a firm  flick  of  the 
wrist.  As  it  bounces  on  a piece  of  bot- 
tom gravel,  again,  sharply  flip  the  rod 
tip.  As  a 2-foot  steelhead  samples  the 
lure,  and  this  is  the  payoff,  solidly  set 
the  hook. 

The  two  illustrations  show  how  wall- 
eye and  steelhead  can  be  easily  missed 
by  many  anglers.  A great  many  fish. 


Striking  quickly  is  a main  ingredient  in  hooking  many 
species  offish  especially  by  downrigging.  Angler  Editor 
Art  Michaels  set  the  hook  fast  in  this  Lake  Erie 
smallmouth  bass. 


though  prone  to  spectacular  strikes  in 
many  situations,  may  be  very  subtle  at 
other  times.  The  smart  angler  watches 
for  this  type  of  strike  and  works  his 
technique  accordingly.  The  savage  hit 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Just  as  a game- 
fish  reacts  to  a suddenly  fleeing  baitfish, 
the  angler  reacts  to  a hard  strike. 

Subtle  touches 

I class  subtle  touch  strikes  into  two 
categories.  One  is  the  dainty  strike.  This 
is  the  sampler  that  gently  takes  a slight 
taste  before  rejection.  T rout  are  often  in 
this  category.  Aside  from  the  natural 
use  of  light  lines  and  small  weights,  the 


key  to  latching  onto  these  finicky  types 
is  to  notice  the  hit  and  to  react.  Stay  at 
the  rod,  keep  an  eagle  eye  on  it,  and 
strike  the  split  second  you  see  or  feel  a 
wiggle. 

The  other  class  of  strikes  is  the  “snag” 
strike.  A lot  of  bass,  walleye,  and  pike 
hit  like  this.  The  lure  or  bait  suddenly 
loses  action  and  seems  to  have  gained  a 
slight  weight.  There’s  no  sudden  ravag- 
ing or  hard  run.  The  lure  simply  stops 
or  is  slowed  down.  This  strike  is  particu- 
larly deceiving  when  in  weedy  or  brushy 
waters.  A snag  is  the  logical  deduction. 
When  the  angler  doesn't  strike  back,  the 
fish  simply  opens  his  mouth  and  lets  the 


unknowing  angler  reel  his  lure  back. 
This  hit  can  be  a discouraging  expe- 
rience when  the  fish  waits  until  it's  in  the 
angler’s  sight  to  spit  up  the  lure! 

The  remedy  for  this  type  of  situation 
is  to  strike  firmly  at  any  change  of  lure 
action  or  resistance.  Yes,  a lure  may  be 
snagged  and  lost.  More  importantly, 
though,  the  largest  fish  of  the  day,  or 
lifetime,  may  be  hooked. 

Be  a smart  angler  quick  to  set  the 
hook.  At  first,  unknowing  fishermen 
observing  your  quick  w rist  may  secretly 
accuse  you  of  snagging.  But  before  the 
day  is  over,  they’ll  be  openly  en\  ious  of 
your  angling  success.  I p*l 
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Bradford  and  Susquehanna  Counties 


by  Ted  Keir 


Bradford  and  Susquehanna  counties  are  located  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  bordering  New  York 
state.  The  area  was  heavily  glaciated  and  has  been 
deeply  carved  by  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  its  tributaries.  There  are  rolling  hills  and  lush 
valleys  with  many  miles  of  streams  flowing  down  the 
mountains  to  join  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers. 

Bradford  County 

Sunfish  Pond 

Sunfish  Pond  is  a 35-acre  body  of  water  located  in 
Sunfish  Pond  County  Park  south  of  LeRoy.  Take  Route 
414  west  from  Monroeton  toward  Canton,  and  turn  left  at 
LeRoy  and  follow  the  signs.  It  is  easy  to  launch  boats 
here,  but  no  motors  are  allowed.  There  are  largemouth 
bass,  perch,  pickerel,  bluegills,  and  trout  in  the  pond.  The 
Fish  Commission  recently  began  stocking  brook  trout, 
here,  and  in  the  spring  and  fall,  minnows,  small  spinners, 
and  worms  fool  the  trout. 

Schrader  Creek 

Schrader  Creek  is  a 22-mile  stream  whose  headwaters  are 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county  near  Wheelerville, 
where  Bradford  County  borders  Sullivan  County.  It  can  be 
reached  at  Powell,  off  Route  414  or  from  LeRoy  off  Route 
414  past  Sunfish  Pond.  Some  15.6  miles  of  this  stream  are 
stocked  with  trout.  From  the  county  line  above  Cold 
Springs  to  the  old  lumbering  village  of  Laquin  it  is 
considered  excellent  trout  water,  with  the  best  fishing 
occurring  in  spring  and  fall. 

Schrader  Creek  also  has  two  tributaries  that  are  stocked 
with  trout:  Little  Schrader  Creek,  which  can  be  reached  by 
the  old  railroad  grade  upstream  from  Laquin;  and 
Millstone  Creek,  which  empties  into  Schrader  Creek  a mile 
upstream  from  Powell. 

Schrader  Creek  has  some  natural  propagation  of  trout, 
and  has  a good  carryover  of  stocked  trout.  The  best  fishing 
water  is  only  accessible  by  a Game  Commission  service 
road  from  Laquin  to  the  county  line.  This  service  road  is 
gated  and  kept  locked  from  use  by  public  vehicles. 

Early  season  trout  on  Schrader  Creek  and  its  tribs  are 
taken  on  minnows,  eggs,  worms,  and  size  0 and  1 spinners, 
but  as  the  stream  warms  up,  the  fly  fishermen  take  their 
share.  The  Royal  Coachman  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
best  flies,  with  added  success  from  the  Blue  Dun  and 
Adams. 


The  Susquehanna  River  and  the  Chemung  River  are 
excellent  spots  for  smallmouth  bass  and  walleye  action  in 
Bradford  County.  In  Susquehanna  County,  in  addition  to 
the  Susquehanna  River,  try  Lake  Montrose  and  Page  Lake 
for  walleye. 

Towanda  Creek 

Towanda  Creek  is  an  easy  trout  stream  to  fish  because 
Route  414  parallels  the  creek  from  Powell  to  Canton.  The 
stream  is  well-stocked  both  preseason  and  inseason  with 
brook,  brown,  and  rainbow  trout  from  Canton  to  West 
Franklin. 

Early  season  anglers  use  minnows,  corn,  eggs,  and  size  0 
and  I spinners,  but  this  stream  gets  off-color  quickly  after  a 
rain,  and  worms  are  often  the  best  bait.  There  are  some  fly 
fishermen  who  get  good  results  on  this  stream  after  the  first 
few  weeks  of  heavy  pressure  by  the  bait  fishermen.  The  best 
fishing  takes  place  in  April  through  June. 
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Bradford  and  Susquehanna  Counties 
Trout  Stocking 

In  1985,  Bradford  and  Susquehanna  counties  received 
more  than  92,000  trout  in  preseason  and  inseason 
stocking.  Here  for  both  counties  are  the  best  bets  with 
the  number  of  trout  each  waterway  received. 


Susquehanna  County 

Gaylord  Creek  2,200 

Martin  Creek  4,600 

Meshoppen  Creek  2,200 

Nine  Partners  Creek  2,400 

Quaker  Lake  10,000 

Salt  Lick  Creek  3,200 

Silver  Creek  3,200 

Snake  Creek  8,400 

Starrucca  Creek  4,200 

Tingley  Lake  3,400 

Tunkhannock  Creek  5,400 

East  Branch  Tunkhannock  Creek  10,800 

East  Branch  Wyalusing  Creek  7,200 

Middle  Branch  Wyalusing  Creek  2,800 

North  Branch  Wyalusing  Creek  2,400 

Bradford  County 

Mountain  Lake  5,000 

Schrader  Creek  8,200 

Sugar  Creek  2,400 

Sunfish  Pond  5,000 

Towanda  Creek  10,800 

South  Branch  Towanda  Creek  2,400 

Tuscarora  Creek  3,200 


South  Branch  Towanda  Creek 

This  waterway  parallels  Route  220  near  South  Branch. 
The  creek  is  stocked  with  brown  and  rainbow  trout  and 
offers  good  spinning  action  and  fly  rodding  early  in  the 
season.  The  stretch  between  New  Albany  and  South  Branch 
is  a good  bet. 


Tuscarora  Creek 

Tuscarora  Creek  parallels  Route  367,  and  it’s  stocked 
from  the  Wyoming  County  line  to  the  Susquehanna 
County  line,  a distance  of  about  6 miles.  There’s  good 
action  for  the  stocked  brown  trout  here  in  early  May  with 
either  ultralight  spinning  gear  and  small  spinners  or  fly  rod 
offerings.  A good  spot  to  try  is  from  L.R.  08115  to  Silvara. 
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Other  trout  streams 


Other  Bradford  County  waters  that  receive  trout  and  that 
you  may  want  to  fish  are  Mountain  Lake,  Sugar  Creek, 
South  Creek,  and  Sugar  Run. 

Susquehanna  River 

The  Susquehanna  River  enters  Bradford  County  just 
north  of  Sayre  where  the  Fish  Commission  has  an  access 
area.  The  river  then  meanders  46  miles,  leaving  the  county 
north  of  Laceyville.  The  river  may  be  reached  from  the 
south  by  taking  routes  6 or  309  and  from  New  York  state 
by  routes  1 7 and  220. 

For  many  years,  this  section  of  the  Susquehanna  has 
been  famous  for  its  excellent  smallmouth  bass  and  walleye 
fishing.  Other  fish  caught  here  are  muskies,  northern  pike, 
pickerel,  channel  cats,  bullheads,  carp,  and  suckers. 

Muskies  have  been  stocked  for  many  years,  and  they  are 
best  caught  by  trolling.  Fish  in  the  20-pound  range  are 
common.  The  muskies  go  for  large,  deep-running  plugs, 
like  Swim  Whizzes,  Rebels,  and  Rapalas.  Fall  is  the  best 
time. 

Bass  and  walleye  fishermen  have  the  most  success  in  the 
early  morning  and  late  evening.  Drift  fishing  is  popular, 
both  casting  toward  the  shoreline  with  spoons,  size  2 
Mepps  spinners,  and  crankbaits,  or  using  live  baits  like 
stonecats,  minnows,  and  nightcrawlers.  Many  fishermen 
drift  with  live  bait  and  troll  back  upstream  through  the 
same  water  with  deep-running  crankbaits.  The  advantage 
here  is  that  if  you  hit  a real  hotspot,  especially  for  walleye, 
you  can  anchor  and  fish  the  area  thoroughly. 

A flat-bottomed  John  boat  works  best  through  this  river 
stretch,  because  the  water  level  gets  low  and  you  have  to 
pick  a channel  through  some  of  the  riffles  and  shallow 
areas.  The  trophy  fish  are  usually  caught  in  the  summer  and 
fall. 

The  river  in  Bradford  County  is  also  good  for  float  trips. 
A popular  one-day  float  through  excellent  water  is  from  the 
Sayre  access  area  to  the  Ulster  Bridge,  a distance  of  about 
10  miles.  Two-day  and  three-day  floats  may  go  from  the 
state  line  to  Towanda  or  Wyalusing.  There  are  other  access 
areas  at  Ulster,  Hornbrook  County  Park,  Wysox  Bridge, 
Wysox,  Terrytown,  and  Wyalusing. 

Some  of  the  hotspots  of  the  Susquehanna  River  in 


Bradford  County  are  from  the  New  York  state  line  to  Just 
south  of  the  Sayre  access  area;  north  of  the  Athens-East 
Athens  River  Bridge;  Tioga  Point  or  the  Turn-of-the-Rocks 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Chemung  and  Susquehanna  rivers; 
the  Broken  Oar  and  Slope  Wall  section  two  miles  south  of 
Milan;  the  stretch  upstream  one-half  mile  above  the  Ulster- 
Sheshequin  Bridge;  south  of  the  Hornbrook  County  Park 
in  an  area  known  as  Frozen  Banks;  Squawhead  area  near 
the  mouth  of  Sugar  Creek;  from  the  bridge  at  Towanda 
downstream  to  Wysox;  the  stretch  upstream  and 
downstream  from  the  Terrytown  access  area;  and  between 
Wyalusing  and  Laceyville. 

Chemung  River 

The  Chemung  River  enters  Bradford  County  after 
passing  under  Route  17  on  the  New  York  state  border.  The 
Route  220  bypass  of  Athens  and  Sayre  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  river.  After  a distance  of  six  miles,  the  Chemung 
empties  into  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
Tioga  Point. 

Many  anglers  prefer  fishing  the  smaller  Chemung  to  the 
Susquehanna  because  the  same  fish  are  found  in  both,  and 
the  best  pockets  are  easily  accessible  by  boat  or  by  wading. 
The  same  methods  and  lures  that  are  effective  in  the 
Susquehanna  work  in  the  Chemung  River.  There  has  been 
some  fine  action  on  this  stream  for  night  fishermen  using 
large  bass  flies,  popping  bugs,  and  surface  lures  such  as 
Jitterbugs  and  floating  Rapalas.  Like  the  Susquehanna, 
there’s  excellent  smallmouth  bass  action  in  summer  and  fall. 

Two  spots  offer  easy  access  and  good  action.  First,  try 
the  area  near  the  Route  199  Bridge  at  Athens.  Second,  at 
the  New  York  state  line,  try  the  area  off  Route  220  at  L.R. 
08067. 

Mt.  Pisgah  State  Park  Lake 

This  man-made  78-acre  lake  is  located  east  of  Troy.  To 
get  there  from  Towanda,  take  Route  6 west  toward  Troy, 
and  turn  at  West  Burlington  past  state  game  lands  289. 
There  is  a boat  launch  ramp  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake 
with  a mooring  area  for  40  craft.  Non-powered  boats  and 
registered  boats  with  electric  motors  are  permitted. 

The  lake  is  stocked  with  largemouth  bass,  pickerel, 
bluegills,  and  crappies.  The  summer  and  fall  fishing  has 
been  good,  with  some  fine  bass  taken  on  minnows  and 
worms,  and  some  on  surface  lures  in  the  evening.  Look  for 
excellent  bass  fishing  here  and  good  brown  bullhead  action. 
Good-sized  crappies  are  caught  using  worms,  small 
minnows,  and  small  spinners. 

Susquehanna  Coiintyl 

Quaker  Lake 

Quaker  Lake  is  located  near  Brackney,  east  off  Route 
167.  This  147-acre  lake  is  stocked  with  trout  and  also  offers 
largemouth  bass,  perch,  pickerel,  and  bluegill  fishing.  The 
best  fishing  is  from  boats  because  shoreline  access  is 
limited.  Early  season  fishing  is  best  for  trout  during  April 
through  May.  Wet  flies,  spinners,  corn,  and  worms  have 
proven  effective.  The  lake  has  a Fish  Commission  access 
area  and  a 7'/2  hp  limit  on  motors.  Boat  rental  is  available. 

Ice  fishing  here  is  good  for  perch  and  bluegills.  Try 
mealworms  and  small  jigs. 
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Tingley  Lake 

Tingley  Lake  is  a 42-acre  body  of  water  located  near 
Harford  off  Route  547.  The  lake  has  largemouth  bass, 
pickerel,  and  panfish.  The  lake  is  also  stocked  with  trout. 
The  best  fishing  for  trout  is  April  and  May,  while  bass  hit 
the  best  in  late  summer  and  fall.  Minnows,  worms,  quarter- 
ounce  crankbaits,  and  6-inch  black  and  grape  plastic  worms 
account  for  bass. 

Hard-water  action  here  is  good  for  trout,  too.  You  can 
fool  them  with  corn,  jigs,  and  mealworms. 

Lake  Idlewild 

Lake  Idlewild  is  a 62-acre  waterway  located  a mile  north 
of  West  Clifford  off  Route  106.  Summer  and  winter  fishing 
is  excellent  for  largemouth  bass,  pickerel,  and  panfish. 

Extra  large  crappies  are  found  here,  too.  Largemouths  are 
taken  on  minnows  and  large  plastic  worms,  and  on  dark 
nights  with  large  surface  plugs.  Ice  fishing  is  popular  here  as 
well  as  boat  and  shore  fishing. 

Stearns  Lake 

Stearns  Lake  has  38  acres  of  water  and  is  located  west  of 
Gelatt,  off  Route  92.  This  lake  offers  excellent  summer  and 
fall  fishing  for  largemouth  bass  and  pickerel.  It  is  also 
known  for  good  perch  fishing  and  larger-than-average 
bluegills,  with  small  minnows,  flies,  and  popping  bugs 
effective.  There  are  also  trout  in  this  lake,  stocked  by  a local 
conservation  club.  There  is  a boat  livery  on  the  lake,  but 
many  anglers  fish  from  shore,  and  some  ice  fish  using 
minnows  on  tip-ups  or  Jig  with  lures  and  small  spoons. 

Tuscarora  Lake 

Tuscarora  Lake  has  50  acres  of  fine  fishing  and  is  located 
between  Lawton  and  West  Auburn  on  Route  367.  Excellent 
catches  of  largemouth  bass  and  pickerel  are  taken  here  as 
well  as  perch  and  crappies.  Large,  grape  plastic  worms  and 
action-tailed  lures  are  recommended  for  good  bass  fishing. 
The  best  crappies  are  taken  through  the  ice  at  night  with 
small  minnows,  but  flies  and  small  yellow  and  white  jigs  are 
effective  throughout  the  year.  Fishing  is  good  on  this  lake 
through  June  and  right  through  the  fall  and  winter.  No 
shore  fishing  is  allowed,  but  there  is  a boat  rental  available. 

East  Branch  Wyalusing  Creek 

The  East  Branch  of  Wyalusing  Creek  receives  both  pre- 
season and  inseason  stockings  of  trout  for  seven  miles 
between  Fairdale  and  Rushville  on  Route  706.  The  best 
trout  fishing  is  in  April  and  May  with  minnows  effective  as 
well  as  worms,  eggs,  corn,  and  small  spinners.  Fly 
fishermen  have  some  success  after  the  early  season  pressure 
is  off  the  stream.  Recommended  flies  are  the  Hendricksons, 
Quill  Gordon,  Caddis,  Ginger  Quill,  and  Green  Drake. 

Starrucca  Creek 

The  Starrucca  Creek  is  a 13-mile  stretch  of  fine  trout 
water  that  is  well-stocked  in  the  spring.  It  may  be  reached 
by  taking  Interstate  81  or  Route  1 1 to  Hallstead  and  then 
going  east  on  171  to  the  vicinity  of  Lanesboro.  The  best 
fishing  is  in  April  and  May  with  minnows,  worms,  and  eggs 
or  with  artificials  such  as  size  0 and  1 spinners. 


Snake  Creek 

This  stream  parallels  Route  29  north  of  Montrose  and  is 
easily  accessible.  The  10-mile  stretch  of  well-stocked  trout 
water  is  considered  one  of  the  better  trout  streams  in 
Susquehanna  County.  Eggs,  worms,  corn,  and  spinners  are 
good  fish-getters  here,  with  some  anglers  using  flies  after 
the  water  warms  a little  and  the  heavy  pressure  is  off  the 
stream.  Try  Royal  Coachmen  or  an  Adams. 

East  Branch  Tunkhannock  Creek 

Tunkhannock  Creek  may  be  reached  by  taking  Route 
209  north  to  Gelatt.  There  is  a 7-mile  section  of  this  main 
stream  that  is  heavily  stocked  with  trout.  The  East  Branch 
has  a 7.8-mile  area  that  is  also  well-stocked  with  trout.  The 
fishing  is  best  on  both  branches  from  April  through  June 
with  spinners,  salmon  eggs,  worms,  and  minnows.  This 
creek  also  has  a variety  of  panfish  to  keep  young  anglers 
busy. 

North  Branch  Susquehanna  River 

The  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  leaves  New 
York  state  and  meanders  in  a westerly  swing  through  the 
northern  section  of  Susquehanna  County  before  it  again 
crosses  the  state  line  north  of  Oakland.  There  is  a Fish 
Commission  access  area  near  Great  Bend.  It  can  be  reached 
by  taking  Route  1 1 or  Interstate  81  to  Hallstead,  then  east 
on  Legislative  Route  57063  about  two  miles.  There  is 
another  access  area  two  miles  north  of  Oakland  on  Route 
92. 

The  river  is  primarily  fished  from  small  boats,  canoes,  or 
by  wading  anglers.  There  are  smallmouth  bass,  walleye, 
muskies,  pickerel,  and  panfish  available,  with  excellent 
smallmouth  bass  and  walleye  action.  The  best  fishing  is  in 
spring  and  fall,  with  morning  and  evening  hours  the  most 
productive.  The  hotspot  on  this  portion  of  the  North 
Branch  is  the  area  from  the  New  York  state  line  to  a point 
downstream  from  the  access  area  north  of  Oakland. 

The  live  bait  fishermen  in  this  area  prefer  crayfish,  creek 
chubs,  stonecats,  and  minnows.  However,  plenty  of  good 
fish  are  taken  on  artificials  with  lures  such  as  jointed 
Rapalas,  size  2 and  3 spinners,  and  quarter-ounce  and 
eighth-ounce  jigs. 

Page  Lake 

Page  Lake  is  a 95-acre  waterway  east  of  New  Milford, 
and  it  can  be  reached  by  Route  492  off  Interstate  81  or 
Route  1 1.  Powered  boats  are  not  allowed,  but  there  is  a 
boat  rental  on  the  lake.  Largemouth  bass,  walleye,  pickerel, 
muskies,  channel  cats,  and  panfish  may  be  caught.  This 
lake  offers  year-round  fishing  and  is  considered  very  good 
for  ice  fishing.  Largemouth  bass  fishing  is  excellent  here. 
They  are  best  fooled  with  6-inch  grape  plastic  worms  and 
'/s-ounce  or  'A-ounce  jigs. 

Lake  Montrose 

Lake  Montrose  may  be  reached  from  the  north  by  route 
167  or  29  and  from  the  east  or  west  by  Route  706.  This  40- 
acre  lake  offers  muskies,  pickerel,  and  walleye  fishing,  with 
excellent  largemouth  bass  action.  It  may  be  fished  from 
shore  or  by  boat  and  produces  well  from  June  through  the 

fall  with  good  ice  fishing.  Crappies  and  pickerel  here  are^ 

caught  on  small  minnows  and  jigs. 
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In  1980,  professional  bass  fisherman 
Bo  Dowden  won  the  B.A.S.S. 
Classic  on  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River  in  New  York  using  a weedless  jig 
trailed  with  a pork  rind  frog.  Later, 
Bowden  predicted  that  this  lure,  com- 
monly called  a jig  'n  pig,  would  be  the 
top  bass  lure  of  the  1980s. 

Bowden  was  right.  Many  lures  are 
needed  to  cover  all  situations  that  might 
be  encountered  during  a bass  fishing 
season,  but  if  most  experienced  bass 
fishermen  had  to  choose  one  lure  that 
they  thought  would  produce  the  most 
and  biggest  bass,  a majority  would  take 
the  jig  'n  pig. 

Jig  'n  pig  lures  are  effective  through 
the  bass  fishing  season,  but  this  lure 
really  shines  in  the  fall.  Perhaps  the  lure 
is  most  effective  where  most  of  the  bass 
are  found  in  the  fall.  In  lakes,  like  Rays- 
town  and  Conowingo,  top  fall  areas  are 
breaklines  and  gently  sloping  points 
where  the  fish  are  busy  stocking  up  for 
winter  by  consuming  large  numbers  of 
crayfish  and  baitfish,  and  when  the  bass 
are  holding  near  the  bottom,  a jig  lets 
you  cover  the  area  more  effectively  than 
almost  any  other  lure. 

Jig  ’n  pig  for  largemouths 

The  jigs  used  for  Pennsylvania  lake 
and  impoundment  largemouths  usually 
weigh  between  '/4-ounce  and  '/2-ounce 
and  feature  a “living”  rubber  skirt.  Liv- 
ing rubber  has  a lively,  pulsating  mo- 
tion in  the  water,  much  like  marabou, 
but  it  is  far  more  durable  than  marabou. 

The  type  of  jighead  used  is  impor- 
tant, and  most  lake  fishermen  seem  to 
prefer  the  banana  head  design.  But  no 
matter  what  head  design  you  use,  you 
should  insist  on  a weed  guard  type  of 
head  that  lets  you  pull  the  lure  over  the 
bottom  without  constant  snagging. 


The  “pig”  part  of  the  lure  is  usually  an 
Uncle  Josh  pork  rind  frog,  and  for 
largemouths  the  favorite  size  is  the 
number  1 1 frog,  although  some  anglers 
like  the  bigger  number  1 frog,  or  the  still 
longer  split-tailed  eel.  The  size  of  your 
pork  rind  trailer  is  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  jig  you  are  using,  and  the  size 
of  the  fish  you  are  after. 

As  for  colors,  the  overwhelming 
favorites  are  the  somber  hues  with 
black  and  brown,  or  a combination  of 
black  and  brown,  the  most  popular. 
During  the  fall,  when  the  bass  are 
feeding  heavily  on  crayfish,  a brown 
and  orange  jig  trailed  with  a brown 
pork  frog  is  a noted  producer  in  some 
lakes. 

Although  many  largemouth  fisher- 
men like  to  use  so-called  “hawg”  tackle 
with  25-  or  30-pound-test  line  on  their 
reels,  this  really  isn’t  necessary  in  most 
situations.  For  most  outings  on  Penn- 
sylvania lakes  you  can  get  by  with  a 
medium-weight  baitcasting  or  spinning 
rig,  loaded  with  10-pound-test  mono. 

The  most  important  part  of  jig 
fishing  tackle  is  the  rod.  Many  strikes 
on  the  jig  ’n  pig  are  subtle,  so  the  rod 
should  be  graphite  or  boron,  which  lets 
you  feel  the  strike.  The  rod  should  have 
a fairly  fast  tip  to  allow  easy  casting, 
and  plenty  of  backbone  for  setting  the 
hook  when  the  pickup  is  felt. 

Top  places  to  fish  the  jig  ’n  pig  are 
breakline  areas,  where  fairly  shallow 
underwater  points  or  flats  meet  deep 
water.  Such  areas  are  usually  6 to  10 
feet  deep,  and  the  bottom  of  the  best 
breakline  area  features  rock  and  gravel 
or  perhaps  submerged  stumps  that 
attract  crayfish  and,  in  turn,  bass. 

There  are  two  proven  ways  of  fishing 
jig  ’n  pig  over  an  underwater  hump  or 
point.  The  first  is  to  position  your  boat 


on  top  of  the  point  and  make  your  cast 
toward  deep  water.  Y ou  let  the  lure  sink 
on  a tight  line  and  then  work  the  lure  up 
the  point  toward  the  shallow  water. 

Other  fishermen  prefer  to  position 
the  boat  in  the  deep  water  and  cast  into 
the  shallow  water  on  top  of  the  point. 
The  lure  is  then  worked  down  the  point. 
This  is  particularly  effective  when  the 
point  or  hump  features  shelves  or 
ridges,  and  you  can  let  the  relatively 
weedless  jig  ’n  pig  drop  from  ledge  to 
ledge  as  it  travels  down  the  incline 
toward  deep  water. 

Fishing  a jig  near  breaklines  or  points 
is  only  one  method  of  taking  advantage 
of  this  lure’s  largemouth  catching  poten- 
tial. The  same  lure  also  works  well  near 
shoreline  cover  such  as  submerged  trees 
or  brush,  and  because  it  is  a relatively 
weedless  bait,  the  jig  ’n  pig  can  be  cast 
into  almost  any  type  of  cover  that  holds 
bass. 

River  smallmouths 

The  jig  ’n  pig  lure  is  best  known  as  a 
largemouth  bass  bait,  but  scaled  down 
versions  also  work  well  for  river  small- 
mouths. Over  the  past  two  years.  I’ve 
tried  the  lure  in  some  of  the  better 
smallmouth  rivers  in  Pennsylvania. 
When  the  water  temperatures  begin  to 
cool  in  the  fall,  the  jig  ’n  pig  is  probably 
the  best  artificial  lure  I’ve  tried  for  big 
river  smallmouths. 

The  jigs  that  seem  to  work  best  are 
smaller  than  largemouth  jigs,  usually 
weighing  '/g-ounce  or  '/i-ounce,  and  the 
body  material  is  either  bucktail  or  living 
rubber.  When  the  water  temperature  is 
60  degrees  or  higher,  1 like  the  small 
living  rubber  jigs,  but  when  the  waters 
cool,  bucktail  jigs  seem  to  produce 
more  bass.  As  in  the  heavier  largemouth 
jigs,  the  good  jig  heads  for  river  small- 
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mouth  fishing  feature  a weedguard  of 
some  type  that  lets  you  fish  the  rocky 
smallmouth  rivers  without  constant 
hangups. 

The  tackle  that  seems  to  work  best 
for  river  fishing  would  consist  of  a light- 
action  one-piece  spinning  rod,  made  of 
graphite  or  boron,  with  an  all-cork,  or 
“Tennessee”  type,  handle.  The  con- 
struction of  the  rod  is  most  important, 
because  your  sense  of  “feel”  when 
fishing  the  jig  determines  how  many 
bass  you  catch.  The  all-cork  handle 
increases  your  rod’s  sensitivity. 

You  should  use  a good  lightweight 
spinning  reel,  loaded  with  8-pound-test 
line,  and  be  sure  that  your  drag  on  the 
reel  is  working  properly. 

The  jigs  should  be  either  '/s-ounce  or 
'/^-ounce,  depending  on  the  water  depth 
and  current  speed.  Top  colors  for  the 
bucktail  jig  would  include  all  black,  all 
brown,  all  yellow,  black  and  brown 
mixed,  and  black  and  red  mixed.  The 
best  pork  trailers  I’ve  tried  are  the  little 
number  101  pork  frogs  by  Uncle  Josh  in 
black,  brown,  red,  and  yellow. 

Fishing  techniques 

No  one  knows  for  sure  why  bass  take 
the  jig  ’n  pig  lure.  The  most  likely  bet  is 
for  crayfish  that  move  on  the  bottom  of 
a river  in  a manner  similar  to  the  way  a 
jig  ’n  pig  is  fished.  However,  as  we  all 
know,  bass  strike  a number  of  lures  that 
don’t  really  resemble  anything  in  par- 
ticular, and  1 think  that’s  also  the  case 
with  this  lure.  The  lure  is  big  and  meaty- 
looking,  the  pork  rind  trailer  feels  like  a 
living  creature  when  a bass  grabs  it,  and 
the  organic  smelt  of  the  pork  rind  may 
also  be  a factor. 

At  any  rate,  to  be  effective,  the  jig  ’n 
pig  must  be  fished  slowly  near  the 
bottom  at  all  times.  The  jig  ’n  pig, 
unlike  a crankbait  or  spinnerbait,  is  a 
lure  that  is  totally  controlled  by  lifting 
and  lowering  the  rod  tip.  The  lure  is 
retrieved  with  a series  of  lifts  and  falls, 
and  the  secret  of  fishing  this  lure  is  to 
have  the  lure  under  control  at  all  times. 
This  is  necessary  because  most  of  the 
strikes  are  quite  subtle,  and  to  detect 
such  strikes,  you  really  have  to  be  on 
your  toes. 

When  fishing  a lake,  cast  the  lure  into 
likely  holding  water,  letting  the  lure  fall 
to  the  bottom  on  a tight  line.  Many 
strikes  are  missed  because  most  anglers 
let  the  lure  fall  on  a slack  line  where 
strike  detection  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible. 


Big  bass  often  can  be  fooled  with 
jig  'n  pig.  Tom  Allen  took  these 
critters  from  Edinboro  Lake, 
Crawford  County. 


When  the  lure  has  settled  to  the 
bottom,  start  with  a tight  line  and  the 
rod  tip  low,  nearly  parallel  to  the  water, 
and  slowly  lift  the  jig  ’n  pig  from  the 
bottom.  Stop  the  lift  at  around  10 
o’clock.  Then  let  the  lure  drop  slowly  to 
the  bottom  once  more,  taking  up  the 
line  with  your  reel  hand,  but  main- 
taining contact  with  the  lure. 

Most  strikes  come  when  the  lure  is 
slowly  falling  toward  the  bottom.  The 
strikes  are  usually  soft.  However,  there 
is  nothing  absolute  about  this.  Some 
fish  strike  when  you  are  picking  up  the 
lure,  and  others  pick  up  the  lure  and 
run,  practically  hooking  themselves. 

In  river  fishing  for  smallmouths, 
another  factor  enters  the  picture — 
current.  The  basic  lift-and-fall  retrieve 
still  works,  but  to  present  the  lure  in  a 
natural  manner,  the  cast  should  be 
made  upstream,  and  the  lure  worked 
downstream. 

River  smallmouths  are  much  like 


trout  in  that  they  take  advantage  of  the 
currents,  and  when  looking  to  feed, 
smallmouths  assume  feeding  stations, 
waiting  for  food  to  be  washed  by  in  the 
current. 

As  is  the  case  when  fishing  lakes,  the 
jig  ’n  pig  is  most  effective  in  river  fishing 
when  it  is  fished  near  the  bottom.  This 
means  that  you  will  need  to  pick  the 
weight  of  your  jig  according  to  the 
current  of  the  particular  area  you  are 
fishing.  A light  jig  is  fine  when  fishing 
relatively  shallow,  slow  water,  but  that 
same  light  jig  might  wash  too  far 
downstream  with  each  pickup  in  heavier 
waters. 

The  jig  ’n  pig  is  a proven  lure.  Proven 
on  all  the  major  bass  lakes  in  the 
country,  and  also  proven  in  the  small- 
mouth rivers  in  Pennsylvania.  It’s  a lure 
that  requires  some  experience  to  con- 
trol, but  once  mastered  will  prove  to  be 
a powerful  addition  to  your  bass  fishing 
arsenal. 
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VOLUNTEERISM 

The  right  to  volunteer  is  a vital 
element  in  the  American  way  of  life. 
You  can  go  into  any  community  and 
you  will  find  people  working  to  make 
America  a better  place  through  youth 
programs  and  activities  of  every 
description. 

1 had  considerable  experience  in  the 
Scouting  movement  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  probably  no  better 
example  of  the  willingness  of  men  to 
make  the  best  use  of  an  important 
American  freedom:  the  right  to 
volunteer.  It  has  been  a beautiful 
thing  to  see  some  of  their  great 
accomplishments  and  thrill  at  some  of 
the  large  assemblies  at  camporees  and 
jamborees — none  of  them  by 
government  edict — no  one  was 
coerced  into  accepting  a part  in  those 
efforts. 

The  same  could  be  said  about  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  and 
picking  the  Star  Farmer  is  like  picking 
the  best  Eagle  Scout  in  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  all  seen 
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evidence  in  the  media  (and  some 
firsthand)  of  the  contrast  of  the 
success  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
almost  70  years  since  the  fateful  day  in 
November  of  1917 — the  takeover  by  a 
small  band  of  communists  in  Russia. 
The  contrast  between  what  we  have 
accomplished  during  those  years  in 
this  free  nation  and  what  the  Soviet 
Union  has  failed  to  accomplish  under 
communism  is  startling  proof  of 
which  is  the  better  system. 

Our  problems  are  the  problems 
generated  by  affluence — the  problems 
of  a nation  sincerely  interested  in 
granting  opportunities  for  success  to 
every  individual  within  its  border, 
while  the  Soviets  struggle  to  find  the 
right  combination  that  might  raise  the 
standard  of  all  their  people — living 
standards  that  are  among  the  lowest 
in  Europe.  Our  concern  is  for  the  few 
who  must  struggle  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  The  contrast  between  two 
nations  and  two  diabolically  opposed 
systems  shows  what  a responsibility 
we  have  in  trying  to  understand  it  and 
what  has  made  America  great  and 
successful. 

Still,  we  can  see  trouble  spots  that 
should  really  be  construed  as 
opportunities.  Standing  on  street 
corners  one  can  see  groups  of  tough- 
looking youth — obviously  with  too 
much  time  on  their  hands  and  trouble 
on  their  minds.  These  are  disturbing 
sights,  and  we  can’t  help  wonder  how 
exposure  to  a good  volunteer  program 
might  have  steered  some  of  these — 
maybe  the  majority  of  them — toward 
more  constructive  goals. 

The  two  organizations  1 mentioned 
above  are  not  cure-alls  for  all  the 
problems  of  today,  but  we  have  a 


great  deal  of  convincing  evidence  that 
they  make  a tremendous  impact  on 
the  youth  that  they  reach. 

There  is  a great  diversity  in 
sportsmen’s  organizations  across 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  times  we  despair 
over  the  sparsity  of  youth  being 
aggressively  sought  and  brought  into 
constructive  activities.  Some  of  the 
Fish  Commission’s  experience  with  its 
inner  city  programs  has  given  us 
insight  into  the  ignorance  of  these 
people  as  related  to  the  outdoors.  We 
don’t  mean  just  making  them  hunters 
and  anglers,  but  just  an  exposure  to 
the  outdoors,  as  outdoorsmen  see  it, 
as  an  opportunity  that  we  hope  will 
spur  our  new  efforts  to  involve  youth 
in  these  activities.  Certainly  the  Youth 
Conservation  Camps  are  a great 
accomplishment,  and  they  are 
expanding.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  just  scratching  the  surface.  To 
expand  this  means  a lot  of  hard  work, 
a lot  of  imagination,  and  a lot  of 
dedicated  people  willing  to  stick  with 
the  problems  until  lasting  solutions 
have  been  found. 

We  must  always  reach  out  for  more 
people  who  are  willing  to  exercise 
their  right  to  volunteer.  This  job  may 
well  be  the  toughest  of  all,  and  the 
competition  for  people’s  time  and 
interest  is  both  strong  and  growing. 

1 can  see  no  reason  why  introducing 
more  youth  to  the  outdoors  cannot  be 
the  toughest  competitor  in  the  market. 

If  our  nation  and  our  way  of  life  are 
so  vital  and  valuable  that  we  go  to 
great  lengths  to  protect  them  and 
perpetuate  them,  can  we  afford  to 
neglect  the  only  true  safeguard  of 
America’s  future — morally,  physically 
and  spiritually  sound  young  people? 
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The  Cover 

This  month’s  cover,  photographed  by  Angler  editor  Art  Michaels, 
shows  Joe  Workosky  this  past  summer  with  a nice  Lake  Erie  smallmouth 
bass.  Remember  that  action  for  Pennsylvania  smallmouth  and 
largemouth  bass  can  still  be  good  in  November,  especially  if  you  use  the 
ideas  in  the  article  beginning  on  page  7.  If  you  go  for  bass  from  a boat,  be 
sure  to  check  out  page  26,  and  if  you’re  a trout  angler,  you  won’t  want 
to  miss  the  story  that  begins  on  page  4. 
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by  Mike  Bleech 

hile  most  anglers  have 
U/E/  abandoned  the  lakes  and 
» » streams  to  hunt,  eat 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  shop  for 
Christmas,  a small  group  of  anglers  is 
taking  advantage  of  a little-known 
fishing  peak.  As  fall  winds  down  and 
winter  gets  under  way,  brown  trout 
have  recovered  from  their  recent 
spawning  season,  and  they  go  on  one 
final  feeding  binge  before  winter  hits 
full  force.  It  is  time  for  big  trout — this 
last  chance  to  bend  the  rod  before 
some  waters  are  locked  in  ice! 

Most  of  our  gamefish  feed  heavily 
soon  after  spawning,  probably  to 
regain  some  of  the  strength  and  body 
weight  lost  during  the  reproduction 
process.  While  this  post-spawn  feed 
may  not  be  as  robust  as  that  of  spring 
spawners,  a few  factors  make  this  a 
quality  fishing  experience. 

Most  important  are  things  that 
make  the  fishing  easier.  In  fall  and 
winter,  the  browns’  food  supply  is  at 
its  lowest  point.  This  makes  your 
offering  more  tempting.  Another 
appealing  aspect  of  winter  brown 
trout  fishing  is  that  you  are  likely  to 
have  the  water  to  yourself,  or  nearly 
so  at  even  the  most  popular  hotspots. 
The  anglers  you  encounter  will 
probably  give  you  plenty  of  elbow 
room.  People  do  not  fish  for  trophy 
winter  browns  because  they  like 
crowds. 


Tackle,  lures,  baits 

Tackle  requirements  for  winter 
browns  center  around  light  line 
because  the  fish  can  be  very  line  shy. 
Use  a premium,  small-diameter  clear 
or  low  visibility  green  line  testing  4 
pounds  to  8 pounds.  Spool  the  line 
onto  an  open-face  spinning  reel. 
Closed-faced  reels  tend  to  ice  up 
during  freezing  weather. 

Browns  are  hard  fighters,  and  a big 
one  is  a full  load  for  light  line.  For 
this  reason,  a long  rod,  8 to  9 feet,  is  a 
big  asset  (check  out  “A  Kinzua  River 


A slow  retrieve  is  usually  best  to  fool  trout  in  tailwaters  that  may  be  as  cold  as 
S3  degrees.  But  don’t  expect  the  browns  to  be  lethargic  when  you  set  the  hook! 
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Color  can  he  important  to  winter  brown  trout  fishing  success.  In  this  case,  the 
lure  is  a small  fluorescent  orange  floating  minnow  imitation. 


rod,.”  in  the  February  1984 
Pennsylvania  .Angler).  Brouns  do  not 
have  tough  mouths,  so  hooks  can  tear 
a large  hole  in  the  trout’s  mouth 
during  the  battle,  but  give  the  fish  any 
slack  line  and  the  hook  may  fall  out. 

A long  rod  is  the  best  defense  against 
this  occurrence. 

The  long  rod  offers  more 
mechanical  advantages:  casting 
distance  and  line  control.  These 
plusses  are  of  little  importance  to 
boaters,  but  to  waders  and  shore- 
bound  anglers  they  can  mean  more 
browns.  Be  sure  the  rod  matches  light 
line. 

The  question  of  which  bait  or  lure 
is  best  for  trophy  winter  browns  may 
cause  as  much  argument  as  a similar 
question  about  any  other  species  or 
situation.  1 am  confident,  though,  that 
the  following  arsenal  will  satisfy  most 
seasoned  winter  trout  anglers. 

Orange/gold  spoons  are  the  time- 
tested  favorite,  but  it  pays  to  carry 
spoons  in  colors  such  as  blue-silver, 
orange/silver.  green  silver,  and 
chartreuse.  A favorite  at  Kinzua  is  the 
leadhead  jig  with  a white  bucktail 
body.  This  offering  may  be  tipped 
with  a live  minnow.  Another  tackle 
box  “must"  is  a blue  silver  floating 
minnow  lure.  Rounding  out  the 
selection  is  the  J7GFR  Rapala.  which 
has  accounted  for  a large  share  of  my 
big  winter  browns  during  the  past  few 
years.  This  lure  is  the  usual  choice  in 
trolling  situations. 

The  top  natural  bait  would  be  a 
match  to  whatever  the  browns  are 
feeding  on.  1 am  confident  anywhere, 
though,  with  3-inch  to  5-inch  shiners. 

The  first  step  to  successful  winter 
brown  trout  fishing  is  locating  a 
concentration  offish.  This  sounds 
obvious,  but  plain  and  simple,  it  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  game.  Sub-free/ing 
temperatures  and  snow  drive  the  vast 
majority  of  anglers  off  the  water,  so 
w ord  of  w inter  hotspots  does  not 
travel  fast.  Some  spots  are  in  areas 
not  known  for  brown  trout  in  other 
seasons.  For  these  reasons,  it  pays  to 
learn  to  recognize  situations  that 
cause  brow  ns  to  congregate. 

Areas  downstream  from  dams, 
called  tailwaters.  are  one  of  the  most 
recognizable  winter  brown  trout 
haunts,  and  thus  get  a large  share  of 
the  attention.  Tailwaters  are  good  for 
a number  of  reasons.  First,  dams  halt 
upstream  movement  of  the  fish.  Then, 
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minnow  has  a very  good  hit-to- 
hookup  ratio.  Add  weight  as  needed: 
sometimes  none,  sometimes  a 
splitshot,  and  sometimes  a sliding 
sinker  held  about  two  feet  above  the 
bait  with  a splitshot  or  swivel. 

Cast  the  rig  straight  out,  or  slightly 
upstream  for  a deeper  retrieve.  The 
retrieve  itself  depends  on  the  current. 

In  a moderate  current,  just  hold  the 
rod  tip  high  and  let  the  current  drift 
and  swing  the  bait.  In  still  water,  reel 
the  bait  to  make  it  spin  and  wobble. 
Sometimes  a stop-and-go  retrieve 
really  turns  the  browns  on. 

Artificial  lures  are  used  in  the  same 
manner.  As  the  lure  swings  with  the 
current,  raise  or  lower  the  rod  tip  to 
give  the  lure  more  or  less  action. 

The  object  with  both  artificials  and 
baits  is  to  imitate  a baitfish  that  has 
been  injured  while  passing  through  the 
gates  of  the  dam. 

Another  area  that  could  hold  a 
concentration  of  browns  is  a lake, 
reservoir,  river,  or  large  stream  near 
the  mouth  of  a tributary  stream. 
Browns  ascend  the  tributaries  to 
spawn  in  early  fall.  By  late  fall  they 
are  returning  to  the  larger  body  of 
water,  where  they  often  linger  near  the 
tributary  mouth. 

A simple,  effective  way  to  catch 
browns  in  this  situation  is  a live 
minnow  fished  beneath  a bobber.  1 
prefer  a 3-inch  to  5-inch  shiner  and  a 
small,  torpedo-shaped  balsa  or  foam 
bobber,  but  there  is  usually  no  need  to 
allow  a brown  much  time  with  the 
bait  before  setting  the  hook. 

Trolling  may  be  more  effective  in 
lakes,  particularly  when  no 
concentration  of  fish  has  been  found. 
Troll  slowly  and  concentrate  on  areas 
near  tributary  streams.  The  browns 
may  be  boat-shy,  so  use  long  flat  lines 
of  150  feet  or  longer  planer  boards,  if 
you  can. 

If  you  hit  a couple  of  browns  while 
trolling  in  the  same  area,  assume  that 
you  have  found  a concentration.  Stop 
trolling,  because  all  that  boat  activity 
could  spook  the  browns,  and  use  the 
minnow  and  bobber  or  cast  artificials. 
Without  results,  though,  I would  not 
waste  much  time  before  going  back  to 
the  troll. 

Finally,  keep  the  brown  trout 
fishing  in  perspective.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  fishing  that  rewards  you  with 
lots  of  fish  on  every  outing.  It’s  a time 
for  big  brown  trout.  1 


Light  line  and  a long  rod  are  two  ingredients  of  successful  winter  brown  trout 
fishing. 


the  trout  are  encouraged  to  hang 
around  because  the  water  that  has  just 
passed  through  the  dam  is  highly 
oxygenated,  and  water  temperatures 
tend  to  be  more  favorable.  Baitfish 
swept  through  the  gates  of  a dam 
provide  the  browns  with  an  abundant 
food  source. 

Kin/ua  Dam’s  tailwaters,  in  Warren 
County,  is  one  of  the  best-known 
winter  brown  hotspots  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  A survey  conducted 
there  by  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service,  Warren  Fishery  Assistance 
Station,  counted  anglers  from  32 
Pennsylvania  counties  and  six  states. 


In  addition,  the  largest  brown  trout 
reported  in  this  survey  were  caught  in 
the  late  fall  and  early  winter. 

Minnow  rig 

A favorite  tailwater  trout  rig  is  the 
strung  minnow.  To  string  a minnow, 
tie  a loop  in  the  end  of  your  line,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a bait  needle,  thread 
the  loop  through  the  minnow’s  mouth 
and  out  the  vent.  Attach  a treble  hook 
to  the  loop,  and  impale  one  of  the 
points  through  the  rear  of  the 
minnow.  A split-treble  makes  this  task 
easier,  hut  a big  fish  will  sometimes 
straighten  a split  treble.  The  strung 


The  Kinzua  Dam  tailwaters  is  one  of  the  top  spots  in  the  state  for  winter  brown 
trout  action.  Even  here,  fishing  pressure  is  usually  not  heavy  during  the  cold 
months. 
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Maybe  it  will  arrive  today,  tomorrow,  or  next  week. 
Indian  summer,  that  is.  It’s  coming,  you  know.  It 
always  does  in  November.  Idyllic  days  featuring 
bright,  blue  skies  and  a warm  sun  on  your  face.  Will  you  take 
advantage  of  these  perfect  days?  Will  you  forget  home  chores 
or  business  woes  for  a few  hours  to  pick  up  your  favorite 
spinning  rod  for  just  one  more  try  at  bass?  Smallmouth  or 
largemouth,  it’s  a good  bet  either  will  provide  plenty  of 
action.  River,  lake,  or  impoundment,  November  bass  tend  to 
cooperate  with  anglers  who  pursue  them. 


Y ou  don’t  need  specialized  tackle,  and  you  won’t  have  to 
invest  half  a week’s  pay  in  a fancy  assortment  of  new- 
fangled lures.  The  open-faced  spinning  gear  most  anglers 
already  have  is  perfect  for  Indian  Summer  bass.  You  might, 
however,  want  to  spool  up  with  new  monofilament  if  you 
haven’t  done  so  recently.  One  tip  here.  No  one  can  put  line 
on  a spinning  reel  straighter  than  a sporting  goods  shop 
with  a line  winder,  and  the  cost  is  very  low.  It’s  impossible 
to  put  line  on  a spinning  reel  without  getting  at  least  some 
twisting  unless  you  peel  the  mono  directly  from  the  storage 
spool  to  the  reel  spool.  A line  winder  is  the  only  way  this 
can  be  done  with  spinning  equipment. 


Lures  and  baits 

Lures  for  bass  when  the  sun  is  bright  and  the  waters  are 
cool  in  November?  You  may  not  need  any.  If  you  can  dig 
some  worms  or  nightcrawlers,  or  seine  or  buy  some 
minnows,  those  casting  artifical  baits  will  have  a tough  time 
landing  more  bronzebacks  and  largemouths  than  you  will. 
The  live  bait  fishing  I’m  suggesting  has  nothing  to  do  with 
making  one  cast,  propping  your  rod  in  a forked  stick,  and 
taking  up  your  day-long  position  on  a nearby  rock  or  log. 
Expertise  in  bait  fishing,  even  though  many  so-called 
experts  look  down  on  the  practice,  calls  for  plenty  of 
know-how. 


Indian  Summer 
largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass  can 
be  fooled  with  eighth- 
ounce  and  quarter- 
ounce  jigs.  Good 
trailer  colors  at  this 
time  of  year  are 
smoke,  clear,  and 
translucent. 


In  either  river  or  lake  fishing,  for  example,  rig  the  worm 
or  minnow  carefully  so  you  can  cast  and  retrieve,  cast  and 
retrieve.  Otherwise,  the  bait  is  going  to  be  cast  off  the  hook 
within  a short  time.  No  matter  how  well  the  bait  is 
attached,  you  have  to  cast  with  finesse  so  that  the  worm  or 
minnow  continues  to  cling  fast  to  the  hook. 

Accuracy  of  the  cast  is  still  very  important,  too.  If  lake 
fishing  for  largemouth,  you’ll  be  directing  that  worm  or 
minnow  toward  specific  casting  targets,  like  a weed  line 
edge,  a sunken  log,  a stump  on  a point,  a semi-submerged 
treetop  whose  trunk  might  be  still  attached  to  the  bank,  an 
undercut  bank  with  plenty  of  vegetation  hanging  out  over 
the  water,  an  old  fence  line,  or  roadbed.  All  are  bass 
holding  places,  and  it  often  takes  pinpoint  accuracy,  with 
artificial  lures  or  live  bait,  if  your  cast  is  to  result  in  a strike. 

Similarly,  river  fishing  for  smallmouth  has  its  November 
casting  challenges.  Targets  can  be  varied — the  undercut 
bank  with  vegetation,  every  large  rock,  spots  where  the 
riffle  slows  into  the  head  of  a pool,  the  slick  water  at  the  tail 
of  a pool,  anything  submerged  that  a smallmouth  can  lie 
behind  in  wait  for  a tasty  morsel  that  passes  by.  If  you  can’t 
present  your  bait  so  that  it  passes  by  these  bass  haunts  in  a 
natural  manner,  you’re  not  going  to  have  much  to  show  for 
your  efforts. 

Rigs 

Hooking  a nightcrawler  for  casting  to  bass  is  easy.  Select 
a hook  that’s  big  enough.  I’d  suggest  a size  2,  1,  or  1/0.  Pin 
the  crawler  twice  through  the  body,  so  that  both  ends  stick 
out  a lot.  Each  worm  end  displaying  plenty  of  wiggle 
telegraphs  to  your  quarry  that  the  bait  is  alive  and  well.  A 
splitshot  up  the  line  12  to  18  inches  provides  all  the  casting 
weight  you  need  for  open-faced  spinning  tackle.  You  may 
have  to  add  more  splitshot  if  you  find  bass  in  deeper  cover, 
where  the  weight  of  one  shot  won’t  take  the  worm  down  to 
where  it  needs  to  be. 

The  ideal  way  to  rig  a minnow  for  casting  requires  more 
time  and  effort,  but  it’s  perfect  for  use  with  spinning  gear 
and  you’ll  be  able  to  make  cast  after  cast  before  having  to 
re-rig.  The  technique  involves  tying  a small  loop  in  your 
line,  or  making  up  a supply  of  short  leaders  pre-rigged  with 
these  small  loops.  Use  a long  needle  with  a slot  in  the  bank 
end,  threading  the  needle  through  the  mouth  and  out  the 
vent  of  the  minnow.  Use  the  slot  in  the  back  of  the  needle 
to  pull  the  loop  in  the  mono  through  the  bait.  Then,  attach 
a hook  to  the  loop  in  the  line,  and  pull  the  slack  line  and 
shank  of  the  hook  inside  the  minnow’s  vent.  Again,  a 
splitshot  should  be  added  for  casting  weight,  perhaps 
several  splitshot  if  you  need  to  get  the  bait  deeper. 

This  minnow  rig  was  developed  by  trout  fishermen,  but  it 
is  wicked  on  stream  smallmouth,  and  just  as  effective  on 
lake  largemouths.  It  takes  some  dexterity  and  practice  to  be 
able  to  re-rig  one  of  these  minnows  quickly,  especially  when 
your  hands  are  shaking  because  a broad-backed  gamester 
struck  so  savagely  moments  before,  completely  ruining  that 
first  minnow. 

For  many  Pennsylvania  anglers,  baitfishing  is  much 
trouble,  though  1 can’t  think  of  a simpler  form  of  angling 
than  casting  a nightcrawler  to  good-looking  targets.  Still, 
consider  nothing  but  artificials.  In  the  fall,  many  lures  that 
are  ideally  cast  with  spinning  equipment  are  the  best  bass 
takers  of  all. 


Feeding  frenzy 

Don’t  pick  up  your  spinning  rod  and  head  for  a bass 
river  or  lake  come  Indian  Summer,  thinking  only  that 
fishing  will  be  an  enjoyable  way  to  put  in  the  day.  Our  fall 
bass  fishing  is  superb,  and  there’s  an  autumn  phenomenon 
about  which  you  may  have  heard — the  fall  feeding  frenzy — 
and  both  smallmouth  and  largemouth  take  part  in  this 
feast. 

Theory  has  it  that  bass  and  other  species  go  on  a feeding 
binge  just  before  extra-cold  weather  sets  in.  This  frenzy  may 
last  a few  days  or  a few  weeks.  When  the  spree  is  over,  the 
fishing  gets  tough.  It’s  as  if  the  bass  have  taken  on  a supply 
of  winter  fat,  followed  by  a case  of  lockjaw.  However,  that 
period  of  lockjaw  doesn’t  usually  begin  until  late  November 
in  Pennsylvania,  more  likely  December. 

Artificials 

Live  bait  is  excellent  as  waters  cool  through  November, 
but  artificials  that  produce  well  are  jigs  and  spinners.  The 
spinner  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  lures  to  fish.  Remember 
to  attach  a small  swivel  snap,  because  spinners  turn  in  the 
water.  With  a swivel  the  line  on  your  reel  will  be  in  such  a 
twisted  mess  that  your  fishing  will  soon  be  over  for  the  day. 

The  spinner  is  perfect  for  a smallmouth  river.  Its 
revolving  blades  provide  the  slight  attraction  through  their 
bright  reflectivity,  as  well  as  the  vibrations  that  the  fish  feels 
through  its  sensitive  lateral  line.  Why  not  add  scent 
attractiveness  to  the  spinner  as  well,  through  dabbing  on 
one  of  today’s  scientifically  formulated  fishing  scents?  These 
scents  stay  on  these  baits  longer  if  you  dab  it  on  a spinner 
with  a squirrel  tail  or  one  that  has  some  type  of  plastic 
trailer. 

The  jig  is  a terrific  bait,  perfect  as  waters  cool  because 
these  lures  can  be  worked  tantalizingly  and  slowly  near 
cover.  Jigs  can  also  be  rigged  weedless  with  a plastic  trailer, 
in  case  you  want  to  make  a cast  directly  into  the  snaggiest 
of  cover,  like  a weedbed,  the  tops  of  a downed  tree,  or  a 
brush  pile.  Many  of  today’s  jigs  come  with  a built-in  weed 
guard,  too. 

The  jig,  like  the  small  spinner,  is  also  ideal  for  open-faced 
spinning  tackle.  The  jig  1 recommend  for  Indian  Summer 
fishing  isn’t  the  3 /8-ounce  or  1 /2-ounce  type  that 
tournament  pros  use  to  flip  with  and  bring  in  money- 
making catches  to  spring  and  summer  weigh-in  scales.  The 
jig  that’s  great  for  Indian  Summer  in  Pennsylvania  is 
smaller,  especially  in  clear  water  and  fairly  low  water  levels. 
It’s  here  that  the  1/ 8-ounce,  3/  16-ounce,  and  1/ 4-ounce  jig 
pays  for  itself 

There  was  a time,  especially  in  fall  river  fishing,  when  the 
marabou  jig  was  the  top  producer.  With  the  advent  and 
popularity  of  plastic  trailers  for  jigs,  however,  this  type  has 
taken  the  lead  in  both  popularity  and  effectiveness.  The 
great  appeal  of  marabou  was  that  it  undulated  in  a life-like 
manner.  Also,  these  types  of  feathers  provided  body  or 
thickness  similar  to  a live  critter.  Plastic  trailers,  however, 
provided  even  more  body  or  thickness,  plus  a different  kind 
of  undulation  that  is  at  least  equally  as  life-like. 

I’d  separate  these  plastic  trailers  into  four  categories:  the 


grub;  the  twisty  tail;  the  small,  slim  worm;  and  the 
newcomer — the  squid-like  trailer  with  a hollow  center  and 
its  tail  cut  into  many  small,  dangly  legs.  All  four  have  their 
place.  In  most  instances,  these  plastic  trailers  are  merely 
threaded  over  the  hook  point,  the  body  of  the  trailer 
hanging  straight  along  the  hook  shank.  However,  they  can 
also  be  rigged  weedless,  like  a Texas-rigged  worm.  Of 
course,  the  time  to  use  the  newcomer  is  when  you’re  going 
to  be  casting  into  cover  where  it  promises  to  be  easy  to 
hang  up  the  jig  unless  it’s  rigged  in  this  weedless  manner. 

The  grub  and  the  small,  slim  plastic  trailers  are  probably 
called  for  when  you  want  to  make  the  most  subtle 
presentations.  The  twisty-tail  and  squid-like  offerings  are 
called  for  when  you  want  to  add  more  action  to  the  bait. 

I’d  recommend  using  one  of  the  new  fishing  scents,  no 
matter  which  trailer  you  attach  to  your  jig,  for  this  is  a lure 
type  you’re  going  to  be  fishing  slow  in  Indian  Summer. 

When  you  fish  a bait  slowly,  the  scent  has  more  time  to 
ooze  out  away  from  the  jig,  making  it  that  much  more 
attractive. 

What  about  jig  color  and  trailer  color?  I think  both  can 
be  important.  For  starters,  each  summer  day  I’d  suggest 
going  to  a neutral  or  dark-colored  jig — black,  gray,  or 
brown.  While  black,  grape,  and  purple  trailers  were  once 
the  hands-down  favorites  in  Pennsylvania,  the  best 
producers  now  are  smoke,  clear,  and  translucent,  or  any  of 
those  three  shades  with  a metal  flake  flecked  into  the  plastic 
during  molding.  Brown  or  motor  oil  trailers  can  also  be 
good. 

All  in  all,  you  don’t  have  to  plan  an  Indian  Summer 
fishing  trip  for  three  months,  making  list  after  list  so 
nothing  is  forgotten,  buying  specialized  and  expensive  lures, 
rods,  and  reels,  saving  up  for  a week’s  stay  at  a remote 
lodge,  or  worry  about  the  10-hour  drive  it  takes  to  get 
there.  Indian  summer  bassing  in  Pennsylvania  can  be  as 
simple  and  effortless  as  sticking  your  favorite  spinning  rod  in 
the  car,  a small  supply  of  spinners  and  jigs  with  plastic  trailers 
into  a container,  and  heading  for  the  closest  river  or  lake 
that  holds  largemouth  or  smallmouth,  maybe  stopping 
along  the  way  for  a few  dozen  nightcrawlers  or  minnows. 

Not  only  can  you  feel  the  warm  sun  on  your  face  one 
more  time  or  two  before  winter  sets  in,  but  you  can  figure 
on  enjoying  some  excellent  success.  Indian  Summer 
bassing,  November  bassing,  can  offer  some  of  the  most 
productive  fishing  of  our  entire  angling  year.  Don’t  pass  it 
up!  (7g 


Bass  Fishing  Publication 

Bass  Hotspots  in  Pennsylvania,  recently  updated  and 
reprinted,  is  a four-page  overview  of  the  best  bass 
fishing  areas  in  Pennsylvania.  The  publication 
features  more  than  65  waterways,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  Allegheny,  Delaware,  Juniata, 
Schuylkill,  and  Susquehanna  rivers.  Send  requests  for 
this  pamphlet  to  Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673.  Include  a legal-sized  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  with  requests. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


I ran  into  this  old-timer  at  Briar  Creek  Lake  in  Columbia  County  on 
the  opening  day  of  trout  season.  He  said  he  didn’t  catch  much,  hut 
stopped  long  enough  to  bring  me  a piece  of  driftwood  that  he  found 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It  certainly  looks  like  it 's  a piece  worth 
placing  on  a desk,  doesn’t  it?  It  looks  like  a fish  head  engraved  and 
worn  down  by  nature.  I thought  at  first  the  gentleman  was  going  to 
show  me  some  very  fine  engraving  or  carving  skill,  but  when  he 
explained  that  he  had  found  the  driftwood  at  the  lake  the  way  it  is  in 
the  pictures,  I became  very  interested.  The  man ’s  name  in  the  picture  is 
Clarence  Moyer. — Wayne  Creasy,  DWCO,  Columbia  County 


The  last  goose 

After  several  days  of  near-zero  temper- 
atures last  December,  1 checked  the 
Ridgway  Reservoir  for  ice  thickness 
and  found  that  it  was  frozen  over  except 
for  a small  patch  of  open  water  near  the 
center.  I saw  a lone  Canada  Goose  on 
the  open  water.  The  next  day,  1 re- 
turned— the  night  before  the  temper- 
ature had  dropped  to  -10  to  -5  degrees. 
The  goose  was  gone,  and  so  was  the 
open  water. — Bernie  Ambrose,  WCO, 
Elk  County 

Trailering  observation 

While  traveling  eastbound  this  past 
summer  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
between  exits  25  and  26, 1 counted  eight 
trailered  boats  heading  the  other  way. 
They  all  appeared  to  have  Pennsylvania 
license  plates,  too.  At  first  I was 
surprised,  but  then  1 remembered  that 
in  Pennsylvania  this  year  there  were 
some  220,000  boats  registered,  and  that 
this  number  increases  every  year. — Art 
Michaels,  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
Boat  Pennsylvania 

Over  the  limit 

Last  May,  I received  information  about 
two  men  fishing  from  a boat  at  Dumans 
Dam  who  were  catching  more  than  the 
limit  of  trout.  These  men  were  still 
fishing  when  1 arrived,  and  1 observed 
them  taking  over  their  limit.  With  the 
assistance  of  Blacklick  Township  Po- 
lice Chief  Bill  Grant  and  Officer  Ken 
Eamigh,  1 apprehended  the  two  when 
they  came  ashore.  One  had  a total  of  32 
trout  over  the  limit,  and  the  other  had 
18  trout  over  the  limit.  The  total  fine 
between  the  two  was  $550.  Their  fishing 
tackle  was  confiscated  along  with  some 
other  items  they  used.  1 would  like  to 
commend  the  sportsman  who  gave  me 
the  valuable  information  that  led  to  the 
arrest  of  the  two. — Robert  L.  Kish, 
fVCO,  Cambria  County 

Editor ’s  note:  If  you  see  someone  vio- 
lating the  fishing  and  boating  regula- 
tions and  laws,  contact  the  nearest  law 
enforcement  regional  headquarters. 
Each  is  listed  on  page  51  of  the  1985 
Summary  of  Eishing  Regulations  and 
Laws. 
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Mr.  Abele,  we  want  to  thank  you  for 
having  the  article  (“Youth  and 
Conservation,”  “Straight  Talk,”  page 
2,  June  1985  issue)  about  our  school 
in  Pennsylvania  Angler.  It  was  a great 
boost  for  our  class  to  have  you 
commend  the  class  for  its  work  on 
fishing  and  boating.  We  will  never 
forget  your  visit  with  us  this  year.  The 
project  on  conservation  and  good 
sportsmanship  really  helped  us  to 
become  aware  of  the  problems  we  face 
in  the  future.  We  must  surely  face  the 
future  with  a more  positive  approach 
to  living  and  conservation. 

Thank  you  again  for  doing  so  much 
for  us.  You  are  the  number  one 
person  in  conservation  in  our 
minds. — Marcy  Watson,  fifth  grade. 
Pleasant  Gap  School,  Pleasant 
Gap,  PA. 


1 beg  to  differ  with  you  on  your 
answer  to  question  7 in  the  September 
issue  about  leaving  food  behind  for 
animals  (“The  Camping  Angler’s 
Test,”  page  12). 

1 don’t  think  for  one  minute  that 
you  are  going  to  make  wild  animals 
become  lazy  and  depend  on  the  little 
bit  of  food  you  might  throw  in  the 
weeds  for  them.  There  are  too  many 
wild  animals  that  it  would  take  tons 
of  scraps  to  do  this. 

Sure,  I’ll  grant  you,  where  1 live  in 
West  Mifflin  all  the  animals, 
chipmunks,  rabbits,  etc.,  are  almost 
tame  and  lazy  from  eating  all  the 
scraps  from  garbage  cans  and  what 
people  throw  in  their  yards,  but  we 
are  talking  about  the  small  amount  of 
food  thrown  away  from  a picnic,  or 
whatever,  and  the  huge  amount  of 
animals  that  benefit  by  this.  There  are 
more  wild  animals  starved  to  death  by 
no  food  than  what  1 would  say  would 
be  alive  if  people  leave  a little  bit  of 
food. 

I have  a piece  of  land  in  Somerset 
County  and  every  time  1 go  there,  1 go 
to  the  local  bakery  and  get  a sack  of 
bread.  1 throw  it  out  for  whatever 
animal  eats  it,  but  1 am  sure  that  if  1 
didn’t,  they  would  not  starve  because 
they  wait  on  me.  And  if  you  didn’t  do 
something  like  that,  you  probably 
wouldn’t  see  chipmunks,  rabbits,  etc., 
there,  because  they  are  wild  and  are 


more  leery  of  humans  than  the  ones 
that  are  around  here. 

Also,  in  the  winter.  1 buy  a sack  of 
corn  from  a farmer  and  put  it  out  in  a 
rotating  basket  of  sorts,  and  all  the 
turkeys,  deer,  or  whatever  benefit  by 
this.  1 don’t  think  we  have  the  bear 
problem  you  speak  about  around  here 
like  they  have  out  West.  1 have  never 
seen  a bear  in  the  woods  yet. 

By  the  way.  1 like  the  Angler 
very  much.  Edwin  Lawson,  West 
Mifflin,  PA 


I enjoyed  the  article  in  the  August 
Angler  called,  “Summer  Freestone 
Trout  Fishing.”  It  was  well- 
written  and  very  informative. 

The  one  thing  that  left  me  a little 
short,  however,  is  the  fact  that  1 am 
personally  not  up  to  speed  on  just 
what  is  meant  by  a “freestone”  stream. 
1 have  seen  this  term  utilized  in 
numerous  publications,  all  of  which 
assume  that  the  reader  is  completely 
aware  of  this  terminology.  I wonder  if 
you  can  elaborate  on  this  topic  for 
me.  Robert  E.  Hoopes,  Coplay,  PA 

Generally,  a freestone  stream  flows 
through  a sandstone  and/or  shale 
substrate,  thereby  being  low  in 
dissolved  nutrients  such  as  calcium. 
Water  volume  is  gathered  from  runoff 
water,  and  also  from  small  springs. 
Feeder  streams  gather  this  water, 
which  gradually  swells  the  volume  and 
broadens  the  banks  of  a freestone 
stream.  They  flow  through  forested 
areas  of  the  mountain  and  foothill 
provinces  of  Pennsylvania.  Chemical 
features  include  a pH  usually  on  the 
acidic  side  between  6.0  and  6.8,  low 
alkalinity  or  soft  water,  and  low 
conductivity.  The  water  temperature 
fluctuates  seasonally,  as  does  the  flow. 

The  water  of  a freestone  stream  is 
classed  as  infertile,  but  many  possess 
impressive  fish  populations.  Brook 
trout  are  the  predominant  gamefish  in 
the  high  gradient,  headwater  reaches 
of  a freestone  stream.  Moving 
downstream,  the  classic  situation  is 
then  to  have  a mixed  brook  and 
brown  trout  population,  and  then 
brown  trout  are  predominant.  Finally, 
in  the  larger  freestone  stretches,  the 
water  warms  and  smallmouth  bass 
become  tbe  predominant  gamefish. 

In  contrast,  the  classic  “limestone 
stream”  flows  through  a limestone 
substrate  and  gathers  a large  volume 


quickly.  They  arise  from  large  springs 
surfacing  from  subterranean  rivers. 
They  are  deemed  very  fertile  with 
many  dissolved  nutrients,  leading  to 
an  abundant  food  supply.  Limestone 
streams  are  bordered  by  meadows  and 
tilled  land.  Some  chemical 
characteristics  include  a pH  on  the 
alkaline  side  (over  7.0),  and  high 
alkalinity  and  conductivity.  The  water 
temperature  remains  fairly  constant 
between  50  and  60  degrees,  and  flow 
is  also  constant.  These  conditions  are 
conducive  to  maintaining  excellent 
trout  populations— /?ic/iar</i 
L arson.  Fisheries  Technician 


1 would  like  to  comment  on  the  July 
1985  Angler  issue  and  article  on 
Officer  of  the  Year,  Elk  County 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
(WCO)  Bernard  D.  Ambrose. 

1 agree  with  all  that  was  printed  and 
1 must  add  something  extra  to  the 
article. 

1 have  been  a laryngectomee  for  2 
years  and  can  no  longer  fish  streams 
as  1 did  all  my  life.  1 must  now  stay  on 
the  banks  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  When 
WCO  Ambrose  was  told  this,  he 
personally  came  to  me  down  the 
stream  to  see  if  1 was  all  right,  and 
later  on  the  same  day,  he  again 
checked  in  on  me  to  see  if  1 was  okay. 

He  is  a real  humanitarian,  and  we 
thank  God  fora  person  of  his  character. 

Joseph  Zurisko,  Marienville,  P.4 

BACKTALK 

If  you  have  an  opinion  on  .Angler 
content,  a question  on  fishing, 
boating,  or  on  the  Fish  Commission, 
or  a helpful  idea,  send  correspondence 
to:  The  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
P.O.  Box  1673.  Harrisburg.  PA 
17105-1673. 


Coming  Up  in 


• December.  Look  for  a detailed 
feature  on  Adopt-A-Stream,  a newly 
revitalized  Fish  Commission  program 

• December.  This  issue  also  includes 
the  valuable  subject  index  to  the  1985 
volume  year. 

• January.  “Chasing  Walleye  Under 
the  Ice”  gives  solid  information  on 
how  to  up  your  walleye  score. 


Sovemher  1985  1 1 


Nominations  Sought  for 
State  Conservation 
Achievement  Award 

Outstanding  accomplishments  by 
seven  individuals  and  an  organization 
in  conservation  and  environmental 
protection  in  Pennsylvania  will  be 
recognized  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Wildlife  Federation  in  its  1986 


Conservation  Achievement  Award 
Program.  The  program  is  co- 
sponsored by  the  Pennsylvania 
Wildlife  Federation  and  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company. 

Nominations  are  sought  in  eight 
categories — State  Conservationist  of 
the  Year  (the  Governor’s  Award), 
Conservation  Professional,  Educator, 
Classroom  Educator,  Legislator, 
Communicator,  Youth 


Conservationist,  and  Conservation 
Organization. 

The  deadline  for  nominations  is 
December  31,  1985,  and  awards  will 
be  presented  at  the  federation’s  award 
banquet  on  April  25,  1986,  in  Carlisle. 
For  complete  details,  contact: 
Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Federation, 
2426  North  Second  Street, 

Harrisburg,  PA  171 10.  The  phone 
number  is  717-232-3480. 


Tying  a line  directly  to  a jigging  spoon 
can  reduce  the  action  of  the  lure  as  well  as 
increase  the  possibility  of  the  stamped 
eyelet  cutting  the  line.  To  prevent  this,  add 
a split  ring,  snap,  Cross-Lok  snap,  or 
Duo-lock  snap  to  the  lure  for  increased 
action  and  less  knot  wear. 


For  versatility  in  fishing,  always  carry  a 
spare  spool  of  lighter  or  heavier  line.  This 
extra  allows  you  to  change  line  on  a 
spinning  or  casting  reel  as  conditions 
dictate. 


Be  sure  to  back  off  your  drag  after  a 
day  of  fishing.  Keeping  the  drag  in  place 
could  deform  the  soft  drag  washers  and 
make  the  drag  erratic  and  possibly  useless 
the  next  time  you  need  it. 

Lures  work  properly  only  if  you  hold 
the  rod  properly,  d o work  a lure  close  to 
the  surface,  hold  the  rod  at  or  above  the 
horizontal.  To  work  a deep-diving 
crankbait  as  deep  as  possible,  hold  the  rod 
down,  rod  tip  in  the  water,  or  even 
submerged  well  below  the  water. 

Use  a lure  retrieve  rate  based  on  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  fish’s 
metabolism.  For  example,  in  early  spring 
and  late  fall,  a fish  has  a slower 
metabolism  and  will  not  chase  a bait  or 
lure  as  readily.  Fish  slower  then  to  allow 
your  quarry  time  to  take  the  lure. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conser- 
vation of  our  aquatic  resources, 
the  protection  and  management 
of  the  state’s  diversified  fisheries, 
and  to  the  ideals  of  safe  boating 
and  optimum  boating  opportuni- 
ties 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Ralph  W Abele, 

Executive  Director 
Howard  T.  Hardie, 

Administrative  Assistant 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Chief  Counsel 
Ross  E.  Starner 
Comptroller 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATIVI 
SERVICES  717-657-4522 

Paul  F,  O'Brien. 

Director 

Allison  J Mayhew,  Personnel 
John  Hoffman,  Real  Estate 
Glen  Reed,  Federal  Aid 
Mary  Stine,  Licensing 


Running  a crankbait  into  wood  pilings, 
stumps,  and  standing  timber  is  an 
excellent  way  to  attract  largemouth  bass. 
To  make  your  crankbaits  do  this  more 
easily,  shave  one  side  of  the  plastic  lip  with 
a knife  to  make  the  lure  run  sideways. 


An  easy  way  to  make  your  canoe 
quieter  is  to  split  lengths  of  old  garden 
hose  and  clamp  them  over  the  canoe 
gunwale  on  both  sides  and  at  both  ends. 
The  natural  shape  of  the  hose  holds  it  in 
place,  and  the  rubber  tubing  quiets  any 
knocks  with  the  paddles. 


The  underhand  cast  is  often  the  only 
way  that  you  can  effectively  cast  under 
brush  and  tree  limbs.  Be  sure  to  pick  a 
short  rod  so  that  you  can  stand  and  cast 
with  the  rod  held  straight  down  to  get  the 
low-trajectory  cast  desired. 


To  get  extra  deep  in  fall  fishing,  use 
very  light  line,  because  monofilament,  or 
any  line,  has  a great  deal  of  water 
resistance. 


V. 


iHustratiOns~Ted  Walks 
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OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 
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Adopt-a-Stream  Coordinator 
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New  Susquehanna  River  Access  at  Montgomery 


Thanks  to  the  cooperation  between  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and 
the  Borough  of  Montgomery  in  Lycoming  County,  another  new 
Susquehanna  River  access  area  is  available  to  Commonwealth  anglers  and 
boaters.  The  Montgomery  A ccess  A rea,  located  in  the  Borough  of 
Montgomery  near  the  borough  park  complex,  was  officially  opened  at 
ribbon- cuf ting  ceremonies  last  August. 

The  Borough  of  Montgomery  has  formally  agreed  to  maintain  the  access 
area,  and  has  installed  two  night  lights.  Borough  police  will  patrol  the  area. 

The  access  is  particularly  well-suited  to  shallow-draft,  lightweight  fishing 
boats,  canoes,  and  inflatables.  It  will  provide  boat  fishermen  additional 
access  to  the  excellent  smallmouth  bass,  muskellunge,  walleye,  and  channel 
catfish  action  that  this  portion  of  the  river  has  to  offer. 

The  access  dedication  ceremony  pictured  here  shows  (left  to  right)  Fish 
Commissioner  J.  Wayne  Yorks;  Allen  B.  Lupoid,  who  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  agreement;  Senator  Roger  A.  Madigan  of  Towanda; 
Representative  Alvin  C.  Bush  of  Muncy;  Richard  D.  Thomas.  Jr.,  mayor  of 
Montgomery;  and  Gene  Sporl,  Fish  Commission  assistant  executive  director. 

r PRINT  PLAINLY  FISHING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 

\ DATE FISHING  LICENSE  NO.  

(Official  Use.  Issuing  Agent  Only) 

' NAME  

’ STREET  or  R.F.D 

CITY STATE ZIP 

' BIRTH  DATE  mo day yr HEIGHT  WEIGHT 

I AGE SEX  EYES  HAIR 


Resident  of  Pennsylvania? 

Yes No 

CHECK  THE  LICENSE  DESIRED 

□ Resident  Adult $1 2,00 

□ Resident  Senior 2.00 

□ Non-Resident 20.00 

□ 7-Day  Tourist 15.00 

Valid  from  to 

(Add  50<P  Mailing  Fee  to  Above) 


Applicant  must  establish  his  identity, 
age  and  the  fact  that  he  is  a bona 
fide  resident  of  this  Commonwealth 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  issuing 
agent. 

PA  DRIVER’S  LICENSE  # 


SEND  TO: 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 


I certify  the  above  to  be  a true  and  accurate  statement. 


New  Southeast 
Regional  Supervisor 

Robert  J.  Perry  has  been  selected  to 
fill  the  position  of  regional  law 
enforcement  supervisor  in  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Southeast  Region, 
effective  September  21,  1985, 
According  to  Ralph  W.  Abele, 
executive  director  of  the  Commission, 
Perry  will  replace  Stanley 
Paulakovich,  who  retired  recently. 

Perry  began  his  career  with  the 
Commission  in  1964  as  a waterways 
patrolman  in  Columbia,  Montour, 
and  Northumberland  counties.  He 
was  promoted  to  assistant  supervisor 
of  the  Northeast  Region  in  1973.  A 
veteran  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Perry 
is  an  avid  fisherman  and  fly  tier. 

The  Southeast  Regional  Office  is 
located  on  Speedwell  Forge  l,ake, 
near  Lititz,  Lancaster  County,  and 
includes  Berks,  Bucks,  Chester, 
Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lehigh, 
Montgomery,  Northampton, 
Philadelphia,  and  Schuylkill  counties. 


Carnegie  Museum 
Wants  Photos 


The  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  in  Pittsburgh,  is  seeking 
publication-quality  color  photographs 
of  all  the  amphibians  and  reptiles  in 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1984,  the  Museum  Sections  of 
Education  and  Amphibians  and 
Reptiles  started  the  Pennsylvania 
Photographic  Inventory  Project,  an 
attempt  to  assemble  a file  of  photos, 
using  Pennsylvania  specimens,  of  the 
72  species  of  reptiles  and  amphibians 
found  in  the  Keystone  State.  To  date, 
they  have  collected  and  photographed 
49  of  the  species. 

The  photographs  will  be  used  in 
publications  and  educational 
programs  of  the  museum  and  will  also 
be  made  available  to  non-profit 
organizations  and  agencies  for  their 
publications  and  programs. 

For  complete  details,  contact  Dr.  C. 
J.  McCoy,  Section  of  Amphibians 
and  Reptiles,  Carnegie  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  4400  Forbes  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213. 
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No  matter  what  you  call  them — 
crayfish,  crawdads,  or  crabs — 
these  freshwater  lobsters  are 
used  by  a lot  of  fishermen  to  catch  a 
lot  of  fish.  And  it’s  no  surprise! 

The  crayfish  is  the  preferred  food  of 
many  species  of  fish,  including 
smallmouth  bass,  yellow  perch,  rock 
bass,  and  catfish.  Whenever  1 keep 
any  fish  for  the  table,  they  invariably 
have  crayfish  in  their  bellies. 

Lure  manufacturers  have  picked  up 
on  this  idea,  and  now  the  market  is 
flooded  with  all  types  of  crayfish 
imitations.  Some  of  these  are  dead 
ringers  for  the  real  thing  and  have 
become  very  effective  weapons  in  any 
fisherman’s  arsenal  of  lures. 

What  surprises  me,  however,  is  that 
most  folks  only  use  crayfish  for  bait.  I 
learned  a long  time  ago  that  the  main 
reason  so  many  fish  and  animals  like 
them  is  because  they  taste  so  good. 

These  same  anglers,  who  every  year 
spend  a lot  of  time  and  energy  trying 
to  catch  crayfish  for  bait  with  nets  and 
traps,  have  never  even  considered 
using  them  for  human  food.  People 
are  willing  to  spend  up  to  $10  a pound 
for  frozen  lobster,  but  turn  up  their 
noses  at  fresh  crayfish  that  can  be 
gathered  from  any  stream  in 
Pennsylvania  for  nothing. 

In  very  few  places  in  America, 
except  the  Deep  South,  crayfish  are 
used  extensively  for  human  food. 

They  are  an  established  food  in  most 
European  countries,  and  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  where  they 
grow  up  to  18  inches  long,  they  are 
packaged  and  sold  commercially  by 
the  ton. 

All  in  the  family 

That  the  crayfish  is  good  eating 
should  come  as  no  surprise.  This 
crustacean  belongs  to  the  same  family, 
Astacidae,  as  the  much  revered 
lobster.  They  are  both  very  similar 
except  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
become  adults.  Young  lobsters  pass 
through  several  larval  stages  that  do 
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not  resemble  the  lobster  before 
reaching  the  mature  stage.  The  young 
crayfish,  on  the  other  hand,  hatch 
from  eggs  as  perfect  miniatures  of  the 
adult. 

Adult  crayfish  mate  anytime  from 
spring  to  summer  to  late  fall.  In  any 
case,  the  eggs  are  produced  in  the 
spring.  The  female  crayfish  holds  the 
200-300  eggs  under  her  tail  and 
abdomen.  It  takes  about  five  weeks 
for  the  eggs  to  hatch  into  tiny 
crayfish.  These  tiny  young  go  through 
three  to  four  molts  their  first  year, 
when  most  growth  occurs. 

Crayfish  continue  to  molt 
throughout  their  three-year  to  five- 
year  life  span. 

During  this  molting  stage,  the 
fisherman’s  preferred  soft-shell  stage, 
all  growth  occurs.  The  entire 
exoskeleton,  down  to  the  finest  detail, 
is  shed.  Crayfish  are  most  vulnerable 
during  this  period  and  are  quite 
inactive.  Their  new  skeleton,  however, 
hardens  in  a few  hours. 

The  crayfish’s  growth  is  limited  to  a 
degree  by  the  type  of  water  in  which 
they  live  and  the  amount  of  food 
available.  Generally,  they  average  two 
to  three  inches  in  length. 

Catching  crayfish 

When  gathering  crayfish  for  food 
instead  of  bait,  you’ll  want  to  keep 
only  the  largest  you  can  find.  By 
experimenting  in  different  places,  you 
can  catch  crayfish  up  to  six  or  eight 
inches  in  many  spots.  These  larger 
specimens  not  only  produce  bigger, 
meatier  tails,  but  also  have  huge  claws 
that  are  worthwhile  picking.  The 
smaller  crayfish,  under  four  inches, 
are’’ not  worth  taking  for  food.  These 
should  be  relegated  to  the  bait  bucket. 

The  type  of  habitat  preferred  by 
crayfish  makes  them  very  easy  to 
catch.  They  are  nocturnal,  and  prefer 
to  hide  under  rocks  and  ledges  during 
the  daytime.  The  easiest  method  I’ve 
found  to  catch  them  is  for  one  person 
to  stretch  a seine  below  a likely 


looking  rock  in  slowly  moving  water, 
while  another  person  nudges  the 
rocks.  Keep  the  edge  of  the  net 
against  the  bottom  of  the  creek  bed 
and  the  crayfish  will  simply  swim  in. 
When  the  net  is  raised,  they  will 
generally  pinch  the  net  with  their  large 
front  claws  and  hang  on  rather  than 
try  to  escape.  In  places  where  crayfish 
are  abundant,  you  can  easily  catch 
enough  for  a meal  in  short  order.  I’ve 
already  taken  more  than  two  dozen 
huge  crayfish  all  over  six  inches  in  less 
than  20  minutes. 

Remember — if  you  are  16  and  older 
you  must  possess  a current  fishing 
license  to  gather  crayfish  for  fishbait 
or  for  your  dinner  table.  In  addition,  a 
net  or  seine  must  not  be  over  four  feet 
square  or  four  feet  in  diameter.  The 
daily  limit  of  crayfish  is  50.  Check 
your  Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations 
and  Laws  for  more  information  and 
for  special  regulations  that  might 
apply  to  waterways  from  which  you 
plan  to  gather  crayfish. 

Where  to  find  crayfish 

Two  of  my  favorite  spots  are  below 
dams.  The  deeper  pools  and  eddies 
below  the  Mechanicsburg  Water 
Works  Dam  on  the  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek  are  literally  choked  with 
crayfish — some  very  large.  The  best 
spot,  however,  is  below  the  Good 
Hope  Mill  Dam  on  the  Conodoguinet 
Creek  that  winds  near  Mechanics- 
burg. There  are  some  very  large  rocks 
and  pieces  of  concrete  that  have  fallen 
from  the  dam,  and  this  is  where  I’ve 
found  the  largest  specimens. 

While  catching  them  is  not  difficult, 
the  fun  part  is  preparing  them  for  the 
table.  Before  cooking,  I always  rinse 
my  catch  of  live  crayfish  under 
running  water  in  the  sink  for  several 
minutes.  This  cleans  them  and  rids 
them  of  any  particles  of  sand  and  grit 
in  their  claws  and  legs. 

Boiling  and  shelling 

For  whatever  recipe  1 choose,  1 


always  begin  the  process  by  boiling 
the  crayfish.  Simply  drop  the  live 
crayfish  into  rapidly  boiling  water  to 
which  you’ve  added  one  tablespoon  of 
Old  Bay  seasoning,  one-fourth  cup  of 
vinegar,  and  two  teaspoons  of  salt. 

Boil  rapidly  for  10  minutes.  This  kills 
them  quickly  and  is  the  most  humane 
way  of  dispatching  them.  When 
boiled,  the  crayfish  turn  bright  red. 

To  shell  them,  simply  twist  the  tails 
and  separate  them  from  the  body.  Use 
your  thumb  and  forefinger  to  crack 
the  shell,  and  the  tail  meat  will  pop 
right  out.  Be  careful  to  split  the  tails 
lengthwise  down  the  back  and  remove 
the  mid-gut  or  “vein.” 

The  tails  are  now  ready  to  be  used 
in  any  of  the  following  recipes.  Their 
sweet  meat  rivals  any  lobster  or 
shrimp,  and  after  your  first  bite  you’ll 
wonder  why  you’ve  never  used  them 
for  anything  but  bait.  pgT] 

Kermit  Henning  is  the  author  of  A 
Forager’s  Field  Guide. 


Crayfish 

Recipes 

Crayfish  Casserole  — a delicious  meal 
in  one  pot 

1 Vi  cups  cooked  elbow  macaroni 
Vi  cup  cooked  and  shelled  crayfish 
tails 

1 10'/2-oz.  can  condensed  cream  of 
mushroom  soup 

V2  cup  mayonnaise 
cup  onion,  chopped 
1 V2  tbsp.  prepared  mustard 
V2  tsp.  salt 

V2  cup  crushed  potato  chips 

In  a 2-quart  casserole,  combine  all 
ingredients  except  potato  chips,  and 
mix  well.  Bake  in  oven  at  350°  for  30 
minutes.  Sprinkle  potato  chips  over 
casserole  and  bake  an  additional  5 
minutes.  Makes  6-8  servings. 

Basic  Crayfish  Salad 

2 cups  shelled  crayfish  tails 
1 cup  diced  celery 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
mayonnaise 

Chop  tails  coarsely.  Mix  ingredients 
with  enough  mayonnaise  to  bind  to- 
gether. Place  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves  or 
watercress. 


Crayfish  Creole 

1 pound  cooked,  cleaned  crayfish  tails 
1 small  onion,  chopped 
V2  cup  green  pepper,  chopped 
3 tablespoons  salad  oil 
1 clove  garlic,  minced 

1 teaspoon  salt 
pepper  to  taste 

2 cups  canned  tomatoes 

Saute  onion  and  pepper  in  oil  until 
soft.  Add  garlic,  salt,  pepper,  and 
tomatoes.  Simmer  30  minutes.  Add 
crayfish  and  heat  thoroughly.  Serve 
over  fluffy  steamed  rice.  Serves  4-6. 

Crayfish  Stuffing  for  Trout 

2 cups  boiled  and  shelled  crayfish  tails 
1 cup  water 
1 large  stalk  celery 

1 medium  onion,  chopped  fine 

2 tbsp.  finely  chopped  green  pepper 

cup  butter 

8 slices  day-old  bread,  cubed 

1 tsp.  lemon  juice 

2-3  dashes  garlic  powder 

'/s  tsp.  oregano 

Vi  tsp.  parsley 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Coarsely  chop  tails.  Cook  vegetables 
in  butter  til  tender.  Add  crayfish  with 
water  and  bring  to  boil.  Remove  from 
heat  and  mix  in  other  ingredients. 
Spoon  stuffing  into  chest  cavity  of 


// 


trout  before  baking  or  broiling. 

Makes  about  4 cups. 

Crayfish  Cocktail 

V2  pound  cooked  and  cleaned  crayfish 
tails 

watercress 

V2  cup  cocktail  sauce 

Arrange  watercress  in  6 cocktail 
glasses.  Place  crayfish  around  edge  of 
glasses  and  fill  centers  with  cocktail 
sauce. 

Cocktail  Sauce  with  Ketchup 

1 cup  ketchup 
V2  cup  chili  sauce 
juice  of  1 lemon 

1 tsp.  Worchestershire  sauce 
4 tsp.  horseradish 

2 dashes  liquid  hot  pepper  sauce 

Cocktail  Sauce  (hot) 

14  cup  chili  sauce 

horseradish  to  taste 

1 tsp.  Worchestershire  sauce 

juice  of  I lemon 

dash  of  Tabasco  sauce 

1 clove  garlic,  minced  and  mashed 

salt  to  taste 

pepper  to  taste 

Combine  all  ingredients  and  mix  well. 
Refrigerate  before  serving. 
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Fishing  License: 


A Gift  for  all  Seasons 


by  Larry  Shaffer 

Sometimes  it’s  hard  to  imagine 
that  another  year  is  about  over, 
and  that  the  holiday  season  sud- 
denly looms  in  front  of  us,  and  with  it, 
the  perplexity  of  gift  giving.  Well,  con- 
sider a gift  that  keeps  on  giving  all  year 
long  in  so  many  different  ways. 

A fishing  license  could  be  the  answer 
to  your  holiday  shopping  woes.  Fishing 
licenses  for  1 986,  now  available  at  most 


license  issuing  agencies,  make  great 
gifts  for  the  holidays,  or  any  other  time 
for  that  matter.  M any  people  don’t  real- 
ize, perhaps,  that  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
fishing  license  as  a gift.  Simply  fill  out 
the  proper  application  and  sign  it,  not- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  a gift,  and  you’re  all 
set.  One  reminder,  however,  before  you 
do  it — ^just  be  sure  you  know  all  the 
information  required  on  the  applica- 
tion— like  the  recipient’s  date  of  birth, 
color  of  hair  and  eyes,  height,  and 
weight. 
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A fishing  license  makes  an  attractive 
gift  for  many  reasons.  For  one,  it  is  the 
kind  of  gift  that  will  be  remembered 
throughout  the  year.  Anytime  the  lucky 
angler  picks  up  a rod  and  heads  for  his 
or  her  favorite  stream  or  lake,  you’ll  be 
remembered — remembered  for  open- 
ing the  door  to  a sport,  or  hobby,  that 
can  give  pleasure  1 2 months  of  the  year. 
Fishing  is  a pastime  that  is  relaxing, 
renews  the  spirit,  and  brings  new  mean- 
ing to  life.  And  you  may  help  someone 
better  appreciate  the  delicate  environ- 
ment in  which  we  live.  Then,  too,  fish- 
ing could  lead  to  new  horizons,  new 
hobbies  such  as  fly  tying,  lure  making 
or  rod  building. 

But  perhaps  the  best  part  of  it  all  is 
knowing  that  when  you  buy  a fishing 
license,  you’re  giving  to  future  genera- 
tions as  well,  for  part  of  your  fishing 
license  dollars  help  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion in  its  fight  for  clean  water.  Habitat 
improvement,  research  into  our  aquatic 
resources,  fishery  management,  con- 
servation law  enforcement,  and  infor- 
mation and  education  activities  all 
benefit  from  the  sale  of  fishing  licenses. 
Put  all  together,  they  help  guarantee  a 
better  life  for  future  residents  of  the 
Keystone  State. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  original  pre- 
mise of  buying  a fishing  license,  think 
about  the  fishing  seasons  you’ll  be  giv- 
ing with  a fishing  license  presented  dur- 
ing this  holiday  season.  And  if  you’re 
already  planning  for  next  year’s  vaca- 
tion, you  may  want  to  jot  down  these 
important  dates. 

Although  the  extended  trout  season 
currently  in  effect  runs  until  the  last  day 
of  February  1 986,  the  regular  trout  sea- 
son will  open  on  Saturday,  April  12, 
1986.  Fishing  for  muskellunge,  pike, 
pickerel,  and  walleye  continues  until 
March  14,  then  closes  to  reopen  on 
May  1 7 of  next  year.  For  the  bass  angler 
on  your  list,  June  14  is  opening  day  on 
lakes  and  ponds.  Bass  fishing  continues 
on  a year-round  basis  on  rivers  and 
streams,  and  of  course,  panfishing, 
good  anytime,  continues  year-round. 

A Pennsylvania  fishing  license  is 
truly  a gift  for  all  seasons. 


Larry  Shaffer  creates  and  produces  the 
Fish  Commission’s  weekly  broadcasts, 
from  which  this  article  is  adapted. 
Commission  broadcasts  can  be  heard 
on  70  AM  and  FM  radio  stations 
throughout  Pennsylvania. 


For  a llcenaa  application  you  can  uaa  now  see  page  13. 


Venango  and 
Butler  Counties 


Venango  County 

by  Michael  Lacy 


Venango  County,  678  square  miles  in  the  hilly 

northwest  corner  of*^ the  state,  offers  a variety  of 
fishing  that  includes  wild  trout  streams^  many  miles 
of  stocked  trout  water,  numerous  'warmwater  species  in  the 
Allegheny  River,  and  small  lakes  with  both  coldwater  and 
warmwater  fish.  County  waters  have  produced  two.  state 
record  fish  — a 35-pound  channel  catfish  taken  from  the 
Allegheny  River  in  1970,  and  a 10-pound,  12-ounce  sucker 
caught  in  the  Allegheny  River  in  1983. 


Allegheny  River 

The  course  of  the  Allegheny  River  covers  about  60  miles 
in  Venango  County,  and  it  is  the  dominant  waterway. 
Float-trippers  and  bass  anglers  are  especially  fond  of  the 
42-mile  stretch  from  Franklin  to  Emlenton,  but  there  is 
good  fishing  throughout  for  walleye,  smallmouth  bass, 
muskies,  pike,  and  catfish. 

There  are  numerous  large,  deep  holes  that  regularly  give 
up  flathead  catfish  in  the  18-pound  to  20-pound  class.  The 
best  month  is  August,  and  most  fishing  is  done  at  night. 
Large,  live  chubs  are  a good  bait.  Be  sure  to  use  heavy  gear, 
because  hooking  into  one  of  these  tackle  busters  is  like 
trying  to  hold  back  a runaway  freight  train. 

Walleye  fishing  reaches  a peak  in  late  fall  and  early 
winter,  after  most  anglers  have  packed  away  their  tackle 
until  spring.  This  is  the  best  time  to  catch  a trophy  walleye. 
The  top  bait  is  large  live  minnows.  Walleye  in  the  8-pound 
to  12-pound  range  are  possible,  and  are  caught  regularly  by 
the  top  walleye  anglers. 

Smallmouth  bass  fishing  is  excellent  in  the  Allegheny 
River  in  Venango  County.  Bass  anglers  use  crayfish,  jigs, 
and  small  crankbaits.  Muskies  and  pike  also  offer  terrific 
action,  and  are  taken  on  large  minnows,  jigs,  big  spinners, 
and  minnow  lures. 

If  you  plan  a float,  expect  to  spend  a half-day  from 
President  to  Oil  City,  and  a full-day  from  Franklin  to 
Kennerdell,  or  from  Kennerdell  to  Emlenton. 

French  Creek 

French  Creek  enters  the  county  near  the  junction  with 
Mercer  and  Crawford  counties,  in  the  northwest,  and  joins 
the  Allegheny  River  at  Franklin.  It  offers  good  fishing  for 
smallmouth  bass,  walleye,  muskies,  and  pike,  along  with  a 
few  largemouth  bass  and  trout.  Yet,  it  is  underfished. 

There  are  a few  access  points  along  the  shore,  but  the 
best  way  to  fish  it  is  by  floating  in  a canoe  or  small  boat. 
The  Venango  County  section  of  the  creek  covers  14  miles. 
Expect  the  peak  fishing  to  be  in  May  and  June,  then  again 
throughout  the  fall.  Some  of  the  best  lures  for  walleye  and 
bass  are  live  minnows,  nightcrawlers,  Rapalas,  jigs,  and  size 
2 or  3 spinners.  Try  larger  spinners,  jigs,  and  live  minnows 
for  muskies  and  pike. 


Here  is  a fall  catch  of  Allegheny  River  walleye.  Below  is  a 
launch  site  at  Justus  Lake,  located  in  Two  Mile  Run 
County  Park,  north  o f Oil  City  and  Franklin. 


Justus  Lake,  Kahle  Lake 

There  are  two  small  lakes  in  Venango  County.  Justus 
Lake,  135  acres,  is  part  of  Two  Mile  Run  County  Park,  just 
north  of  Franklin  and  Oil  City.  Kahle  Lake  is  in  the 
southeast  corner,  on  the  Clarion  County  border.  Anglers 
find  walleye,  muskies,  and  panfish  at  both,  both  offer  ice 
fishing,  and  gas  motors  are  not  permitted  on  either.  Some 
of  the  best  walleye  catches  come  by  vertical  jigging,  while 
many  bass  anglers  opt  for  6-inch  plastic  worms. 

Justus  Lake  offers  excellent  fishing  for  largemouth  bass 
and  walleye.  Justus  Lake  is  also  a popular  spot  for  stocked 
trout  early  in  the  season,  even  though  it  receives  only  in- 
season  stocking.  The  best  baits  are  grubs,  small  minnows, 
and  cheese.  This  small  lake  reaches  a depth  of  65  feet. 
Camping  and  other  facilities  are  available  in  the  county 
park. 

Oil  Creek 

Oil  Creek,  one  of  the  finest  stocked  trout  streams  in  this 
corner  of  the  state,  was  not  always  the  thing  of  beauty  it 
now  is.  Indians  and  early  settlers  found  oil  seeping  from  its 
bottom,  and  the  “Seneca  oil”  was  used  as  a trade  item  by 
some  settlers.  In  1859,  “Colonel”  Edwin  Drake  drilled  the 
world’s  first  oil  well  in  its  valley.  Within  a year  there  were 
74  oil  wells  in  operation  in  the  valley,  and  each  gusher 
spewed  oil  into  the  stream.  In  1861,  when  oil  prices 
dropped  to  10  cents  per  barrel,  oil  was  intentionally 
dumped  into  the  creek! 

Now,  Oil  Creek  State  Park  surrounds  the  stream  above 
Route  8,  north  of  Oil  City.  It  annually  receives  a good  dose 
of  stocked  trout,  and  canoeists  float  the  creek  for  much  of 
its  length  during  the  high  water  of  spring.  A road  parallels 
the  creek  from  Route  8,  near  Rouseville,  at  Petroleum 
Center.  But  the  best  trout  fishing  is  above  this  point,  and 
can  be  reached  via  a bicycle  path.  This  is  fine  water  for  fly 
fishing  during  the  summer.  Cahills,  Coachmen,  caddises, 
and  Adams  patterns  are  good.  Bass  and  walleye  also 
inhabit  the  creek  in  its  lower  reaches,  and  small  spinners 
and  worms  are  good  fish-getters. 

Pithole  Creek 

Pithole  Creek  begins  in  the  northeast  corner,  near 
Pleasantville,  and  is  a large  trout  stream  by  the  time  it 
meets  the  Allegheny  River.  The  west  and  main  branches 
meet  near  the  historic  site  at  Pithole.  The  road  into  Pithole 
is  marked  along  Route  227,  about  halfway  between  Oil  City 
and  Pleasantville.  Try  nightcrawlers  and  small  live  minnows 
in  summer  for  the  best  action. 
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For  excellent  warmwater  fishing  action,  Butler  County 
features  Lake  Arthur  (largemouth  bass,  muskies,  and 
channel  catfish),  Oneida  Lake  (largemouth  bass),  and 
Glades  Wildlife  Lake  (largemouth  bass). 


Little  Sugar  Creek 

This  waterway  is  stocked  from  Diamond  to  its 
confluence  with  the  East  Branch  Sugar  Creek.  One  good 
spot  to  try  here  is  in  Game  Land  96.  The  stream  is 
brushlined,  so  fly  fishing  is  difficult.  Still,  spinning  tackle 
and  salmon  eggs  score  here. 


Sugar  Creek 

Sugar  Creek’s  main  branches  meet  near  the  village  of 
Cooperstown.  Some  of  the  better  fishing  is  south  of  this 
area,  along  Route  427,  and  on  the  East  Branch,  which  flows 
from  the  Wallaceville  area. 
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During  the  summer  months,  bait  anglers  wait  for  rain  to 
give  the  stream  some  color.  Top  baits  are  small 
nightcrawlers  and  minnows  fished  on  ultralight  spinning 
tackle.  This  action  is  best  below  Cooperstown. 

Fly  fishermen  can  look  for  good  sport  through  the 
summer  at  Sugar  Creek  with  traditional  patterns. 

Little  Sandy  Creek 

This  waterway  can  be  reached  off  Route  62  at  Polk.  Spin 
fishermen  can  have  good  action  above  the  fly-fishing-only 
section  in  summer  with  salmon  eggs  and  spinners,  such  as 
the  size  0 gold  Mepps,  Vibraxes,  and  Panther  Martins. 
Extending  2Vi  miles  above  the  village  of  Polk  is  the  fly- 
fishing-only  section,  which  offers  good  action  in  spring 
through  summer. 

Big  Sandy  Creek 

Big  Sandy  Creek  is  stocked  from  below  Sandy  Lake  in 
Mercer  County  to  Polk.  Access  for  the  most  part  is  from 
the  railroad  grade  along  the  waterway.  A good  spot  to  try  is 
directly  below  Raymilton.  Another  good  spot  to  try  on  Big 
Sandy  Creek  is  where  Little  Sandy  Creek  enters,  at  Polk. 

You’ll  find  good  fishing  here  from  April  to  June.  Ply 
fishing  is  the  way  to  go  here  with  good  hatches  occurring. 
Anglers  use  traditional  Pennsylvania  patterns. 

Butler  County 

by  Eugene  Scobel 

Lake  Arthur 

Lake  Arthur  is  perhaps  the  best  largemouth  bass  fishing 
lake  in  the  state.  It  can  be  reached  by  taking  1-79  to  Route 
422,  then  east  two  miles.  Located  within  Moraine  State 
Park,  Lake  Arthur  has  3,225  acres,  41  miles  of  shoreline, 
and  is  seven  miles  long. 

Over  15,000  acres  encompass  the  park,  which  surrounds 
Lake  Arthur.  Activities  at  the  park  include  fishing,  boating, 
swimming,  hiking,  and  picnicing.  The  lake  is  very  popular 
for  sailboats  and  sailboards.  There  is  a 10  horsepower  limit 
on  the  lake,  and  boat  rentals  are  available. 

In  1969,  the  first  stocking  of  fish  took  place  in  Lake 
Arthur.  At  that  time,  the  alewife  was  introduced  into  the 
lake.  It  took  hold  very  well,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  the  main 
diet  of  gamefish  in  the  lake. 

The  following  is  a list  of  fishes  found  in  the  lake  and  some 
of  the  lures  and  baits  that  have  been  successful. 

Largemouth  bass:  Largemouth  bass  of  5-6  pounds  are 
quite  common  at  Lake  Arthur.  Best  live  baits  are  large 
shiners  and  chubs.  Spinnerbaits  work  well,  but  black  or 
purple  plastic  nightcrawlers  seem  to  be  the  best.  Jitterbugs 
fished  at  night  and  during  the  early  morning  hours  also 
produce.  July  and  August  are  excellent  bass  fishing  months. 
Fishing  for  largemouth  bass  through  the  ice  at  Lake  Arthur 
is  second  to  none.  A very  large  chub  or  shiner  is  a must  for 
hard-water  bass  anglers  at  Lake  Arthur. 

Muskellunge:  Muskellunge  over  30  pounds  can  now  be 
found  in  the  lake.  Large  shiners,  chubs,  and  suckers  are 
favorites  during  the  early  months.  As  the  water  warms,  the 
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Trout  Stocking  ~ Butler  and 
Venango  Counties 

Here  are  the  best  trout  fishing  bets  in  Venango  and 
Butler  counties,  with  the  number  of  trout  each  waterway 
received  in  1985. 


Butler  County 

Slippery  Rock  Creek  (Butler)  5,650 

Thorn  Creek  11,400 

North  Branch  Slippery  Rock  Creek  4,800 

Bear  Creek  3,000 

Little  Connoquenessing  Creek  3,400 

Buffalo  Creek  4,000 

Silver  Creek  1,000 

McMurray  Run  1,200 

Harbor  Acres  Lakes  5,000 

Glade  Run  Lake  18,200 

Little  Buffalo  Run  1,000 

Venango  County 

Justus  Lake  11,000 

Pithole  Creek  7,400 

West  Pithole  Creek  2,200 

Big  Sandy  Creek  6,400 

Little  Sandy  Creek  3,300 

Little  Sugar  Creek  3,600 

Upper  Two  Mile  Run  4,100 


muskellunge  become  more  active  and  start  to  chase  lures. 

For  trolling,  the  jointed  Pikie  (perch  finish),  the  Burmek  B- 
1,  and  the  Bomber  have  worked  well. 

Walleye:  The  key  to  walleye  fishing  here  is  locating  them, 
and  a few  fishermen  know  where  the  schools  are  and  they 
make  the  good  catches.  My  first  suggestion  to  locating  them 
would  be  to  troll  a Hot  N’  Tot.  Once  a catch  is  made, 
continue  trolling  through  the  area  or  drift  fish  with  either  a 
Flatfish  or  worm  harness  baited  with  a nightcrawler. 

Channel  catfish:  Lake  Arthur  has  an  excellent  population 
of  channel  catfish,  and  catches  over  10  pounds  are  common. 
Catches  are  good  during  the  day,  but  the  nighttime  fishing 
with  live  minnows  is  especially  good.  Fishing  the  creek 
channel  of  the  Big  Run  area  of  the  lake  by  boat  has 
produced  good  catches  in  the  past. 

Hybrid  striped  bass:  Hybrid  striped  bass  fingerlings  were 
introduced  into  Lake  Arthur  in  1984.  It  is  a cross  between  a 
white  bass  and  a striped  bass.  They  have  the  potential  of 
reaching  legal  size  (15  inches)  by  their  second  season,  and  20 
inches  by  the  third  season.  Hybrid  striped  bass  can  reach  20 
pounds. 

Other  fishes  found  in  Lake  Arthur  are  northern  pike, 
crappies,  sunfish,  and  bullhead  catfish. 

Glades  Wildlife  Lake 

Glades  Wildlife  Lake  is  a 400-acre  waterway  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  It  can  be  reached  by 
taking  Route  308  north  out  of  Butler  approximately  10 
miles.  The  lake  is  located  just  off  Route  308  behind 
Moniteau  High  School.  It  was  built  in  1974  and  stocked 
with  largemouth  bass,  crappies,  and  channel  catfish  in  1975. 
Largemouth  bass  fishing  is  excellent  with  the  best  catches 


made  with  plastic  worms  or  live  shiners.  Bass  of  4 and  5 
pounds  have  been  reported  caught.  Spring  and  summer  are 
the  best  times. 

N on-powered  boats  are  permitted,  and  a boat  launch  can 
be  found  on  the  west  shore.  The  northern  half  of  the  lake  is 
only  open  to  non-powered  boat  fishing  from  June  1 until 
September  15.  The  southern  half  is  open  year-round  to  both 
shore  and  non-powered  boat  fishing.  There  is  plenty  of 
brush  in  the  lake,  and  the  fishing  pressure  is  light. 

Oneida,  Boydstown,  Thorn  Run  dams 

Oneida  Dam  (225  acres),  Boydstown  Dam  (50  acres),  and 
Thorn  Run  Dam  (60  acres)  are  waters  owned  by  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Water  Company.  They  provide 
excellent  fishing  for  largemouth  bass,  crappies,  and  sunfish. 
They  can  be  reached  by  taking  Route  38  north  out  of  Butler 
for  approximately  10  miles.  Shiners  and  plastic  worms  work 
well  during  daylight  hours,  and  Jiggerbugs  score  at  night  for 
bass.  Summer  offers  the  best  action. 

Connoquenessing,  Bear  creeks 

Connoquenessing  Creek  is  a large  warmwater  stream  that 
provides  good  smallmouth  bass  fishing  with  an  occasional 
muskellunge  being  caught.  Crayfish  and  hellgrammites 
work  very  well  for  the  smallmouth.  To  reach 
Connoquenessing  Creek,  take  Route  19  into  Zelienople  and 
the  stream  runs  through  the  town.  Good  fishing  can  be 
found  upstream  at  the  town  of  Harmony.  This  area  is  also 
good  for  carp  fishing. 

Bear  Creek  is  located  just  west  of  the  town  of  Bruin  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  county.  It  has  6.7  stockable 
miles  that  extend  from  the  first  bridge  upstream  from  Bruin 
to  the  town  of  Troutman.  Brook  trout  are  the  species 
stocked  in  its  waters. 

Silver  Creek  is  a tributary  of  Bear  Creek  and  can  be 
reached  by  taking  L.R.  10079,  4 miles  west  of  Bruin.  It  has 
3.1  stockable  miles  from  the  mouth  upstream  to  Route 
T-633.  Silver  Creek  has  a native  brook  trout  population 
and  it  is  a small,  fast-moving  stream.  Minnows  are  a 
popular  bait  on  this  stream. 

Buffalo  Creek  extends  from  the  town  of  Chicora  down  to 
the  mouth  of  Little  Buffalo  Run  near  the  town  of  Fenelton. 
The  Butler  County  section  of  Buffalo  Creek  has  7.2  miles  of 
stocked  water.  Worms  and  salmon  eggs  fished  on  ultralight 
and  light  tackle  are  the  favorite  combinations  for  the 
rainbow  and  brown  trout  in  its  waters.  To  reach  Chicora, 
take  Route  68  north  from  the  city  of  Butler. 

Little  Buffalo  Run  is  located  in  the  town  of  Fenelton  and 
can  be  reached  by  taking  L.R.  10036  north  of  Route  422. 
Brown  and  rainbow  trout  can  be  found  in  its  2.9  stockable 
miles.  It  is  a small,  slow-moving  stream  with  deep  holes 
that  produce  very  large  holdover  brown  trout.  The  summer 
months  make  an  excellent  time  to  locate  and  fish  for  the 
large  browns.  Stocking  points  extend  from  its  mouth 
upstream  to  L.R.  10125. 

Little  Connoquenessing  Creek  is  a small  stream  located 
by  taking  Route  422  west  of  Butler  to  the  town  of  Mt. 
Chestnut.  It  has  4 miles  of  water  stocked  with  rainbow  and 
brown  trout.  The  areas  stocked  are  between  Route  422 
downstream  to  L.R.  10045.  The  best  fishing  is  during  April 
and  May  because  of  summer’s  low  flows.  Although  the 
stream  from  L.R.  10045  to  its  mouth  is  not  stocked,  good 


fishing  can  be  found  here  during  the  dry  months. 

McMurray  Run  can  be  reached  by  taking  L.R.  10070  off 
Route  8 at  the  town  of  Forestville.  It  is  a small,  slou- 
moving  stream  with  2.6  miles  of  stocked  waters.  Once  the 
water  becomes  murky  after  rains,  nightcrawlers  produce 
good  catches. 

The  North  Branch  of  Slippery  Rock  Creek  has  7 miles  of 
stocked  waters.  It  is  a fast-moving  stream  that  has  very 
thick  brush  along  its  banks.  About  halfway  down  the 
stream  the  DER  operates  a plant  to  treat  acid  mine 
drainage  from  upstream.  The  acid  water  is  run  through  the 
plant,  neutralized,  and  the  Fish  Commission  is  able  to  stock 
trout  immediately  below  it. 

This  is  a good  place  to  go  in  the  summer  months  if  you 
want  to  get  away  from  the  crowds. 

Thorn  Creek 

Thorn  Creek  is  one  of  the  larger  streams  that  is  stocked 
with  trout  in  Butler  County.  It  has  8.3  stockable  miles  and 
is  very  well-stocked  with  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 
Stockings  take  place  preseason  and  twice  inseason.  The  first 
part  of  the  season  it  has  extremely  heavy  fishing  pressure, 
but  slacks  off  quite  a bit  during  the  summer  months.  The 
best  action  here  occurs  from  April  through  May. 

Route  8 crosses  Thorn  Creek  approximately  3 miles 
south  of  Butler.  Stocking  points  extend  from  Jefferson 
Center  to  the  bridge  at  T-505  near  the  town  of  Renfrew. 

Slippery  Rock  Creek 

On  Slippery  Rock  Creek,  trout  stocking  starts  off  Route 
108  approximately  3 miles  west  of  Slippery  Rock.  The  first 
stocking  point  is  one  mile  upstream  from  Cooper’s  Block 
Plant.  The  Butler  County  section  has  5.8  miles  of  stocked 
stream.  It  is  a very  large  trout  stream  and  makes  an 
excellent  waterway  to  fish  in  the  summer  months. 

Slippery  Rock  Creek  is  a good  fly  fishing  stream,  and 
over  the  years  has  also  become  an  excellent  smallmouth 
bass  fishing  area.  Minnows,  crayfish,  and  hellgrammites  are 
excellent  smallmouth  bass  baits. 

Lake  Number  5,  Game  Land  95,  is  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  It  is  one  acre  and  is 
stocked  only  during  preseason  with  brook  trout.  Most  of 
the  fish  are  generally  caught  during  the  first  week. 

Harbor  Acres  Lake  is  a beautiful  15-acre  waterway 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  It  features 
easy  access  and  makes  an  excellent  place  for  family  fishing. 
The  favorite  bait  is  a minnow  fished  with  a bobber.  To 
reach  Harbor  Acres  Lake,  take  Route  138  north  out  of 
West  Sunbury  approximately  one  mile,  then  turn  left  onto 
I..R.  T5I0,  and  it  will  take  you  directly  to  the  lake. 

Glade  Run  Lake,  51  acres,  is  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  and  is  stocked  with  trout.  It  is  located  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  near  Cooperstown  and  can 
be  reached  by  taking  Route  228  east  off  Route  8 
approximately  three  miles.  Boats  are  permitted  but  can  be 
powered  only  by  electric  motors.  A fishing  pier  is  located  at 
the  lake  for  easy  access  for  the  handicapped.  Trout  are  also 
stocked  for  the  winter  fishing  season.  El 


Eugene  Scohel  is  the  Butter  County  w aterways  conservation 
officer. 
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by  Roger  Kenyon 

Constructed  at  Erie’s  Paasch 
Marine  Service  boat  yard,  the 
Perea  has  worked  Lake  Erie 
waters  in  behalf  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion for  over  26  years.  The  boat  was 
designed  primarily  for  law  enforcement 
work,  but  was  later  transferred  to  the 
Division  of  Fisheries. 

To  accommodate  the  needs  of  a Lake 
Erie  fisheries  research  program,  the 
Perea  was  cut  in  half,  and  9 feet  of  new 
hull  was  added  amidships  to  increase 
the  length  to  50  feet.  This  modification 
permitted  the  addition  of  important 
gear  such  as  winches  and  an  aft  gantry 
to  enable  the  Perea  to  work  with  large 
trawl  nets.  With  the  addition  of  a power 
gill  net  lifter,  the  Perea  was  pressed 
into  service  to  search  for  the  bluepike  of 
Lake  Erie  and  to  monitor  the  devel- 
opment of  coho  salmon  during  the 
early  years  of  the  salmon  management 
program. 


The  bluepike,  an  isolated  sub-species 
of  the  walleye,  was  found  only  in  Lake 
Erie  and  was  a popular  and  valuable 
commercial  and  sport  fish.  The  fish 
rapidly  disappeared  in  the  late  1950s 
and  early  1960s,  but  the  reasons  were 
never  clear. 

The  Fish  Commission  initiated  a 
program  to  recover  the  genetic  stock  of 
the  bluepike,  and  the  Perea  spent 
several  years  searching  for  specimens. 
Miles  of  nets  were  set  each  year,  but  a 
true  bluepike  was  never  recovered. 

By  1 973,  the  mission  of  the  Perea  had 
changed.  Yellow  perch  and  walleye 
became  the  target  of  the  new  manage- 
ment initiatives.  The  rehabilitation  of 
the  Lake  Erie  yellow  perch  population 
required  a multi-agency,  cooperative 
aquisition  of  biological  data.  Conse- 
quently, a long-term  biological  assess- 
ment program  committed  the  Perea  to 
intensive  offshore,  deep  water,  and 


shallow  water  bottom  trawling 
investigations. 

Dragging  the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie 
provided  some  unusual  and,  at  times, 
exciting  moments.  There  is  always  the 
persistent  fascination  with  the  Lake’s 
deep,  cold,  murky  bottom  and  what  lies 
at  rest  down  there.  This  stimulates  the 
imagination  every  time  the  trawl  is 
dropped  overboard  to  start  a drag. 

We  do  find  the  occasional  old  bottle 
from  the  Prohibition  days,  but  alas,  no 
rare  artifacts  from  the  War  of  1 8 1 2.  We 
once  lost  part  of  our  trawl  gear  on  an  ^ 
old  wreck,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the 
wreck  that  probably  is  still  draped  with 
our  net. 

Although  it  would  be  thrilling  to 
drag  up  an  old  bronze  cannon,  we  were 
satisfied  with  the  old  British  anchor  we 
were  hung  up  on  in  60  feet  of  water  in  ^ 
the  summer  of  1 97 1 . After  several  hours 
and  some  tense  moments,  the  Perea’s 
crew  was  able  to  bring  aboard  the  one-  s 
ton  hook  along  with  200  feet  of  its 
chain.  Divers  found  no  wreck  at  the 
site,  so  we  assume  a British  or  Canadian 
lake  schooner  probably  lost  its  hook  at 
a storm  anchorage  sometime  in  the 
mid- 1800s. 

The  deep  waters  of  Lake  Erie — the 
maximum  depth  is  210  feet — never 
have  been  any  warmer  than  40  degrees 
since  the  Ice  Age.  Although  no  weird, 
ancient  life  forms  or  living  fossils  have 
been  trapped  in  this  “abyss,”  some 
present-day  animals  have  been  re- 
covered by  the  Perea  that  have  ex- 
hibited some  unusual  traits. 

For  example,  an  11-  or  12-year-old 
yellow  perch  was  pulled  up  alive  from 
those  cold  depths  weighing  only  a few 
ounces  and  not  8 inches  long.  Literally, 
a living  skeleton.  Apparently,  the  fish 
was  trapped  in  the  cold  water  all  those 
years  and  couldn’t  metabolize  sufficient 
food  to  grow  normally.  In  contrast,  a 
1 3+-year-old  perch  was  captured  by  the 
trawl  in  shallow,  warm  water.  It  weighed 
over  2Vi  pounds  and  measured  better 
than  16  inches. 

The  largest  animal  the  Perea  ever 
picked  up  was  the  elusive  lake  sturgeon. 
This  particular  specimen  was  five  feet  in 
length,  weight  unknown,  and  it  took 


Captain^s  Log 

Research  is  designed  to  be  routine,  often  monotonous  repetition  of  a 
sampling  plan  or  experiment.  More  often  than  not,  it’s  not  very  exciting 
stuff  Our  Lake  Erie  fish  stock  assessment  work  generally  follows  this  type 
of  work.  The  daily  log  of  the  Perea  and  her  crew  might  go  as  follows: 

The  captain  eases  the  Perea  through  the  Erie  Harbor  Channel,  past  the 
north  pier  light  and  into  the  rolling  swell  of  a west  wind  on  the  lake.  A 
check  of  the  LORAN  receiver  and  the  radar  screen  confirms  course  and 
time,  and  no  interference  on  the  10-mile  run  to  the  nets.  A little  over  an 
hour  later,  the  Perea  takes  hold  of  the  first  gill  net  used  to  sample  the 
expanding  lake  trout  population,  now  found  in  97  feet  of  cold  (48°  F.) 
water.  The  power  lifter  pulls  the  remainder  of  the  set,  all  the  while  a strong 
wind  from  the  southwest  lifts  the  seas  to  5-6  feet.  We  elect  to  take  the  nets 
home  and  set  back  the  next  day  because  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
precise  set  in  the  rapidly  deteriorating  lake  conditions. 

We  are  anchored  off  Presque  Isle  on  the  lee  side  of  the  peninsula  and 
spend  a few  hours  clearing  the  nets  of  fish.  Today’s  catch  includes  13 
cohos,  one  pink  salmon,  and  seven  lake  trout.  Catch  rates  and  gear 
selectivity  data  is  recorded  and  dissections  begin  on  the  specimens. 
Stomach  contents,  body  measurements,  and  other  conditions  are 
recorded  for  the  animals.  Scales  and  earbones  (otoliths)  are  collected  for 
aging,  later  to  be  confirmed  by  the  minute  wire  tag  that  was  inserted  into 
the  skull  of  each  trout  when  it  was  still  in  the  hatchery. 

After  cleaning  up,  the  Perea  proceeds  to  her  moorings.  The  same 
routine  will  continue  for  the  rest  of  the  surveys  until  sufficient  data  has 
been  collected  so  that  Commission  biologists  can  judge  the  state  of  the 
trout  stock  for  this  year. — Roger  B.  Kenyon 
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three  crew  members  to  wrestle  it  out  of 
the  trawl  and  return  it  to  the  lake.  There 
are  probably  many  larger  sturgeon 
cruising  the  lake,  but  because  of  their 
size  and  strength,  even  the  Perea’s  gear 
can’t  catch  up  with  them. 

Equipped  with  the  latest  electronic, 
navigational,  and  deep-water  sensing 
and  fishing  equipment,  the  Perea  can  be 
seen  out  on  Lake  Erie  working  the 
“canal”  or  “the  sliding  grounds,”  de- 
voting most  of  its  time  to  monitoring 
the  recovery  of  perch  or  charting  the 
expansion  of  the  lake  trout  population. 
The  Perea  has  long  been  a major  asset 
to  the  Fish  Commission  in  its  efforts 
to  rehabilitate  the  Lake  Erie  fishery 
resource. 

The  Perea  enables  us  to  collect  large 
amounts  of  data  on  many  different 
aspects  of  the  life  histories  of  the  species 
of  the  lake.  This  information  is  neces- 
sary to  apply  corrective  management 
measures  or  detect  changes  in  the 
biology  and  health  of  the  lake  stocks  of 
fish. 


For  example,  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  yellow  perch  stocks  of  Lake  Erie 
requires  that  we  understand  how  quick- 
ly perch  grow,  attain  sexual  maturity, 
how  much  growth  will  fluctuate  in 
relation  to  perch  abundance,  and  at 
what  age  perch  become  vulnerable  to 
the  sport  and  commercial  fisheries.  We 
must  also  be  able  to  predict  the  size  and 
variation  of  the  different  year  classes  of 
perch,  starting  during  their  first  year  of 
life  through  subsequent  years  as  these 
year  classes  contribute  to  population. 

We  have  been  able  to  determine  that 
the  often  observed  large  variations  of 
perch  year  classes  in  Lake  Erie  are 
induced  by  regional,  climatological 
conditions  during  the  spawning  period, 
not  by  the  numbers  of  brood  females  on 
the  spawning  grounds,  as  many  people 
think. 

With  some  skill  and  experience,  we 
can  “predict”  the  numbers  of  adult 
perch  that  a given  year  class  will 
produce  by  measuring  its  relative  abun- 
dance during  its  first  year  of  life.  By 


estimating  the  perch  population’s  annual 
mortality  rate  and  applying  it  to  popu- 
lation computations,  we  have  been  able 
to  produce  an  estimate  of  the  numbers 
of  adult  perch  that  make  up  the  Penn- 
sylvania portion  of  the  Lake  Erie  perch 
stock. 

By  the  way,  the  estimate  is  between 
0.2  and  1.9  million  perch.  It  is  this  type 
of  information  that  can  be  used  to  limit 
the  annual  commercial  and  sport  kill  of 
perch  and  allow  the  stock  to  stabilize  at 
productive  levels. 

All  of  this  data  comes  from  the 
biologist’s  ability  to  conduct  sampling 
surveys  that  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared each  year  to  “get  up  close  and 
personal”  with  the  animals  under  the 
surface.  It’s  amazing  what  a few  trawl 
tows  from  the  Perea  can  tell  us.  [ pa] 


Roger  Kenyon  is  the  Commission  fish- 
eries biologist  who  heads  the  Lake  Erie 
Researeh  Unit. 
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by  Jim  Bashline 

Not  every  fish  in  this  world, 
or  in  Pennsylvania,  is  a 
candidate  for  what  is 
popularly  called  light  tackle. 
“Ultralight”  is  heard  nearly  as 
frequently,  but  either  way,  it  generally 
means  a short  limber  rod,  a small  reel, 
and  line  testing  6 pounds  or  less.  In 
the  case  of  fly  tackle,  a little  rod  is 
used  with  a tippet  testing  2 pounds  or 
less.  Some  “fudging”  can  be  done  by 
loading  a reel  with  heavy  line  or  a 
much  stronger  leader  on  the  fly  outfit 


and  trying  to  impress  one’s  pals  with 
the  delicate  rod.  This  isn’t  honest-to- 
goodness  light  tackle  fishing.  It’s 
simply  fishing  with  a small  rod  but 
with  line  that  the  fish  couldn’t 
possibly  break;  but  that’s  a self 
defeating  operation.  Small  lures,  tiny 
flies,  and  fragile  natural  bait  can’t  be 
cast  successfully  using  heavy  line.  But 
all  this  aside,  there  are  some  fish  in 
certain  locations  that  require  stout 
tackle. 

Muskies 

The  muskellunge  may  be  handled 
on  extremely  small-diameter  line  if  the 


fish  is  hooked  properly,  and  that’s  the 
biggest  problem  with  the  iunge.  While 
muskies  will  hit,  and  have  certainly 
been  caught,  on  extremely  small  lures, 
most  of  them  are  much  more  prone  to 
go  for  a hefty  plug,  jig,  or  bait  that’s  a 
real  mouthful.  Large  hooks  are  the 
rule  in  this  case,  and  to  sink  a big 
treble  or  single  bait  hook  in  a muskie’s 
jaw  requires  considerable  force.  It’s 
the  muskie’s  style  to  seize  the  prey 
with  a hard  grasp,  crushing  it  before 
getting  it  into  the  right  position  for 
swallowing.  A lure  must  be  moved  in 
the  fish’s  jaw  to  get  a solid  connection. 
As  any  experienced  muskie  angler  will 
tell  you,  you’ve  got  to  react  just  as 
violently  as  the  muskie  does  at  the 
strike  to  break  his  grip  on  the  lure. 
Line  that  tests  less  than  6 pounds  is 
not  strong  enough  to  do  this.  In  fact, 
line  testing  less  than  6 pounds  can  be 
a problem  in  even  casting  large 
muskie  lures. 

The  same  situation  exists  with 
striped  bass,  salmon,  and  any  fish  that 
weighs  more  than  5 pounds.  If  live 
bait  is  used,  lighter  line  can  be  tried 
because  if  the  fish  swallows  the  bait, 
no  violent  hook-setting  action  is 
required.  The  flex  of  the  rod  and  the 
drag  of  the  reel  will  do  the  work  for 
you  if  other  reasonable  precautions 
are  taken.  Of  course,  a fish  hooked  in 
the  throat  or  deeper  is  usually  a dead 
fish  and  must  be  killed  to  release  it,  if 
that’s  your  wish. 

Line 

Monofilament  line  in  the  premium 
grades  is  amazingly  tough  and 
resilient.  It  is  designed  to  stretch,  and 
while  some  lines  do  stretch  more  than 
others,  an  increase  of  25  percent  is  not 
unusual  when  mono  is  wet.  A steady 
pull  or  even  some  jerk-jerk  action  to 
free  a snagged  lure  or  fly  can  be  laid 
on  violently  before  something  gives. 
This  is  true  even  with  4-pound  test. 
With  10-  or  12-pound  material, 
something  more  than  a sharp  tug 
must  be  applied.  Frequently,  the 
hooks  straighten  before  the  line 
breaks.  A sudden  jolt  can,  however, 
snap  a line  at  a knot  or  leader 
connection.  Every  link  in  the  tackle 
chain  is  important  when  attempting  to 
catch  a large  fish  on  light  tackle,  but 
the  dependability  of  premium  mono 
line,  modern  reels,  and  quality  lures  is 
not  of  serious  concern  in  freshwater 
fishing.  The  rods  are  dependable,  too. 
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in  the  right  configuration,  but  an 
extremely  soft  or  flexible  rod  of  4 or 
4‘/^  feet  is  not  a good  fish-fighting 
instrument.  It’s  just  dandy  for 
bluegills,  small  trout,  bass  of  under 
two  pounds,  and  any  other  fish  that 
can  easily  be  held  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  But  it  takes  two  hands  to 
handle  a whopper,  and  maybe  a net 
and  most  certainly  a rod  that  will 
allow  the  angler  enough  leverage  and 
backbone  to  do  the  job  properly. 

Rods 

Rods  that  have  come  on  the  scene 
in  recent  years  developed  for 
downrigger  fishing  in  the  Great  Lakes 
might  seem  to  be  the  perfect  solution 
for  light-line  fishing.  The  extremely 
flexible  tips  that  bend  in  the  near 
perfect  hoop  and  can  even  be  bent 
enough  to  touch  the  tip-top  to  the  rod 
shaft  are  marvels  of  design.  But 
remember,  the  good  downrigger  rod, 
while  extremely  limber  at  the  tip,  has 
plenty  of  power  in  the  butt  to  handle 
a big  fish.  That  whippy  tip  is  there  to 
help  set  the  hook  when  the  line  jumps 
out  of  the  clip  on  the  submerged 
weight.  A very  stiff  rod  won’t  do  the 
job  right. 

But  the  downrigger  rod  is  an 
abomination  when  trying  to  cast  a 
lure.  It  doesn’t  have  the  catapult 
action  to  toss  a lure  very  far,  nor  is  it 
worth  a hoot  for  working  a heavy  jig 
on  the  bottom.  What’s  needed  here  is 
a rod  with  a stiff  tip.  The  stiffness  is 
also  needed  for  casting,  setting  the 
hook,  and  proper  playing  of  the  fish. 
There  are  exceptions,  to  be  sure,  but 
most  anglers  in  Pennsylvania  won’t  be 
throwing  a lure  weighing  more  than  2 
ounces. 

That  doesn’t  sound  like  too  much 
weight,  but  try  hanging  a 2-ounce 
sinker  from  the  top  of  your  favorite 
rod  and  see  how  far  it  bends.  If  it 
bends  more  than  10  inches  below  the 
straight  line  of  your  rod,  it  won’t  cast 
easily  and  probably  won’t  fight  a 3- 
pound  fish  with  much  more  authority. 
Such  a fish  can  be  landed  on  the  rod 
in  question,  but  it  might  take  a long 
time,  and  a battle  that  lasts  too  long 
frequently  ends  in  favor  of  the  fish. 

1 make  no  apologies  for  my  rod 
preferences.  I’ve  been  through  the 
short  whippy  fly  and  baitcasting  rods 
with  the  exception  of  rods  to  be  used 
for  fast  trolling.  I want  6 feet  at  least. 
For  trolling.  I’ll  accept  a 5-footer 


that’s  about  as  stiff  as  a broom 
handle.  When  a fish  strikes  a trolled 
lure,  the  stretch  of  the  mono  is  all  the 
leeway  needed,  and  you’ve  either  got 
‘em  at  the  strike  or  you  don't. 


Is  your  light-tackle 
rod  right  for , 
handling  big  fish? 
Hang  2 ounces  of 
lead  from  the  tip.  If 
the  lead  bends  the 
rod  tip  more  than  10 
inches  below  the 
straight  line  of  the 
rod  without  weight, 
it  probably  won ’t 
handle  a big  fish 
well. 

In  the  fly  rod  department,  I like  a 
rod  that  has  a continuous  flex  from 
the  top  to  about  the  two-thirds  mark, 
from  the  tip-top  back.  Here  again,  I 
want  power  in  the  butt  for  casting  and 
for  fighting  a fish  of  consequence  if 
I’m  lucky  enough  to  hook  one.  the 
exception  is  in  fishing  wet  flies 
downstream.  For  this  specialized  type 
of  fly  fishing,  a fairly  soft,  full-curve 
action  is  best  because  it  allows  for 
some  “give”  when  a fish  seizes  the  fly 
and  turns  with  it.  A rod  that’s  too  stiff 
will  miss  a lot  of  wet  fly  strikes.  The 
floppy  wet  fly  rods  of  grandpappy’s 
day  were  miserable  casting  tools,  but 
they  sure  were  self-hookers  with  a 
string  of  three  wet  flies  fished 
downstream. 

V ariety 

The  beautiful  part  of  having  an 
understanding  of  different  rod  actions 
for  different  types  of  fishing  is  that  it 
offers  an  excellent  excuse  to  own 
several  rods.  Once  you  dip  a bit 
deeper  into  the  subtleties  of  angling, 
you  discover  that  like  the  golfer,  there 
is  always  one  more  club  that  would 
make  life  more  pleasant.  And  thanks 
to  the  good  old  American  competitive 
spirit,  the  rod  makers  are  continually 
responding  to  our  desires.  New 
materials  and  new  manufacturing 
processes  are  giving  us  just  about 


every  sort  of  rod  action  and  length  we 
could  ask  for. 

But  don’t  be  lulled  into  believing 
that  just  because  a rod  is  made  with 
graphite  it’s  going  to  be  stiff,  or 
because  it’s  mostly  glass  it  w ill  be  soft. 
Composites  of  glass  and  graphite, 
pure  graphite  or  pure  glass  can  all  be 
stiff,  limp,  or  somewhere  in  between. 
Wall  thickness,  design  of  the  taper, 
and  a dozen  other  factors  can  affect 
action.  The  experienced  angler  can 
usually  handle  the  rod  in  the  rack  and 
determine  if  it’s  one  he  wants.  The  less 
practiced  hand  will  have  to  fish  with  it 
for  a while  to  find  out.  But  if  it’s  a 
light-tackle  rod  you  want  for  a big 
fish,  one  that  will  handle  6-pound  line 
with  distinction,  try  hanging  that 
2-ounce  lead  weight  from  the  tip-top. 
If  it  bends  the  rod  beyond  that 
imaginary  straight  line  to  a point  10 
inches  or  more,  it’s  probably  too 
limber  to  cast  and  doesn’t  have 
enough  backbone  to  fight  a fish  well. 

The  line  tests  mentioned  refer  to 
actual  breaking  levels.  Ordinary 
monofilament  marked  6-pound-test, 
for  example,  will  test  much  higher,  in 
some  cases  10  pounds  or  more  (You’re 
not  really  fishing  as  light  as  you  think 
you  are!)  To  compensate  for  this 
problem,  which  could  be  a difficulty  if 
you  wanted  to  have  a particular  catch 
recognized  as  a record,  the  major 
manufacturers  of  monofilament  are 
now  marketing  premium  monos  that 
are  guaranteed  not  to  test  over  the 
number  printed  on  the  box. 

I’ve  been  blessed  with  the  good 
fortune  to  fish  Pennsylvania’s  waters 
since  preschool  days.  That  works  out 
to  nearly  a half-century'.  While  the 
fishing  has  always  been  good,  it’s 
better  today  in  terms  of  big  fish.  The 
Lake  Erie  salmon  program,  the 
introduction  of  stripers  to  Raystow  n 
Lake,  and  the  availability  of  muskies 
across  the  state  have  combined  to 
offer  all  anglers  a chance  to  catch 
10-pound-plus  gamefish.  All  fish 
stories  aside,  a 10-pounder  on  light 
tackle  is  impressive...  any  where.  r;7] 


Jim  Bashline  is  a lifelong 
Pennsylvanian.  He's  fished  in  49  of 
the  United  States.  32  foreign 
countries,  and  all  the  Canadian 
provinces.  He’s  also  caught  fish  in 
each  of  Pennsylvania's  67  counties. 
His  first  freelance  story  was  sold  to 
Pennsylvania  Angler  in  1957. 
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A fork  is  a good  prop  protector 
on  engines  of  iess  than  about  7.5 
horsepower. 


by  Art  Michaels 

photos  by  the  author 

Whenever  you  motor  in 

shallow  water,  you  need  to 
protect  your  propeller  from 
the  damage  that  hitting  underwater 
obstructions  can  cause.  This  need  is 
most  important  with  small-boat 
anglers  whose  motors  are  less  than 
about  15  hp,  even  though  some 
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propeller  guards  are  made  for  engines 
of  much  more  horsepower. 

The  problem  with  prop  protection 
is  choosing  the  right  prop  guard  for 
your  engine  and  for  your  fishing 
needs.  Generally  speaking,  you  will 
find  forks,  cages,  and  some  other  new 
designs  on  the  market. 

A fork  is  the  simplest  and  least 
expensive  prop  guard,  but  because  it’s 
light,  don’t  use  one  on  an  engine 
larger  than  about  7.5  hp.  The  fork 


that  works  best  is  actually  the  business 
end  of  a dung  fork,  not  a pitchfork. 
Pitchfork  blades  are  just  too  wide  and 
heavy  for  practical  use.  They  interfere 
too  much  with  the  operation  of  the 
motor  and  they’re  too  heavy  for  stable 
mounting  on  low-horsepower  engines. 
A dung  fork  has  thin,  round  prongs 
that  create  only  a negligible  drag  in 
the  water. 

Forks  are  mounted  to  the  lower 
unit  by  means  of  large,  screw- 


tightened  bands,  just  like  the  hose 
clamps  you  have  underneath  the  hood 
of  your  car. 

Another  kind  of  prop  guard  you 
may  want  to  consider  is  a cage-like 
metal  attachment.  OMC 
manufactures  a prop  guard  that’s 
about  three  inches  wide,  which 
encircles  the  prop.  Many  marinas  and 
boating  supply  stores  can  order  this 
guard  tor  you,  if  they  don’t  stock  it. 
Other  suppliers  have  welders  make  up 
batches  of  cage  guards  in  a variety  of 
sizes  for  all  different  kinds  of  engines. 
The  OMC  guard  should  be  fitted  only 
to  Evinrude  and  Johnson  engines  of 
either  9.9  or  15  hp.  Medium-light 
engines  in  this  range  are  best  suited 
for  these  kinds  of  guards.  Forks  are  a 
bit  too  flimsy,  and  other  guards  would 
be  too  heavy  and  would  make  the 
engine  work  too  hard. 

The  last  kind  of  prop  guard  is  a 
new  design  that  you  can  find  at  some 
marinas  and  boating  supply  stores.  It’s 
a shaft  that  mounts  to  the  gear  case, 
from  which  fins  extend  from  back  to 
front,  encompassing  the  area  of  the 
propeller.  The  device  is  made  of 


Cage-like  metal  protectors  are  useful 
on  mid-sized  engines  of  the  7.5hp  and 
9.8hp  varieties. 


You’ll  find  new  prop  guard  designs  sometimes.  This  guard  is  made  of  aircraft 
aluminum  and  protects  this  high-horsepower  engine.  On  impact,  the  guard  will 
be  destroyed,  but  it  'll  save  the  prop  and  lower  unit. 


aircraft  aluminum,  which  bends 
without  breaking.  This  kind  of  guard 
is  used  on  motors  up  to  35  hp,  so  at 
faster  speeds,  striking  an  underwater 
object  mangles  the  guard  but  saves  the 
gear  case  and  lower  engine  parts. 

In  general,  all  guards  cost  from 
about  $25  to  about  $40  installed. 

Prop  guards  have  disadvantages, 
which  you  should  consider  before  you 
buy.  First,  when  the  guard  is  put  on, 
never  run  the  engine  in  reverse.  In 
rocky,  gravelly  areas  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  running  in  reverse  might  be  like 
hand-grenading  your  engine’s  gear 
case.  Both  forks  and  cages  can  kick 
up  stones  in  reverse,  which  are  thrown 
into  the  prop.  The  prop  then  machine- 
guns  the  stones  into  the  gear  case, 
causing  great  damage. 


Furthermore,  once  you  mount  the 
prop  guard,  it’s  best  to  leave  it  there 
permanently,  even  though  the  guard 
isn’t  permanently  welded  to  the 
motor.  Taking  the  guard  on  and  off 
could  limit  its  ability  to  protect  your 
engine  when  you  need  it  you  ha\e  to 
have  the  guard  securely  braced  to  the 
gear  case,  and  constantly  remo\  ing  it 
and  putting  it  back  on  could  weaken 
the  connection. 

Do  you  really  need  a prop  guard?  If 
you  fish  often  in  shallow  water,  and 
you  have  an  engine  from  2 to  about  10 
hp,  you  probably  do  need  one.  $40 
investment  could  pay  big  dividends 
when  it  saves  your  motor’s  propeller, 
drive  shaft,  and  gear  case  from 
damage.  I p*l 
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The  Clipped-Hair  Beetle 


photos  by  the  author 


by  Chauncy  K,  Lively 


I know  several  Pennsylvania  fly  fisher- 
men who,  if  they  were  restricted  to  a 
single  dry  fly  pattern  for  day-to-day 
use,  would  choose  a beetle.  On  certain 
streams  in  the  Keystone  State,  their 
single-fly  selection  would  be  quite  valid. 

Take  Dunbar  Creek  in  Fayette  Coun- 
ty, for  example.  Dunbar  is  a beautiful 
freestone  stream  flowing  through  a 
mountain  wilderness  setting  reminis- 
cent of  Potter  County.  It  is  not  blessed 
with  the  plentiful  hatches  of  aquatic 
insects  you  associate  with,  say,  the 
streams  of  the  Kettle  Creek  watershed. 
But  with  a judicious  selection  of  pat- 
terns, particularly  terrestrials,  Dunbar 
can  offer  excellent  dry  fly  fishing. 

Usually,  Tm  not  a betting  man,  but  I 
would  confidently  wager  that  any  first- 
timer  on  Dunbar  could  increase  his 
score  by  25  percent  to  50  percent  by  the 
mere  inclusion  of  a beetle  pattern  or 
two  in  his  kit.  Even  on  streams  where 
mayfly  and  caddis  hatches  are  num- 
erous, trout  often  regard  beetles  with  a 
special  fondness.  I have  seen  many 
anglers  and  their  beetles  take  trout  after 
trout  on  Penn’s  Creek  during  a Green 
Drake  hatch  when  the  trout  ignored  the 
big  mayflies. 


/Clamp  a regular-shank  hook  (sizes  10  to  18)  in 
the  vise  and  tie  in  black  3/0  monocord  thread  at 
• the  bend.  Cut  a bunch  of  caribou  body  hair 
(about  half  the  thickness  of  a pencil)  close  to  the  hide  and 
trim  off  the  tips,  leaving  a length  of  about  an  inch.  Hold 
the  hair  diagonally  against  the  shank  and  make  two  loose 
turns  around  the  hair  and  the  shank. 


Draw  the  thread  tightly,  and  when  the  hair  begins 
to  flare,  release  it  and  wind  thread firmly  through  the  hair 
• as  it  spins  around  the  shank.  When  it  stops  spinning,  bring 
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Owing  to  their  weight,  sodden  beetles 
float  low  in  the  surface  film  and  are 
rarely  seen  by  anglers.  Consequently, 
we  fail  to  appreciate  their  presence  as 
trout  food,  particularly  in  the  hot 
weather  months  when  they  are  most 
active.  Some  years  ago  I witnessed  the 
autopsy  of  a fine  brown  trout  taken  in 
one  of  Dunbar’s  tributaries,  and  it  was  a 
revelation.  The  trout’s  stomach  was 
literally  crammed  with  black  beetles — 
we  estimated  about  250  in  number — 
and  they  were  in  a broad  range  of  sizes. 
Most  remarkable  is  the  notion  that  the 
water  level  was  low  and  the  beetles  were 
evidently  taken  by  the  trout  in  the 
course  of  normal  feeding;  it  was  not  a 
case  in  which  high  water  had  washed 
abundant  food  from  the  banks. 

The  first  significant  floating  beetle 
patterns  were  dressed  in  the  1940s  and 
1950s  by  John  Crowe  and  Vincent 
Marinaro.  Crowe’s  beetles  represented 
the  woodland  beetles  of  northwestern 
Pennsylvania;  Marinaro’s,  the  Jap- 
anese beetles  in  the  Cumberland  Valley. 
Crowe  used  deer  hair  tied  in  at  the  bend, 
folded  forward  over  the  shank  and  tied 
off  behind  the  eye  to  achieve  the  beetle’s 
ovoid  shape. 

Marinaro’s  approach  was  radically 
different,  following  his  Jassid  design 
with  a large  jungle  cock  eye  dressed  fiat 


over  a spray  of  palmer  hackle  trimmed 
above  and  below.  Both  patterns  are 
now  well-known,  and  they  have  in- 
spired numerous  new  beetle  patterns  by 
other  fly  dressers.  Such  is  the  Clipped- 
Hair  Beetle,  one  of  several  beetle 
patterns  1 have  dressed  and  fished  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  Clipped-Hair  Beetle,  as  its  name 
suggests,  is  fashioned  from  spun  body 
hair  clipped  or  trimmed  to  shape. 
Moose  mane  hairs  are  dressed  behind 
the  eye  to  suggest  legs.  It  is  an  easy 
pattern  to  tie  provided  you’re  reason- 
ably adept  in  spinning  and  shaping  hair 
bodies. 

Proper  selection  of  hair  is  important 
in  spun  hair  bodies.  Anyone  who 
dresses  bass  bugs  knows  that  the  coars- 
est deer  or  elk  body  hair  is  best  suited 
for  large  bugs.  But  for  relatively  small 
bodies  such  as  those  of  beetles,  caribou 
body  hair  is  close  to  ideal.  Caribou  is 
hollow  like  deer  body  hair,  but  I’m  not 
saying  that  deer  body  hair  is  ill-suited 
for  beetle  bodies.  Choose  it  in  medium 
coarseness  and  it  will  do  a fine  job. 

Whichever  hair  you  use,  trim  the 
bunches  close  to  the  hide  and  cut  off  the 
tips,  leaving  the  bunches  about  an  inch 
in  length  and  comprised  of  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  hair.  Short  bunches  are  not 
so  apt  to  foul  the  point  of  the  hook 


when  spun,  and  they  are  more  easily 
managed. 

As  with  other  spun-hair  bodies,  I 
recommend  the  use  of  a hair  packer  to 
compress  each  bunch  after  it  is  spun. 
This  tool  is  easily  made  by  drilling  holes 
of  various  sizes  in  the  handle  of  a 
discarded  toothbrush.  In  use.  choose  a 
hole  that  slips  easily  over  the  eye  and 
compress  the  packer  against  the  hair. 

Real  beetles  come  in  a variety  of 
colors  and  color  combinations,  allow- 
ing the  tyer  much  latitude  in  the 
selection  of  hue.  Pre-dyed  hair  pro- 
duces good,  solid  colors  in  trimmed 
hair,  but  in  a pinch,  natural  hair  may 
be  tinted  with  a permanent  marking  pen 
following  trimming.  However,  the  lat- 
ter method  yields  weaker  colors  be- 
cause only  the  trimmed  ends  of  the  hair 
are  affected.  My  own  favorite  beetle 
colors  are  black  -pre-dyed  hair  -and 
natural  caribou,  which  when  trimmed  is 
grayish-buff. 

The  Clipped-Hair  Beetle  is  one  of  the 
most  durable  beetle  patterns.  1 have 
used  a single  pattern  for  several  hours, 
pausing  only  long  enough  between  to 
squeeze  the  moisture  from  the  sodden 
fly  in  the  folds  of  my  bandanna.  You 
appreciate  that  kind  of  serv  ice,  particu- 
larly when  fishing  is  fast  and  you  don’t 
want  to  waste  time  changing  flies.  I p*  j 


Bracing  the  hair  with  the  left 
thumb  and forefinger,  use  your 
• hair  packer  to  compress  the 
bunch  toward  the  bend 


yd  Continue  to  spin  and  compress 
bunches  of  hair  until  the  shank 
• is  filled  to  within  an  eighth-inch 
of  the  eye. 


5 With  scissors  or  a sharp  razor 
blade,  trim  the  hair  to  a flat- 
• oval  shape.  Then  tie  in  three 
moose  mane  hairs  under  the  shank 
behind  the  eye  to  form  legs.  Wind 
between  the  hairs  to  set  the  position  of 
the  legs.  Whip- finish  and  remove  any 
excess  thread.  Finally,  trim  the  moose 
mane  legs  to  the  desired  size  and  apply 
cement  to  the  head  windings. 
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Remember 


Your  Fishing  Start 

by  Steve  Ulsh  photos  by  the  author 


How  did  you  get  your  start  in 
fishing?  If  you’re  like  most  of 
us,  you  probably  began  by 
tagging  along  with  an  adult — your 
father,  older  brother,  uncle,  or 
perhaps  a neighbor. 

My  introduction  to  fishing  began 
when  1 was  12  through  the  kindness 
and  patience  of  a neighbor  in 
Burnham,  the  small  town  where  I 
lived.  Mr.  Torok,  who  lived  on  the 
next  street,  was  an  avid  fisherman  and 
my  angling  mentor.  A plasterer  by 
trade,  1 remember  him  coming  home 
in  the  evening,  his  white  coveralls 
made  even  whiter  by  the  layer  of 
powdery  dust.  He  worked  hard  during 
the  week,  but  when  the  weather 
permitted,  the  evenings  and  weekends 
were  for  fishing.  His  putting  out  the 
word  that  a fishing  trip  was  planned 
sent  me  and  his  sons  Ron  and  Bob, 
armed  with  a shovel  and  tin  cans, 
hurrying  into  a nearby  vacant  lot  to 
dig  for  worms.  Few  nightcrawlers 
escaped  our  furious  diggings — we 
often  worked  against  a short-notice 


Bob  Torok  and  his 
father  display  a fine 
catch  of  trout.  This 
picture  was  taken  in  the 
mid  1950s. 


In  the  late  1940s,  Bob 
and  Ron  Torok  show 
off  their  catches. 
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Left  to  right,  Ron,  Mr. 
Torok,  Boh,  and  the 
author  convene  in  1985 
for  a reunion  of  fishing 
friends. 


deadline  to  make  the  trip  in  Mr. 
Torok’s  1949  Dodge  coupe. 

Our  equipment,  particularly  mine 
as  I recall,  didn’t  amount  to  much.  I 
began  with  a 5-foot  metal  casting  rod 
and  a reel  filled  with  black  braided 
line  that  was  always  subject  to  “bird 
nesting.”  Later,  I found  an  old  9-foot 
bamboo  fly  rod.  This  item  always 
appeared  to  be  doing  battles  with  me. 
It  was  constantly  entangled  with  trees, 
laurel,  and  other  types  of  vegetation 
that  paralleled  the  many  mountain 
streams  in  which  we  tried  our  early 
fishing  skills. 

There  weren’t  many  farm  ponds  or 
warmwater  lakes  nearby,  so  we 
concentrated  on  trout  streams.  Mr. 
Torok  didn’t  own  a boat,  and  he 
thought  it  best  to  turn  Ron,  Bob,  and 
me  loose  on  relatively  shallow  trout 
streams  rather  than  on  the  Juniata 
River.  We  fished  nearby  places  such 
as  Honey  Creek,  Havice,  Treaster, 

Tea  Creek,  and  Tingle  Valley. 
Additional  trips  took  us  to  Whipple 
Dam  and  Stone  Creek  in  Huntingdon 
County.  Our  biggest  outing  was  an 
occasional  trip  to  Fisherman’s 
Paradise.  We  always  looked  forward 
with  excitement  to  fishing  there. 

In  those  days,  the  rules  permitted 
each  angler  to  creel  one  trout,  and  our 
trio,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Torok,  was 
always  planning  the  perfect  way  to 
land  one  of  the  many  big  fish  taht 
swam  in  its  depths.  Many  times  we 
were  there  from  opening  to  closing 
horn,  and  although  we  tried  with  all 
our  might,  I can  only  recall  Bob 
catching  one  trout.  We  had  no 


training  in  fly  fishing.  We  just  tried  to 
imitate  what  others  were  doing,  and 
we  were  more  hazardous  to  other 
anglers  than  we  were  to  the  big  fish  in 
the  stream. 

Our  creel  limits  were  rarely  met,  but 
our  results,  through  Mr.  Torok’s 
instruction  and  aid,  slowly  improved. 
He  would  always  praise  any  of  us  who 
was  lucky  enough  to  catch  a fish,  and 
on  days  when  we  had  nothing  to  show 
for  our  efforts,  he  would  whet  our 
appetites  to  keep  trying  by  telling  us 
stories  of  the  big  one  that  got  away, 
or  the  beauty  he  saw  speeding  for 
cover,  just  waiting  for  us  to  catch  on 
our  next  trip. 

1 also  remember  the  contents  of  my 
“fishing”  jacket,  an  old  windbreaker 
containing  a can  of  worms  and  a few 
hooks  and  sinkers  in  one  pocket  and  a 
sandwich  and  some  piece  of  a 
chocolate  Easter  rabbit  in  the  other.  1 
recall  Stone  Creek  scoring  a “triple” 
when  all  three  of  us  fell  in  one 
opening  day,  and  1 remember  losing 
the  first  trout  1 ever  hooked  in  Honey 
Creek  when  it  fell  at  my  feet  and  1 
froze  from  excitement,  and  watched  it 
flip  back  into  the  water. 

Springs,  summers,  and  years  passed 
quickly  and  the  time  came  for  us  to  go 
our  separate  ways.  The  year  1952  saw 
the  end  of  my  fishing  with  the  Toroks. 
1 went  of  to  college  and  later  to  the 
Army.  Ron  was  the  next  to  go.  He 
joined  the  service,  and  later.  Bob 
began  his  studies  at  Lock  Haven 
University  in  preparation  for  a 
teaching  career.  We  never  fished 
together  again. 


Still,  all  of  us  continued  to  go 
fishing.  1 met  Bob  a number  of  years 
ago  along  a mountain  trout  stream, 
where  we  both  tried  some  tactics  for 
late-season  trout,  and  Ron  recently 
telephoned  the  office  requesting  some 
information  on  float  fishing  the 
Juniata.  Mr.  Torok,  now  retired,  has 
a boat  now  and  has  “given  up 
crawling  through  the  laurel.” 

Recently,  1 received  two  photographs 
showing  Ron  and  Mr.  Torok  with 
some  impressive  salmon  catches. 

1 owe  a great  deal  to  Mr.  Torok  for 
introducing  me  to  fishing.  There’s  no 
way  1 could  pay  for  all  the  hours  1 
spent  fishing  with  him,  but  1 now  try 
to  give  some  sort  of  “payback”  by 
each  year  taking  a beginner  someplace 
where,  hopefully,  the  fish  are  biting 
and  he  can  get  a good  fishing  start. 

Did  you  have  a similar  introduction 
to  the  world  of  fishing?  How  many 
times  have  you  thought  about  those 
wonderful  days  of  long  ago — or  not 
so  long  ago?  This  year,  why  not 
introduce  a novice,  especially  a 
youngster,  to  fishing  and  pay  back  the 
sport  from  which  we  have  all  derived 
a great  deal  of  pleasure?  I p*  j 


Fish  Commission  information 
specialist  Steve  Ulsh  oversees  Office  of 
Information  education  programs, 
including  PLA  Y,  Pennsylvania 
League  of  Angling  Youth.  For 
complete  PLA  Y details,  contact  Steve 
Ulsh,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 
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Cate 


Subscribe  or  renew  with  this  form,  and  the  Commission  will 
send  you  absolutely  FREE  a p>ortfolio  of  three  black-and- 
white  drawings  by  world-renowned  artist  Ned  Smith.  Ned 
Smith  painted  the  first  Pennsylvania  Duck  Stamp  in  1983 
and  another  in  1985,  and  his  acclaimed  works  have  graced 
the  covers  of  many  national  magazines.  The  three  prints,  a 
brook  trout,  a walleye,  and  an  American  shad,  measure  8 
inches  by  10  inches  and  are  printed  on  top-quality  acid -free 
paper,  making  them  perfect  for  framing  and  display.  The  set 
comes  attractively  packaged,  too,  and  makes  a perfect  gift. 

What’s  more,  after  the  first  of  the  year,  the  price  for  new 
Pennsylvania  Angler  subscriptions  will  rise  from  $5  for  a one- 
year  subscription  to  $6,  and  from  $14  for  a three-year 
subscription  to  $16.  So  there’s  another  reason  to  latch  on  to 
this  offer  for  even  more  savings. 

Don’t  let  this  one  get  away!  Subscribe  or  renew  and  save, 
plus  get  a Ned  Smith  portfolio  for  each  subscription  you 
purchase.  And  we’ll  send  you  gift  subscription 
announcement  cards  for  each  of  your  gift  subscriptions. 


□ YES!  I I want  to  reel  in  the  savings  on  my 

subscription,  renewal,  and  gift  subscriptions  before  the  price 
goes  up,  and  I want  to  get  the  Ned  Smith  prints,  too. 


Subscribe  or  renew  for  yourself: 


Name 


Address 


City 

Account  # if  renewing 


State 


Zip 


□ 1 year  (12  issues)  $5 

□ 3 years  (36  issues)  $14 


□ New 

□ Renewal 


SUBSCRIBE  and  BE  IN  THE  KNOW  with  articles  on: 
©thorough  coverage  of  the  best  Pennsylvania  waterways 
©detailed  information  to  help  you  improve  your  skills 
©first-hand  details  on  the  latest  news  about  Pennsylvania  fishin( 

Give  a gift! 

N 


Name 


Address 


City  State 

Recipient’s  account  # if  renewing 
a gift  suscription 


Zip 


□ 1 year  (12  issues)  $5 

□ 3 years  (36  issues)  $14 


□ New 

□ Renewal 


This  offer  expires  December  31,  1985,  and  is  valid  only 
with  this  form  or  with  a photocopy  of  this  form. 


Return  this  form  with  payment 
to: 

Angler  Circulation, 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1673, 

Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


V y 


Use  checks  or  money  orders  for  payme 
Make  checks  or  money  orders  payable  i 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  Be 
sure  your  name  and  address  appear  on 
this  form  and  on  your  check. 

Please  photocopy  this  form  if  you  don’t  wisl 
to  cut  your  magazine. 


You  have  a fishing 
friend  in  Pennsylvania 


straight 

Talk 


NATURE’S  WAY 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


The  year  1985  will  go  down  in  the  books  as  another  serious 
drought  year,  albeit  the  greenest  in  memory.  There  was  good 
precipitation  in  the  springtime,  but  by  early  summer  we  began  to 
see  the  deficits  in  precipitation.  This  came  on  top  of  a general 
lack  of  snow  cover,  and  water  tables  began  to  sink.  There  was 
enough  rain  to  keep  most  lawns  green,  and  even  the  farmers 
weren’t  hurting  too  much  because  there  was  enough 
precipitation  to  go  root-deep.  Hurricane  Gloria,  with  its  rains 
covering  the  eastern  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  helped  out 
some.  Our  salmon  run  in  Lake  Erie  was  impeded  by  warm  water 
and  the  lack  of  water  in  the  tributaries.  The  rains  in  early 
November  wiped  out  the  drought  in  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
and  even  flooded  parts  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

And  all  the  time,  most  weather  broadcasters  talked  about  the 
“threat”  of  rain;  and  again,  this  is  their  custom,  believing  that 
they  are  talking  to  an  audience  of  people  who  only  play  golf, 
watch  baseball  games,  and  go  on  picnics. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  the  British  Isles  have  had  the  wettest 
summer  in  over  100  years,  with  more  than  150  inches  of 
precipitation  by  the  end  of  September.  Even  we  would  admit 
that’s  too  much. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  enjoy  living 
in  this  world  unless  he  can  accept  its  imperfection.  Nature  is 
older  than  man,  and  she  is  still  far  from  perfect.  Summers  do 
not  always  start  on  June  21;  bugs  and  beetles  and  other  insects 
often  go  beyond  Nature’s  obvious  intentions,  devouring  the 
leaves  and  buds  with  which  Nature  has  adorned  the  countryside; 
when  the  land  has  remained  too  dry  for  too  long.  Nature  sends 
relieving  rains  - but  frequently  they  come  in  torrents  so  violent 
that  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  Over  the  years,  however. 
Nature  keeps  going  about  her  business  in  her  own  imperfect 
way,  and  the  result,  in  spite  of  her  many  mistakes,  is  a 
continuing  miracle. 

It  would  be  folly  for  man  to  seek  to  do  better.  Perhaps  we  can 
take  heart  in  setting  goals  to  go  along  in  our  imperfect  ways; 
making  our  mistakes  while  doing  what  we  think  is  right,  as  we 
are  given  insight,  and  trying  to  work  with  Nature  — not  against 
it. 

In  the  meantime,  may  the  holidays  bring  you  the  warm 
feelings  we  have  experienced  riding  out  that  rough  and 
bewildering,  but  beautiful  and  exciting,  storm  we  call  “life”! 
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Happy  holidays  to  all  in  the  family  oi  Angler  readers,  and  we 
hope  that  1986  brings  renewed  fishing  and  boating  fun.  This 
month’s  wintery  cover  was  photographed  in  Centre  County 
by  staff  photographer  Russ  Gettig. 


r M W had  a terrific  morning  of 
^ crappie  fishing,  but  as  we 

w W poured  about  100  crappies 
into  the  kitchen  sink,  we  realized  the 
hard  part  was  still  ahead  of  us. 

“We’ll  be  cleaning  fish  all  after- 
noon,” my  fishing  buddy  moaned. 

“An  hour,  tops,”  I promised,  and  I 
explained  about  filleting  fish  with  an 
electric  knife. 

Working  together,  my  wife  and  1 
can  easily  fillet  three  or  four  panfish 
per  minute.  We  can  do  almost  as  well 
with  walleye.  I run  the  electric  knife, 
and  Jeri,  my  wife,  cuts  the  ribs  out 
with  a small  fillet  knife. 

The  method  works  well  for  most 
fish  with  ribs  light  enough  to  be  cut 
with  an  electric  knife.  I have  used  it 
for  walleye,  crappies,  perch,  and 
bluegills.  Walleye  over  four  pounds 
are  a bit  much  for  my  electric  knife, 
but  a heavier  knife  would  handle 
bigger  fish. 

My  partner  and  1 had  those 
crappies  filleted  in  35  minutes.  Before 
we  were  finished,  he  was  convinced 
that  this  is  the  way  to  clean  fish!  He 


tried  using  the  electric  knife  on  the 
last  three  fish.  The  first  gave  him 
trouble  enough  to  discourage  him,  but 
by  the  third  fish,  he  had  it  down  pat. 
As  he  left  he  said,  “I’ll  have  an  electric 
knife  before  I get  home!” 


are  tired  of  cut  fingers  and  sore  backs, 
tired  from  spending  hours  bent  over  a 
fillet  board,  are  the  instructions  for 
filleting  fish  with  an  electric  knife: 

• With  the  electric  knife,  filleting  a 
fish  is  a three-step  operation.  In  steps 
one  and  two,  cut  a fillet  from  each 
side  of  the  fish.  In  the  third  step,  cut 
the  ribs  from  each  fillet. 

• Start  by  cutting  just  behind  the  gill 
area  down  to  the  spinal  column. 


Follow  with  the  blade  along  the  spinal 
column  to  the  tail.  Do  not  cut  the  skin 
away  from  the  body  when  you  reach 
the  tail. 

• Turn  over  the  slab  of  meat  you 
have  cut  away  from  the  fish,  so  that 
the  fish  is  up  and  the  skin  is  down. 
Then  with  the  blade  pressed  firmly 
against  the  skin,  separate  the  skin 
from  the  meat. 

• The  skin  must  be  forced  flat  against 
the  cutting  board  to  avoid  cutting  the 
skin.  Because  the  skin  is  still  attached 
to  the  tail  of  the  fish,  you  can  use  the 
fish  as  a handle  during  this  procedure. 

• Now,  simply  repeat  the  process  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fish.  This  leaves 
you  with  two  slabs  of  meat;  the  only 
bones  left  are  the  ribs. 

With  a smalt  knife — almost  any 
knife  will  do — cut  out  the  ribs.  This 
cut  varies  with  the  species  of  fish,  but 
it  presents  no  problem,  because  you 
will  see,  or  feel,  the  bones  to  be  cut 
away. 

The  sequence  of  pictures  shows  the 
entire  operation.  That’s  all  there  is  to 
it.  1,  2,  3,  cleaned!  s 


photos  by 
the  author 


Follow  this  sequence  of 
photos,  described  in  the 
article,  to  fillet  a lot  of 
fish  quickly. 
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t-a-Stream 


by  Dave  Wolf 


r ^ 

Bubbling  forth  from  the  earth  the  waters  breathe  life 
into  a world  that  would  pale  without  them.  The 
waters  wet  the  lips  of  a child,  nurture  the  smallest  of 
aquatic  life,  power  industry,  and  provide  substance  for 
agricultural  lands.  The  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  the  blood  that  pumps  through  the 
arteries  of  man — they  give  and  maintain  life. 

Somewhere  down  the  list  of  importance,  the  rivers  and 
streams  provide  recreation  to  the  anglers  and  boaters  of  the 
Keystone  State.  It  is  recreation  that  brought  the  majority  of 
us  to  the  waters,  and  those  frequent  visits  in  which  we 
derive  pleasure  and  often  the  bounty  of  such  waters  have 
taught  us  of  their  plight. 

The  litter  strewn  along  the  shores,  the  siltation  that 
muddies  the  water  after  every  rain,  the  pollutants  that  have 
strangled  the  river,  all  are  too  commonplace.  And  finally, 
the  rain  that  had  at  one  time  fed  and  nourished  the  waters 
of  the  state — it,  too,  is  now  taking  life  from  the  river. 

Still,  the  waters  seem  oblivious  to  their  plight  as  they  race 
to  the  sea,  dead  or  alive.  They  seem  not  to  suffer  from  all 
the  abuse,  their  goals  are  unhindered,  and  it  seems  that  they 
give  little  thought  that  they  carry  the  poisons  within  them, 
ready  to  degrade  any  other  water  they  might  join.  Nothing 
matters  other  than  that  the  ocean  awaits  them. 

It  is  man  who  feels  the  effects,  via  poisoned  water 
systems  that  threaten  our  health  or  who  must  view  the  trash 
and  muddy  waters  that  too  often  have  become 
commonplace.  And  if  man  just  happens  to  be  a fisherman, 
he  will  find  places  where  the  bounty  is  no  longer  as  rich  and 
full  as  it  once  had  been.  Perhaps  the  species  of  fish  he 
angles  for  has  now  changed,  or  in  the  most  drastic  cases, 
fish  no  longer  exist  in  his  favorite  stream  or  lake. 

The  conclusions  are  simple.  The  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall.  Man  has  created  the  problem,  and  it  is  man  who 
suffers  for  his  mistakes,  and  finally,  it  is  man  and  man 
alone  who  can  correct  the  problem. 

We  can  take  a river,  lake,  or  stream,  and  bring  it  back,  at 
least  closely  to  its  original  state.  No,  it  is  not  an  easy 
process.  The  river  did  not  die  overnight — some  of  the 
wounds  and  scars  are  deep.  It  will  take  a concentrated 
effort  that  requires  time  and  a lot  of  work,  but  the  good 
, news  is  that  it  can  be  done. 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  been  working 
hard  at  reclaiming  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  throughout  the 
state,  ar\^l  the  Commission  has  been  extremely  successful. 
The  Commission  can  take  pride  that  it  adds  an  average  of 
60  stream  miles  to  the  stocking  schedule  each  year.  So  that 
the  clean-up  quickens  its  pace,  the  Commission  has 
breathed  new  life  into  a program  entitled  Adopt-a-Stream, 
a program  in  which  an  organization  with  the  guidance  and 
support  of  the  Commission  can  take  care  of  (become  a 
parent  to)  a particular  section  of  stream,  river,  or  lake,  and 
begin  to  nurture  it  back  to  health. 

Adopt-a-Stream  was  originally  created  in  1974.  By  1975, 
52  organizations  had  joined  the  program,  adopting  55 
stream  sections.  Although  the  program  was  an  immediate 
success,  the  Commission,  because  of  lack  of  manpower,  was 
unable  to  give  the  support  necessary  to  clubs  joining  the 
program.  Left  to  fend  for  themselves  without  necessary 
guidance,  organizations  dropped  by  the  wayside,  and 
Adopt-a-Stream  withered  on  the  vine. 

But  in  June  1985,  Executive  Director  Ralph  W.  Abele 
put  Adopt-a-Stream  back  on  track.  Most  Commission 
employees  thought  that  with  the  proper  administration, 
Adopt-a-Stream  could  be  an  environmentally  sound 
program. 

In  June,  1 was  appointed  full-time  Adopt-a-Stream 
coordinator,  and  my  first  task  was  to  write  new  guidelines 
for  the  program. 

The  newly-written  program  was  passed  by  the 
Commission  and  public  acceptance  was  quick  in  coming. 
Organizations  throughout  the  state  have  signed  up  for  the 
program  and  are  currently  working  on  improving 
landowner  relations,  stream  improvement,  cattle  fencing, 
and  a host  of  other  projects.  Organizations  have  adopted 
streams,  lakes,  ponds,  and  access  areas. 

Many  waters  need  extensive  care.  There  are  cases  that 
could  prove  terminal  without  the  help  of  organized  groups. 
Others  may  need  only  a little  bit  of  attention,  such  as 
landowner  relations  and  litter  control.  We  don’t  care  if  it  is 
a sportsmen’s  group,  a Boy  or  Girl  Scout  group,  or  a 
garden  club,  as  long  as  they  have  the  best  interest  of  the 
resource  at  heart. 

The  adoption  process  is  simple.  All  an  organization  has 
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to  do  is  contact  me  and  show  their  desire  to  participate.  I 
will  visit  with  the  club,  take  a look  at  the  body  of  water, 
and  consult  Commission  staff  to  decide  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  correct  a particular  problem,  or  in  some  cases, 
simply  to  improve  the  water.  Essentially,  the  Adopt-a- 
Stream  coordinator  will  bring  the  necessary  parties  together 
to  complete  any  given  project.  This  work  might  include 
anything  from  poaching  control  to  stream  improvement 
devices.  I cannot  think  of  any  project  that  will  improve  the 
resources  that  we  would  not  be  willing  to  tackle. 

Adopt-a-Stream  is  designed  to  protect,  preserve,  and 
enhance  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  you  can 
help.  The  bottom  line  is  that  we  have  all  taken  from  the 
resources,  and  it  is  time  that  we  go  back  and  replant.  “You 
reap  what  you  sow”  may  be  the  best  way  to  explain  the 
program. 

We  have  all  been  there  at  harvest  time — I am  anxious  to 
see  how  many  show  up  for  planting. 

Dave  Wolf  is  the  Fish  Commission  Adopt-a-Stream 
coordinator.  For  more  information  on  this  program, 
contact  him  at:  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  The  phone  number  is 
717-657-4519. 


Variety  Spices  Up  Adopt-a-Stream 


Adopt-a-Stream  is  barely  five  months  old,  but  response 
to  the  program  has  been  overwhelming.  The  possibilities 
are  endless,  because  anything  that  improves  the 
environment  will  be  considered. 

Most  organizations  that  have  joined  the  program  are 
planning  work  for  this  coming  spring.  This  winter  will  be 
spent  signing  on  clubs  to  the  program  and  developing 
plans. 

The  inquiries  1 have  received  show  a lot  of  interest  in 
the  program,  and  the  organizations  inquiring  are  quite 
interesting.  1 have  received  letters  from  conservation 
districts,  libraries.  Girl  and  Boy  Scout  troops.  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  as  well  as  numerous 
sportsmen-oriented  organizations.  It  proves  to  me  that 
we  have  a lot  of  interest  in  clean  waters  and  that 
fishermen  and  boaters  are  not  the  only  ones  concerned. 

• A watershed  association,  a Trout  Unlimited  chapter, 
and  an  Explorer’s  post  are  currently  planning  stream 
improvement  work  on  a particular  stream  section.  They 
will  be  putting  in  stream  improvement  devices  and 
working  with  landowners.  These  groups  and  the  projects 
they’re  tackling  are  good  examples  of  organizations 
working  together  to  achieve  a common  goal. 

• A conservative  district  has  applied  to  work  on  a 
fencing  project  that  would  provide  cattle  crossings  and 
reduce  stream  bank  erosion.  In  this  case,  the 
conservation  district  has  the  support  of  the  county 
commissioners.  I am  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
cooperation  we  are  receiving  once  the  ball  begins  to  roll. 

• A sportsmens  organization  is  taking  a close  look  at 
habitat  improvement  in  a lake  that  we  have  recently 
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drained  to  repair,  and  interest  is  running  quite  high.  It 
seems  that  the  concern  is  there — especially  after  a 
problem  has  been  identified  and  steps  to  correct  it  can  be 
planned. 

Adopt-a-Stream  goes  well  beyond  what  some  may 
see  as  hard  work  and  sore  muscles.  Perhaps  a few 
weekends  of  litter  clean-up  is  all  that  is  required, 
especially  if  the  clean-up  takes  place  on  private  land. 
Landowners  then  realize  that  we  do  have  an  interest  in 
their  well-being,  and  we  do  respect  the  fact  that  they  are 
actually  our  hosts. 

• An  excellent  example  of  good  stewardship  recently 
evolved  when  a borough  adopted  an  access  area, 
agreeing  to  maintain  it  for  the  fishing  and  boating 
public.  In  this  instance,  the  Commission  developed  the 
access  area  and  the  borough  agreed  to  maintain  it.  The 
result  is  that  the  fishermen  and  boaters  of  Pennsylvania 
can  enjoy  increased  boating  and  fishing  opportunities 
that  might  not  have  been  possible  otherwise. 

Organizations  should  look  at  any  body  of  water  that 
can  be  improved,  such  as  lakes,  ponds,  streams,  bass 
fisheries,  bluegill  fisheries,  catfish  and  carp  waters, 
whatever.  Adopt-a-Stream  is  not  oriented  only  to  trout 
fisheries. 

Individual  involvement  is  also  welcomed.  Manpower 
and  material  are  often  needed  for  projects,  and 
individuals  and  businesses  donating  time,  money,  or 
materials  will  be  recognized. 

Adopt-a-Stream  is  improving  and  maintaining  the 
environment,  a gratifying  job  that  lets  us  feel  that  we  can 
make  a difference — and  we  do. 


rhe  popularity  of  ice  fishing  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
over  the  last  decade.  Many 
waters  that  are  deserted  by  anglers 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months 
become  beehives  of  activity  with  the 
first  safe  ice.  This  upsurge  in  the 
numbers  of  ice  fishermen  is  due 
primarily  to  the  refinement  of  clothing 
and  equipment  that  is  used  in  the 
sport.  Today’s  ice  fishermen  not  only 
catch  fish,  but  they  do  it  in  comfort. 


Clothing 

The  basic  needs  for  good  ice  fishing 
clothing  start  with  footwear.  Rubber 
boots  with  built-in  insulation  or  the 
type  that  allows  wearing  a separate 
liner  of  felt  are  mandatory.  They  keep 
your  feet  dry  and  warm.  Of  necessity, 
good  ice  boots  are  bulky  and  clumsy. 
Still,  they  let  you  wear  several  pairs  of 
light  socks  to  keep  your  feet  loose  and 
mobile. 

Leather  boots  and  the  cheap 
synthetic  boots  with  simulated  furs 
can’t  keep  your  feet  warm  over  several 
hours  on  the  ice.  Anything  that  allows 
moisture  to  permeate  clothing  should 
be  avoided.  Boots  with  felt  liners  like 
the  snowmobile  boots  and  the  new 
“moon  boots”  developed  some 
years  back  are  proving  to  be 
acceptable  footwear  for  the  ice. 

Dress  on  the  ice  should  be  made  up 
of  a few  thin  layers  rather  than  one 
bulky  layer.  This  strategy  allows  the 
warm  air  to  be  trapped  and  retained. 
Modern  snowmobile  suits,  the  one- 
piece  type,  over  several  thin  layers  of 
clothing  do  wonders  for  keeping  you 
warm.  Make  sure  the  suit  is  water 
repellent  and  wind  resistant  when  you 
get  one.  Remember  to  shed  some  of 
your  clothing  during  the  time  of  heavy 
exertion  when  you  are  setting  up.  This 
prevents  perspiration  from  dampening 
your  inner  wear  and  wasting  body 
heat.  Any  clothing  that  is  shed  can  be 
replaced  after  the  holes  have  been 
drilled  and  the  tip-ups  set. 

Good  headgear  is  equally  important 
in  maintaining  comfort  on  the  ice.  Up 
to  75  percent  of  the  body  heat  that  is 
lost  during  a cold  day  escapes  from 
the  head  and  neck.  A woolen  Navy- 
type  watch  cap  pulled  down  snugly 
over  the  head  and  then  a hood  or 
parka  top  keeps  out  even  the  most 
biting  winds.  If  you  do  feel  overly 
warm,  simply  doffing  the  hood  cools 
you  off. 

Gloves  for  ice  fishing  are  a matter 
of  personal  preference.  Most 
fishermen  like  bulky,  soft-leather 
mittens  with  a warm  lining.  These  are 
big  enough  to  allow  wearing  light 
gloves  inside.  Most  tasks  can  be  done 
with  just  the  light  gloves  on  and  then 
covered  with  the  mittens  during 
inactive  periods.  It’s  a good  idea  to 
have  an  extra  pair  of  gloves  along  as  a 
spare.  Wet  gloves  quickly  become 
useless  on  the  ice. 
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Windbreaks,  shelters 

Most  Pennsylvania  lakes  and  ponds 
are  subject  to  piercing  wintry  winds, 
and  without  some  sort  of  shelter,  even 
the  best-dressed  angler  becomes 
miserable.  The  simplest  windbreak  is  a 
god-send  on  a day  like  this. 

Windbreaks  made  of  light 
framework  covered  with  plastic, 
canvas,  or  even  cardboard  are  easily 
constructed  and  inexpensive.  They  can 
be  attached  to  a box  or  sled  for  quick 
moves  over  the  ice.  More  refined 
shelters  in  various  sizes  can  be 
purchased  that  are  easy  to  assemble 
and  offer  almost  total  protection  from 
the  wind.  Prices  on  these  range  up  to 
several  hundred  dollars.  Remember 
that  on  Fish  Commission  lakes, 
shelters  must  be  removed  from  the  ice 
after  each  day’s  fishing. 

Drilling  holes 

Getting  the  hole  through  the  ice 
poses  no  problem  on  Pennsylvania 
waters.  A spud  bar,  pipe,  or  pole 
with  a chisel-like  blade  on  the  end 
suffices  for  ice  up  to  a foot  or  so 
thick.  Beyond  that  depth,  the  tapered, 
jagged  hole  edges  that  a bar  creates 
are  rough  on  tip-ups.  The  diameter 
of  your  ice  fishing  hole  is  limited  to  10 
inches.  Be  sure  to  tie  a loop  from  the 
spud  bar  around  your  wrist  while 
digging  the  hole.  Many  spud  bars 
have  slipped  from  ice  anglers’  grasps 
and  these  bars  now  lie  on  the  bottom 
of  countless  lakes  and  ponds. 

Hand-driven  augers,  the  spiral  or 
the  spoon-blade  type,  are  a lot  easier 
and  faster  to  use.  Good  ice  augers  cost 
between  $30  and  $40.  The  8-inch 
diameter  auger  is  ample  for  most  ice 
fishing. 

Power  augers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  across  the 
Commonwealth.  They  feature  a 
lightweight  engine  that  turns  an  auger- 
type  bit  through  even  the  thickest  ice 
in  a remarkably  short  time.  On  some 
of  our  northern  tier  lakes  where  ice 
can  get  to  be  two  feet  thick,  this  tool 
is  a lifesaver.  Power  augers  are  great 
for  jig  fishermen  who  like  to  move 
constantly  from  one  hole  to  another, 
when  fishing  slows  down.  They’re  also 
ideal  for  family  groups  or  for  those 
who  for  reasons  of  age  or  health 
cannot  drill  numerous  holes.  Power 
augers  come  in  sizes  up  to  10  inches 
and  range  in  cost  up  to  $250. 


The  last  item  of  set-up  equipment 
you  need  is  a strainer  or  ice  skimmer. 
This  tool  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
chips  of  ice  that  fill  the  hole  while 
digging  or  drilling.  One  can  be 
purchased  for  a few  dollars,  or  you 
can  construct  your  own  from  a 
circular  piece  of  metal  with  holes 
punched  in  it. 

Tackle 

The  type  of  fishing  equipment  you 
need  depends  on  what  you’re  fishing 
for.  Panfishermen  specialize  in  the 
jigging  rod,  a short  rod  of  about  two 
feet  long.  Sometimes  a discarded  tip 
section  of  a spinning  rod  or  fly  rod 
and  some  sort  of  handle  attached 
works  well.  A small,  light  reel,  or  pegs 
or  screws,  on  which  the  line  can  be 
wound  is  all  that’s  needed. 

Tip-ups  come  in  a variety  of  styles. 
These  devices  hold  the  bait  at  a set 
level  and  signal  the  angler  with  a flag 
when  a fish  has  taken  the  bait  and 
moved  off  Prices  range  from  just  a 
few  dollars  for  the  simplest  ones  to 
$10  or  more  for  the  more  complicated 
rigs. 

Carrying  your  gear  onto  a lake  and 
bringing  it  all  back  at  the  end  of  the 
day  calls  for  a few  extras.  An  old 
Lightning  Glider  sled  with  a wooden 
box  attached  makes  a handy  carrying 
and  storage  vehicle  for  ice  fishing.  A 
plastic  5-gallon  bucket  doubles  as  a 
seat  and  a receptacle  for  the  fish  you 
catch,  heavy  plastic  boxes,  like  those 
used  by  dairies  for  carrying  milk 
cartons,  can  also  serve  as  a seat  or  as 
a storage  bin.  These  kinds  of  cartons 
are  available  in  many  department 
stores.  The  bucket  and  the  box  are 
also  handy  for  transporting  tip-ups, 
jigging  rods,  strainer,  baits,  and  other 
equipment. 

A few  precautionary  items  should 
also  be  included  in  your  ice  fishing 
trips.  Ice  cleats  or  grippers  for  your 
feet  are  one.  Good  cleats  can  prevent 
a nasty  fall.  Many  good  commercial 
ice  cleats  are  on  the  market  today, 
ranging  in  price  from  $5  to  $10. 

A second  item  is  protective  guards 
for  the  razor-sharp  edges  of  your  drills 
or  spud  bar.  Brushing  against  one  of 
those  sharp  edges  can  be  disastrous.  A 
third  item  you  should  consider  if 
you’re  fishing  pike  or  musky  waters  is 
a gaff  It’s  a necessity  for  getting  a big 
fish  up  through  the  hole. 
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Baits 

The  choice  of  baits  for  ice  fishing  is 
limitless.  For  pumpkinseeds,  bluegills, 
crappies,  perch,  and  trout,  the  most 
productive  natural  baits  are  small 
worms,  grubs,  and  mealworms.  Small 
minnows  do  well  for  perch  and 
crappies.  Larger  minnows  are  favored 
for  bass,  walleye,  and  pike.  Grocery 
store  baits  like  cheese,  corn, 
marshmallows,  and  salmon  eggs  are 
effective  for  trout.  Cut  baits,  strips  of 
previously  caught  fish,  are  great  for 
crappies  and  perch.  Perch  eyes  added 
to  a teardrop  jig  or  spoon  sometimes 
catch  perch  when  nothing  else  will. 
Weighted  wet  flies  and  spinners  used 
singly  and  in  combination  with  bait 
take  any  of  these  fishes  at  times. 

The  grubs  most  commonly  used  in 
ice  fishing  are  the  wax  worms  and 
mousies.  These  baits  can  be  purchased 
at  most  sporting  goods  stores.  They’re 
a lot  cheaper  if  purchased  in  large 
quantities  from  a mail-order  bait 
shop.  Corn  borers,  goldenrod  gall 
worms,  and  mealworms  can  be 
collected  in  the  fall,  and  sometimes 
these  can  be  bought.  Mealworms  are 
not  hard  to  raise  in  an  old  pretzel  can 
in  the  basement. 

Spoons  of  one  type  or  another  are 
the  most  popular  ice  fishing  lures 
used.  They  range  in  size  from  '/2-inch 
long  up  to  several  inches.  Used  with 
or  without  bait,  they  are  tops  for 
catching  fish  when  jigged  slowly.  The 
smallest  varieties,  called  teardrops, 
spiked  with  a mousie  grub  or  wax 
worm,  are  irresistible  to  any  of  the 
sunfish  family.  Medium-sized  spoons 
like  the  Swedish  Pimple  and 
Kastmaster  do  well  with  a grub  added 
for  crappies  and  perch.  The  ice 
Rapala  moves  in  a swimming  motion 
when  jigged  and  works  for  perch  and 
crappies  in  small  sizes  and  is  excellent 
for  bass  in  the  larger  sizes.  Larger 
spoons,  up  to  3 inches  in  length,  and 
willow  leaf-bladed  spinners  are  fine 
for  bass  and  occasionally  walleye. 

Finding  fish 

Finding  fish  in  a given  spot  at  a 
lake  that  covers  acres  and  acres  is 
sometimes  the  most  difficult  part  of 
an  ice  fishing  trip.  Where  groups  of 
fishermen  are  gathered  and  the  ice 
around  them  is  strewn  with  good 
catches,  it’s  not  hard  to  determine 
where  you’re  going  to  fish.  But  when 


Bluegills  like  heavy  cover  and  are  most  often  caught  in  8-12  feet  of  water. 
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the  lake  is  empty  of  anglers,  you’ll 
have  to  rely  on  other  observations.  A 
map  of  the  lake  is  a big  help.  Most 
lake  maps  have  essential  data  like 
stream  beds,  dropoffs,  and  major 
structure.  They  also  give  you  a good 
idea  of  a waterway’s  depths.  If  no 
maps  are  available,  the  terrain 
surrounding  the  lake  gives  you  a good 
idea  of  what  sections  are  shallow  and 
where  the  deep  waters  are.  A lead 
weight  tied  to  your  line  can  verify  the 
depth  in  a hurry. 

Portable  depth  finders  work  well  on 
clear  ice  and  can  pinpoint  bottom 
make-up  and  even  schools  of  fish. 
When  ice  gets  old  and  clouds  up,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  put  the 
transducer  in  a small  hole  through  the 
ice.  Knowing  the  depths  and  the 
bottom  structure  can  be  the  key  to 
locating  various  species  of  fish. 

Pleasurable  winter  fishing  is 
dependent  on  one  thing:  catching  fish. 
Good  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
fish  you’re  looking  for  and  a wise 
selection  of  baits  and  lures  make 
catching  fish  likely  rather  than  a hit- 
or-miss  proposition. 

Bluegills 

Bluegills  are  located  in  every  corner 
of  the  state  and  make  up  a good 
portion  of  each  winter’s  catch.  At 


times,  they  are  very  easy  to  catch,  and 
then  they  can  also  become  the  most 
frustrating  of  all  fishes. 

Baits  and  lures  for  bluegills  should 
be  small.  A tiny  ice  jig  or  teardrop  on 
a size  10  hook,  spiked  with  a wax 
worm  or  mousie  grub,  are  the  top 
sunfish  catchers.  Bluegills  are  small- 
mouthed creatures  that  suck  in  the 
bait  so  gently  that  they  barely  move 
the  bobber  or  wire  tip  on  your  rod. 
Tip-ups  are  usually  ineffective  for 
taking  bluegills. 

Leaders  for  your  jigging  rods 
should  be  extremely  fine,  such  as  2- 
pound-test.  To  accentuate  the  delicate 
bite  of  this  fish,  tiny  bobbers  floating 
on  the  surface  or  fine-wire  extensions 
on  the  rod  tip  are  a necessity.  Move 
the  baits  gently  and  watch  for  the  tell- 
tale movement  of  the  bobber  or  tip  to 
signal  your  strike. 

Good  daylight  feeders,  bluegills  are 
most  active  in  the  warmest  parts  of 
the  day.  They  start  to  feed  about  mid- 
morning and  slow  down  at  sunset. 
They  like  heavy  cover  and  most  often 
are  found  in  8 to  15  feet  of  water, 
right  in  the  thickest  brush.  If  there  is  a 
lot  of  suspended  cover,  bluegills  often 
feed  at  those  levels.  It’s  wise  to  have 
several  holes  dug  among  that  cover 
over  various  depths,  so  that  you  can 
easily  move  when  the  action  slows. 
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sufficient  for  wal 
slightly  heavier  line  used  for  fishing 
with  tip-ups. 

Trout 

d rout  lakes  can  be  found  from  one 
end  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
other.  Most  of  them  receive  an  ample 
stocking  of  trout  just  before  the  usual 
freeze-up  time.  Even  though  the  daily 
limit  for  winter  trout  is  three  fish,  the 
romance  of  taking  this  regal  fish  is 
well  worth  the  effort.  For  trout,  tip-up 
fishermen  rely  on  small  minnows, 
garden  worms,  or  the  standard 
summertime  baits.  Cheese,  corn, 
marshmallows,  and  salmon  eggs  as 
bait,  6-pound-test  to  8-pound-test  line, 
and  size  8 or  10  hooks  are  the 
standards. 

.ligging  with  small  ice  flies  or  jigs 
spiked  with  wax  worms  or  mousies  is 
an  exciting  way  to  take  wintertime 
trout.  Small  hooks  and  light  leaders 
are  imperative  for  jigging  for  trout. 
Successful  hard-water  trout  fishermen 
prefer  size  12  or  14  hooks  and  4- 
poLind-test  line  to  fool  even  the 
wariest  trout. 

Crappies 

Crappies  have  made  a notable 
increase  in  numbers  and  size  across 
the  Commonwealth,  which  has 
resulted  in  their  increased  popularity 
among  the  ice  fishing  fraternity. 
Crappies  are  school  fish,  so  when  one 
is  caught,  it’s  a good  bet  that  more 
will  soon  be  flopping  on  the  ice. 
Crappies  prefer  the  deeper  waterway 
sections  and  are  usually  located  in 
waters  of  10  to  25  feet.  They  suspend 
at  varying  depths  in  huge  schools, 
and  drift  along  like  clouds  in  the  sky. 
Bridge  piers,  rock  ledges,  and  old 
creek  bed  channels  are  favored 
locations  for  these  schools. 

The  best  times  for  catching  crappies 
are  the  last  hour  in  the  evening  and 
the  first  few  hours  of  darkness.  When 
feeding  crappies  move  into  an  area, 
every  fisherman  in  that  section  will  be 
busy. 

Tip-ups  with  small  minnows  as  bait 
on  a light  wire  size  8 hook  and 


a>z 


splitshot  to  keep  the  minnow  down 
are  fine  crappie  locators.  Suspended 
at  different  levels,  these  rigs  intercept 
any  school  that  passes  by.  When 
several  fish  are  caught  on  one  tip-up, 
all  of  them  should  be  set  at  that  level. 
It’s  also  a good  idea  to  break  out  the 
Jigging  rod,  and  with  a size  8 Jig  head 
hook  and  minnow  impaled,  start  to 
work  that  zone.  The  minnows  need 
not  be  alive  for  Jigging  and  are  more 
effective  when  lip-hooked.  Lures  like 
the  Swedish  Pimple  and  the 
Kastmaster  with  a grub  impaled  are 
also  good  when  crappies  are  on  a 
feeding  spree. 

Perch 

Yellow  perch  are  the  number-one 
ice  fishing  quarry  in  the  northeast  and 
northwest  sections  of  Pennsylvania. 
Great  table  fare,  perch  are  generally 
located  at  depths  of  20  feet  or  more. 
Where  lakes  are  shallow,  perch  hug 
the  bottom,  and  like  crappies,  they 


piece  of  PVC  pipe 
attached  to  bucket  to 
hold  rod 


tend  to  school  in  age  classes.  A few  of 
Pennsylvania’s  deeper  lakes  have  good 
perch  activity  in  depths  up  to  60  feet. 
Generally,  if  you  find  cover  that’s  on 
or  near  the  bottom,  you  can  find 
perch. 

Perch  are  daytime  feeders,  and 
lively  minnows  are  the  top  choice  for 
locating  the  fish  on  a tip-up.  Use  a 
fine-wire  size  8 or  10  hook,  and  hook 
the  bait  through  the  back  behind  the 
dorsal  fin.  Big  perch  take  a good-sized 
minnow — those  around  3 inches  long 
are  fine.  Allow  the  perch  plenty  of 
time  to  swallow  the  minnow  before 
setting  the  hook. 

With  Jigging  rods,  ice  lures  spiked 
with  wax  worms  or  corn  borers  are 
most  effective.  Strips  of  belly  flesh 
from  previously  caught  fish  or  the 
eyes  from  small  perch  are  a most 
suitable  substitute  for  grubs  and 
minnows  when  fished  with  an  ice  lure. 
Stick  to  light  lines  when  fishing  for 
perch.  Line  like  4-pound-test 
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Hand-driven  augers 

(hole  diameter  limited  to  to  inches) 


Fingerless  gloves 


blades  are 

extremely 

sharp 


Strainer  or  ice  skimmer 


(vieui  from  bottom ) 
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monofilament  is  fairly  invisible, 
pliable  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
handle  just  about  every  perch. 

Largemouth  bass 

Largemouth  bass  are  not  the  most 
consistent  biters  when  there’s  an  ice 
cover.  It  seems  as  if  a bass  is  never 
going  to  swallow  your  bait  and  move 
off.  Bass  are  prowlers  and  move  very 
slowly  through  water  that  has  lots  of 
cover.  Fish  for  them  in  the  10-foot  to 
20-foot  range  close  to  deep  pockets  or 
channels. 

On  tip-ups,  use  a heavier  line,  such 
as  8-pound-test  monofilament.  A size 
4 or  6 hook  with  a 3-inch  minnow 
hooked  through  the  back  and  allowed 
to  swim  freely  is  your  best  bet.  Allow 
any  bass  that  take  your  bait  plenty  of 
time  to  swallow  the  offering  before 
setting  the  hook.  Occasionally, 
nightcrawlers  on  a tip-up  rig  will 
tempt  a wandering  bass.  Fish  these 
suspended  a foot  or  so  above  the 
bottom. 


Jigging  for  largemouths  is  tedious 
but  sometimes  will  take  lunkers.  Use 
8-pound-test  line  and  attach  a large 
spoon  to  the  end.  The  3-inch,  narrow 
spoons  that  shake  and  wobble  when 
jigged  are  good  rigs.  Jig  your  lures 
slowly  and  move  to  adjoining  holes 
every  10  minutes  or  so.  Daylight 
hours  are  best  for  largemouth,  with 
the  mid-portion  of  the  day  producing 
better  than  other  times. 

Northern  pike,  pickerel 

For  northern  pike,  the  standard 
method  is  to  use  20-  or  30-pound-test 
line  on  tip-ups.  Wire  leaders  are  a 
necessity  because  a pike’s  needle-sharp 
teeth  can  cut  monofilament  line.  Get  a 
thin,  braided-wire  leader  that  is  soft 
and  pliable  and  use  12-inch  lengths. 
On  a size  1 or  2 hook  attach  the  4- 
inch  to  6-inch  minnow  behind  the 
dorsal  fin.  Fish  your  baits  close  to  the 
bottom  and  try  one  set  with  the  bait 
just  a few  feet  under  the  ice. 


Pike  grab  a minnow  and  run  a 
short  distance  with  it  and  stop.  Then 
they  turn  the  bait  and  swallow  it. 

Wait  for  them  to  run  the  second  time 
before  setting  the  hook.  Large  dead 
baits  cut  in  half,  or  even  frozen  smelt 
from  the  supermarket,  are  good  pike 
baits. 

Northeastern  Pennsylvania  counties 
have  few  pike  waters  but  are  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  chain  pickerel 
hotspots.  These  waterways  offer 
excellent  fishing  through  the  ice.  Most 
anglers  stick  with  3-inch  or  4-inch 
minnows  on  tip-ups  for  best  results. 
Big  pickerel  weigh  6 or  7 pounds,  so 
heavy  monofilament  is  not  a necessity. 

Muskies 

Muskies  are  occasionally  caught  by 
ice  fishermen  who  are  after  bass  or 
walleye.  These  fish  are  generally 
caught  on  minnows.  If  you  go  ice 
fishing  specifically  for  muskies,  use 
20-pound-test  to  30-pound-test 
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K BLUEGILL 

CRAPPIE 

YELLOW 

PERCH 

LARGEMOLTTH 

BASS 

NORTHERN 

PIKE 

WALLEYE 

TROLiT 

WHEN 

Daylight 

hours 

1 hour  before 
sunset  and  2 
hours  after 

Daylight 

hours 

Daylight 

hours 

Daylight 

hours 

After 

dark 

Daylight 

hours 

WHERE 

10'  to  20' 
in  cover 

bridge  piers 
channels,  10 
to  25'  deep 

deep  water 
up  to  50' 
near  cover 

weed  beds  & 
brushy  areas 
5'  to  20'  deep 

weed  beds 
up  to  20' 

deep  water 
drop  offs 
up  to  40' 

5 to  20' 
sandy  or 
rocky 
bottoms 

TACKLE 

Jigging  rods 
2 to  4 lb 
test,  size 
10  or  12 
hooks 

Jigging  rods 
or  tip  ups 
4 lb  line 
#10  hooks 

Jigging  rod 
or  tip  ups 
4 lb  line 
#10  hooks 

Jigging  rod 
or  tip  ups 
8 lb  line 
#4  to  8 
hooks 

tip  ups 
15  lb  line 
#2  to  4 
hooks 

tip  ups 
10  to  15 
lb  line 
#6  or  8 
hooks 

tip  ups  or 
jigging  rod 
6 to  8 lb 
line  #8 
to  10  hook 

WHAT  & HOW 

small  Jigs,  tear 
drops  with 
bait,  grubs, 
worms 

weighted  flies 
with  bait,  off 
bottom  and 
suspended 

small  jigs  or 
spoons  with 
bait. 

minnows, 
grubs,  small 
minnows  on 
tip  ups  off 
bottom  and 
suspended 

small  jigs  or 
lures  with  live 
or  cut  baits, 
medium  sized 
minnow  on 
tip-ups  near 
bottom 

larger 

minnows  on 
tip-ups.  shiny 
spoons  or 
spinners  off 
the  bottom 

larger 

minnows  on 
tip-ups.  Also 
cut  bait  like 
smelt  or 
suckers  off 
bottom 

medium  sized 
minnows  just 
off  bottom 

small 
minnows, 
worms, 
cheese,  corn, 
salmon  eggs, 
marshmallow 
near  the 
bottom 

UJ 

(/) 

Tuscarora  L. 
Ontelaunee 
Nockamixon 

Muddy  Run  L. 

Ontelaunee 

Nockamixon 

Ontelaunee  L, 
Nockamixon 
Marsh  Creek 

Struble  L. 

Blue  Marsh 
Middle  Creek 

TIGER  MUSKY 
Speedwell  F. 
Marsh  Creek 
Nockamixon 

Nockamixon 
Tuscarora 
Struble  L. 

Tuscarora 
Leaser  Lake 
Minsi  Lake 

NE 

Mauch  Chunk 
Gouldsboro 
Lake  Carey 

Beltzville 
FE  Walters 
Harveys  Lake 

Wallenpau- 

pack 

Pecks  Pond 
Duck  Harbor 

Prompton  Res 
Brady's  Lake 
Lake  Harmony 

CHAIN 
PICKEREL 
Tobyhanna  L. 
Belmont  L. 
Quaker  Lake 

Beltzville 
Promised  L. 
Belmont  L. 

Mauch  Chunk 
FE  Walters 
Fairview  L. 

u 

un 

Meadow  Gr. 
Long  Arm  D. 

Pinchot  Lake 
Meadow  Gr. 
Shawnee 

Marburg 
Raystown 
Lake  Redman 

Raystown 
Marburg 
Lake  Redman 

Marburg 
Meadow  Gr. 

Canoe  L. 
Long  Arm  D. 
Shawnee 

Letterkenny 
Little  Buffalo 

U 

2 

Stevenson 
Hunters  Lake 
Cowanesque 

Blanchard 

Beechwood 

Hammond 

Rose  Valley 
Hills  Creek 
Kinzua  Arm 

Middle  Creek 
Rose  Valley 
B,  Moshannon 

Blanchard 
B Moshannon 
Kinzua  Arm 

Ridgway  R. 
Kinzua  Arm 
Clarion  R.R. 

Alvin  Bush 
Lyman  Run 
Walker  Lake 

Raccoon  Lake 
Mahoning  R. 
Dutch  Fork 

Keystone  L. 
Yellow  Creek 
North  Park 

High  Point 

Somerset 

Youghiogheny 

Glendale  L. 
Keystone  L. 
Somerset 

Youghiogheny 
Yellow  Creek 
Glendale 

Youghiogheny 
High  Point 
Keystone  L. 

North  Park 
Raccoon  L. 
High  Point 

Tamarack 

Pymatuning 

Edinboro 

L 

Presque  Isle 
Pymatuning 
Wilhelm 

Pymatuning 
Presque  Isle 
Allegheny  R. 

Lake  Arthur 
Wilhelm 
Hartstown  M. 

Presque  Isle 
Conneaut 
Allegheny  R. 

Pymatuning 
Allegheny  R. 
Conneaut  L. 

Chapman 

Dam 

Eaton  Res. 
Cloe  Res. 
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monofilament,  wire  leaders,  and  size  1 
or  1 / O hooks.  Lafge  minnows  or 
suckers  make  good  bait,  but 
remember  that  baitfish  cannot  exceed 
8 inches  in  length. 

Daylight  hours  offer  the  best 
chances  of  success  for  catching 
muskies  and  all  members  of  the  pike 
family.  Gaffs  are  required  to  get  these 
big  fish  through  the  hole  in  the  ice, 
whenever  you’re  lucky  enough  to  fool 
one.  Remember  that  muskies  and 
musky  hybrids  must  be  30  inches  to 
keep. 


Walleye 

Walleye  are  probably  the  most 
difficult  Pennsylvania  fish  to  take 
through  the  ice.  Walleye  are  reluctant 
feeders  during  daylight  hours.  They 


put  on  the  feed  bag  as  the  light  fades!*^ 
Favored  bait  for  glass-eyes  is  a lively 
2-inch  or  3-inch  minnow  hooked  on  a 
light-wire  size  6 hook  and  held  close 
to  the  bottom  by  a splitshot  on  the 
line.  When  taking  a minnow,  the 
walleye  seems  to  take  forever.  Most 
fishermen  become  impatient  with  a 
walleye’s  fiddling  around  and  succeed 
only  in  jerking  the  bait  out  of  the 
walleye’s  mouth  when  trying  to  set  the 
hook. 

Walleye  remain  in  deeper  channels 
and  pockets  during  the  day  and  move 
to  the  edges  of  weed  beds  and 
dropoffs  in  the  evening.  The  baitfish 
that  they  feed  on  are  located  in  these 
places.  Twenty-five  to  30  feet  is  not  an 


unrealistic  depth  to  fish  for  daytime 
walleye,  and  15  to  20  feet  is  about 
right  for  the  evening’s  feeding  run.  A 
few  walleye  are  taken  by  jigging  at 
these  depths  with  a lead-head  jig  and 
minnow  combination  or  a jig  and 
nightcrawler.  When  a walleye  hits  this 
rig,  set  the  hook  immediately.  Lines  of 
8-pound-  to  10-pound-test  are 
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On  a windy  day,  light-framework  windbreaks  covered  with  plastic,  canvas,  or 
even  cardboard  become  prized  items.  You  can  put  a windbreak  together  in  a 
short  time  by  yourself  for  little  cost,  or  you  could  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
nearly  complete  protection  from  the  wind.  Remember  that  on  Fish  Commission 
lakes,  shelters  must  be  removed  from  the  ice  after  each  day’s  fishing. 


Concentrate  on  fishing  the  mid- 
range waters  for  winter  trout.  Depths 
that  range  from  6 or  8 feet  up  to  18  to 
20  feet  hold  most  of  the  trout.  Look 
for  sandy  or  rocky  bottoms  and  start 
your  fishing  near  the  bottom.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  try  any  ranges  in  between  if 
the  trout  are  not  active  down  below. 
Trout  are  movers  and  may  be  located 
at  any  level. 

Finally,  be  sure  to  check  your 
summary  of  fishing  regulations  and 
laws  for  more  details  on  license 
requirements,  waterways  with  special 
regulations,  and  other  important 
angling  details. 


Expert  ice  fisherman  Stan 
Paulakovich  has  been  a Pennsylvania 
hard-water  angling  enthusiast  for 
many  years.  He  recently  retired  from 
his  post  as  supervisor  of  the 
Commission’s  southeast  law 
enforcement  region. 


Is  the  Ice  Safe? 

Even  though  you  may  be  anxious  to 
enjoy  ice  fishing,  beware!  Ice  can  be 
dangerous.  Here  are  some  hints  on 
determining  ice  safety. 

• Lakes  rarely  freeze  uniformly.  Early 
and  late  in  the  season,  ice  that’s  safe  in 
the  morning  may  be  dangerous  by  late 
afternoon. 

• Prolonged  frigid  weather  makes 
safe,  thick  ice.  Use  an  auger  to  test  ice. 
Four  inches  of  clear,  blue  ice  is 
probably  safe  for  lone  anglers  and 
small  groups  of  fishermen. 

• Single,  unbroken  pressure  cracks  in 
the  ice  are  probably  safe  to  cross,  but 
stay  away  from  the  areas  where  cracks 
meet  or  intersect. 

• Be  extra  careful  where  water  levels 
vary — rivers,  streams,  inlets,  outlets, 
coves,  eddies,  and  springs.  Moving 
water  erodes  ice  from  beneath,  as  does 
wind  pushing  water  under  ice. 

• Avoid  areas  with  “stick-ups.” 
Protruding  logs,  brush,  plants,  and 
docks  absorb  heat  from  the  sun,  thus 
weakening  surrounding  ice. 

• Dark  areas  of  ice  may  reveal  places 
where  ice  is  thin.  Avoid  these  spots. 

• You  will  probably  find  ice  thicker 
on  a waterway’s  north  shore  than  on 
the  south  shore. 
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The  Pennsylvania 
Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fih 


hy  Larry  Shaffer 

Fish  and  wildlife  management 
programs  in  Pennsylvania  have 
historically  been  paid  for  by 
hunters  and  anglers  through  their  pur- 
chase of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses. 
But  now  there  is  a program  that  enables 
everyone,  not  just  hunters  and  anglers, 
to  contribute  not  only  to  the  manage- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife,  but  of  wild 
plants  as  well. 

The  Wild  Resource  Conservation 
Fund,  established  by  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  a few  years  ago,  allows 
everyone  to  donate  to  a special  fund  for 
the  management  and  protection  of 
nongame  wildlife  and  wild  plants.,  The 
special  fund  benefits  those  birds,  mam- 
'•  mals,  fish,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  not 
typically  sought  by  hunters  and  anglers. 
Wild  plants  are  identified  as  all  species 
native  to  Pennsylvania  except  those 
commonly  grown  as  agricultural 
products. 

And  it’s  easy  to  donate  to  the  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Fund.  When 
you  file  your  state  income  tax  return, 
check  line  19-C  (long  form)  or  line  10-C 
(short  form).  Simply  designate  all  or  a 
portion  of  your  1985  Pennsylvania  state 
income  tax  refund  to  the  conservation 
fund,  and  know  that  you  are  helping  the 
management  of  our  nongame  wildlife 
and  wild  plants. 

Furthermore,  tax  overpayments  of 
S 1 or  less  are  not  usually  returned  by  the 
Department  of  Revenue,  so  consider 
donating  your  overpayment  if  it  falls 
into  this  category.  Remember  that  no 
contribution  is  too  small  and  that  your 
contribution  is  very  important. 

This  tax  check-off  contribution, 
deductible  from  next  year’s  federal 
income  tax  return,  will  be  used  by  the 
state’s  wild  resource  management 
agencies — the  Fish  Commission,  the 
Game  Commission,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources.  In 
the  event  you  are  not  due  a refund  from 
your  state  tax,  you  may  contribute 


directly  to  the  program  through  the 
Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund. 

The  monies  donated  provide  for 
proper  management  programs  to  pro- 
tect this  state’s  threatened  and  endan- 
gered wildlife  and  plant  species.  Suit- 
able habitat  will  be  set  aside,  and  plant 
distribution,  range  and  habitat  require- 
ments will  be  studied  to  determine  the 
present  status  of  these  many  species.  It 
is  anticipated  that  a wider  variety  of 
animal  and  plant  life  will  be  available 
due  to  proper  management  and  en- 
hancement of  habitat  through  this  wild 
resource  conservation  program.  Thus, 
the  educational  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth will  increase. 

The  fund  allows  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  to  perform 
its  mandated  responsibilities  involving 
the  state’s  native  wild  plants.  Research 
is  needed  on  the  population,  distribu- 
tion, and  habitat  needs  of  these  plants, 
which  will  allow  the  establishment  of  a 
statewide  system  of  public  and  private 
wild  plant  sanctuaries.  Studies  will  con- 
tinue, and  the  reintroduction  programs 
involving  the  osprey  and  river  otter  will 
be  carried  out  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. The  Fish  Commission  will  use  the 
funds  to  collect  information  on  all  the 
state’s  endangered  or  threatened  rep- 
tiles and  amphibians,  which  includes 
habitat  evaluation  and  the  reintroduc- 
tion of  certain  species  into  areas  they 
once  inhabited.  It’s  an  important  pro- 
gram, important  to  wildlife  and  to  you, 
so  do  something  wild.  Donate  to  the 
Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund. 

For  more  information,  contact:  Wild 
Resources  Conservation  Fund,  P.O. 
Box  1467,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 


Larry  Shaffer  creates  and  produces  the 
Fish  Commission 's  weekly  radio  broad- 
casts, from  which  this  article  is  adapted. 
Commission  broadcasts  can  be  heard 
on  70  AM  and  FM  radio  stations 
throughout  Pennsylvania. 

Please  photocopy  this  form  if  you 
don’t  wish  to  cut  your  magazine. 


Now  available! 

Endangered  & Threatened 
Species  of  Pennsylvania  is  a 

new  32-page  booklet  that  provides 
valuable  statistics  on  29  species  in 
Pennsylvania  that  are  in  danger  of 
extinction  throughout  all  or  a 
significant  portion  of  their  range,  or 
which  are  likely  to  become 
endangered  in  the  future. 

The  full-color  publication  was 
compiled  and  written  by  both  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
with  funds  provided  by  the  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Fund. 

Copies  are  available  postpaid  for  SI 
each  from:  Publications  Section, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105- 
1673.  Be  sure  to  include  your  name 
and  address  on  your  check  and  on  this 
form,  and  please  make  checks  or 
money  orders  payable  to: 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


Name 


.Address 


City  State  Zip 

Please  send  me copies  of 

Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of 
Pennsylvania  at  SI  each  postpaid. 
Enclosed  is  my  check  money  order 
for  the  total  amount  of  S 


AmLBtS  CURRENTS  

New  Buoy  Colors 

You  may  have  noticed  lately  that 
some  black  channel  buoys  have 
suddenly  turned  green,  and  that  mid- 
channel buoys  have  changed  from 
black  and  white  to  red  and  white. 
According  to  Gene  Sporl,  Fish 
Commission  Bureau  of  Waterways 
assistant  executive  director,  it’s  all 
part  of  a worldwide  effort  by 
maritime  organizations  to  coordinate 
buoy  marking  systems  around  the 
world. 

Sporl  says  that  the  changes  would 
occur  gradually  and  that  the  new 
marking  system  will  not  be  fully 
implemented  in  U.S.  waters  until 
1989.  As  the  aids  to  navigation  are 
modified  in  each  Coast  Guard  district, 
the  changes  will  be  advertised  in  the 
local  Notices  to  Mariners. 

As  the  Commission  replaces  or 
changes  buoys  throughout  the  state 
because  of  wear  and  tear,  loss,  or 
theft,  it  will  be  using  the  new  color 
and  lighting  system. 

Sporl  says  that  an  added  benefit  of 
these  changes  will  be  an  increase  in  a 
boater’s  ability  to  see  and  distinguish 
between  the  various  buoys.  He  added 
that  the  old  rule  of  thumb,  “red-right- 
returning,” will  remain  unchanged. 
The  principal  changes  are: 

Green  replaces  black  for  port-side 
buoys;  mid-channel  buoys  will  have 
red  and  white  vertical  stripes;  lighted 
mid-channel  buoys  will  be  topped  by 
a red  ball;  special  buoys  will  be 
yellow;  all  lateral  aids  will  have  red  or 
green  lights;  use  of  white  lights  will  be 
reversed  for  mid-channel  buoys; 
unlighted  mid-channel  buoys  will  be 
spherical  in  shape;  junction  buoys  will 
change  from  banded  black-and-red  to 
banded  green-and-red.  Their  new 
name  will  be  “preferred  channel 
buoys.”  The  preferred  channel  will  be 
indicated  by  the  color  of  the  top  band: 
green — preferred  channel  to 
starboard;  red — preferred  channel  to 
port.  The  light  rhythm  will  change 
from  interrupted  quick  flashing  to 
composite  group  flashing  (2+1). 

Boaters  may  obtain  single  copies  of 
a color  pamphlet  illustrating  the  new 
marking  system  by  writing  to: 
Commandant  (G-NSR-1),  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  Washington,  D.C.  20593,  and 
asking  for  the  pamphlet, 
“Modifications  for  a New  Look  in 
U.S.  Aids  to  Navigation.” 


Ed  Brown  (right),  waterways  conservation  officer  for  Clearfield  County,  is 
shown  presenting  a PLA  Y sponsor  certificate  to  Ron  Lyncha  (center)  and  Bill 
Chaney  (left),  officers  of  the  Cooper  Township  Sportsman’s  Club,  located 
near  Winburne.  The  club,  which  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  Commission  PLA  Y 
Sponsor  Program,  purchased  20  memberships  for  children  in  the  area. 


PRINT  PLAINLY 
DATF 

FISHING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 

FISHING  LICENSE  NO  _ . 

NAME 

(Official  Use.  Issuing  Agent  Only} 

STREET  or  R E D. 

CITY 

STATE  ZIP 

BIRTHDATE  mo. 

dav  vr  HEIGHT  WEIGHT 

AGE 

SEX 

EYES  HAIR 

Resident  of  Pennsylvania? 

Applicant  must  establish  his  identity, 

Yes 

No 

age  and  the  fact  that  he  is  a bona  fide 

resident  of  this  Commonwealth  to  the 

CHECK  THE  LICENSE  DESIRED 

satisfaction  of  the  issuing  agent. 

□ Resident  Adult 

$12,00 

PA  DRIVER'S  LICENSE  # 

□ Resident  Senior 

$ 2.00 

□ Resident  Senior  Lifetime  .$10.00 

□ Non-Resident  . 

$20.00 

□ 7-Day  Tourist  . 

$15.00 

SEND  TO: 

(Add  50C  Mailing  Fee  to  Above) 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

P.O.  Box  1673 

Valid  from 

to 

Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 

1 certify  the  above  to  be  a 

true  and  accurate  statement. 

APPLICANT'S  SIGNA  TURE 
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In  the  July  1985  Angler,  the  article, 
“Local  Ties”  listed  several  adapted  fly 
patterns  that  the  author  used 
successfully.  Could  you  please  include 
the  dressings  for  the  Red-Legged 
March  Fly,  Purple  Quill,  Green 
Weeny,  and  sucker  spawn?-- 5/// 
Scheldt,  Secaucus,  NJ 

Here  is  a list  of  the  patterns  described 
in  my  article,  “Local  Ties.” 
Red-Legged  March  Fly 
Hook:  size  14  or  16  dry  fly 
Thread:  Black 

Body:  Black  dubbed  rabbit  (sparkle 
yarn  sometimes  works  well,  too) 
Hackle:  Guinea  hen  dyed  red 
Wings:  Plastic  “Tric”-type  wings  cut 
and  tied  flat  over  the  top  of  the  body. 

Purple  Quill 

Traditional  Blue  Quill  pattern,  but 
replace  the  body  with  a strip  of 
bleached  peacock  dyed  a light  shade 
of  purple. 

Green  Weeny  (streamer) 

Hook:  Standard  streamer  sizes 
Body:  Olive  sparkle  yarn 
Wings:  Chartreuse  marabou 
Back:  4 or  5 strands  of  peacock  herl, 
then  tie  in  a half-dozen  strands  of 
pearl  flashabou. 

Throat:  Olive  or  white 
Thread:  Black 

Sucker  Spawn 

//ooC- Standard  streamer  or  nymph, 
sizes  6,  8,  or  10 
Thread:  Red 

Body:  Creamish  yellow  wool  or 
sparkle  yarn  tied  in  “loop”  style  along 
the  top  and  sides  of  the  fly.  Loops 
should  extend  from  the  bend  to  the 
area  directly  behind  the  eye  of  the 
hook — David  P.  Krupa 


1 just  finished  reading  an  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  and  I must  say, 
your  magazine  sure  makes  this 
transplanted  Pennsylvanian  homesick 
for  the  rolling  Appalachian 
countryside  and  some  good  ole' 
Keystone  State  fishing. 


I’m  in  the  Air  Force,  which  has 
kept  me  from  dipping  my  line  in 
Pennsylvania  waters  for  over  10  years. 
To  be  honest,  though,  the  military  has 
allowed  me  to  experience  the  many 
other  great  fishing  areas  our  nation 
has  to  offer.  I’d  be  lying  if  1 said  I 
didn’t  like  fishing  for  fat  largemouth 
bass  and  plate-sized  bluegills  in  some 
of  Missouri’s  old  strip  pits.  I’d  also  be 
stringing  you  along  if  1 told  you  that 
fishing  for  bonito  and  ling  cod  off  the 
Santa  Barbara  coast  was  not 
enjoyable. 

But  leafing  through  the  pages  of 
your  magazine  takes  me  back  to  all 
those  fishing  trips  to  Lake  Erie, 

Kinzua  Dam,  Pymatuning  Reservoir, 
and  Middle  Fork  Creek  in  Elk 
County.  I’m  reminded  of  all  those 
largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass, 
brook  trout,  yellow  perch,  crappies, 
pike,  and  walleye  that  found  their  way 
to  my  stringer.  Man,  that  was  fishing! 
You  might  find  fishing  like  that  in 
other  parts  of  our  great  country,  but 
my  best  fishing  memories  come  from 
one  place:  Pennsylvania. 

Well,  you  do  your  part  and  keep 
putting  all  those  great  photos  and 
articles  in  your  magazine,  and  I’ll  do 
my  part  and  keep  getting  homesick. 
Maybe  one  day  I’ll  again  have  the 
opportunity  some  sunny  summer’s 
day  to  lay  back  in  a rowboat  and  drift 
across  Presque  Isle  Bay  fishing  for 
whatever’s  biting  that  day,  or  troll 
across  Pymatuning  Reservoir  for 
those  ever-elusive  muskies  . . . just 
praying  for  a strike.  But  until  then.  I’ll 
keep  fishing  for  those  red  snappers, 
bonito,  ocean  perch,  and  ling  cod  out 
here  on  the  West  Coast.  Heck,  it  ain’t 
such  a bad  life  ...  it  just  ain’t  home. 
Keep  up  the  fine  work. — Captain 
Willie  Kalaskie,  Vandenberg  Air 


Force  Base,  CA 

Some  people  operate  their  boats  at 
night  with  the  green  and  red  lights 
positioned  on  the  bow  of  their  boats 
just  opposite  of  how  they  should  be 
placed.  Some  of  these  boaters  mean 
well,  but  they  just  don’t  know  any 
better. 

Having  navigational  lights  attached 
in  the  correct  manner  could  prevent  a 
serious  accident.  I would  appreciate  it 
and  1 know  other  safe  boat  operators 
would  like  to  see  this  information  in 
this  fine  magazine  of  yours. — Harry 
C.  Krug,  Sr.,  Leech  burg,  PA 


I also  have  seen  this  improper  display 
while  I have  been  in  the  field 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Our 
original  thought  was  to  publish  your 
letter  in  our  magazine  with  an 
explanatory  response.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  decided  to  publish  an  article 
on  the  importance  of  the  proper 
display  of  these  lights.  It  will  appear 
in  a future  issue. 

Thank  you  for  sharing  with  us  your 
observations.  By  passing  on  this 
information,  we  can  better  educate  the 
boaters  of  Pennsylvania,  making  our 
sport  not  only  safer  but  more 
enjoyable  for  all. — Joseph  A.  Greene. 
Boating  Education  Specialist  " ' 


It’s  funny  how  boating  anglers  don’t 
often  think  of  themselves  as  boaters — 
Just  walk  along  a dock  and  take  a 
close  look  at  the  strange  knots  people 
invent  to  tie  up  their  boats  and  gear. 
Anyway,  I was  wondering  if  you 
could  recommend  a few  useful  knots 
for  boating  anglers — ones  that  I’d 
probably  use  more  than  others.  I’d 
like  to  practice  tying  them  this 
winter.  — Lou  Dalkins,  Pittsburgh,  P.4 

You  may  want  to  review  or  learn  five 
knots:  the  figure  eight  knot  (stopper 
knot),  the  bowline,  half-hitch,  fisher- 
man’s knot,  and  sheet  bend.  A figure 
eight  knot  is  used  to  prevent  line  from 
slipping  through  a fitting.  A bowline 
is  frequently  used  whenever  you  need 
a loop  in  the  end  of  a line.  A half- 
hitch is  used  to  fasten  a line  to  a post. 
You  can  use  a fisherman’s  knot  to  tie 
similar-diameter  lines  together.  A 
sheet  bend  is  used  to  tie  lines  together 
of  greatly  different  diameters. 

Furthermore,  polyethylene  and  pol- 
ypropylene lines  unravel  quickly  if 
you  don’t  prevent  them  from  doing 
so.  To  prevent  these  lines  from  fray- 
ing, melt  the  line  tip  with  a match  just 
enough  to  weld  the  strands 
together.  — F/fgiV  Chambers,  chief, 
Boating  Safety  Education  Section 

BACKTALK 

BACKTALK 

If  \OLi  have  a question  on  fishing  or 
boating,  a comment  or  suggestion  on 
Angler  content  or  on  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. or  a helpful  idea,  address 
correspondence  to:  fhe  Fditor.  Penn- 
sylvania Angler.  P.O.  Box  167.L  Harris- 
burg. PA  17105-1673. 
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Coming  UP  in 

Pennsylvania 
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• January.  Look  for  a thought- 
provoking  feature  on  comparative 
trouting  Pennsylvania  resources 
matched  up  against  England’s,  where 
our  fly  fishing  traditions  originated. 

• February.  “A  Homemade  Rod 
Guide  Wrapper”  shows  you  how  to 
build  and  repair  your  rod’s  guide 

^wrappings  for  that  professional  look^ 


Access  Improvements 

The  Fish  Commission  will  act  as  the 
local  sponsor  in  the  development  of  a 
boating  and  fishing  access  area  in  the 
township  of  North  East  in  Erie 
County. 

According  to  Ralph  W.  Abele, 
executive  director  of  the  Commission, 
“The  Commission  has  sent  a letter  of 
intent  to  the  Buffalo  District  of  the 


U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
indicating  that  the  Commission  will  be 
the  lead  agency  in  developing  a 
cooperative  local  funding  package  for 
construction  of  the  project.” 

The  access  area  is  located  at  the 
foot  of  Dewey  Road  just  off  Route  5. 
Improvements  to  the  existing  area  will 
include  breakwalls,  facilities  for 
launching  recreational  boats,  dredging 
of  the  harbor,  and  a parking  area. 


o 


o 


o 


Trout  action  this  month  could  be  good 
with  nymphs.  As  cold  temperatures  take 
hold,  trout  feed  less  on  the  surface,  so  they 
intercept  hatches  at  the  nymph  stage  now 
more  than  during  warmer  weather. 

When  you  store  your  outboard  motor 
for  the  winter,  be  sure  that  all  water  drain 
holes  in  the  gear  housing  are  open  and  free 
so  that  all  the  water  drains  out. 

You  can  get  maximum  action  from 
crankbaits  if  you  fish  them  without 
swivels.  Just  tie  them  onto  your  line 
directly.  However,  use  a ball  bearing 
swivel  when  you  use  spinners  so  that  the 
lure  doesn’t  twist  the  line. 


Large  streamers  are  good  offerings  for 
fooling  big  trout.  Try  them  in  sizes  4 to 
2/0. 


Smallmouth  bass  prefer  crayfish  over 
other  baits,  so  if  you’re  after  smallies,  live 
bait  or  crankbait  crayfish  imitations  are  a 
good  bet. 

What’s  the  “correct”  tippet  size  for  the 
fly  you’re  using?  In  general,  the  hook  size 
divided  by  4 gives  you  the  tippet  size  to 
start  with.  For  example,  if  you’re  fishing 
size  16  flies,  give  a 4x  tippet  the  nod. 

All  kinds  of  ant  imitations  are  terrific 
fish-getters.  Work  them  through  stream 
sections  with  undercut  banks  and 
overhanging  vegetation. 

A good  boat  cover  is  a worthwhile 
investment.  Sunlight  slowly  fades  a boat’s 
gel  coat,  takes  the  life  out  of  upholstery, 
and  can  cause  deck  seams  to  deteriorate. 
Winter  thaws  in  Pennsylvania  melt  snow, 
which  seeps  into  small  gaps  and  spaces. 
When  this  water  refreezes  overnight,  it 
expands  in  cracks  and  may  damage  your 
boat. 


illustrations  by  Rose  Boegli 
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the  protection  and  managemc 
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and  optimum  boating  opportu 
ties 
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Adams  County 

County  Features — Adams  County.  Singer,  Warren  W. 
March,  24-26. 

Adopt-a-Stream 

The  Adopt-a-Stream  Program.  Wolf,  Dave.  December, 
6-8. 

Bass 

Favorite  Bass  Lures.  Dean,  Jim.  July,  8-11. 

Jigging  for  Autumn  Largemouths.  Bleech,  Mike. 
September,  18-19. 
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The  Perea.  Kenyon,  Roger.  November,  22-23. 
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County  Features — Bedford  and  Blair  Counties.  Tate, 
Richard.  May,  26-31. 

Boating 

Cartopping  in  a Nutshell.  Michaels,  Art.  March,  19-21. 
Danger  Lurks  in  Your  Small  Boat.  Michaels,  Art. 
October,  12-14. 

Fuel  Guidelines  for  Boaters.  September,  15. 

Wakes  Make  More  Waves  than  You  Think.  Michaels, 
Art.  September,  16-17. 

Bradford  County 

County  Features — Bradford  and  Susquehanna  Counties. 
Keir,  Ted.  October,  26-29. 

Butler  County 

County  Features — Venango  and  Butler  Counties,  l.acy, 
Michael.  November,  17-21. 

Cambria  County 

County  Features — Indiana  and  Cambria  Counties.  Kish, 
R.  L.  December,  23-27. 

Cartop  Boats 

Cartopping  in  a Nutshell.  Michaels,  Art.  March.  19-21. 
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Allegheny  River  Catfish.  Hossler,  Sam.  June.  1 1-13. 

Chester  County 

County  Features — Berks  and  Chester  Counties.  Dolnack, 
George.  January,  22-27. 
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Computers  Will  Change  Your  Fishing.  Grimes,  John. 
January,  10-11. 
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Crayfish  More  Than  Just  Bait.  Henning,  Kermit. 
November,  14-15. 
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Crayfish — More  Than  Just  Bait.  Henning,  Kermit. 
November,  14-15. 

1-2-3  Cleaned!  Lacy,  Michael.  December,  30-31. 
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Be  Quick  to  Strike.  Faler,  Rich  Jr.  October,  24-25. 

Go  for  That  Special  Opening  Day  Experience.  Sajna, 
Mike.  April,  14-17. 

K.I.S.S.  Michaels,  Art.  August,  20. 
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The  Seasons  of  an  Angler.  Fegely,  Tom.  May,  18-20. 
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16-17. 
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Companionship — At  Last!  Yeager,  D.A.  May,  21. 

Fishing  (Stories) 

Remember  Your  Fishing  Start.  Dish,  Steve.  November, 
30-31. 

Fishing  Licenses 

Fishing  License:  A Gift  for  All  Seasons.  Shaffer,  Larry. 
November,  16. 

Flies,  Fly  Tying 

An  Ephemera  Wiggle-Nymph.  Lively,  Chauncy  K. 
February,  18-19. 

Body  Work.  Lively,  Chauncy  K.  December,  28-29. 
Digging  Deeper  Into  the  Odd  Box.  Eastby,  Allen  G.  June 
16-19. 

Easy  Muddling.  Lively,  Chauncy  K.  April,  18-19. 

Seven  Dry  Flies  that  Do  it  All.  Kreh,  Lefty.  April,  8-10. 
The  Bronze  Speck.  Lively,  Chauncy  K.  October,  18-19. 
The  Case  of  the  Caddis.  Lively,  Chauncy  K.  May,  12-13. 
The  Clipped-Hair  Beetle.  Lively,  Chauncy  K.  November, 
28-29. 

Those  Other  Terrestrials.  Eastby,  Allen  G.  September, 

7-9. 

Fly  Fishing 

Fly  Fisherman’s  Tactics  for  Early  Season  Trout.  Murray, 
Harry  W.  March,  4-7. 

Local  Ties.  Krupa,  David  P.  July,  12-13. 

Summer  Freestone  Trout  Fishing.  Murray,  Harry  W. 
August,  4-7. 

Franklin  County 

County  Features — Franklin  and  Fulton  Counties.  Porter, 
Bill.  March,  27-29. 

Fuels,  Boating 

Fuel  Guidelines  for  Boaters.  September,  15. 

Fulton  County 

County  Features — Franklin  and  Fulton  Counties.  Porter, 
Bill.  March,  27-29. 

Huntingdon  County 

County  Features — Huntingdon  County.  Bower,  Wes. 
June,  4-9. 


Indiana  County 

County  Features — Indiana  and  Cambria  Counties. 
Caveney,  Jan.  December,  23-27. 

Ice  Fishing 

Ice  Fishing  at  Rose  Valley  Lake.  Gronaw,  Jim.  February, 
10-12. 

Ice  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  Paulakovich,  Stan. 
December,  9-16. 

New  Hotbed  for  Ice  Action.  Dolnack,  Chris.  January, 

8-9. 

The  Sun  Under  the  Ice.  Bleech,  Mike.  February,  4-6. 
Winter  Walleye  Wizardry.  Kingdom,  Gerry.  January,  4-7. 

Jigging 

Jigging  for  Autumn  Largemouths.  Bleech,  Mike. 
September,  18-19. 

Juniata  County 

County  Features — Mifflin  and  Juniata  Counties.  Baker, 
Larry  R.  September,  27-30. 

Lake  Arthur 

Lake  Arthur’s  Lunker  Bass.  Bukowski,  Thad.  August, 
8-11. 

Lake  Erie 

The  Perea.  Kenyon,  Roger.  November,  22-23. 

Lebanon  County 

County  Features — Lebanon  and  Dauphin  Counties. 
Dubbs,  Paula  A.;  Kamerzel,  Tom.  July,  24-31. 

Loyalsock  Creek 

The  Valley  of  the  Loyalsock.  Igoe,  John.  July,  14-17. 

Lures 

Favorite  Bass  Lures.  Dean,  Jim.  July,  8-11. 

Jig  ’n  Pig:  the  Big  Bass  Lure.  Anderson,  Bill.  October, 
30-31. 

Luzerne  County 

County  Features — Luzerne  County.  Sowa,  Stan.  April, 
25-29. 

McKean  County 

County  Features — Warren  and  McKean  Counties. 
Gustafson,  Howie.  February,  25-31. 

MifTlin  County 

County  Features — Mifflin  and  Juniata  Counties.  Baker, 
Larry  R.  September,  27-30. 

Muskellunge 

A Pennsylvania  Musky  Fishing  Seminar.  Black,  Dari. 
June,  25-31. 

The  Muskellunge.  Mayers,  David  A.  March,  30-31. 

Nets  and  Netting 

Net  Results.  Kingdom,  Gerry.  September,  31. 

Night  Fishing 

Night  Train  to  Walleye.  Bleech,  Mike.  July,  4-7. 
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Nurseries 

Pennsylvania’s  Cooperative  Nurseries.  Porter,  Bill. 
February,  13-15. 

Operation  FUTURE 

Operation  FUTURE:  The  Warmwater/Coolwater 
Connection.  Snyder,  Richard  A.  March,  12-15. 

Outdoor  Ethics 

The  Camping  Angler’s  Test.  Jacobson,  Cliff.  September, 
12-14. 

Pennsylvania  Angler  Magazine 

Pennsylvania  Angler  Subject  Index,  Volume  54  (January 
through  December  1985).  December,  21-22. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Annual  Report.  January,  1-20. 

Land  and  Water  Acquisition  and  the  Fish  Commission. 
Hoffman,  John  O.  September,  24-25. 

Operation  FUTURE:  The  Warmwater/Coolwater 
Connection.  Snyder,  Richard  A.  March,  12-15. 

The  Adopt-a-Stream  Program.  Wolf,  Dave.  December, 
6-8. 

The  Perea.  Kenyon,  Roger.  November,  22-23. 

The  Off-Season.  Roth,  Derek.  January,  12-14. 

Volunteers — What  Would  We  Do  Without  Them? 
Howard,  Lois.  October,  15-17. 

Pennsylvania  Fish-for-Free  Day 

Pennsylvania’s  Second  Annual  Fish-for-Free  Day. 

August,  26. 

Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth 

Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth.  Shaffer,  Larry. 
October,  10-11. 

Pennsylvania  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund 

The  Pennsylvania  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund. 
Shaffer,  Larry.  December,  17. 

Philadelphia  County 

County  Features — Philadelphia  County.  Lipp,  Sally  A. 
August,  27-29. 

Pinchot,  Gifford 

Gifford  Pinchot  Was  a Pennsylvania  Angler.  Sajna,  Mike. 
January,  15-17. 

Palomino  Trout 

Trout  of  a Different  Color.  Snyder,  Richard  A.  April, 
30-31. 

Pond  Management 

Planning  and  Management  of  Small  Ponds  for  Fishing. 
Hesser,  Robert  B.  August,  13-17. 

Propellers 

Protect  Your  Prop.  Michaels,  Art.  November,  26-27. 

Rods 

Choosing  that  New  Rod.  Redline,  H.  H.  August,  24-25. 
The  Right  Rods  for  Big  Fish.  Bashline,  Jim.  November, 
24-25. 


Rose  Valley  Lake 

Ice  Fishing  at  Rose  Valley  Lake.  Gronaw,  Jim.  Februars, 
10-12. 

Shad 

American  Shad  Restoration  Pennsylvania’s  Challenge. 
Hesser,  Robert  B.  March,  8-11. 

Citation  Shad.  Wonderlich,  Dave.  April,  11-13 
Up  Your  Score  on  Shad.  Michaels,  Art.  May,  14-17. 

Springs 

Springs  of  Pennsylvania.  Beegle,  Bernard  B.  Februarv, 

8-9. 

Steelhead 

Indian  Summer  Steelhead.  Beckman,  Chuck.  October, 

4-6. 

Suckers 

Spring  Suckers.  Dolnack,  Chris.  March,  16-18. 

Sunfish 

Go  Deep  for  Summer  Sunfish.  Ignizio,  Bill.  August, 

21-23. 

The  Sun  Under  the  Ice.  Bleech,  Mike.  February,  4-6. 

Susquehanna  County 

County  Features — Bradford  and  Susquehanna  Counties. 
Keir,  Ted.  October,  26-29. 

Taxes/Taxation 

Marine  Fuel  Tax:  Boat  Fund  Revenue  Source.  Shaffer, 
Larry.  April,  21. 

Trolling 

Trolling  for  Acrobatic  Smallmouth  Bass.  Harting,  George 
L.  June,  22-24. 

Trout,  Trout  Fishing 

Autumn  Trout  on  Spinning  Tackle.  Gooch,  Robert  M. 
September,  4-6. 

Basic  Baitfishing  for  Trout.  Taylor,  John  D.  April,  4-7. 
Catching  Trophy  Winter  Browns.  Bleech,  Mike. 
November,  4-6. 

Falling  Spring — The  Teaching  Stream.  Murray,  Harr>’  W. 
October,  7-9. 

Fly  Fisherman’s  Tactic  for  Early  Season  Trout.  Murray. 
Harry  W.  March,  4-7. 

From  Egg  to  Creel:  The  Life  Story  of  Your  Trout.  Cork 
Ken.  July,  18-19. 

Spinning  for  Trout.  Gooch,  Bob.  May,  8-11. 

Summer  Freestone  Trout  Fishing.  Murray,  Harry  W. 
August,  4-7. 

Trout  of  a Different  Color.  Snyder.  Richard  A.  April, 

30-3 1 . 

Venango  County 

County  Features— Venango  and  Butler  Counties.  Lacy, 
Michael.  November,  17-21. 

Wakes 

Wakes  Make  More  Waves  than  You  Think.  Michaels. 

Art.  September,  16-17. 

Walleye 

13  Ways  to  Work  Wonders  with  Walleye.  Dolnack,  Chris. 
September,  10-11. 

Night  Train  to  Walleye.  Bleech,  Mike.  July,  4-7. 

Winter  Walleye  Wizardry.  Kingdom,  Gerry.  January.  4-7. 

Warren  County 

County  Features — Warren  and  McKean  Counties.  Juke, 
Paul  R.  February,  25-31. 

Waterways  Conservation  Officers 
The  Off-Season.  Roth,  Derek.  January,  12-14. 
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Indiana  and  Cambria  Counties 


Indiana  County 


by  Jan  Caveney 

Indiana  County  consists  mostly  of  scenic  rolling 
farmland  interspersed  with  woodlots.  Yet,  there  are 
rugged,  forested  hills.  Indiana  County  is  roughly 
bisected  north  and  south  by  US  119  and  east  and  west  by 
US  422. 

Yellow  Creek  Lake 

Yellow  Creek  Lake  is  a beautiful  720-acre  state  park  lake 
located  just  off  US  422  and  PA  259.  It  has  four  boat  ramps; 
the  two  most  popular  are  located  off  PA  259.  There  is  also 
a boat  rental  concession.  There  is  a 10  hp  limit  here.  The 
shore  angler  has  many  opportunities  available,  too,  ranging 
from  grassy  fields  near  the  main  parking  lot  to  the  less 
accessible,  often  more  rugged  coves. 

This  is  a warmwater  fishery  with  very  good  action  for 
both  largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass  and  panfish.  The 


tasty  walleye  and  the  sensational  musky  and  northern  pike 
are  frequently  caught  here,  too. 

Bass  fishermen  are  usually  successful  using  live  minnows 
and  various  artificial  lures.  Spinnerbaits,  rubber  worms, 
Rapalas,  and  Rebels  are  especially  effective.  The  best  time 
for  bass  action  is  early  and  late  in  the  day  during  the 
summer  and  the  middle  of  the  day  during  the  fall,  giving 
the  angler  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  colorful  fall  foliage 
that  surrounds  the  lake. 

Members  of  the  pike  family  are  very  fond  of  creek  chubs 
as  live  bait  and  Rapalas  as  artificial  lures.  Late  fall  is  the 
best  time  to  fish  for  these  exciting  gamefish. 

Panfish  are  generally  caught  on  live  bait,  but  there  have 
been  exceptional  catches  of  crappies  on  yellow  Mr.  Twisters 
in  1 / 32-ounce  and  1 / 16-ounce  sizes.  Bluegills  succumb  to 
the  fly  rodder  using  poppers  and  rubber-legged  bugs  along 
the  weedy  southern  lake  shoreline. 

Yellow  Creek  Lake  is  fast  becoming  popular  during  the 
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caught  on  live  minnows.  Crappies  also  hit  jigging  lures 
often  in  the  late  evening  or  after  dark. 

Hemlock  Lake 

Hemlock  Lake  is  a 60-acre  county  park  waterway  nestled 
in  the  woods  of  northern  Indiana  County.  Facilities  include 
two  boat  ramps  limited  to  electric-powered  craft  only.  The 
most  popular  entrance  is  from  PA  336,  between  Glen 
Campbell  and  Johnsonburg. 

Largemouth  bass  are  the  most  sought-after  species,  and 
bass  action  here  is  very  good.  Successful  anglers  work 
rubber  worms,  Rapalas,  and  surface  plugs  among  the  weeds 
of  the  shoreline  in  the  upper  lake.  This  shoreline  also 
produces  good  bluegill  fishing  for  anglers  who  use  worms, 
grubs,  maggots,  and  small  poppers.  The  bullhead 
population  of  the  lake  is  excellent  with  shore  fishermen 
having  the  best  luck  on  worms  late  in  the  evening. 

Fish  Commission  biologists  surveyed  Hemlock  Lake  in 
the  spring  of  1985.  In  addition  to  the  species  already 
mentioned,  they  also  found  good  numbers  of  yellow  perch 
and  walleye  to  7 pounds.  Northern  pike  and  crappies  also 
inhabit  this  lake. 

Ice  anglers  find  a four-wheel  drive  vehicle  very  handy  to 
reach  the  lake  over  snow-covered  access  roads.  For  some 
effort,  yellow  perch,  northern  pike,  and  walleye  are 
awaiting  the  hardy  angler,  with  live  minnows  and  jigging 
lures  the  preferred  offerings. 

Blue  Spruce  Lake 

Blue  Spruce  Lake  is  located  within  another  county  park 
near  Ernest.  This  12-acre  waterway  is  limited  to  rowboats, 
some  of  which  are  available  for  rent  at  a nearby  boat 
concession.  Most  of  the  fishing  is  from  shore  for 
largemouth  bass,  good  numbers  of  bluegills,  and  carp.  The 
bass  are  usually  caught  on  rubber  worms  and  minnows, 
and  bass  action  is  excellent  here.  Bluegills  are  fooled  on 
worms  and  grubs,  and  carp  are  taken  on  dough  baits.  The 
park  is  open  during  daylight  hours  with  early  morning 
fishing  often  the  most  productive. 

Mahoning  Creek 

Mahoning  Creek  is  the  major  warmwater  stream  in 
Indiana  County.  It  flows  parallel  to  LR  321 1 1,  which  can 
be  reached  from  PA  954  between  Smicksburg  and  Trade 
City. 

Fishing  for  smallmouths  is  very  good  in  many  of  the 
pools  while  drifting  minnows  or  crayfish  or  plugging  with 
Rebels  and  Rapalas.  Anglers  also  pick  up  an  occasional 
northern  pike  this  way,  too.  Bluegills  and  rock  bass  are 
commonly  taken  on  small  minnows.  Large  brown  trout  are 
occasionally  caught  near  the  mouths  of  cooler  tributaries  on 
crayfish  and  minnows. 

Little  Mahoning  Creek 

Little  Mahoning  Creek  has  the  longest  stretch  of 
approved  trout  water  in  Indiana  County,  with  20  miles 
stocked  with  trout.  Four  miles  of  this  stocked  stretch  are 
managed  for  delayed-harvest,  fly-fishing-only.  The  areas 
above  and  below  the  fly  fishing  area  are  popular  in  the 
spring,  and  generally  yield  the  biggest  trout,  often  to  the 
angler  using  minnows  on  ultralight  spinning  gear.  The  fly 
fishing  area  is  popular  year-round  and  carries  large 
numbers  of  browns  into  the  winter  months. 

photos  by  Russ  Gettig 


This  section  has  typical  mayfly  hatches.  The  Green  Drake 
is  the  most  abundant  mayfly  due  to  increasingly  favorable 
habitat  conditions.  The  Green  Drake  hatches  from  mid- 
May  to  late  May.  Fishing  the  dun  or  spinner  stage  is 
usually  productive.  However,  if  the  weather  is  hot  during 
the  hatching  periods,  the  best  of  the  spinner-fall  may  occur 
after  the  angler  must  leave  the  stream  (one  hour  after 
sunset),  due  to  the  special  regulations  on  this  part  of  Little 
Mahoning.  This  section  of  the  creek  is  a very  popular  dr>' 
fly  water  with  the  mayfly  hatches  in  April,  May,  and  June. 
Terrestrials  such  as  ants  and  beetles  appear  in  July  to 
September,  and  midges  hatch  from  July  through  October. 

In  the  autumn,  most  of  the  surface-feeding  activity  is 
limited  to  midges.  Longer  leaders  with  fine  tippets  and 
patterns  sized  16  to  24  are  used  in  midge  fishing  here. 
Throughout  the  year,  minnows  are  the  best  live  bait. 

While  this  fishing  is  often  frustrating,  it  is  still  an 


You  will  find  the  best  smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass 
action  in  Indiana  County  at  Blue  Spruce  Lake,  Hemlock 
Lake,  Yellow  Creek  Lake,  and  Mahoning  Creek. 
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Lake  Rowena.  In 
Indiana  County,  try 
Hemlock  Lake.  You 
will  also  find  walleye 
willing  at  Cambria 
County's  Glendale 
Lake  and Ebensburg 
Reservoir.  In  Indiana 
County,  try  Hemlock 
Lake  and  Yellow 
Creek  Lake  for 
walleye. 


excellent  choice  for  novice  fly  anglers  because  of  the  great 
number  of  trout  present  in  the  stream.  This  part  of  Little 
Mahoning  Creek  is  paralleled  by  LR  32100,  east  of 
Rochester  Mills,  and  it  is  well-marked. 

Yellow  Creek 

Yellow  Creek  from  the  dam  at  Yellow  Creek  downstream 
to  PA  954  is  a remote  stretch  accessible  between  these  two 
points  by  road  only  by  way  of  Ferriers  Run  off  Metz  Road, 
and  by  a gamelands  access  road  off  PA  954.  This  section  is 
very  popular  with  anglers  fishing  for  stocked  rainbows  and 
browns.  Water  conditions  are  usually  good  due  to  proper 
flow  maintained  at  the  state  park  dam.  Yellow  Creek  is  one 
of  only  two  streams  in  Indiana  County  that  receives 
rainbow  trout.  This  species  seems  to  prefer  minnows, 
salmon  eggs,  cheese,  and  corn  as  bait;  Rooster  Tail  spinners 
in  sizes  0 and  1 are  popular  artificial  lures.  Brown  trout 
provide  late-season  fishing  for  both  fly  fishermen  and  those 
anglers  still  using  minnows. 

This  section  is  very  scenic  with  a good  pool-to-riffle  ratio. 
The  pools  and  runs  contain  large  boulders.  The  angler  who 
is  willing  to  walk  into  this  section  is  often  rewarded  with 
excellent  action. 


Park.  This  stream  offers  good  walk-in  fishing  in  an  area 
known  locally  as  “factory  hollow.”  The  brook  trout  in  the 
stream  are  often  lured  best  by  minnows. 

Upper  Yellow  Creek,  the  largest  of  the  three  tributaries, 
has  four  bridge  crossings  upstream  of  US  422  within  the 
approved  trout  water.  These  crossings  furnish  better  access 
than  is  available  to  the  other  tributaries.  There  is  a section 
of  Upper  Yellow  Creek  that  is  posted  against  Sunday 
fishing.  Minnows  and  worms  are  the  favored  bait  along 
with  size  0 and  1 C.P.  Swings  and  Mepps  spinners. 

Yellow  Creek  is  the  best  bet  of  the  three  for  late-season 
fishing.  Browns  furnish  the  action  when  water  conditions 
are  favorable. 

Jan  Caveney  is  the  Indiana  County  waterways  conservation 
officer. 

Cambria  County 

by  R.  L.  Kish 


Yellow  Creek  Lake  tributaries 

Three  streams  that  flow  into  Yellow  Creek  Lake  are 
approved  trout  waters  and  furnish  good  spring  fishing. 

Laurel  Run,  a small  mountain-type  stream,  is  reached  at 
Ewings  Mill  on  US  422.  Here,  minnows  and  worms  are 
most  effective  for  the  stocked  brookies. 

Little  Yellow  Creek  is  another  stream  of  mountain 
character  reached  from  US  422  or  from  Yellow  Creek  State 


Warm  water  lakes 

Glendale  Lake,  in  Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park,  is  1,600 
acres  and  offers  panfish,  northern  pike,  muskies,  tiger 
muskies,  bowfin,  largemouth  bass,  channel  catfish,  and 
walleye.  The  best  time  for  crappie  fishing  is  the  month  of 
May  to  early  June.  For  muskies  and  pike,  opening  day 
through  October  is  good,  and  for  largemouth  bass,  which 
provide  very  good  action,  opening  day  through  October. 
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Early  morning  and  evening  into  dark  are  the  best  times  for 
fooling  Glendale  Lake’s  bass. 

Fishing  is  best  from  a boat,  and  there  are  six  launch 
areas  around  the  lake.  Rental  boats  are  available  at  the 
main  marina,  and  park  maps  of  the  lake  are  available  from 
the  park  office.  Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park,  RD  1,  Patton, 
PA  16668.  The  phone  number  is  814-674-3691. 

The  park  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
and  can  be  reached  by  routes  36,  53,  and  U.S.  Route  219  to 
Carrolltown  onto  LR  1 1048  to  Patton.  From  Patton,  take 
LR-1 1050  to  the  park. 

Coves  and  weedbeds  around  the  lake,  along  with  fallen 
trees  in  some  areas,  provide  good  crappie  fishing.  Most 
anglers  use  minnows  and  1/ 32-ounce  or  1/  16-ounce  white 
jigs  and  twisters. 

Musky  and  pike  fishermen  use  large  shiners.  Swim 
Whizzes,  and  small  black-back  Rapalas.  The  most  popular 
color  for  the  Swim  Whizz  lure  is  red  and  white.  Trolling  for 
muskies  is  done  from  the  main  marina  past  the  main  beach 
area  to  the  breast  of  the  dam  and  up  Slatelick,  a finger  that 
is  off  to  the  right  of  the  dam.  Most  trolling  is  done 
throughout  the  day. 

Glendale  Lake  is  just  about  the  only  spot  in  Pennsylvania 
where  you  can  catch  an  Amur  pike,  native  to  the  Amur 
River  Basin  in  Asia. 

Bass  are  caught  all  around  the  lake  using  black  and 
purple  6-inch  rubber  worms,  Rapalas,  and  other  well- 
known  bass  lures. 

Glendale  Lake  also  offers  good  ice  fishing  with  panfish  a 
big  hit,  especially  yellow  perch  and  crappies  fooled  with 
small  minnows.  Musky  and  pike  fishermen  use  large 
shiners. 

For  those  who  don’t  have  a boat,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  shoreline  fishing.  Note:  The  1985  stocking  consisted  of 
80,000  walleye  fingerling,  so  this  should  be  an  up-and- 
coming  attraction  here. 

Ebensburg  Reservoir 

This  84-acre  waterway  offers  shore  fishing  only  with  the 
best  action  for  largemouth  bass,  muskies,  and  walleye  in 
summer.  Fishing  for  bass  here  is  above  average,  with  plastic 
worms,  topwater  crankbaits,  and  swimming  plugs  offering 
the  best  chances  for  success.  This  reservoir  is  located  north 
of  Ebensburg  off  U.S.  Route  219. 

Chest  Creek 

Within  the  660  square  miles  of  Cambria  County  there  are 
18  approved  trout  streams  and  three  lakes.  The  two  largest 
trout  streams  are  Chest  Creek  and  Blacklick  Creek.  Chest 
Creek  is  stocked  for  about  12  miles  to  the  Clearfield 
County  line.  Stocking  is  done  from  Bradley  Junction 
located  off  Route  219  north  onto  LR-1 1090  to  Route  36  to 
the  Clearfield  County  line. 

A portion  of  Chest  Creek,  located  at  Thomas  Mill  Bridge 
on  LR-1 1056,  is  stocked  by  using  a railroad  car  going 
downstream  toward  the  Clearfield  County  line.  Anglers 
have  to  walk  in  to  fish  this  area,  which  covers 
approximately  two  miles.  This  portion  of  the  stream  is  very 
fast  flowing  with  large  rocks,  so  minnows  and  size  1 and  0 
Mepps  and  Rooster  Tail  spinners  in  sizes  1 and  0 are  good 
bets  here  for  spin  fishermen.  April  through  June  is  also  the 
best  time  to  try  your  luck. 


North  Branch,  Blacklick  Creek 

The  North  Branch  of  Blacklick  Creek  is  approximately 
six  miles  long  and  can  be  reached  off  Route  271  north  of 
Belsano.  There  are  three  township  roads  off  Route  271 
north  that  cross  over  Blacklick.  They  are  not  all  marked 
with  township  road  numbers,  but  they  are  T491,  T497,  and 
T509. 

At  times,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Fly  Fishermens 
Association  (WPFFA)  float  stocks  the  stream,  which 
provides  trout  fishing  well  into  the  fall,  but  anglers  have  to 
walk  in  to  the  areas  that  are  float  stocked. 

There  is  some  good  fly  fishing  with  wet  and  dry  flies,  but 
minnows,  eggs,  worms,  and  spinners  seem  to  be  the  most 
popular  among  the  anglers  fishing  Blacklick.  Whatever  the 
method,  the  best  action  occurs  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

Lake  Rowena,  Duman  Dam 

The  two  popular  trout  lakes  in  Cambria  County  are  lake 
Rowena  and  Duman  Dam.  Lake  Rowena,  13  acres,  is 
located  in  Ebensburg,  the  county  seat,  off  Route  22.  There 
is  plenty  of  shoreline  fishing  and  boating,  but  electric 
motors  only  are  permitted. 

Duman  Dam  is  a 21-acre  Fish  Commission  lake  with 
boating  with  electric  motors  only.  Shoreline  fishing  is 
limited.  The  waterway  is  located  off  Route  271  north  of 
Belsano.  Largemouth  bass  and  channel  catfish  are  available 
at  both  lakes.  Most  popular  baits  for  both  lakes  are 
maggots,  wax  worms,  and  size  0 and  1 spinners.  I p*] 


R.  L.  Kish  is  the  Cambria  County  waterways  conservation 
officer. 


Cambria  and  Indiana  Counties 
Trout  Stocking— 1985 

Here  are  the  best  trout  fishing  bets  for  Cambria  and 
Indiana  counties  with  the  number  of  fish  each  waterway 
received  in  1985  inseason  and  preseason  stocking. 


Cambria  County 

North  Branch  Blacklick  Creek  6,400 

North  Branch  Little  Conemaugh  River  3,300 

South  Fork  Little  Conemaugh  River  3,900 

Duman  Dam  9,750 

Elton  Sportsman’s  Dam  3,000 

Howell’s  Run  4,100 

Laurel  Run  3,900 

Lake  Rowena  6,850 

Chest  Creek  14,600 

Indiana  County 

Little  Mahoning  Creek  17,000 

Yellow  Creek  9,000 

Little  Yellow  Creek  3,000 

South  Branch  Two  Lick  Creek  2,600 
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by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

photos  by  the  author 


Fly  tyers  sometimes  need  to  pause  and 
dissect  certain  procedures  that  may  at 
first  appear  simple  and  mundane,  but 
which  are  made  up  of  small,  obscure 
techniques  that  are  often  overlooked. 
Creating  fly  bodies  falls  into  this 
category,  so  let’s  look  at  the  nitty- 


gritty  of  tying  three  body  types. 

The  word  “dubbing”  refers  to  any 
material  twisted  or  rolled  onto  waxed 
thread  and  wound  around  the  hook 
shank  to  form  a body.  The  material  is 
generally  naturally  or  synthetic  fur, 
but  it  may  also  be  kapok  or  marabou. 
The  body  underfur  of  such  animals  as 
muskrat,  mink,  beaver,  rabbit,  and 
fox  is  commonly  used  as  dubbing 
material. 

These  soft,  fine-textured  furs  lend 
themselves  ideally  to  the  dubbing 
process.  White  fur,  such  as  rabbit,  is 
easily  dyed  to  desired  shades,  and 
subtle  tints  may  be  obtained  by 
mixing  bold  colors  together.  Blending 
may  be  done  manually  by  cutting  the 
fur  into  small  pieces  and  mixing  them 
with  a bodkin  needle  in  a bowl.  Then 
the  wad  of  mixed  fur  is  pulled  apart 
and  rejoined  until  the  color  is 
uniform.  A quicker,  more  efficient 
method  of  mixing  may  be  achieved  in 
a kitchen  blender  or  coffee  mill — 
always  with  permission  from  one’s 
spouse,  of  course.  With  these 
appliances  it  generally  takes  only  a 
few  seconds  to  blend  the  fur  fully;  in 
fact,  the  fur  may  be  reduced  to 
powder  if  activated  too  long. 

As  a rule,  natural  furs  darken 
somewhat  when  wet,  so  if  a specific 
shade  is  desired  (i.e.,  to  match  a 
certain  mayfly’s  body  color)  fur  of  a 
lighter  hue  should  be  chosen  for 
dubbing.  Most  synthetic  furs  show 
less  change  in  color  after  soaking. 
Because  wet  fur  bodies  are  rather 
translucent,  the  color  of  the  thread 
underneath  becomes  a factor. 


Fur  dubbing  loosely  applied  to 
waxed  thread. 
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Rotting  the  tapered  dubbing 
between  the  fingertips. 


Thread  positioned  at  the  base  of 
tails,  body  ready  to  wind. 


Generally,  black  thread  is  satisfactory 
with  dark  dubbing,  but  lighter  shades 
should  be  used  with  pale  furs. 

To  prepare  natural  fur  for  dubbing, 
first  cut  a bunch  of  fur  from  the  hide 
and  remove  the  guard  hairs,  leaving 
the  soft  underfur.  Repeat  with  several 
more  bunches  and  place  all  the 
underfur  together.  Then  mix  by 
pulling  the  fur  apart  and  rejoining  it 
until  you  have  a fluffy,  well-mixed 
wad.  This  will  be  your  working 
supply. 

Let’s  dress  a fur-dubbed  body  for  a 
typical  dry  fly.  We’ll  suppose  we  have 
tied  hackle  barbule  tails  in  place  and 
wound  the  thread  over  their  butts  to 
the  wing  position.  Then  we’ve  dressed 
the  wings  and  wound  the  thread  back, 
not  all  the  way  to  the  base  of  the  tails, 
but  to  a point  about  1/ 8-inch  in  front 
of  the  initial  tail  windings. 

Now  apply  tacky  wax  to  about  3 
inches  of  the  thread  next  to  the  shank. 
Pull  a small,  sparse  swatch  of  fur 
from  the  wad  and  press  it  against  the 
backside  of  the  thread.  Don’t  apply 
the  fur  where  the  thread  meets  the 
shank;  there’s  little  working  room  for 
your  fingers  there  because  of  the  bend 
and  point  of  the  hook.  Instead,  with 
the  thread  hanging  vertically  below 
the  shank,  begin  applying  the  fur  just 
beneath  the  hook’s  point.  Working 
downward,  press  successively  heavier 
fur  bunches  against  the  thread  until 
you  have  covered  a length  equaling 
about  six  times  the  shank  length. 
Then,  working  down  from  the  top, 
gently  roll  the  fur  around  the  thread 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger 


until  the  dubbing  is  tapered.  Next, 
wind  the  thread  toward  the  bend  until 
the  fine  end  of  the  dubbing  meets  the 
shank  directly  underneath  the  base  of 
the  tails.  Finally,  wind  the  dubbed 
thread  forward  in  close  (but  not 
overlapping)  turns  to  form  a tapered 
body. 

A small  gap  should  be  left  between 
the  fore  end  of  the  body  and  the  wings 
to  allow  for  hackling.  As  you  wind  the 
dubbing,  if  you  find  the  body  will  be 
too  short,  simply  apply  more  dubbing 
to  fill  the  void.  If  you  have  wound  the 
dubbing  the  correct  body  length  and 
have  dubbing  to  spare,  pluck  the 
excess  fur  from  the  thread. 

Stripped  hackle  ribs  make  durable, 
beautiful  quill-type  bodies  with 
realistic  segmentation.  The  ribs  of 
brown  or  ginger  hackles  are  often  used 
in  dry  fly,  wet  fly,  and  nymph  bodies. 
To  prepare  a hackle  rib,  select  a large 
hackle  with  a heavy  rib  and  hold  it  by 
the  tip  while  stripping  away  all  the 
barbules.  Hackle  ribs  are  often  brittle, 
so  it’s  wise  to  soak  them  in  water 
before  using. 

To  tie  a dry  fly  with  a hackle  rib 
body  the  tails  and  wings  are  first  set  in 
place.  With  the  thread  hanging  behind 
the  wings,  a stripped  hackle  rib  is  laid 
flat  on  the  shank  with  the  tip 
extending  almost  to  the  wings.  The  rib 
is  bound  to  the  shank  as  the  thread  is 
wound  in  close  turns  back  to  the  base 
of  the  tails.  Then  a thin,  tapered 
underbody  is  built  up  by  winding  the 
thread  smoothly  back  and  forth, 
ending  behind  the  wings.  Next,  the 
free  portion  of  the  rib  is  wound 


forward  in  close  turns  to  form  the 
body  and  tied  off  behind  the  wings, 
again  leaving  a small  gap  to 
accommodate  the  hackles. 

A single  hackle  rib  usually  suffices 
on  medium-sized  or  small  flies,  but 
where  greater  body  length  is  required, 
use  two  ribs  tied  in  and  wound 
together.  A coating  of  clear  lacquer 
adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  finished 
body. 

There  was  a time  when  individual 
fibers  from  the  wing  primary  feathers 
of  large  birds,  such  as  condors,  were 
popular  as  body  material.  Because  of 
their  width  these  fibers  are  self- 
segmenting, and  the  fuzzy  edges,  or 
flue,  suggest  the  lateral  gill  filaments 
of  mymphs.  Although  condor  quill  is 
no  longer  available  to  fly  tyers,  fibers 
from  large  goose  quills  are  good 
substitutes. 

For  small  to  medium-sized  nymph 
bodies  a single  fiber  from  a large 
goose  primary  is  generally  sufficient. 

It  is  tied  in  by  its  tip  at  the  thorax 
position  and  wound  over,  back  to  the 
base  of  the  tails.  Then  a tapered 
underbody  is  constructed  with  winds 
of  thread.  For  added  durability  coat 
the  underbody  with  cement  and 
before  it  dries,  wind  the  quill  fiber  in 
close  turns  to  the  thorax  position  and 
tie  it  off.  Then  the  nymph’s  wing  case, 
thorax,  and  throat  may  be  dressed. 

For  large  nymphs  two  or  more  quill 
fibers  may  be  wound  together, 
provided  they  don’t  overlap.  When 
dressed  correctly  these  bodies  are  very 
realistic  both  in  natural  gray  and 
dyed  brown. 


A quill-fiber  nymph  body 
• wrapped  over  a build-up 


underbody. 
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Striped  Thunder 

by  Charles  C.  Cooper 


In  the  past  decade  Pennsylvanians  have  been  excited  over  a 
fish  that  is  usually  labeled  “marine.”  Anglers  caught  up  in 
this  feeling  are  ordinarily  referred  to  as  having  “striper 
fever.”  This  blissful  malady  is  characterized  by  sore  arms 
and  shoulders  from  plug  slinging  late  into  the  night  and 
bleary  eyes  from  long  periods  of  staring  at  depthfinder 
readout  displays.  Anglers  frequenting  Raystown  Lake  and 
the  power  dams  of  the  lower  Susquehanna  River  seem  to  be 
most  likely  to  contract  this  fever,  although  Commission 
Fisheries  Management  Section  staff  predict  it  will  also 
break  out  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  as  well  as  a number  of 
recently  stocked  waters.  The  causative  organism  for  this 
fever  is,  of  course,  the  striped  bass  and  its  hybrid. 

The  striped  bass,  known  to  the  scientific  community  as 
Morone  saxatilis,  was  first  described  in  the  late  1700s  from 
a specimen  taken  in  New  York.  The  species  name,  saxatilis, 
means  living  among  rocks.  Perhaps  its  other  common 
name,  “rockfish”  or  “rock,”  is  more  scientifically  correct. 
The  big  “rock”  is  impressive  to  behold.  Looking  at  it  from 
above,  it  resembles  a long,  dark  olive-green  to  steel-blue  or 
black  torpedo  color-coordinated  to  the  deep  water  it 
inhabits.  A side  view  reveals  a flashy  silver  flank  with  seven 
or  eight  prominent  dark  stripes  streaming  from  gills  to  tail. 
The  silvery  sides  blend  into  solid  white  on  the  belly.  As 
viewed  from  below,  a white  belly  against  a bright,  sky-lit 
surface  helps  conceal  young  stripers  from  the  eyes  of 
hungry  predators. 

The  hybrid  striper,  the  result  of  a hatchery  cross  between 
a female  striped  bass  and  a male  white  bass,  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  purebred  in  appearance.  The  main 
differences  are  that  the  hybrid’s  stripes  below  the  laterial 
line  are  normally  broken,  the  hybrid’s  body  is  heavier  at  the 
same  length  than  a striper,  and  the  maximum  size  for  the 
hybrid  is  only  about  half  that  of  the  purebred. 

Natural  populations  of  the  striped  bass  range  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  from  Florida’s  St.  Johns  River  north  to 
Canada’s  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  they  also  populate 
tributaries  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  The  famous  striper  fishery  of 
the  Pacific  coastal  states  is  the  result  of  stockings  done  in 
the  late  1800s.  Studies  show  that  freshwater  stockings  are 
most  successful  in  large  bodies  of  water.  Large  rivers  and 
lakes  over  5,000  acres  are  selected  by  fisheries  managers. 
Hybrids  have  been  stocked  in  smaller  waters;  however, 
farm  pond  stocking  is  not  suggested  because  of  intense 
competition  from  panfish  and  bass. 

The  striped  bass  is  considered  anadromous.  The 
spawning  urge  takes  them  out  of  the  salt  water  and  into 
freshwater  tributaries,  or  out  of  the  larage,  freshwater  lakes 
and  into  their  largest  feeder  streams.  In  Pennsylvania 
waters,  there  is  no  known  spawning  success  except  for  that 
of  the  Delaware  River.  Rocky  areas  of  large,  slow-moving 
rivers  are  chosen  by  adult  striped  bass  for  spawning  when 


spring  water  temperatures  reach  about  50°  F.  Reproductive 
activity  continues  until  water  temperatures  top  70°  F.  and 
normally  peak  at  about  65°  F.  This  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June  in  most  of  Pennsylvania. 
Chesapeake  Bay  stripers  are  known  to  migrate  as  much  as 
125  miles  up  tributaries  to  spawm.  The  key  to  early  survival 
is  keeping  the  semi-buoyant,  fertilized  eggs  afloat  for  two  or 
three  days  until  they  hatch.  This  is  why  so  many  miles  of 
river  or  continually  moving  tidal  waters  are  required  for 
spawning. 

After  hatching,  young  fry  live  off  of  their  egg  yolk  sac  for 
10  to  15  days  during  which  time  they  have  grown  from 
about  1 10-inch  to  about  3 10-inch.  During  this  period 
they  feed  on  tiny  open-water  animals  called  zooplankton. 
When  the  fry  reach  about  1 / 2-inch  they  form  small  schools 
and  move  into  shallow,  protected  shorelines.  Marine 
populations  use  estuaries  such  as  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  bays  as  nursery  waters.  Forage  fish  do  not  appear 
to  be  an  important  item  in  their  diet  until  they  reach  about 
four  inches  in  length. 

Adult  stripers,  schooling  in  deep,  open  water,  gorge 
themselves  when  forage  is  plentiful  and  then  cease  feeding 
to  digest  the  food,  after  which  they  gorge  themselves  again. 
After  reaching  a large  fmgerling  size,  stripers  and  hybrid 
stripers  come  to  be  known  as  piscivorous — fish-eaters. 
However,  being  opportunists,  they  will  also  consume 
crayfish  or  whatever  else  is  near  them  when  they  are 
feeding.  The  striper  is  mainly  an  open-water  schooling  fish, 
so  it  usually  preys  on  open-water  forage  fish  such  as  gizzard 
shad.  Sunfishes,  when  they  are  plentiful,  also  may  be  found 
in  the  stomach  of  a freshly  caught  striper. 

The  striped  predator  has  to  be  fast  to  run  down  a school 
of  gizzard  shad.  Any  striper  angler  can  back  this  up  with 
stories  of  its  speed  and  power.  In  Pennsylvania  the  striper 
and  its  hybrids  are  considered  for  stocking  only  where 
gizzard  shad  or  alewife  (a  type  of  shad)  are  available  for 
forage. 

Commonwealth  waters  successfully  stocked  with 
purebred  striped  bass  include  Raystown  Lake  and  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  Hybrid  stripers  have  been  released  in  the 
lower  Susquehanna  River  (bordering  Lancaster  County), 
Monongahela  River,  lower  Youghiogheny  River  (Fayette, 
Westmoreland,  and  Allegheny  counties),  Nockamixon  Lake, 
Lake  Arthur,  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Blue  Marsh  Lake,  and 
Conewago  Lake.  Fishing  regulations  include  a year-round 
open  season,  a two-fish  creel  limit,  and  a 15-inch  size  limit 
for  both  the  striper  and  its  hybrid.  [77] 

Charles  C.  Cooper  earned  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
biology  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  has 
completed  additional  graduate  courses  at  Penn  State.  He 
is  a fisheries  technician  in  the  Commission  Fisheries 
Management  Section’s  Warmwater  Unit. 
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The  striped  bass  and  its  hybrid 


Illustration  by  Tom  Duran 
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Subscribe  or  renew  with  this  form,  and  the  Commission  will 
send  you  absolutely  FREE  a portfolio  of  three  black-and- 
white  drawings  by  world-renowned  artist  Ned  Smith,  Ned 
Smith  painted  the  first  Pennsylvania  Duck  Stamp  in  1983 
and  another  in  1985,  and  his  acclaimed  works  have  graced 
the  covers  of  many  national  magazines.  The  three  prints,  a 
brook  trout,  a walleye,  and  an  American  shad,  measure  8 
inches  by  10  inches  and  are  printed  on  top-quality  acid-free 
paper,  making  them  perfect  for  framing  and  display.  The  set 
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